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51  Priority  of  claim  of  land  over  mills  when  water  runs  short 
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SUBJECT, 


Statement  of  ram-fall  sUice  18S8-59 

Police  JBiisdictioas        ... • 

Roads,  encamping  grounds,  and  sariiLs         

Population  by  tahsils ;  census  of  10th  January  1868 

Do.        according  to  castes  and  tribes    

Classified  return  of  cases  decided       

Return  of  cases  disposed  of  by  each  officer 

Return  of  appellate  tsases       

Particulars  and  averages  of  tenures  and  occupancy 

Prices  current  since  A.D.  1834  

Distribution  of  crops 

Estimate  of  gross  produce       

List  of  soil  rates  

General  abstract  of  area,  resources,  &c.   , 

Return  of  the  revenue  due  to  irrigation 

Classified  statement  of  tenants'  holdings      

Enhancement  of  rents 

Jilgirs  and  political  pensions 

In&ms       ...        ...        ..«        ...        •••        .«« 

Annual  demand  statement      

Cost  of  the  settlement , 

3  Maps  showing — 

(1).    Main  divisions  of  races. 
(2).    Main  assessment  divisions. 
(3).    Tahsil  and  thina  jurisdictions. 


Reference  to  the  body  of 
the  report. 


/  Chapter  I,  para.  10. 

(  Chapter  VI,  para.  1. 

Chapter  III,  para.  6. 

Chapter  HI,  para,  IT^ 

Para.  4  | 

Para.  5  j 

Paras.  12, 16,  30,  Chapter  V 


Chapter  IV. 


Para.  16  of  forwarding 
letter. 

Para.  47,  Chapter  V. 


Paras.  21,64.     " 


►  Chap.  VI 


}  Paras.  60  to 
(       64. 

Para.  69. 


Para.  104. 


Paras.  119  to 
125. 


Para.  4,  Ch^ter  VII. 
Paras.  21,  24,  25,  Chapter  VII 
Para.  2  of  f owardmg  letter. 
Para.  13  do. 
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No.  557. 

Captain-  E.   G-   WAGE, 

Settlement  Officer,  Hazard. 

LiEUT.-CoL.  Sir  P.  R  POLLOCK,  k.c.s.i., 

Commr.  and  Supt.  Peshdwar  Division. 

Dated  Ahbottabad,  1st  November  1874. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the  final  report 
on  the  Regular  Settlement  of  the  Hazdrd  District  lately 
concluded,  together  with  the  following  papers  :— 

1.  Village  statements. 

2.  General  statement  (by  villages), 

3.  Abstract  of  area  under  crops 
and  produce  estimate, 

4.  Abstract  of  area,  resources,  &c. 

(  by  ildqas). 
I 

J  5.     Classified  statement  of  tenants' 

^  holdings  ( by  ildqas ). 

6.  Statement  of  tenures. 

7.  Annual  demand  statement. 

8.  Memoranda  on  the  assessment 
of  each  tract,  written  when  the  assess- 

^ments  were  made  in  1871. 

2.     The  annual  demand  statement  shows  the  result  of 

the   new  assessment  of  the  Land  Re- 

aswMm^nf  .''^*^^  '"'''"     venue,  Corrected  up  to  the   1st  October 

1874,  to  be  as  follows;  as  the  assign- 

B 


In  13  voloxnes. 
In  1  Volume. 


In  1  volume. 
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ments  are  of  considerable  amount  in  Hazdrd,  I  add  them 
also  : — 


1 

3 

4 

Tahsil. 

Government 

demand, 

including 

Nazranah  on 

assignments. 

Afi.  assign* 

►ments,  less 

Nazrdnah. 

Total. 

Haripur             ;. 

Abbott-abad      ...     ...     ... 

Mansahra          

1,06,013 
62,136 
63,007 

41,357 
20,772 
25,109 

1,47,370 
82,908 
78,116 

Total  district     ... 

2,21,156 

87,238 

3,08,394 

The  increase   of  the  new  Government  demand  on  that 
of  the  expired  assessment  is  Rs.  5 9, 196 J,   or    36'5   per  cent. 

3.  The  term  of  the  new  assessments  was  originally  fixed 
The  term  of  the  Settle-     at  20  years ;  *  but  Subsequently,  at  the 

™^''*-  close  of  the  Settlement  operations,  the 

Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  extended  their  term  to 

30   years.t  The  people  have  been   duly  informed  of    this 
extension, 

4.  A  question  remains  to  be  decided  concerning  the 
validity  which  should  be  given  to  the 
record  of  rights.  In  order  to  explain 
this  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  course 
of  the   special   legislation   for    Hazdrd 

affecting  this  subject  during  the  past 
six  years, 

5.  In  1868,  when  the  Settlement  operations,  of  which 

the  conclusion  is  now  reported,   were 
The  authority  under  which    commenced,   the  discussiou   which  had 

the  Hazara  Settlement  rules       .    ,  ,  ,••         -r*       •   i       i 

were  enacted.  taken  placc    on  the    irunjab    tenancy 

question  had  evoked  a  considerable  con- 
flict of  opinion  as  to  the  weight  attaching  to  entries  in  the 

*  Secretary  Financial  Commissioner's  No.  3766  dated  27th  May  1872. 
t  Secretaiy  Gk)yemment  Punjab  No.  1456  dated  24th  August  1874. 


The  question  of  the  vali- 
dity which  is  to  be  given 
to  the  record  of  rights. 
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Settlement  record.  Shortly  afterwards  Act  III  of  1870 
was  passed.  Under  this  Act  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Punjab  obtained  full  power  to  legislate  for  the  Hazdr4  Dis- 
trict. 

Accordingly,  the  Hazdr&  Settlement  rules  were  enacted 
on  the  22nd  February  1870  by  the  Honorable  Sir  Donald 
Mclieod,  then  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab.  And 
when  Act  III  of  1870  was  repealed  by  Act  IV  of  1872,  the 
Hazdrd  Settlement  rules,  with  one  or  two  alterations  and 
additions  that  had  meantime  been  made  in  them,  were 
simultaneously  re-enacted  by  the  Government  of  India* 
under  33  Victoria  Chapter  3,  Section  I^  and  are  in  the  main 
still  in  force. 

The   sabjects  of  those  6.     Thoso  rulcs  related  principally 

"*^«»-  to  two  subjects  : — 

First,  the  period  of  limitation  applicable  to  suits 
for  the  recovery  of  rights  heard  in  the  Set- 
tlement Courts,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the  procedure  and  jurisdiction  of  those  courts. 

Second,  the  ordinary  Settlement  procedure. 

(1).  Judicial  procedure.  7.     The  Special  provisions  relating 

Special  provisions  on  ^  the  first  of  thcso  two  subjccts  have 
these  subjects  already  re-  been  repealed  by  the  Punjab  Frontier 
^'^^^'  Regulation  No.  10,  which  was  enacted  by 

the  Government  of  India  under   33   Victoria   Chapter    3, 
Section  I,  on  the  6th  March  1874. 

8.   The  second  subject,  that  relating  to  the  ordinary  Settle- 
ment procedure,  covers  generally  the  same 
(2).  SettUmmt  Procedure,    ground  as  that  occupied  by  the  Punjab 

,,         LandRevenue  Act(33of  1871).     How- 
Recommends  repeal  of  so  ,v  „*«:^^r,  ^rv4^    4\^^at^ 

much  of  the  Haairi  rales  as    ever  necossary  the  provisions  01  mese 
relate  to  this,    as  being    ^.^j^g    ^^j.^   ^j^g^   enacted   in   1870,   it 

no  longer  reqaired.  xi*iv.«       .       ,  x^     •«>^;^4-»;«^ 

seems  to   be   unnecessary    to    mamtaiu 
them  any  longer,  now  that  the  Hazard  Settlement  has  been 
completed,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Bevenue  Act  and 
rules  framed  under  it  furnish  a  more  complete  and  better 
guide  for  the  future.    Moreover,  the  Hazdr6,  Settlement  rulea 
were  never  intended  to  do  more  than  furmsh  rules  tor  tlxe 

♦  Kotification,  Foreign  Department,  of  Government  of  India.  No.  31  P  dated  Bt\x 
lannuy  1872. 
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guidance  of  the  Settlement  operations  now  concluded.  There 
is  therefore  now  no  objection  to  the  repeal  of  so  much  of 
these  rules  as  are  still  in  force, 

9.  This  repeal  will  involve  only  two  questions  of  import- 
Theeflect  of  the  proposed    ^nco,  m.,  (l)  the  force  which  wiU  attach 

repeal  on  the  force  of  the  to  Uncontested  entries  m  the  Settle- 
settiement  record.  ^  ^^^^  record,    aud  (2)  that  which  wiU 

attach  to  entries  which  are  based  on  Settlement  awards. 

10.  In  respect  of  the  first  of  these  two  points.    I  f  chapter 
(1).  In  respect  of  uncon-    0  of  the    Hazdrd  Settlement  rules  is 

tested  entries.  not  repealed,  the  Settlement  record  in 

Haz&rd  will  have  greater  weight  attached  to  it  than  has  been 
conceded  to  the  Settlement  record  of  other  districts  by  the 
2nd  clause  of  Section  16  of  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act 
(XXXIII  of  1871)- 

The  provisions  of  the  Hazdrd  rules  on  the  subject  were 
an  attempt  to  settle  the  same  question  as  is  covered  by 
Section  16  of  the  Land  Revenue  Act.  The  decision  con- 
tained  in  the  latter  enactment  was  arrived  at  two  years  after 
the  Hazdrd  rules  had  been  made,  and  was  based  on  a  wider 
consideration  of  the  whole  bearings  of  the  question  than  was 
possible  at  the  time  the  Haz&rd  rules  were  enacted. 

For  these  reasons,  and  on  grounds  of  general  policy, 
I  think  it  is  desirable  to  repeal  Chapter  0  of  the  Haz&rd 
Settlement  rules  (Section  64  excepted).  The  Settlement 
record  in  Hazdrd  will  then  have  the  same  force  as  is  laid 
down  in  Section  16  of  the  Land  Revenue  Act. 

11.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  entries  in  the  Settle- 

ment record  which  it  has  been  the  uni- 
(2).  Tn  respect  of  entries    form  policv  of  the  lesfislature  to  place 

which  are  based  on  Settle-  .,*  n      ,•  •t-ii^ 

ment  awards.  on  the  Same  lootmg  as  judicial  decrees 

after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  limited  time. 

In  making  a  Settlement  record  for  the  first  time  a 
variety  of  disputes  arise,  which  it  is  necessary  to  decide 
summarily  before  it  is  possible  to  frame  that  record,  or  to 
describe  in  it  the  character  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  several 
parties  who  possess  interests  in  the  soil.  The  manner  in 
.  which  such  disputes  have  been  disposed  of  at  this  Settlement 
will  be  foimd  described  in  Chapter  V  of  the  report  herewith 
forwarded,  vw.,  tliose  relating  to  proprietary  rights  at  para.  11, 
and  those  relating  to  the  status  of  occupancy  tenpats  at  para  29. 
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These  awards  were  passed  after  a  summary  enquiry  into 
the  merits  of  the  points  contested  ;  the  papers  drawn  up  at 
the  time  show  the  statements  of  each  party,  and  those  state- 
ments were  sifted  in  the  presence  of  the  village  before  orders 
were  passed  on  them.  At  the  time  of  passing  orders  it  was 
explained  to  the  parties  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  contest 
them  by  bringing  a  regular  suit  which  would  be  tried  under 
the  ordinary  Judicial  procedure,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  parties  to  the  award  was 
dissatisfied  with  it,  such  suits  have  been  brought  and  decided. 
Moreover,  in  every  instance  the  award  has  had  a  definite  result, 
aflfecting  the  parties  concerned  either  in  respect  of  their  share 
in  the  proprietary  profits  and  Revenue  charges,  or  by 
charging  one  of  the  two  parties  with  rent  payable  to  the  other 
party  over  and  above  the  State's  assessment,  and  therefore 
it  has  either  in  one  way  or  in  the  other  been  distinctly  brought 
home  to  the  parties  concerned  In  cases  in  which  the  award 
has  had  no  other  result  than  to  affirm  a  tenant's  right  of  occu- 
pancy, the  proprietor  under  whom  he  holds  nevertheless  can 
scarcely  be  ignorant  of  it  or  overlook  it,  for  all  such  tenants 
receive  an  extract  from  the  record  certifying  their  right, 
whereas  tenants-at-will  receive  no  such  extract. 

It  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the  Legislature  to  make 
such  awards  final  if  no  suit  is  brought  to  contest  them  within 
three  years  from  their  date.  The  provision  contained  in  item 
No.  44  of  the  second  Schedule  of  the  Indian  Limitation  Act 
(IX  of  1871)*  reaffirms  the  previous  enactments  on  the 
subject. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  Haz&rd  Settlement  rules 
directed  that,  "  except  as  expressly  provided  in  these  rules,  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  Hazdr^  Settlement  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  enactments  under  which  the  first  Settle- 
ments of  the  interior  districts  of  the  Punjab  were  carried  out." 
Those  Settlements  were  carried  out  under  the  Regulations 
just  quoted  in  the  foot  note  ;  and  I  have  therefore  assumed  in 
paras.  11  and  29  of  Chapter  V  that  the  awards  of  which  I  am 
writing  will  become  final  after  the  expiry  of  three  years  t  from 
their  date.  This  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Haz&rd 
Settlement  rules. 

*  DesoHptionW  iwif.— To  contest  An  award  under  Bengal  Regulations  VII  of  X822, 
2X  of  1825,  and  IX  of  1833. 

t  Period  of  Kf»»ea<i(w.— Three  years  from  the  data  of  final  award  or  order. 
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But  as  it  cannot  be  said  that  ttiese  awards  were  made 
under  the  Regulations  quoted  in  Act  IX  of  1871,  I  think 
their  finality  is  open  to  doubt. 

In  order  to  remove  all  doubts  on  the  subject,  it  would  be 
desirable  at  the  same  time  as  the  Hazard,  Settlement  rules 
are  repealed  to  expressly  enact  that  no  suit  shall  be  brought 
to  contest  awards  made  under  the  1«*  of  the  Hazard  Settle- 
ment rules,  nor  to  contest  awards  concerning  a  tenant's  claim 
to  occupancy  right  after  three  years  from  the  date  of  ihe 
final  order  in  each  case. 

12,     The  operations  under  report  were  commenced  in 
The  lengtji  of  time  over     ^^7  "1868,  and  havo  therefore  extended 
over  a  period  of  6^  years.     Excepting 
some  delay  due  to  the  frontier  distur- 
bances of  1868,  no  check  has  occurred 
_  The  measurements  were  completed  by 

September  1S70,  and  the  attestation  by  December  1871  ; 
the  new  assessments  were  reported  in  November  1871,  and, 
after  being  reviewed  by  Government,  were  announced  in  June 
1872,  taking  effect  from  the  kharif  of  that  year  (  Sambat 
1929  ).  The  Khewats  were  completed  by  March  1873,  and 
the  past  year  has  been  employed  in  the  final  stages. 

The  State  forests  (  vide  paras.  39  and  40  of  Chapter  V  ) 
were  demarcated  during  1871  and  1872. 

The  original  case  work  done  in  each  year  was — 


which  the  operations  now 
reported  have  extended, 
and  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

in  their  progress. 


Judicial 

Bevenue 

ToiAL. 

cases. 

cases. 

1868-69 

9 

.       291 

300 

1869-70 

257 

840 

697 

1870-71 

2,430 

128 

2,558 

•  1871-72 

7,081 

1,648 

8,729 

1872-73 

3,393 

2,499 

5,892 

1873-74 

4,721 

937 

5,658 

1874-75 

ToTAIi 

2,829 

646 

S^76 

20,720 

6,489 

27,209 

The  coat  of  the   settle* 
xnent. 


la  The  cost  of  the  Settlement  is 
given  in  Appendix  21  attached  to  this 
report. 
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The  aggregate  figures  are — 


Total 
expenditure. 

Eate  per  acre  of 

From. 

Cultirated 
area. 

Total 
average. 

Imperial  Eevenue 
Settlement  fees 

3,71,885 
1,44,191 

Es.  A.  P. 
0     15     1 
0      6  10 

Kfi,  A.  P. 
0    3    3 
0     1     3 

Total 

5.16,076 

15     0 

0    4     6 

The  patwdrfs  cess  is  not  included  in  the  above,  as  this 
establishment  is  part  of  the  ordinary  charges  of  the  district. 

14.     In  the  papers  submitted  with  my  No.  378  dated 
The  cost  of  the  field     Hth  November  1872,  I   estimated  that 
measurement.  of  the  abovo  sum  the  foUowiug  propor- 

tion was  chargeable  to  the  Settlement  field  meafiuroments  : — 


From. 

Expenditure. 

Rate  per 
square  mile 
of  Total  area. 

Imperial  Revenue             

8ettiement  fees 

51,622 
55,625 

Rs.  A.  P. 

18  8    0 

19  15    0 

Total 

1,07,247 

38    7    0 

15.     The  Revenue  Survey  was  commenced  on  the  1st 
The    Revenue    Survey     November  1865,  and  was  finished  by 
when  executed,  and  its  cost,     the    Ist   November    1869.      The   areas 
surveyed  and  mapped  in  each  year  were — 


Area. 

Square 
miles. 

1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 

•..                 ... 

...                 ... 

•.•                  ... 

... 
.*• 
... 
... 

Total 

••« 
... 

312 

603 

1,374 

971 

•  3,260 

The  total  cost  was  Ks.  2,23,505,  and  the  rate  per  square 
mile  Rs.  68-9-1. 

16.     I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Settlement  from  its 
The   principia    officers    Commencement  to  its  close.     My  princi- 

em  ployed  in  the  Settlement. 


pal  subordinates  have  been- 


*The  Amb  territory,  Gis-Indus,' and  a  portion  of  independent  territory,  is  included. 
These  figures  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  Colonel  Henry  Campbell  Johnstone,  C.B., 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Bevenue  Survey  North- West  Frontier, 
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IX 

Of  these  the  first  Mirza  Azfm  Beg  has  been  employed 
in  the  district  in  the  capacity  of  an  Extra  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner ever  since  February  1856,  excepting  3^  years  (  24th 
January  1865  to  30th  April  1868 ),  when  he  was  employed  in 
the  same  capacity  in  the  Gujrat  Settlement.  During  the 
whole  of  the  15f  years  that  he  has  spent  in  the  district  he  has 
been  employed  principally  in  Settlement  work;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  performed  his  duties  has  always  met  with 
the  approbation  of  his  superiors.  He  has  given  me  most 
valuable  assistance  during  the  past  6-J  years,  and  I  beheve 
that  by  character  and  ability  he  well  deserves  the  position 
which  he  holds  at  the  head  of  the  Extra  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners of  the  province.  I  trust  that  his  share  in  the  work 
now  reported  will  obtain  for  him  an  expression  of  the  approba- 
tion of  Government. 

The  three  Superintendents  have  done  their  work  well,  and 
deserve  commendation.  Ganga  Rdm  was  rewarded  in  1872  by 
promotion  to  be  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer  in  the 
^annu  Settlement.  As  regards  Abdul  Ghani,  you  have 
lately  submitted  a  recommendation  that  he  should  be 
promoted  to  an  Extra  Assistant  Commissionership.  Ahmad 
Bakhsh  has  been  made  Tahsilddr  of  Haripur,  which  appoint- 
ment involved  the  reduction  of  his  salary  from  Rs.  230  to 
Rs.  165  per  mensem.  In  consideration  of  the  excellent 
work  done  by  him,  not  only  in  the  Hazdrd  Settlement,  but 
also  in  that  of  Gujrat,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  willing  to 
recommend  to  the  Financial  Commissioner  that  he  be 
appointed  to  the  post  in  the  Rs.  175  grade  of  Tahsilddrs, 
vacated  by  the  promotion  of  the  late  TahsSddr  of  Abbott-abad 
to  an  Extra  Assistant  Commissionership.  He  will  then  receive, 
with  registration,  Rs.  192  per  mensem. 

The  four  Deputy  Superintendents  named  in  the  above  list 
also  deserve  commendation.  They  have  all  been  rewarded 
for  their  work,  two  by  promotion  to  Tahsflddrships  in  the 
Hazdrd  District,  and  two  oy  appointments  as  Superintendents 
of  Settlements  in  Bannu  and  Hazdrd. 

My  Head  Clerk  has  done  his  work  well,  especially  the 
statistical  work. 

17.  In  conclusion,  I  recommend  that  the  Settlement  be 
sanctioned  for  30  years,  commencing  with  the  kharif  of  1872, 
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the  time  when  the  new  assessment  came  into  force,  as 
contemplated  by  the  orders  of  Government  referred  to  in 
para.  3  of  this  letter. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.     G.     WAGE,  Captain, 

Settlement  Officer  Hazdrd. 

P.  S. — This  report  was  reviewed  by  the  Commissioner 
before  it  was  faired.  The  3J  months  which  have  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  his  letter  and  the  receipt  of  the  report 
in  the  office  of  the  Financial  Commissioner  have  been  taken 
up  by  the  preparation  of  the  fair  copy. 

E.  G.  WAGE, 

Settlement  Officer. 
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From 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  F.  R.  POLLOCK,  k.c.s.i., 

Commr.  and  Superintendent  Peshdwar  Division. 
To 

W.  M.  YOUNG,  Esquire, 

Offg.  Secy,  to  Finl.  Commr.,  Punjaby 

LAHORE. 

Dated  Peshdwar,  Zlst  December  1874. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  final  report  on  the 
Submits  final  report  on  Hazdrd  Settlement,  with  enclosures  and 
the  Hazara  Settlement.  appendices,  as  detailed  in  the  1st  para, 
of  the  Settlement  Officer's  forwarding  letter.  No  pains  have 
been  spared  by  Captain  Wace  to  make  his  report  as 
full  and  exhaustive  as  possible,  and  in  these  respects  it  will, 
I  believe,  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  excellent  reports 
already  submitted  to  Government  on  other  districts  of  the 
Punjab. 

2.  In  reviewing  the  report  I  desire  to  write  as  briefly 
as  possible.  Owing  to  the  political  situation  of  Hazard,, 
Government  have  already  had  under  review  from  time  to 
time  the  most  important  portions  of  the  work  now  reported 
on  finally,  so  that  many  points  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  only  now  come  under  consideration  have 
received  full  attention,  and  been  disposed  of  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  several  full  and  complete  papers  already  on  the 
records  of  Government. 

3.  The  Settlement  has  been  executed  principally  under 

^  ^ ,,,       ,     the    superintendence    of    Mr.     D.     C. 

Supervision  of  Settlement.      ^^  ^\  ,  rv>^ij  /^ 

Macnabb,  who  officiated  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Peshawdr  during  my  late  absence  on  furlough  and 
on  special  duty. 
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The   dates   during  which   that  officer  and  myself  res- 
pectively supervised  the  Settlement  are — 


• 

To. 

Period. 

Commissioner  of 
Peshawar. 

Prom. 

Years. 

Mon&s 

May           1868 
March        1871 
April         1874 

February  1871 
March      1874 
October    1874 

2 
3 
0 

10 
1 

7 

Myself. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Macnabb. 

Myself. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  periods  was  principally  occupied 
with  measurements  and  other  preliminary  work  ;  1  was  then 
much  engrossed  with  political  duties,  and  consequently 
unable  to  give  more  than  a  general  supervision  to  the  work. 

The  heavy  portion  of  that  work,  including — 

1.  The  assessment ; 

2.  Formation  of  the  record  of  rights ;  and 

3.  The  references  concerning  Forest  and  Revenue 

assignments  ; 
were  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Macnabb. 

4.  During  the  seven  months  that  have  passed  since  my 
return  from  furlough  there  has  been  but  little  Hazard 
Settlement  business  for  me  to  dispose  of,  but  I  have  spent 
several  months  in  Hazdrd  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
personally  observing  the  bearings  of  the  Settlement  in  daily 
communication  with  the  people  and  with  the  District  Officers. 

5.  Of  the  eight  chapters  composing  the  Report  the  first 
Chapters  I  to  IV,  the      four  describe  the  district,  its  history,  and 

descriptive,  historical,  and      people,  and  give  short  data  concernins: 

statistical  portions  of  the       f.i««i,»  i        t\   *  t*  i         i 

report.  its  adnunistration  under  British  rule. 

The  information  contained  in  these  chapters  will  be  of 
value  to  Government  and  to  the  officers  hereafter  connected 
with  the  district,  but  no  detailed  review  of  them  by  me  ap- 
pears to  be  called  for.  I  proceed  to  notice  the  chapters  relating 
to  the  Settlement  itself. 

6.  Chapter  V  describes  the  settlement  of  rights  ;  the 
Chapter  V.— The  settle-      principal  subjects  being  the  rights  of  the 

;ofrij'-"-  *  -  —       ~  -     - 


xnent  of  rights.  proprietors,  those  of  the  Tenants,  and  the 

settlement  of  the  forests. 
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The  state  of  rights  antecedent  to  British  rule  is  first 
described,  and  then  the  manner  in  which  the  proprietary 
rights  were  treated  at  the  Summary  Settlement  and  up  to 
1868. 

7.  In  para.  1 1  of  this  chapter  the  Settlement  Officer  des- 
Effect    of     Settlement    cnbes  the  systom  followed  for  summ^^^^^ 

awards  and  proposals  to  re-  decidmg  cases  m  which  the  qucstiou  of 
medy  doubts  concerning.  proprietary  possession  was  in  dispute 
between  persons  in  possession  of  different  beneficial  interests 
in  the  same  land.  The  system  followed  seems  to  agree  with 
that  adopted  in  the  1st  Settlement  of  other  district  under  the 
old  Regulations ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  clear  up 
the  doubt  concerning  the  effect  of  these  awards  expressed  in 
para,  11  of  the  Settlement  Officer  s  forwarding  lettef)\  I  there- 
fore support  the  proposal  in  that  para.  (11)  which  is  aimed  at 
clearing  up  this  uncertainty. 

8.  The  litigation  relating  to  proprietary  rights  is  noticed 
Litigation  concerning         in  paras.  12  to  17  of  the  Report. 

proprietary  rights. 

9.  The  most  important  question  involved  in  this  part 
Special  limitation  rule      of  the  Settlement  was  the  period  of  limi- 

fopHaz&ra  Settlement.  tatiou    for  the   recovery   of  frights   by 

persons  out  of  possession. 

This  question  was  one  that  had  caused  some  embarrass- 
ments in  the  eariier  years  of  our  administration.  But  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  ordinary  limita-^ 
tion  in  the  cases  under  report  are  such  as  in  my  opinion  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  solution  adopted. 

10.  The  great  number  of  suits  decided,  a  principal  por- 
tion being  disputes  concerning  status,  shows  the  high  value 
that  the  people  now  attach  to  the  land  and  to  the  privileged 
tenures  recognized  by  our  law.  . 

11.  The  character  of  the  people  is  naturally  litigious; 
some  of  them  are  not  unlike  their  neighbours  in  Chach,  of 
whom  it  used  to  be  said  that,  having  sown  a  crop  of  wheats 
they  always  followed  it  by  a  crop  of  petitions  in  court. 

12.  The  average  value  of  the  suits  and  decrees  was 
small. 

The  table  given  at  para.  16  shows  that  the  cases  have 
been  disposed  of  with  due  discrimination. 
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13.  In  paras.  19  to  31  the  Settlement  OflScer  describes 

the  manner  in  which  the  claims  of  the 
Tenants' rights.  tenants  to  occupancy  rights  have  been 

treated. 

Tlie  protection  aflforded  for  tenants  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
visions of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  was  found  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, and  additional  provisions  for  securing  the  occupancy 
rights  of  tenants  have  been  enacted  for  Hazard. 

The  statement  given  at  para.  31  shows  that  these  provi- 
sions have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  devised. 

The  litigation  on  the  subject  (  vide  para.  30  )  appears  to 
have  been  inconsiderable. 

14.  In  paras.  38  to  41  the  manner  in  which  the  Hazdr^ 
Hazard  forests.  forcsts  have  been  treated  since  annexa- 
tion and  at  this  Settlement  is  described. 

The  area  reserved  as  State  forests  is  small,  but  bears  valu- 
able timber. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  management  of  the  village 
forests  are  still  under  discussion. 

15.  From  para.  47  to  the  end  of  Chapter  V  a  short 
Review  of  tenures  in  accouut  is  giveu  of  the  manner  in  which 

each  tract.  the  proprietary  rights  in  each  separate 

tract  have  been  settled. 

The  most  difficult  questions  arose  as  regards  the  Haripur 
plain,  the  Khdnpur  tract,  and  the  Agror  valley.  Each  of 
these  three  cases  appears  to  have  been  disposed  of  with  due 
regard  to  the  special  circumstances  connected  with  it.  Es- 
pecially as  regards  Agror,  the  settlement  of  rights  in  that 
tract  is,  I  believe,  well  suited  to  its  circumstances,  and  has  on 
the  whole  fulfilled  the  expectations  which  were  formed  when 
it  was  made  in  1870. 

16.  I  now  come  to  the  chapter  on  the  assessment  of  the 
Assessment  chapter;  Revenue.     Nothing  has  struck  me  more 

in  perusing  this  chapter  than  the  anxiety 
of  the  Settlement  Officer  to  be  on  the  moderate  side  in  the 
use  of  his  statistics. 

Wherever  there  was  any  room  for  doubt,  he  has  left  a 
large  margin  in  favor  of  the  people. 

'  The  chapter  commences  with  some  details  concerning  the 
tenure  of  land.     The  Sikh  Revenue  system  is  then  described. 
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Next  comes  an  account  of  the  fiscal  progress  of  the  dis- 
trict under  the  expired  Summary  Settlement,  and  then  Captain 
Wace  explains  the  manner  in  which  he  deduced  his  rates  and 
assessments. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  through  these  calculations, 
but  the  facts  recorded  are  certainly  of  great  value,  and  the 
calculations  appear  to  me  to  be  very  moderate. 

17.      The    Settlement    OflScer  has    not  mentioned  the 
Biee  in  vaines.  effect  of  the  riso  in  priccs  on  the  people's 

means  to  meet  the  calls  of  a  higher  rate 
of  living. 

Assuming  that  the  total  profits  from  land  are  now  three 
times  as  great  as  they  were  at  annexation,  which  is,  I  think,  a 
fair  deduction  from  the  Settlement  Officer  s  whole  argument, 
it  follows  that,  even  after  allowing  for  the  lately  increased 
assessment,  the  zamindArs'  means  are  nearly  quadrupled  as 
compared  with  what  they  were  in  1849  (year  of  annexation), 
thus : — 


In  1849 
In  1874 


Total 
pmpoce. 


100 
300 


Share  absorbed  by 
State  Hevenue. 


25 
30 


Left  to  th^ 
zaminddrs. 


75 
270 


18.  I  ofier  no  remarks  on  what  the  Settlement  Officer 
Salt,  says  regarding  the  consumption  of  illicit 

salt  in  Hazdra,  because  I  shall  shortly 
have  to  report  separately  on  the  subject. 

19.  The  remarks  on  the  value  of  land  are  both  interesting 


Valne  of  land. 


and  valuable. 


In  the  adjoining  district  of  Yusafzai,  prior  to  our  rule 
the  absolute  alienation  of  land  was  unheard  of,  as   was  the 
case  amongst  the  Israelites ;  the  people's  feelings  concerning 
such  alienations  being  then  identical  with  those  inculcated  by 
the  Mosaic  precepts. 
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20.  The  progress  of  the  district  is  summarised  by  the 
Summary  of  fiscal  hutory     Settlement  Officer  in  his  37th  paragraph. 

of  the  district.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  dis- 

trict of  the  Punjab  so  marked  a  contrast  between  the  former 
depressed  and  harassed  state  of  the  country  and  its  present 
well-marked  and  progressive  prosperity. 

21.  I  pass  over  the   questions   involved  in  the  fixing 
Revenue  rates  used  by     of  the  rates  discusscd  in  paras.    38  to  86 

Settlement  Officer.  of  the   Settlement   Officer's  Report,  as 

calling  for  no  remark  from  me. 

22.  In  paras,    87   to    110   an  account  is   given  of  the 
Actual  incidence  of  new     actual   incidence  of  the  new  assessment 

assessments.  judged   from   various   stand-points,  and 

treated  so  exhaustively  that  nothing  can  be  added  with 
advantage. 

23.  In  regard  to  the  question  that  has  been  discussed 
Non-adoption  of  progres-    during  the  Settlement,  whether  in  cases 

sive  jamas.  when  material  increase  had  been  imposed 

a  progressive  jama  might  have  been  fixed  with  advantage, 
Settlement  Officer  has  given  his  reasons  for  not  adopting 
that  course,  and  after  reading  these  I  am  of  opinion  that 
no  hardship  has  been  caused  by  his  enhanced  assessments. 
Still  I  am  myself  rather  in  favor  of  progressive  jamas  as 
allowing  a  rent  payer  to  accommodate  himself  gradually 
to  the  increased  calls  on  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  case 
in  Hazdrd  was  not  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  profits  on 
which  the  new  assessments  entrenched  had  been  in  existence 
for  a  long  time. 

The  statistics  of  the  present  Settlement  show  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  profits  accrued  after  the  rise  of  prices 
in  1861. 

This  observation  is  not  opposed  to  Settlement  Officer's 
statement  that  the  bulk  of  the  increase  of  cultivation  occur- 
red at  a  slightly  earlier  date. 

24.  It  is  a  fact  of  much  importance  that  in  spite  of  the 
Incidence  of  new  assess-     considerable   rfso  iu  the  amount  of  the 

tnent  compared  with    that      t-.  .,  ^7«-_7  /"^i 

of  the  expired  assessment.       xtevcnue,  me  actum  incicLenx^e  Of  the  new 
assessment  reckoned  in  money  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
..expired  Settlement  as  matters  stood  in  1862. 

Owing  to  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of  produce  the 
actual  share  of  the  produce  now  absorbed  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  demand  is  much  less,  vide  para.  100  ;  it  is,  indeed,  lighter 
in  every  way  than  bur  assessment  of  1852  when  that  was  made. 

25.  In  para.  101  the  Settlement  Officer  shows  that  the 
The  relation  of  the  assess-     tracts  nearest  the   Frontier  have    been 

ments  of  each  Tahsu  to  its  t    i   ji  i      ii  Ji  ii 

pohtioai  circumstances.  more  lightly  assessed   than  the  others. 

The  table  given  in  this  para.,  as  also  that  given  in  para.  98, 
shows  how  carefully  the  assessment  in  outlying  tracts  has 
been  Jixed,  where  the  amount  of  the  Revenue  is  of  no 
consequence,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the  people  of  much 
importance. 

•  The  same  principle  has  been  followed  in  Peshdwar  and 

elsewhere  on  this  Frontier.  (In  PeshAwar  by  fixing  a 
Frontier  jama  in  outlying  villages,  and  also  a  jama  which 
the  village  would  have  had  to  pay  if  situated  in  the  interior, 
thus  clearly  pointing  out  to  the  villagers  that  they  were 
receiving  a  large   reduction   in   return  for  border  service  or 

I  watch  and  ward,  a   reduction   which   might   be  disallowed  in 

event  of  serious  misbehaviour). 

26.  The   Settlement   Officer's   comparison  of  the  new 
Comparison  of  new  as-      Hazard   asscssmcut    with   that   of    the 

Bessments  of   Hazara  with  !•••  ti-i*        /»  i*  j 

\  that  of  adjacent  districts.        adjoinmg  Qistricts  IS  01  much  importance. 

At  the  time  the  Rawalpindi  revised  assessment  was 
sanctioned,  it  was  considered  very  low — see  authority  quoted 
in  my  note  to  the  Settlement  Officer's  para  102. 

27.  In  Chapters  VII  and  VIII  an  account  is  given  of 

VIII       ^^^^   of  ^he   minor    operations  of  the 
^  '^       ^         '      Settlement,  but  these  do  not  need  detailed 
notice  by  me. 

28.  It  is   satisfactory   to   reflect   that  the  working  of 
Conclusion  ^^^   Settlement  is   left  in  the  hands  of 

Major  W.  G.  Waterfield,  who  is  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  Settlement  work,  and  who 
has  evinced  a  great  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Settlement 
since  he  took  charge  of  the  district  in  1873.  In  Gujrat  he 
dealt  most  liberally  with  the  people  during  his  Settlement 
operations,  and  he  may  certainly  be  trusted  to  watch  the 
working  of  the  Settlement  now  under  report. 

29.  I  would  have  endeavoured  in  submitting  this 
Report  to  give  the  opinions   of  the   officer  who  acted  for  me 

'  from  1871  to  1874,  did  I   not  know  that  at  different  stages 

D 
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of  the  proceedings  his   opinions  were  called  for  and  duly 
submitted  to  Government. 

30i  Government  has  already,  on  several  occasions  during 
these  Settlement  operations,  expressed  a  very  high  opinion 
of  Captain  Wace's  industry,  zeal  and  ability ;  and  in  closing 
my  letter  J  ask  with  every  confidence  for  a  favorable  acknow- 
ledgment by  Government  of  the  services  he  has  rendered 
in  Hazard.  I  am  myself  fully  satisfied  that  no  one  could 
have  worked  more  laboriously  or  successfully,  or  have  brought 
his  task  to  a  close  more  quickly,  or  have  exercised  more 
patience  and  tact. 

I  beg  also  to  commend  to  Government  the  oflScers  and 
subordinates  who  have  been  favorably  brought  to  notice  by 
Captain  Wace  in  para.  16. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

F.-  R  POLLOCK, 
Covfmxr.  and  Supdt  Peshdwar  Division. 
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No.    1154  S, 

Dated  Lahore,  21st  October  1875. 

From 

W.  M.  YOUNG,  Esquire, 


To 


Sir, 


Sett.  Secy,  to  Finl.  Commr.,  Punjab, 


T.  H.  THOKNTON,  Esq.,  d.  o.  l., 

Secretary  to  Government,  Punjab. 


I  am  desired  by  the  Financial  Commissioner  to  submit 
the  final  report  on  the  Hazdrd  Settlement  by  Captain  Wace, 
Settlement  Officer,  together  with  a  review  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Peshdwar,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir   F.  R.  Pollock,  k.c.s.i. 

2.  The  report  was  received  by  the  Financial    Commis- 
-.^  *    *    1.    oc^.r,  r.f  fi,*.     sioner   on  the  20th  April  1875,    the   3i 

Date  of  submission  of  the  •  iS     .  ^^       «^   7 

report  to  Financial  Commis-  months  wJiicn  elapscd  between  the  31st 
sio^^r.  December    1874,    when    the    Commis- 

sioner's review  was  written,  and  that  date  having  been  occupied 
in  the  preparation  of  the  fair  copy. 

3.  The   Settlement,   which  was  taken  in  hand  in   May 
Conduct  of  the  Settle-     1868,    was    Conducted    throughout    by 

ment.  Captain    Wace.     From    May   1868   to 

February  1871  it  was  supervised  by  Sir  F.  R.  Pollack  as 
Commissioner  of  Peshdwar.  Mr.  D.  C.  Macnabb  succeeded 
him  from  February  1871  to  April  1874,  when  Sir  F.  R. 
Pollock  again  resumed  the  office,  and  under  his  supervision  the 
Settlement  was  completed. 

^   X   X    *  *v,  ,.^^^  4:.     Captain  Wace  has  divided  his 

Contents  of  the  report.  i-.         -lii.       j.  pii 

report  into  eight  chapters   as  lollows  : — 
I. — Geographical  and  physical. 
II. — History. 
I IX. — Administrative,  fiscal,  and  communications. 
IV". — The  people,  their  social  and  material  condition, 
agriculture,  and  industries. 
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V. — The  settlement  of  riorhts. 

VI. — The  settlement  of  the  revenue. 

VII. —  Assignments  of  land  revenue  and  pensions. 

VIII. — Customs  affecting  the  devolution  and  transfer  of 
private  rights  in  the  soil,  and  relating  to 
irrigation. 

5.  Statements,    21    in    number,     containing    valuable 
statements  and  maps.         statistical  information,    and   three   maps 

showing  the  main  divisions  of  races,  the 
main  assessment,  divisions,  andTahsil  and  Thana  jurisdictions, 
are  appended  to  the  report. 

6.  The  village  statements  required  by  Rule  CHI,  V  7, 
issued  under  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act,  have  been 
received  in  the  Financial  Commissioner's  oflBce.  The  annual 
demand  statement,  and  statement  of  tenures  prescribed  in  the 
saiiie  rule,  will  be  found  at  Appendices  20  and  9  among  the 
statements  herewith  submitted. 

7.  The  Settlement   Officer's   covering  letter  has  drawn 

attention  to  the  various  points  connected 
cove^rin^fe^ueT''*  Officer's  ^yith  the  Settlement  ou  which  the  orders 
covering     er.  ^^  Government  are  required.     These  sub- 

jects will  be  considered  in  their  proper   place  in  the   course  of 
this  review. 

8.  The  geographical,  physical,  historical,  administrative, 

and  social  aspect  of  the  Hazdrd  District, 
Subjects  of  general  inter-     ^hich  has  been  detailed  with  great  full- 

est  detailed  m  the  report.  ,  •      •,      i         r^      i    >       -xxt 

ness  and  perspicuity  by  (Japtain  W ace, 
and  the  account  of  which  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
official  literature  of  the  Province,  calls  for  notice  only  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  settlement  of  rights  in  the  land  and  of  the 
revenue,  and  to  that  extent  only  will  this  portion  of  the  report 
be  alluded  to  in  the  remarks  which  the  Financial  Commissioner 
has  to  offer. 

9.  The  tenures  on  which  land  was  held  in  the  Hazdrd 

Districtduring  the  period  of  Daurdni  rule, 
th^l^d^^'^*^  ^^  '^^^^^  ^^  anterior  to  Sikh  rule,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  latter,  and  under  British 
rule  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Regular  Settlement,  have 
been  discussed  by  Captain  Wace  in  Chapter  V,  paragraphs 
1—10. 
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The  disturbing  influences  of  the  first  two  of  these  eras, 
viz.y  the  Daurdni  rule,    extending  for  71 

Tenures  under  the  Durrd-      yearS,    from    A.D.   1747    to  A.D.   1818,    and 

the  Sikh  rule,  extending  for  31  years 
from  A.D.  1819  to  a.d.  1849,  although  alike  resulting, 
in  a  supremacy  of  might,  as  regards  the  possession 
of  the  proprietary  right,  contributed  differently  to  this  end. 
Under  the  Daurdni  rule  the  last  conqueror  of  the  soil  became 
the  "  waris,"  who  did  what  he  willed  with  the  land,  and 
treated  all  other  occupants  as  his  vassals. 

His  rights,  however,  being  based  on  political  power  in  its 
rudest  form,  had  to  be  exercised  with  such  forbearance  as 
circumstances  necessitated  ;  and  the  cultivators  whom  he 
associated  with  him  on  a  feudal  tenure,  though  possessed  of  no 
acknowledged  rights,  received  indulgences  in  proportion  to  their 
power  of  rendering  service,  and,  so  long  as  they  did  so  and 
paid  their  rent,  were  not  disturbed  in  their  holdings.     When 

the  country  was  subdued  to  Sikh  rule. 
Tenures  under  the  Sikh     the  paramount   power   of  the  ''wdrises*' 

was  completely  destroyed,  and  all  alike 
held  their  lands  at  the  will  of  the  State,  and  on  condition  of 
paying  its  full  rent.  Only  where  it  did  not  suit  the  Sikh 
power  to  interfere  directly,  or  where  jagirs  were  conferred,  did 
the  "wAris"  survive.  The  result  was  a  new  tenure,  popularly 
described  by  the  term  *'  khdd  "  or  prescription,  the  only  quali- 
fication to  which  consisted  in  the  exercise  of  direct  relations 
between  the  occupant  of  the  land  and  the  State. 

10.     On  annexation  by  the  British  Government  in  1847 

the  claims  of  the  old  "  wdrises  "  were 

Treatment  of  claims  made    freely  brought  forward.     Maior  Abbott 

on  annexation.  x        j  r  ±1.  ±       i       j        i.-   i 

restored  many  of-  them  to  lands  which 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  Sikh  farmers,  but  his  investiga- 
tions were  not  completed  during  the  Summary  Settlement.  On 
the  supposition  that  a  Regular  Settlement  would  be  speedily 
introduced  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Province,  and  with  a  view 
to  such  claims  being  decided  in  accordance  with  some  general 
principle  in  the  various  districts  where  a  similar  state  of  things 
to  that  above  described  was  found  to  exist,  the  Board  of 
Administration,  in  May  1849,  issued  a  circular  prohibiting  the 
decision  of  claims  of  this  nature  by  Civil  courts  until  an  order 
should  have  been  passed  in  a  Settlement  court ;  and  although 
the  stringent  orders  conveyed  in  that  circular  were  partially 
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modified  in  1852,  yet  the  Regular  Settlement  was  still  looked 
forward  to  as  the  time  at  which  a  full  hearing  would  be  given 
to  all  claims. 

11.  In  1862  the  project  of  undertaking  a  Regular  Settle- 

ment of  Hazard,  with  special   reference 
Institution  of  Settlement     to   the   necessity    of  disposing   of  the 
proceedings  in       .  unadjusted  claims  above  mentioned,  was 

sanctioned  by  Governmeut,  and  Major  Adams,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  was  instructed  to  make  a  record  of  rights. 
The  work  proceeded  very  tardily,  and  in  1868,  when  Captain 
Wace  joined  the  district  with  orders  to  make  his  Settlement, 
the  only  result  which  had  been  obtained  was  the  demar- 
cation of  village  boundaries,  and  the  decision  of  about  2,000 
cases  of  claims  to  proprietary  right. 

12.  The  Summary  Settlement  was  made  in  the  majority 

of  cases    with   persons    in    proprietary 
pr^taryrrg^ht  which  possessiou  of  the  land  in  the  ratio  of  their 

ed  decision  at  the  Keguiar  possessiou,  but  there  Were  many  villages, 
Settiement.  especially    in  the     southern  part  of  the 

district,  the  settlement  of  which  was  made  with  mere  farmers 
and  others,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
proprietary  right  vested  in  the  lessees  or  those  who  held 
under  them.  The  respective  rights  of  these  persons  had  to 
Period  of  limitation  for  be  determined.  Another  important  ques- 
Buits  for  proprietary  right,  tjo^  which  Came  up  for  dccisiou  at  .the 
Regular  Settlement  was  the  period  of  limitation  within  which 
claims  to  the  ownership  of  land  should  be  admitted  in  the 
courts. 

13.  As  Major  Abbott  at  the  Summary  Settlement  had 
restored  some  of  the  old  "  wdrises "  who  had  been  out  of 
possession  for  more  than  12  years  before  British  rule,  and  as 
the  real  basis  of  ownership  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  was  the 
"  wirdsat "  status,  it  was  considered  expedient  to  allow  to  the 
Settlement  Officer  a  discretion  in  restoring  proprietary  right 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  from  a  period  anterior  to  Sikh 
rule. 

14.  At  the  time  when  these  two  questions  had  to  be 
The  Hazdrd  Settlement    decided,     the  Lieutenant  Governor  had 

Rules,  1870.  powor,  uudcr  Act  III  of   1870,  to  pass 

laws  for  Hazdrd,  and  accordingly  the  then  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  late  Sir  Donald  McLeod, .  passed  rules  under  this  Act 
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to  meet  these  two  cases  and  to  provide  generally  for  procedure 
to  be  adopted  in  the  Settlement  operations.  These  rules,  with 
such  modifications  as  had  meanwhile  been  sanctioned,  were 
re-enacted  in  1872  under  33  Victoria  Chapter  III  in  order  to 
give  them  legal  force,  which  was  lost  when  the  Hazdrd  Act 
was  repealed  by  Act  IV  of  1872,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  sections,  relating  to  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  tenants, 
which  were  repealed  by  the  Hazdrd  Tenancy  Hegulation, 
1873,  form  the  basis  upon  which  the  record  of  rights  was 
framed,  and  the  guide  to  procedure  throughout  Settlement 
operations. 

15.  The  first  of  the  rules  provided  that  the  Settlement 

OflScer  should  cause  to  be  prepared  for 
roprie  ary  ng  .  ^^^^    v'iUage   a  statement    showing  for 

each  class  of  village  occupants  the  origin,  nature,  and  dura- 
tion of  their  connection  with  the  village,  and  empowered  the 
Settlement  Officer  to  declare  by  an  order  in  writing,  enfaced 
upon  the  statement,  what  parties  were  in  proprietary  posses- 
sion of  any  description,  and  what  parties  were  not  in  posses- 
sion, or  merely  tenants. 

16.  Under  Eule  2  the  order  might  be  disputed,  the 
investigation  into  the  objection  being  conducted  in  the 
manner  provided  for  judicial  suits.  Rule  64  further  provided 
for  suits  being  brought  within  a  period  of  three  years  after  the 
Settlement  Officer's  final  report  by  persons  who  were  absent 
during  Settlement  operations.  But  with  this  exception,  and 
subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  certain  precautions  for  giving 
publicity  to  the  rules,  it  was  provided  (Rule  60)  that  all  records 
of  rights,  customs,  liabilities,  and  rules  drawn  up  by  the 
Settlement  Officer,  should,  when  confirmed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  Financial  Commissioner,  be  considered  a  final 
Settlement  of  all  matters  therein  treated  of,  admitting  of  no 
rebuttal  by  subsequent  suit  except  where  any  given  field  was 
entered  under  a  holding  contrary  to  the  Settlement  award  in 
respect  of  it. 

17.  Rules  3 — 5  enabled  the  Settlement  Officer  (with 
limitation  Certain   provisos  )    to    decree    to    persons 

claiming  proprietary  right,  the  restoration 
of  any  rights  which  they  possessed  immediately  before  the 
Sikh  conquest  of  Hazdrd,  and  extended  the  period  of  limita- 
tion indefinitely  in  cases  of  mortgage. 
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18.  These  sections  (3 — 5)  have  been  repealed  by  the 
Frontier  Regulation  No.  10  dated  6th  March  1874,  issued 
under  33  Vict.  C.  Ill,  which  introduced  the  Indian  Limita- 
tion Act  (IX  of  1871)  into  Hazard  from  that  date,  except 
in  regard  to  claims  instituted  under  the  Hazard  Settlement 
rules,  or  admissible  under  Rule  64. 

19.  The  statement  prescribed  by  Rule  I  has  been  pre- 
rru      A   '      1,-  V.  *!,      pared  for  each  village,  and  the  Settle- 

The  mode  in  which  the      ^  ^^^        ,  i7  i     i  .1 

Erovisions  of  Rule  I  regard-    meut  Umcer  s  award  been  recorded  there - 

c^rL'^ou^'^  "'^^^  "^^"^     ?P^^-     T^®  Financial  Commissioner  has 
inspected  one  of   those  statements.      It 
appears  that  the  procedure  adopted  was  as  follows  : — 

The  proprietors  and  holders  of  land  in  the  village  for 
which  a  statement  under  the  first  of  the  Hazdrd  Settlement 
rules  was  to  be  prepared  were  summoned  to  one  place,  and 
their  depositions  taken.  A  full  account  of  the  tenure  of  the 
village  and  a  pedigree  table  of  the  holders  was  prepared ;  all 
judicial  decisions  passed  regarding  proprietary  right  in  the  vil- 
lage were  collated  ;  and.  upon  these  materials  a  proceeding  was 
recorded  by  the  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer  with  his 
recommendations  regarding  the  persons  to  whom  the  proprie- 
tary right  should  be  awarded. 

The  Settlement  Officer  then  in  an  English  proceeding 
passed  his  orders,  stating  definitely  the  manner  in  which  the 
proprietary  right  in  the  village  was  to  be  held,  and  these 
orders  were  recorded  in  the  vernacular  on  the  statement  pres- 
cribed by  Rule  I,  in  which  all  the  above  particulars  were 
entered,  and  signed  by  the  Settlement  Officer. 

20.  The  question  of  the  finality  of  these  awards,  and  the 
The  finality  of  the  Settle-     expediency  of  their  being  so  considered, 

ment  Officer' s  awards  is  perhaps  the  most  important  point  for 
under  Rule  I.  the  Government  to   consider  in  accord- 

ing sanction  to  the  Settlement  record.  Under  Rule  60 
above  mentioned,  the  confirmation  of  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner impresses  the  stamp  of  finality  upon  all  such  awards 
unless  the  local  Government  shall  see  cause  to  doubt  whether 
sufficient  publicity  was  given  to  the  rules,  or,  for  other  reason, 
shall  see  fit  to  annul  or  vary  any  of  the  proceedings  reported. 
Persons,  who  can  show  that  they  were  absent  and  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on,  have  a  term  of  grace  of  three  years  from 
the  date  of  Captain  Wace's  report  (1st  November  1874)  to 
prove  their  absence  and  bring  their  claims  ;  otherwise,  accord- 
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ing  tcTthe  letter  of  the  rules,  no  court  can  entertain  a  suit  to 
disprove  an  award,  and  no  application  of  the  nature  described 
in  Section  20  of  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act  (XXXIII 
of  1871)  can  be  entertained  for  obtaining  a  declaration  that 
any  entry  in  the  Settlement  record  is  incorrect;  in  other 
words  a  finality  will  be  conferred  upon  the  HazArd  Settlement 
records,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  Settlement  Officer's  awards 
under  Rule  I,  but  also  as  regards  all  records  of  rights, 
customs,  liabilities,  and  rules  drawn  up  by  the  Settlement 
Officer  which  it  has  never  been  deemed  expedient  to  confer  upon 
the  proceedings  of  any  other  Settlement,  and  which  removes 
them  for  all  time  from  the  operation  of  the  judicial  courts,  the 
natural  remedy  for  all  cases  of  incorrect  record. 

21.  It  will  be  anticipated  from  these  remarks  that  the 
Repeal  of  Hazdr^  Settle-     Financial  Commissioner  concurs  gener- 

ment  rules  recommended.       q]\j  [^  ^j^g  yiew  taken  by  Captain  Waco, 

and  expressed  in  paragraph  8  of  his  covering  letter,  that  it  is 
necessary  that  these  provisions  of  the  Hazdrd  Settlement 
rules  should  be  repealed.  The  questions  regarding  which 
decision  was  aimed  at  in  these  rules  have  since  been  fully  deve- 
loped, and  the  Legislature  has  now  provided  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure more  easy  and  complete  than  is  contained  in  them. 
The  sections  of  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act  which  apply  to 
the  revision  of  the  records  of  a  Regular  Settlement  at 
resettlement  and  the  intermediate  remedies  afforded  by  the  civil 
courts,  and  Section  20  of  the  Act,  are  as  suitable  to  Hazdrd  as 
to  any  other  district,  and  provide  a  means  of  correcting  possi- 
ble errors  and  omissions  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  in 
force,  however  carefully  the  Settlement  may  have  been  made. 
The  Financial  Commissioner  therefore  considers  that  Chapter 
O  of  these  rules  (not  excepting  Section  64,  for  which  reasons 
will  be  given )  should  be  repealed. 

22.  But  it   will   be  observed   that   Captain   Wace   in 

making    this    recommendation   contem- 

f^^^rHrdin^^aiit  ^"^^f    P'  ^^^^  nevertheless  that  the  awards  passed 
^ards!^*^  ^^         ^  ^      by  him  under  the  first  of   the  Hazard 

Settlement  rules  should  become  final 
after  three  years.  Relying  upon  tha  terms  of  No.  63  of  the 
rules,  which  provides  that,  "  except  as  expressly  provided  in 
these  rules,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Hazdrd  Settlement 
shall  be  .regulated  by  the  spirit  of  the  enactments  under 
which  the  first  Settlements  of  the  interior  districts  of  the 
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Punjab  were  carried  out,"  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  awards 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  passed  in  other  districts  of  the 
province  under  the  Bengal  Regulations  V 1 1  of  1822,  IX  of 
1825,  and  IX  of  1833,  and  upon  this  assumption  he  points 
out  that  under  Article  44  of  the  2nd  schedule  of  the  Indian 
Limitation  Act  (Act  IX  of  1871),  which  was  extended  to 
Hazard  by  Frontier  Regulation  iSo.  10  dated  6th  March 
1874,  such  awards  can  only  be  contested  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  award.  He  admits,  however,  that  *'  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Hazard  awards  were  made  under  the  regula- 
tions "  above  quoted,  and,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  on 
the  subject,  recommends  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Hazdrd  Settlement  rules  are  repealed,  it  should  be  expressly 
enacted  that  no  suit  shall  be  brought  to  contest  awards  made 
under  the  1st  of  the  Hazard  Settlement  rules  after  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  final  order  in  each  case. 

23.     There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  desire   evinced 
Financial  Commissioner's     V  Captain  Wace  to  prevent  a  resuscita- 
opinion    regarding    the      -tiou  of  all  the  questions  regarding  pro- 
finaity  of  the  awards.  prietary  right  which  have  been  so  care- 

fully and  thoroughly  disposed  of;  and  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  giving  as  little 
opportunity  as  possible  for  the  revival  of  old  claims  which 
can  never  be  considered  so  satisfactorily  in  isolated  instances 
as  during  the  operations  of  a  Settlement  when  such  ques- 
tions can  be  treated  on  general  principles  ;  but  the  effect  of 
Captain  Wace's  proposal  would  be  to  give  the  force  of  judi- 
cial decisions  to  all  his  awards  regarding  proprietary  right, 
and  to  leave  no  remedy  whatever  to  any  persons  who  may 
consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  awards. 

The  remedy  afforded  in  cases  of  judicial  suits  by  means  of  a 
review  of  judgment  would,  moreover,  not  be  available,  as  such 
reviews  can  only  be  entertained  on  decisions  passed  under  the 
Civil  Procedure  Code.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Financial 
Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Punjab 
Land  Revenue  Act,  if  allowed  to  operate  in  Hazdr^  as  in 
other  districts,  are  sufficient.  A  presumptive  force  will  be 
secured  to  the  awards,  to  rebut  which  the  courts  will  require 
strong  evidence,  while  cases  of  manifest  error  can  be  dealt 
with  under  Section  20  of  the  Act.  It  is  not  likely  that  suits 
will  be  hereafter  numerous  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
fipeeial  facilities  given  at  Settlement  by  extending  the  term  of 
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limitation  and  by  reducing  the  amount  of  stamp  on  suits  have 
been  withdrawn. 

24.  If  this  course  is  adopted,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
keep  alive  Section  64  of  the  Rules,  as  absentees  will  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  persons,  and  will  have  their  remedy  in  a 
Civil  suit  to  an  equal  extent.  The  Financial  Commissioner 
accordingly  advocates  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Hazard 
Settlement  rules, 

25.  A  large  number  of  suits  regarding  proprietary  right 
Suits  regarding  proprie-     Were   heard   in  the   Settlement  courts. 

tary  right,  The  principles  upon  which  these   claims 

were  decided  are  given  in  paragraph  12  of  Chapter  V,  and 
from  the  line  adopted  in  their  disposal  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  tendency  of  the  orders  passed  at  Settlement,  both  as  regards 
the  awards  under  the  Settlement  rules  and  judicial  suits^  has 
been  to  maintain,  as  far  as  posible,  the  status  of  the  Summary 
Settlement  without  passing  over  the  claims  arising  from  the 
old  **  wirdsat  "  tenures. 

26.  The  measures  taken  by  Captain  Wace  for  carrying 
out  execution  of  these  decrees  in  the  Settlement  courts  were 
very  judicious,  and  will  result  in  a  saving  of  trouble  to  the 
district  courts. 

27.  The  reasons  given  for  admitting  the   tenure   known 

M'lik  kabzas  ^®  *^^^  ^^  mdlik  kabzd  into  the  Hazdrd 

District  are  suflScient.  The  number  of 
such  holdings  recorded  is  only  1,925,  comprising  3  per  cent, 
of  the  cultivated  area. 

28.  The  mode  in  which  tenancy  rights  have  been  settled 
^.  , .  '     .       .  is  described  in  Chapter  V,  paras^raph   19 

Rights  of  tenants.  ^    ,  j.        /\   •    •      ii  ^       o 

et  seq.  .ot  the  report.  Originally  rules  for 
dealing  with  the  subject  were  framed  in  1870,  and  embodied  in 
the  Hazdra  Settlement  rules  ;  but  in  1871,  on  Captain  Wace's 
recommendation,  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  which  it  had  not 
been  deemed  at  first  advisable  to  enforce  without  enquiry,  was 
introduced  with  certain  additions,  of  which  the  principal  was 
framed  to  give  a  wider  protection  to  occupancy  rights  than  was 
secured  by  the  Act.  The  necessity  for  this  extension  ia 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  23,919  tenants 
with  rights  of  occupancy  as  recorded  at  the  Settlemeat,,  17,714 
have  been  clas^d  under  the  special  clauses  enacted  ibr  Hazdr^  ; 
a  further  step  in  the  same  direction  was  app^o^atjy  taken  by 
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recording  as  tenants  with  tights  of  occupancy  those  regarding 
whom  it  could  not  be  affirmed  with  some  certainty  in  a  sum- 
mary enquiry,  at  which  nearly  the  whole  village  was  present, 
that  their  holding  was  of  recent  origin. 

A  presumption  in  favor  of  a  tenant  of  this  description  was  thus 
raised  by  the  Settlement  proceedings,  which  appears  a  little  to 
militate  with  the  Hazard  Tenancy  Regulation,  in  which  certain 
definite  requirements  have  to  be  fulfilled  before  the  presumption 
is  inferred  ;  but  it  appears  that  very  few  suits  were  brought  to 
contest  the  awards  given,  and  there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  the  awards  were  made  without  due  consideration. 

29.  There  is  a  difficulty  regarding  the  efiect  of  the  awards 
^^^  of  tenancy  status  passed  by  the  Settlement 

enancy  awar  8.  Officer  Under  the  first  of  Hazard   Settle- 

ment rules,  which  appears  to  require  special  measures.  The 
Financial  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  grounds  on 
which  proprietors  should  be  allowed  to  sue  to  set  aside  these 
awards  in  a  regular  suit  are  those  which  are  given  in  clauses  2 
and  3  of  section  6  of  the  Hazdrd  Tenancy  Regulation,  which 
are  identical  with  the  parallel  provisions  in  the  Punjab 
Tenancy  Act,  1868.  The  word  "heretofore"  in  the  first 
clause  of  that  section,  however,  limits  the  efiect  of  these  pro- 
visions to  Settlements  already  sanctioned  by  the  local  Govern- 
ment when  the  Hazard  Tenancy  Regulation  was  passed,  and 
although  no  such  Settlement  had  been  sanctioned  for  Hazdrd  at 
that  time,  and  the  section  is  therefore  meaningless  as  applied 
to  Hazdrd,  still  the  fact  remarins  that  the  section  as  now  worded 
cannot  apply  to  entries  in  the  Settlement  records  framed 
by  Captain  Wace. 

30.  If  it  should  be  held  by  Government  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  "heretofore  "  do.es  not  preclude  this  section 
from  applying  to  the  records  of  the  Settlement  now  reported, 
or  if  it  be  held  that  practically  the  section  will  be  considered  by 
the  courts  as  applying  to  these  entries,  then  perhaps  no  special 
measures  are  necessary,  but  the  Financial  Commissioner  thinks 
that  this  can  hardly  be  assumed,  and  that  practically,  unless 
some  measures  are  taken  to  give  the  Settlement  Officer's  awards 
regarding  occupancy  rights  special  force,  the  result  of  repeal- 
ing the  Hazdrd  Settlement  rules  will  be  that  these  awards 
will  be  subject  to  dispute  in  the  courts  on  any  grounds,  and  that 
it  will  be  open  to  proprietors  to  put  such  tenants  to  the  proof 
of  their  status  on  any  of  the  grounds  mentioned  in  section  5 
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of  the  Ilazdrd  Tenancy  "Regulation.  In  that  case  it  will  be 
desirable  either  to  re-enact  the  Hazdrd  Tenancy  Regulation 
with  the  omission  of  the  word  "  heretofore  "  in  section  6,  or 
to  pass  some  special  enactment,  as  proposed  by  Captain  Wace 
at  the  close  of  paragraph  1 1  of  his  covering  letter,  providing 
that  no  suit  shall  be  brought  to  contest  awards  concerning  a 
tenant's  claim  to  occupancy  right  after  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  final  order  in  each  case.  For  reasons  similar  to  those 
given  above  regarding  the  inadvisability  of  giving  a  finality  to 
awards  regarding  proprietary  right,  the  Financial  Commissioner 
would  prefer  the  former  alternative. 

31.  The  difficulty  above  described  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  case  of  any  Settlement  which  may  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  local  Government  after  the  passing  of  the  Pun- 
jab Tenancy  Act,  1868  ;  and  although  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  report  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  Hazdrd  Tenancy  Regu- 
lation is  amended,  the  Financial  Commissioner  thinks  it  well 
to  point  out  that  a  similar  measure  will  be  called  for  hereafter 
in  the  case  of  Settlements  in  which  the  entries  regarding  tenant 
right  are  governed  by  section  6  of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act. 

32.  The  only  force  conferred  by  law  upon  such  entries 
under  present  circumstances  is  that  they  are  presumed  to  be 
true  under  section  16  of  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act,  1871, 
when  the  record  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  local  Government; 
and  this  presumption,  in  default  of  any  definite  provision,  in 
accordance  with  which  alone  they  may  be  disputed,  will  not 
prevent  a  suit  being  brought  to  set  them  aside  upon  grounds 
other  than  those  contained  in  clauses  2  and  3  of  section  6  of 
the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act ;  whereas  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
lature  appears  to  have  been  that  these  grounds  only  should  be 
accepted  by  the  courts  as  constituting  a  valid  reason  for  setting 
them  aside. 

33.  In  his   remarks  on    sub-tenancies  the  Settlement 
Sub-tenancies.  Officer  notices  that  there  are   801  sub- 
tenants who  have  a  right  of  occupancy. 

It  is  not  clear  what  is  the  status  of  the  original  tenants  where 
this  is  the  case. 

34.  The   questions    connected  with    the    Government 
yorcsti.  rights  in  Hazdrd  forests  has  been  fully 

discussed  and  settled  in  a  separate  corres- 
pondence ;  and  a  regulation  framed  under  33  Victoria  Chapter 
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III  is  in  force.  The  requirements  of  the  zaminddrs  have  been 
fully  considered,  and  their  rights  of  use  recorded. 

35.  The  work  performed  by  Captain  Wace  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Reynolds,  Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests,  has  been 
elsewhere  acknowledged.  The  Financial  Commissioner  thinks 
it  very  desirable  that  maps  similar  to  those  prepared  for  the 
Haripur  and  Abbottabad  Tahsils  should  be  prepared  for  the 
State  forests  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil,  as  suggested  in  para- 
graph 40  of  Chapter  V  of  the  report.  Captain  Wace  also 
recommends  that  the  local  Government  should  be  empowered 
to  frame  rules  regarding  the  village  forests  which  have  not 
been  reserved  to  the  State,  and  this  subject  will  require  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities, 

36.  From  the  statement  appended  to  Chapter  V  para- 

graph  36  of  the  report,   it  appears  that 

beds  of  rivers  and  torrents  have  been 

recorded  as  village  common.     This  area,  amounting  to  87,564 

acres,  the  Financial  Commissioner  thinks,  should  have  been 

recorded  as  Government  property. 

37.  The  Financial  Commissioner  concurs  with  Captain 

Wace  in  his  remarks  regarding  the  maps 
age  SI    maps.  ^^  village  sites  which  have  been  prepared 

daring  Settlement  operations.  A  proposal  was  recently  made 
by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  to  give  copies  of  these  maps  to 
the  patwdris,  but,  for  the  reasons  given  by  the  Settlement 
Officer,  this  was  not  considered  necessary. 

38.  From  the  note  to  paragraph  46  of  Chapter  V  of  the 
Filing  of  statement  of     report     the     Financial     Commissioner 

awards  to  proprietary  right,  gathers  that  the  statements  showing 
awards  under  the  firstof  the  Hazdrd Settlement  rules  have  been 
filed  in  the  village  bundle  of  miscellaneous  papers.  As  these 
statements  constitute  the  whole  records  of  investigation  into 
proprietary  rights  upon  which  the  awards  were  based,  and 
any  application  to  contest  the  Settlement  record  will  involve 
a  reference  to  them,  the  Financial  Commissioner  thinks  they 
should  be  permanently  preserved.  The  effect  of  their  being 
♦Entry No.  1  in  Appen-  fl^^  in  the  miscellaneous  bundle  would 
dix  11,  with  Appendix  XXI  be  that  they  would  be  destroyed  aiter 
of  Directions  for  couectors.  gj^  years  Under  existing  rules*  unless 
special  orders  were  given  to  presei:va  them. 
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39.  The  mode  in  which  the  proprietary  tetiures  of  each 
Proprietary  tenurea  in  the     principal  tract  have  been  Settled  is  des- 

principai  tracts.  cribed  in  Chapter  V,  paragraphs  47 — 69 

of  the  report.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  since  Sikh  rule 
these  rights  have  remained  in  abeyance,  and  no  one  can  be 
said  to  have  been  hardly  used  by  the  decision  now  adopted. 

The  most  important  cases  have  received  the  orders  of 
Government. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  provisions  of  No.  4  of  the 
Hazdr4  Settlement  rules,  regarding  the  procedure  to  be 
adopted  in  cases  when  the  Sikh  Government  had  confiscated 
the  proprietary  right  of  the  old  '*  wdrises/*  were  followed,  wafs 
that  of  the  Khdnpur  Ghakkars,  a  full  account  of  whom  was 
separately  submitted  to  Government,  and  an  account  is  also 
given  in  paragraphs  55 — 57  of  this  chapter  of  the  report. 

40.  'J'he  assessments  of  Hazdrd  have  been  so  fully  dis- 
The   settlement  of  the     cussed  in  the  prolonged  correspondence 

^^®^^®-  which  has  passed  on  tbe  subject  that  it 

does  not  appear  necessary  in  this  review  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed account  of  the  principles  on  which  they  have  been  based. 
The  chapter  (VI)  which  Captain  Wace  has  devoted  to  this 
subject  reads  rather  like  an  apology  for  the  increase  which  he 
has  considered  himself  justified  in  taking,  and  it  is  not  unna- 
tural that  he  should  have  put  himself  on  his  defence  in  writ- 
ing it.  His  remarks  show  how  fully  the  necessity  for 
moderation  in  the  demand  has  been  appreciated  by  him.  The 
grounds  upon  which  he  justifies  the  enhancement  amounting 
to  36*6  per  cent,  will  here  be  briefly  recapitulated. 

41.  When  the  first  summary  assessment  was  made  in 

-,.    ^  ^  1847    by    Major    Abbott,    he    was    in- 

First  summary  assessments.  ,         .     -l   ,  •'l  .1  /      1       ■l/'il 

structed  to  reduce  the  standard  oi  the 
State's  demand  from  one-half  of  the  produce,  the  proportion 
claimed  by  the  Sikh  Government,  to  one-third.  Major 
Abbott's  assessments  were  not  based  on  any  measurements. 
The  method  followed  by  him  appears  to  have  been  to  ascer- 
tain the  sums  levied  by  the  Sikh  Government  during  the  few 
years  preceding,  and,  after  enquiry  into  the .  circumstances  of 
each  village,  to  assess  on  the  average  15  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  previous  payments.  After  three  years  these  assessments 
were  revised  ;  prices  had  fallen  greatly,  but  notwithstanding 
the  proportional  decrease,  called  for  by  this  fact,  Major  Abbott 
was  able  to  take  almost  the  same  amount  as  before   owing  to 
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improvement  in  cultivation  and  increase  in  population  in  some 
tracts.  The  large  increase  in  some  villages  taken  on  the 
occasion  of  this  second  Summary  Settlement  is  noticeable  as 
showing  that  even  at  that  time  where  the  assets  justified  it, 
an  increase  of  100  or  200  per  cent,  could  be  demanded  with- 
out apprehension. 

42.  The  assessment  of  1852  amounted  to  Rs.  2,32,834, 
and  this  Summary  Settlement  remained  in  force  until  the  new 
assessments  in  1871-72,  the  changes  meanwhile  having  caused 
a  reduction  of  only  Rs.  3,230  in  the  demand.  Captain  Wace 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  summary  assessment 
represented  on  the  whole  one-fourth  of  the  gross  assets  of  the 
district. 

43.  For  20  years  this  assessment  was  realized  without 
Grounds  of  enhancement     any  difficulty.     Meanwhile  the  following 

of  the  revenue.  Considerations  are  brought  forward  by 

the  Settlement  Officer  in  justification  of  the  enhancement  now 
taken,  amounting  to  36*6  per  cent. 

I. — The  proportion  of  population  per  square  mile  of 
cultivated  area  ranges  from  267  to  1,124,  except 
in  the  mountain  tracts  of  the  I«Iansahra  Tahsil, 
w^here  it  is  as  low  as  180,  but  in  these  tracts  there 
are  large  assets  from  the  produce  of  milch  cattle 
pastured  on  the  grass  wastes.  The  average  of 
population  per  square  mile  of  cultivated  area  for 
the  whole  district  is  559. 

II. — The  district  is  not  ordinarily  affected  by  the  famines 
which  attack  the  plains  of  the  Punjab.  Neither 
the  famine  of  1860-61  nor  the  scarcity  of  1869-70 
extended  to  Hazdra ;  at  the  same  time  the  agri- 
culturists reap  the  benefit  of  the  high  prices  result- 
ing from  such  scarcity  in  other  places. 

III.-T-Prices  have  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  if  the 
assessment  of  1852  absorbed  :|;th  of  the  produce 
at  the  values  then  existing,  the  same  assessment 
might  have  been  taken  in  1871  from  the  same 
cultivated  area  without  absorbing  more  than  y^th 
of  the  produce. 

IV. — There  has  also  been  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of 
milch  produce  and  cattle,  whereas  in  the  hill 
tracts  the  people  depend  upon  the  produce  of  their 
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cattle   to   a  great  extent  ;    this  fact    shows    an 
improvement  in  their  condition. 

V. — The  value  of  grass  and  wood  has  risen,  and  the 
villagers  in  the  Abbottabad  and  Haripur  Tahsils 
realize  profits  by  the  sale  of  these  products. 

VI. — Trade  has  received  a  considerable  impetus. 

VII.— The  cultivated  area  between  1860-63  and  1869-70, 
or  only  six  or  seven  years,  increased  26  per  cent. 
Making  corrections  for  imperfect  measurements  in 
1863,  and  adding  an  estimated  increase  for  the 
previous  years  from  1852  to  1863,  the  Settlement 
Officer  puts  the  increase  during  the  currency  of  the 
Summary  Settlement  at  30  per  cent.  Captain 
Wace  has  been  very  careful  not  to  over-estimate 
this  increase. 

VIII. — The  value  of  land  has  very  largely  increased. 

IX. — The  district  has   had  28  years  of  peace,   and   the 
people  are  thriving  and  prosperous. 

44.  In   paragraph   39    of  this  chapter  the  Settlement 

Officer  enumerates  the  processes  of  which 

nse^dt/ktaemeTo^^^^^^    ^^  availed  himself  as  guides  in  fixing 

the  demand,  and  notices  each  in   detail. 

The  subjects  may  be  divided  into  the  following  headings  : — 

1.  Area. 

2.  Soils  and  soil  rates. 

3.  Estimate  of  produce. 

4.  Plough  estimate. 

45.  The  produce  estimate  is  discussed  in  paragraphs 
60 — 64  of  this  chapter.  The  method  in  which  Captain  Wace 
arrived  at  his  soil  rates  is  detailed  in  paragraphs  65  seq.  The 
plough  rates  are  described  in  paragraph  81.  Cash  rents  could 
not  be  utilized  to  any  extent  as  a  guide,  as  they  were  generally 
fixed  according  to  ancient  custom,  depending  upon  the  relative 
position  of  landlord  and  tenant  during  the  times  of  distur- 
bance prior  to  British  rule. 

46.  The  principle  adopted  by  Captain  Wace  of  assessinor 
inferior  lands  when  the  produce  is  less  certain,  at  rates  lower 
than  might  be  warranted  by  the  estimates,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
It  has  been  sometimes  the  tendency  to  look  for  an  increase 
in  the  revenue  by  slightly  raising  the  assessment  on  inferior 

F 
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lands,  which  form  the  bulk  of  cultivation.  In  Hazard  the 
reverse  has  been  done.  The  rates  fixed  for  the  poorer  soils* 
are  lower  than  those  of  the  Summary  Settlement,  and  this 
procedure  will  secure  the  newly-cultivated  lands,  which  are 
mostly  of  the  poorer  kinds,  from  over-assessment. 

47.  The  general  soundness  of  Captain  Wace's  estimates 
has  not  been  disputed,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  before  regarding  them. 

The  remarks  contained  in  Chapter  VI  paragraph  87  of 
the  report,  show  what  considerations,  apart  trom  mere  calcu- 
lation of  the  assets,  were  kept  in  view  by  him  in  making  the 
assessments.  The  Financial  Commissioner  has  not  had  reason 
to  doubt  that  Captain  Wace's  assessments  were  framed  with 
as  much  regard  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  district  as 
to  its  resources. 

48.  The  new  demand  has  been  collected  for  four  seasons 
without  difficulty,  and  the  Deputy  Commissiolier,  Major 
Waterfield,  himself  a  Settlement  Officer  of  experience,  has 
recorded  his  opinion  that  '^  the  assessments  are  fair  and  even, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  realization  of  the 
revenue,  and  no  distress,  and  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  new 
assessment  checking  the  improved  prosperity  which  has  been 
so  marked  in  the  last  few  years." 

49.  The   Financial  Commissioner  would  draw  attention 

to  the  number   of  cases  ( stated  in  the 
JUS  men  o  ren  s.  ^able   appended    to   paragraph   122)  in 

which,  after  the  announcement  of  the  jamas,  the  rents  of 
tenants  were  enhanced  by  agreement.  It  may  be  gathered 
from  this  that  the  net  profits  remaining  after  the  Govern- 
ment demand  had  been  deducted  were  sufficiently  large  in 
these  cases  to  afford  ample  scope  for  such  enhancement  of 
rent. 

The  cash  rents  have  risen  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the 
Government  demand ;  hence  the  profits  of  the  landlord  are 
higher  than  they  were  before  Settlement.  The.  Settlement 
Officer's  awards  regarding  rent  are  secured  for  the  term  of 
Settlement  by  section  2  of  the  Hazdrd  Tenancy  Regulation, 
1873,  which  continues  in  force. 

50.  The  system  under  which  changes  owing  to  alluvion 

.  and  diluvion  from  the  mountain  torrents 

Alluvion  an      uvioii.        ^^  Hazard,  are  to  be   dealt  with,  has  been 
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separately  reported  to  Government,  and  orders  have  been 
received. 

51.  The  Financial  Commissioner  is  glad  to  observe 
that  nearly  all  the  patwdris  left  in  the  district  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Settlement  operations  were  natives  either  of  Hazdrd  or 
of  the  adjoining  districts. 

52.  Chapter  VII  of  the  report  deals  with  assignments 
AsRignmentfl  of  land       of  land    revonuo   and    pensions.      The 

revenue  and  pensions.  roports  on  each  caso  have  been  separately 

submitted  and  disposed  of. 

53.  Regarding  the  assessment  of  gardens  and  groves  the 
•      3         ,  Financial    Commissioner    remarks    that 

Gardens  and  groves.  j. i         v  r  r»  ui     j      u.      'xt. 

they  have  been  more  lavourably  dealt  with 
under  the  prov^isions  of  Financial  Commissioner's  Book  Circu- 
lar 1  of  1870  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  recent 
orders,  embodied  in  paragraph  71  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
"  Directions  for  Settlement  Officers,"  been  in  force  when  the 
assessments  were  made. 

Some  valuable  gardens  in  the  Haripur  Tahsil,  which  would 
have  been  assessed  under  the  latter  orders  at  full  rates,  have 
thus  escaped  with  assessment  at  half  revenue  rates. 

54.  The  succession  to  the  Tarkheli  jdgf r,  regarding  which 
Succession  to  the  Tarkheii     the  Settlement  Officer  expresses  a  doubt 

i^g^^-  in  paragraph  14,  will  be  governed  by  the 

orders  contained  in  Punjab  Government  No.  359  dated  19th 
May  1870.  *  The  provision  which  the  Settlement  Officer  desires 
was  made  in  Punjab  Government  Notification  No.  1574  dated 
6th  October  1874,  which  added  an  exception  to  No.  41  of  the 
rules  issued  under  the  Pensions  Act,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
rule  of  integral  succession  is  not  to  be  enforced  where  a  different 
rule  has  been  prescribed  in  the  grant. 

55.  The  Financial  Commissioner  is  unable  to  concur  with 

the  Settlement  Officer  in  his  remarks, 
at  the  close  of  paragraph  20,  regarding 
the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  indms  granted  to  headmen 
when  the  amount  of  the  Government  revenue  is  revised.  These 
indms,  as  subsequently  stated  in  paragraph  22,  have  been 
granted  in  addition  to  the  5  per  cent,  cess  ordinarily  granted 
to  headmen  for  the  trouble  of  collection.  They  represent  cash 
allowances,  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
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proprietary  holdings,  and  not  necessarily  open  to  revision  at 
a  revision  of  the  revenue. 

56.  The  total  amount  of  assignments  in  Hazdrd  is  Rs. 
^    ,     .         ,  90,432,  or  29  per  cent,  on  the  Government 

Total  assignments.  ■•  %        t  j.i  t«         .'  I'i-j. 

demand.     J  n  no  other  t  rontier  district 
has  so  liberal  a  distribution  of  assignments  been  sanctioned. 

57.  The  last  chapter  of  the  report  contains  an  account 

of  the  customs  affecting  the  transfer  and 
Looai  customs.  devolution  of  private  rights  in  the  soil 

and  irrigation. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  the  Settlement  Officer  has  not 
availed  himself  of  the  permission  accorded  in  Financial  Com- 
niissionor's  Circular  No.  18  of  1855  to  record  customs  for  future 
observance  not  supported  by  previous  usage.  This  permis- 
sion is  no  longer  in  existence,  having  been  superseded  by  the 
rules  under  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act,  1871,  C.  Ill,  V. 
36,  which  were,  however,  published  after  the  proceedings  of 
the  Hazdrd  Settlement  were  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

In  one  instance  the  Settlement  Officer  is  betrayed  into 
a  misapprehension  as  regards  the  customs  which  should  be 
accepted  as  valid,  viz.,  in  paragraph  29,  where  he  describes  a 
custom  regarding  a  distinction  between  the  issue  of  wives  of 
pure  and  mixed  descent  as  opposed  to  '^  natural  justice," — a 
standard  for  which  there  is  no  test  beyond  the  ideas  enter- 
tained by  nations  or  individuals. 

58.  The  expenditure  from  imperial   revenues  incurred 

in    the     Settlement    amounts     to     Rs, 
Expenditure.  3,71,885,  the  Settlement  feeslevied  from 

the  people  to  Rs.  1,44,101,  total  cost  Rs.  5,16,076. 

59.  The  term  for  which  the  Settlement  is  to  run  has 

^  „  ,,,       ^  been  fixed  at  30  years  by  the  orders  con- 

Term  of  Settlement.  ,      .  "^-vt        ^iK/»jxJriixT- 

veyed    m    your  No.    1456  dated  24th 
August  1874. 

60.  The  Financial  Commissioner  recommends  that  final 
p  nt   r  uirin    orders     sanction  be  now  accordcd  (1)  to 'the  record 

of  G^ovemme^nt.  of  rights,  (2)  to  the  assossmout,  amount- 

*  Including  ugir.  '^^S  ^^  ^^'  3,08,394^  and  (3)  to  the  rates 

fixed  for    cesses   as  given  in  the  tabular 

statement  appended  to  paragraph  106,  Chapter  VI  of  the 

Report. 
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6 1 .  The  other  points  requiring  the  orders  of  Government 

are — 

(1).  The  repeal  of  the  Hazdr&  Settlement  rules 
(paragraph  21   seq.  of  this  review). 

(2).  The  measures  to  be  taken  for  securing  the 
entries  regarding  occupancy  rights  of  tenants, 
( paragraph  30  ). 

(3).  The  alteration  proposed  in  paragraph  36  of  this 
review  regarding  the  entry  of  river  beds  in 
the  Settlement  record. 

62.  In  conclusion,  the  Financial  Commissioner  desires 

to  bear  testimony  to  the  care  and  ability 
which  have  characterized  Captain  Wace's 
proceedings  in  this  Settlement.  The  completeness  of  his  inves- 
tigations has  on  several  occasions  been  noticed  by  Government, 
and  the  pains  and  the  conscientious  labor  he  has  bestowed  on 
this  Settlement  deserve  to  be  acknowledged  now  that  the  final 
result  is  reported.  Captain  Wace's  work  has  been  from  time 
to  time  subjected  to  severe  criticism  which  could  not  have 
failed  to  expose  its  defects,  and  the  ability  which  has  been 
manifested  by  his  reports  is  in  no  respect  less  worthy  of  com- 
mendation than  their  completeness.  The  final  report  now 
submitted  is  most  clear,  interesting,  and  complete,  and  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  yet  submitted. 

•  63.  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mirza  Azfm  Beg, 
has  ably  and  faithfully  seconded  Captain  Wace's  efforts,  and 
the  valuable  assistance  which  he  has  rendered  deserve  acknow- 
ledgment. 

64.  The  three  Superintendents,  Gangd,  Rdm  ( since 
prdmotdd  to  the  post  of  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  ), 
Abdul  Ghani,  and  Ahmad  Bakhsh,  are  also  highly  commended. 


No.  2376  dated  Lahore  23rd  December  1875. 
From — T.  H.  Thornton,  Wsquire,  Secretary  to  Government,  Punjab, 
To — The  Settlement  Secretary  to  Financial  Commissioner,  Punjab. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  No.  1154  S  dated  21st  October  last,  transmitting  the 
final  report  of  the  Hazdrd  Settlement  by  Captain  Wace, 
Settlement  Officer,  together  with  a  review  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Peshdwar. 
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2.  The  Settlement  of  the  Hazard  District  has  already- 
been  the  subject  of  such  careful  consideration  and  protracted 
correspondence  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  deems  it 
unnecessary  to  review  at  length  the  contents  of  this  elaborate 
report.  He  will  therefore,  so  far  as  possible,  confine  his 
remarks  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  matters  discussed  irt 
your  transmitting  letter,  in  regard  to  which  orders  and 
instructions  are  required. 

3.  Assessments. — The  area  under  cultivation  in  1852> 
the  period  of  the  last  Summary  Settlement,  in  the  absence  of 
measurements,  is  not  accurately  known ;  but  from  a  very 
careful  estimate  made  by  Captain  Wace  it  may  be  considered 
certain  that  the  increase  of  cultivation  between  1862  and  the 
year  1871,  the  period  of  the  measurements  of  the  present 
Settlement,  has  not  been  less  than  30  per  cent, ;  during  the 
same  period  the  exports  of  agricultural  produce,  which  at 
annexation  were  almost  nil^  have  increased  in  value  to  upwards 
of  10  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum,  while  the  value  of  imports 
of  piece-goods,  indigo,  and  silk  alone  has  risen  from  Rs,  70,000 
to  upwards  of  4  lakhs  of  rupees ;  the  average  price  of  produce 
has  more  than  doubled  ;  the  value  of  land  is  such  that  unirri- 
gated  land  not  unfrequently  fetches  Rs.  100  an  acre,  and 
irrigated  land  as  much  as  Rs.  400  ;  while  the  average  sum 
raised  by  mortgages  during  the  last  27  years  amounts  to  47 
years'  purchase  of  the  Government  demand  for  Land  Revenue ; 
lastly,  the  population,  which  at  the  census  of  1855  was  2,96,360 
souls,  is  now  returned  as  3,43,505,  being  at  the  average  rate  of 
559  per  square  mile  of  cultivation. 

4.  For  this  prosperous  and  fertile  tract  the  aggregate 
assessments  proposed  by  Captain  Wace  amount  to  Rs. 
3,08,394,  being  an  increase  of  Rs.  75,560  over  those  of  1852, 
and  falling  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  0-12-2  per  cultivated  acre ;  but 
though  there  has  thus  been  an  increase  in  the  jassessment  of  a 
little  more  than  34  percent,  over  that,  of  1852,  the  share  of 
the  profits  of  agriculture  taken  is  far  less  under  the  present 
than  at  the  former  Settlement ;  for  while  the  assessments  of 
1852  absorbed  one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce,  those  now  under 
consideration  do  not  absorb  a  tenth  ;  lastly,  of  the  aggregate 
amount  assessed  no  less  than  Rs.  87,238  are  paid  back  to  leading 
families,  headmen  of  villages,  and  charitable  and  religious 
institutions  in  the  district  in  the  shape  of  jdgirs,  indmSy  and 
madjls.    The  assessments  have  been  framed  and  distributed  with 
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the  greatest  care  and  upon  sound  principles,  and  from  the  time 
His  Honor  personally  examined  their  character  and  incidence 
during  his  tour  in  the  district  in  1873,  Jie  has  been  fully 
satisfied  of  their  moderation  ;  but  since  the  date  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor's  enquiries  they  have  stood  the  test  of  upwards  of 
two  years  experience,  and  have  been  collected  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Under  the  above  circumstances  His  Honor 
has  no  hesitation  in  sanctioning  the  assessments  and  also  the 
rates  fixed  for  cesses  shown  in  the  tabular  statement  given  in 
paragraph  106  of  the  report.  The  term  of  Settlement  has  been 
already  fixed  at  30  years  under  orders  conveyed  in  my  letter 
No.  1456  G  dated  14th  July  1874. 

5.  Record  of  Mights.  —  With  a  reservation  in  respect  to 
the  matter  discussed  in  paragraph  36  of  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner's review,  which  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter,  the 
Liieutenant  Governor  is  pleased  to  sanction  the  record  of  rights 
as  framed  by  the  Settlement  Ofiicer  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  and  Financial  Commissioner. 

6.  The  reservation  above  referred  to  relates  to  the 
manner  of  recording  beds  of  rivers  and  torrents.  His  Honor 
concurs  with  the  Financial  Commissioner  in  the  opinion  that 
these  should  be,  if  possible,  claimed  and  recorded  as  State 
property,  and  he  begs  that  a  special  report  be  furnished  on  the 
subject  with  a  recommendation  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

7.  I  now  proceed,  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  desire, 
to  consider  the  important  question  discussed  in  paragraph  21 
et  seq.  of  your  letter,  viz,  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  Hazdr^ 
Settlement  rules.  It  is  gathered  from  your  report  that  the 
state  of  the  case  is  as  follows  : — Under  the  law  as  it  at  present 
stands,  all  awards  made  under  Rule  1  of  the  Hazdrd  Settlement 
rules  and  all  records  of  rights,  customs,  liabilities,  and  rules 
drawn  up  by  the  Settlement  Officer,  will,  from  the  date  of 
this  letter,  have  the  force  of  law  save  in  the  case  of  any 
individual  who  can  between  this  time  and  1st  November  1877 
prove,  by  reason  of  absence  from  the  Punjab  during  the 
Hazdrd  Settlement  operations,  he  had  no  probable  means  of 
knowing  that  they  were  going  on.  The  Financial  Commis- 
sioner, concurring  with  Captain  Wace,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
undesirable  to  confer  such  exceptional  favor  upon  the  records 
of  the  Hazard  Settlement,  and  he  recommends  accordingly 
that  the  Hazdrd  Settlement  rules  be  unconditionally  repealed, 
and  that  Hazard  be  placed,  like  other  districts  of  the  Province, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act. 
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8.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  has  carefully  considered, 
this  recommendation,  and  admits  that  there  is  much  force  in 
the  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  the  course  proposed,  but  they 
nevertheless  fail  to  convince  him  of  its  desirability.  If, 
indeed,  Settlement  operations  were  to  be  commenced  de  novo 
in  the  Hazard  District,  His  Honor  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Financial 
Commissioner  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  general  law  of 
the  Province  should  not  be  applicable  to  the  Hazdr^,  District; 
but  the  present  case  is  very  different.  The  Hazard  rules  have 
been  in  force  since  1870,  and  the  record  of  rights  has  actually 
been  drawn  up  under  their  provisions.  They  were  prepared 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  and  after  great  experience 
had  been  obtained  of  the  local  requirements  of  Hazdrd. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  inform  the  people  of  the  rules 
and  of  the  period  during  which  awards,  records,  and  rules 
might  be  contested  ;  while  by  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty 
the  greatest  facilities  were  given  to  the  people  for  the 
settlement  of  all  doubtful  cases  ;  and,  again,  after  two  years 
further  experience  the  rules  were,  with  slight  modifications, 
re-enacted  under  33  Vic.  Chapter  3. 

9.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  as  it  will  be  admitted 
that  completeness  of  title  and  finality  of  decision  are  greatly  to 
be  desired  in  all  cases  where  the  benefit  is  not  too  dearly 
purchased,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  not  prepared  to  move 
the  Legislature  for  the  repeal  of  a  regulation  which  secures 
this  object,  unless  furnished  with  strong  proof  of  the  necessity 
for  adopting  such  a  course  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  papers 
here  submitted  which  establishes  such  necessity.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  accuracy  of  the  records  is  being  largely 
challenged  or  the  correctness  of  the  awards  impugned,  or 
indeed  that  there  are  any  reasons  urged  against  the  status  quo 
save  a  theoretical  objection  to  exceptional  finality.  This 
being  the  case,  it  appears  to  His  Honor  that  there  is  no 
valid  reason  for  resorting  to  legislation  to  undo  and  revise 
arrangements  deliberately  adopted.  Should,  however,  ex- 
perience of  the  future  working  of  the  rules  give  practical 
evidence  that  their  repeal  is  really  called  for  in  the  interests 
of  justice,  the  subject  can  be  resubmitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Government. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  awards  of  tenancy 
status  passed  by  the  Settlement  Officer  under  the  first  of  the 
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Pl^drd  Settlement  rules,  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Hi^ 
Ponor  that  these  rules  should  be  repealed,  all  questions  relating 
{o  tenancy  status  will  he  definitely  settled  by  tlie  1st  November 
^877,  and  under  these  circumstances  no  special  action  appears 
galled  for  in  reference  thereto, 

11.  In  conclusion,  I  an^  desired  to  state  that  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor  entirely  concurs  in  the  high  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Pinancial  Commissioner  of  the  care,  ability,  and  com- 
pleteness which  have  characterized  Captain  Wace  s  proceedings 
in  this  important  Settlenaent  and  the  excellence  of  his  report. 
The  fact  that  Captain  Wace's  work  has  from  time  to  time  been 
subjected  to  severe  oriticisin,  that  he  has  met  such  criticism 
with  firmness,  temper,  and  ability,  and  that  the  most  search- 
ing enquiry  has  failed  tq  cast  a  dqubt  upon  the  fairness, 
moderation  or  accuracy  of  his  assessments,  give  proof,  in  His 
Honor's  estinaation,  that  Captain  Wace  is  an  officer  deserving 
of  the  n^arked  confidence  of  Gfovernn^ent.  It  is  requested 
therefore  that  you  will  cqnvey  to  him  an  expression  of  Sir 
Henry  Davies'  hearty  |,hanks  and  cqngratulations  at  having 
achieved,  under  trying  circuEqstances,  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  extrenqe  importance,  and  destined,  if  His  Honor  mis- 
takes not,  to  be  of  signal  service  in  securing  wealth,  happiness, 
3,nd  contentment  in  the  district  of  Hazdrd. 

12.  The  v£|,luable  service  rendered  by  Extra  Assistant 
gettleraent  Officer  Mirza  Azina  Beg  is  also  deserving  of  special 
^acknowledgment,  \vhich  the  Lieutenant  Qovernor  begs  may 
be  conveyed  to  him. 

Note. — Under  qrders  received  with  a  letter  No.  1425  datqd  9th  September  1876,  from 
the  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab,  to  the  address  of  the  Settlement  Secretary  to  the 
Financial  Commissioner,  the  following  emendations  in  the  orders  qf  Government,  contained 
pi  the  Secretary's  letter  No.  2:^76  dated  23rd  December  1876,  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  circulated  with  the  final  report  of  the  Hazara  Settlenaent,  as  if  they  had  formed  part 
pf  the  original  instructions  in  the  case  : — 

I.— The  sanction  to  the  Settlement  recor4  to  be  dated  16th  April  1876. 
II. — Par^.  6  of  Government  No.  2376  dated  23rd  December  1875  to  stand  as  follows  : 

"  The  reservation  above  referred  to  relates  to  the  manner  of  recording  beds  of  rivers 
and  torrents.  His  Honor  does  not  consider  it  necessary  that  any  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  Settlement  record  regarding  these  river  beds  ;  but  as  it  is  advisable  distinctly 
to  assert  the  right  of  Government  to  the  stones  and  boulders  in  these  beds,  the  sanction 
above  recorded  to  the  Settlement  will  be  subject  to  a  reservation  that  stones  and  boulders 
\n  them  shall  be  held  to  be  included  in  the  term  '  quarries '  used  in  the  Settlement  Officer'^ 
feport,  Chapter  V,  paragraph  42,  which  are  declared  in  the  village  administration  papef^ 
po  bQ  the  property  of  the  State." 
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HEYISED  SETTLEMENT 

OF  THE 

hazarA  district. 


CHAPTER  I— Geographical  and  Physical. 

1.  The  district  of  Hazdra  forms,  with  the  adjoining  district  of 

Situation  olHa«4r4.  f^^^'^,^^  ^^^  extreme  north-west  comer  of 

the  British  possessions  m  India  under  the  direct 
administration  of  our  Government. 

2.  No  satisfactory  account  of  the  meaning  or  origin  of  the  name 
.  .     .  Hazard  has  yet  been  given.    An  explanation 

The  origm  of  its  name.  frequently  offered  is  that  the  district  is  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  numerous  different  ( Persian  "  hazdr  "  equal  to  Angh 
thousand)  tribes  inhabit  it,  but  this  is  a  guess,  and  is  unsupported  by 
any  real  basis.  The  term  Hazdr^  was  not  until  late  times  applied  to 
more  than  the  plain  country  round  Haripur ;  it  was  in  a  town  in  this 
plain  that  the  Sikh  Governor  of  the  district  resided,  and  so  in 
the  course  of  time  the  name  was  very  naturally  applied  to  the  whole 
of  his  charge.  The  question  that  remains  to  be  solved  is  when  and 
why  the  plain  country  round  Haripur  in  the  south  of  the  district  was^ 
called  Hazdrd,  and  it  is  frequently  a  difficult  matter  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  a  small  unimportant  tract  such  as  that  plain  is.  Major- 
General  Cunningham,  the  Director  General  of  the  Archaeological  Sur- 
vey of  India,  has  attempted  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  name  by 
prefixing  to  it  the  name  Chach."^  He  says  that  the  present  name  of 
the  district  is  Chach  Hazara,  and  connects  it  with  the  stupa  of  one 
thousand  heads  (Sirsha-Sahasra)  built  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Taxila  on  the  southern  border  of  the  district.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  solution  suggested,  the  south  of  Hazard  is  not  known  as  Chach 
Hazard.  Chach  is  the  name  of  the  alluvial  tract  in  the  Rawalpindi  District, 
lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  between  Attock  and  the  Gandgar 
range.  Hazara  is  the  name  ofthe  plain  country  round  Haripur.  A  native, 
speaking  loosely  of  the  country  between  Attock  and  Abbott-abad,  not 
unfrequently  speaks  of  it  as  Chach  HazdrL  but,  if  the  suggestion 
concerning  the  origin  of  this  name  advanced  x>y  General  Cunningham 
were  true,  it  would  be  highly  improbable  that  half  the  name  should 
have  become  attached  to  the  plain  north-east  Attock,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  plain  round  Haripur.  The  reason  why  the  people  got  into 
the  habit  of  clubbing  the  two  names  Chach  and  Hazard  perhaps  is  that 
under  the  Dourani  rule  both  tracts  were  governed  from  Attock. 

I  am  inclined  to  suggest  a  more  modern  origin  of  the  name  Hazard. 
We  know  from  the  Emperor  Jihdngir  s  diary  -f*  that   the  Kdrlaghs  or 

*    Vide  pages  lU-15  of  Volume  II,  Reports  ou  Archaeological  Survey  of  India, 
t  See  para.  1,  Chapter  II  of  this  report. 

O 
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Kdrluki  Hazards  came  to  India  with  Timarlane  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  and  that  on  his  return  to  Central  Asia  they  located  them- 
selves in  this  part  of  the  country.  General  Cunningham  himself  tells 
us  *  that  in  the  time  of  Bdbar,  i.  e.,  in  the  first  half  of  the  l5th  century, 
the  Kdrluki  Hazards  ruled  a  considerable  territory  in  this  part  of  the 
Punjab,  though  by  some  mistake  he  speaks  of  them  as  if  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  Janjuha  and  Awan  tribe  instead  of  Turks  as  we  know 
them  to  have  been.  Inasmuch  as  we  know  that  the  last  of  these 
Karlagh  or  Karluki  Hazdra  families  retained  an  important  position  in 
the  district  up  to  the  end  of  the  17th  *  century  (  see  para.  2  of  my 
Chapter  on  the  history  of  the  district ),  it  seems  most  probable  that 
they  gave  to  the  district  its  present  name  just  as  another  branch  of  the 
Hazard  Turks  have  given  their  name  to  a  large  tract  in  Afghanistdn. 

In  a  number  of  old  deeds  filed  during  the  Settlement  enquiries  by 
Turins,  Gujars,  and  Gakkhars,  the  dates  of  which  extend  from  the  year 
1650  A.D.  to  1805  A.D.,  the  district  is  spoken  of  as  "  Hazard 
KdrlakJ'  It  was  only  natural  that  in  later  years  the  latter  half  of 
this  name  should  be  dropped  and  almost  forgotten. 

3.  The  district  lies  between  north  latitude  33°  40''  and  35°  10'' 
Latitude  and  longitude,     and   east   longitude  72°  35''  and  74°  10".     It 

Population  and  area.  contains  an  area  of  2,771  square  miles,  and  a 

population  of  3,43,505  souls.  It  is  mainly  a  naiTOw  wedge  of  territory 
lying  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelum ;  the  wedge  has  its  base  at 
the  south  and  its  point  at  the  north,  and  the  point  is  elongated  60 
miles  to  the  north-east  by  the  narrow  Kdgdn  valley.  Including  that 
valley  the  extreme  length  of  the  district  is  120  miles;  its  width  at  the 
centre  ( east  to  west )  is  40  miles,  and  at  the  south  56  miles. 

4.  Feudal  Tandwal,  the  Cis-Indus  territory  of  the  Nawdb  of  Amb, 
'  Feudal  Tan  awai  not  in-  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  part  of 
eluded  in  this  report.  Hazard.  It  is  situate  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  district,  west  of  the  Siran  river  and  Agror.  But  it  is  a  political 
dependency  administered  by  the  Nawdb.  It  is  consequently  no  part  of 
the  Hazdrd  District  for  administrative  purposes,  and  did  not  come 
under  Settlement.  Its  southern  boundary  is  an  almost  straight  line  drawn 
east  by  south  from  Kirpiliau,  on  the  Indus,  to  the  Siran  river.  It  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Nawdb's  jagir,  the  ildqas  of  Badnak  and  Kulai, 
which  are  situate  immediately  south  of  that  line,  and  are  bounded  by 
the  Indus  river  on  the  West  and  by  the  Siran  river  on  the  east  and 
south ;  these  ildqas  are  part  of  the  Haripur  Tahsil,  and  are  under  our 
ordinary  administration. 

5.  Hazard,  as  thus  defined,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Murree, 
Boundaries  Rawalpindi,  and  Attock  Tahsils  of  the  Rawal- 
pindi District.    Its  western  boundary  is  on  the 

southern  half  of  the  district,  the  river  ludus  separating  it  from  the 
Peshdwar  District  and  from  the  Trans-Indus  independent  territory ;  and 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  district  the  Feudal  territory  of  the  Nawdb 
of  Amb,  the  Black  Mountain,  and  the  independent  Swdthis.     On  the 

*  See  page  19  of  the  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  above  quoted. 
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north  lie  the  Alldi  (Swdthi)  country  and  Kohistdn,  both  independent, 
and  Chilas,  which  pays  tribute  to  the  Kashmir  State  ;  the  northern 
TLigka  range  separates  the  district  from  these  countries.  On  the  eusi  lies 
the  feudatory  State  of  Kashmir,  from  which  the  district  is  separated  in 
its  northern  half  by  the  mountain  range  that  borders  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kunhir  river,  and  on  its  southern  half  by  the  Jhelum  river. 

6.  The  district  has  not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  a  Geological 
Geology.  Survey.    Those  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject will  find 

(1).    Greology  of  Khairagali  and  Chumba  peak  near  Murree,  u^ttia  "hriaf 

in  records  of  Geological  Survey,  Volume  V,  page  16.  ,        , 

( 2 ).    Geology  of  Upper  Punjab,    Wynne,  Records  Geological  sketches     con- 

Survey,  Volume  VI,  Part  3.  Cemine:   it     in 

(3).    The  Geology  of  Mount  Sirban,  near  A.bbott-abad,  Me-  ^\.ar^f,oc^T^^  nnA 

moire  Geological  Survey,  Volume  IX,  Art.  3.  tine  recoras  ana 

( 4 ).     Observations  on  some  features  in  the  Physical  Geology  of  memoirs  of  the 

the  outer  Himalayan  Range  of  tlie  Upper  Punjab,  by  Geological 

A.  B.  Wynne,  p.g.s.,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Q„^,r«-.r  ^-P  Tr^ 

Geological  Society  for  May  1874.  burvey  Ol   In- 
dia and  of  the 
Geological  Society  quoted  in  the  margin. 

7.  The  character  of  the  district  is  mountainous,  varied  occasionally 

by  valleys  and  more  open  lands. 
General  aspect   and  con-  .      .  .  ■•         n  -        i 

figuration.  The   principal  plains  and  valleys  in  the 

district  are  as  follows : — 

The  Khari  plain  (1,100  feet  above  the  sea  level),  some  7  miles  long 
by  4  broad,  lying  between  the  Gandgar  range  and  the  Indus  at  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  district. 

The  Panjkata  Valley  (1,700  feet  above  the  sea  level),  some  3  miles 
long  by  2  J  broad,  situate  at  the  debouchement  of  the  HaiToh  river  from 
the  hiUs  near  Rawalpindi. 

The  Hazard  or  Haripur  plain  occupying  the  centre  of  the  Haripur 
TahsU,  some  12  miles  square  in  its  main  portion  round  Haripur,  but 
aggregating,  with  the  valleys  that  stretch  up  towards  Abbott-abad,  not 
less  than  200  square  miles ;  it  is  drained  by  the  river  Dor  and  by  a 
tributary  of  the  Harroh  ;  at  its  extreme  north-east  end  it  is  2,800  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  1,500  feet  at  its  lowest  or  south-west  end. 

The  Rush  or  Orash  plain,  at  the  southern  end  of  which  Abbott-abad 
is  situate,  some  15  square  miles,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

The  Pakhli  plain  (3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level),  some  8  miles 
square  in  the  Mansehra  Tahsil,  drained  by  the  river  Siran. 

With  these  exceptions,  aggregating  between  300  and  350  square 
miles,  the  district  consists  of  mountain  ranges  and  narrow  valleys  of 
varying  height,  fertility,  and  climate. 

The  northernmost  part,  Kdgdn,  itself  some  800  square  miles,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  district,  is  a  sparsely-populated  mountain  glen 
drained  by  the  river  Kunhdr,  which  falls  into  the  Jhelum  at  Pattan. 
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Setting  aside  this  remote  mountain  valley,  the  back-bone  of  the 
physical  formation  of  the  district  is  the  mountain  range  which  starts 
from  Musa-ka-Musalla  ( 13,378  feet  high )  between  Kagan  and 
Bhogarmang,  and  runs  due  south  to  Murree  at  an  elevation  varying 
in  different  parts  from  10,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  On  the 
east  the  slopes  of  this  range  fall  abruptly  into  the  Kunhdr  and 
Jhelum  rivers.  From  its  west  side  spring  the  branch  ranges  and 
rivers  which  constitute  the  topography  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
district.  These  branch  ranges  divide  themselves  roughly  into  the 
basins  of  the  Siran,  the  Dor,  and  the  Harroh  rivers.  The  mountain 
spurs  which  separate  these  basins  nearly  all  run  from  north-east  to 
south-west. 

The  main  range  and  the  spurs  for  some  distance  after  they  leave 
it  vary  from  10,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height,  and  are  richly  wooded 
with  pines  and  oaks.  As  they  approach  the  Indus,  they  decrease  in 
height,  and  are  more  bare  of  the  finer  descriptions  of  trees.  Where 
bare  of  trees,  the  hillsides  are  covered  with  grass,  and  water  (  either 
in  springs  or  in  streams  )  is  for  the  most  part  abundant. 

8.  The  scenery  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  amoiig  the 
^  principal  of  its  charms  is  its  endless  variety. 

^®^®^'  The  distant  snow-clad  ranges  far  away  in  the 

north ;  the  higher  mountains  of  Hazdrd  clothed  with  pines  and  oaks 
and  other  fine  varieties  of  trees ;  the  lower  ranges  clothed  with'  an 
almost  unbroken  spread  of  grass  and  brush- wood;  the  cultivation 
occupying  every  available  spot,  varying  in  richness  from  the 
beautifully-irrigated  fields  of  the  Haripur  and  Pakhli  plains  to  the 
simpler  crops  on  narrow  fields  industriously  terraced  out  of  the  hillsides  ; 
water  in  every  form  from  the  raging  torrent  of  the  Kunhdr  and 
Jhelum,  and  the  quieter  deep  stream  of  the  Indus,  to  the  smaller  rivers, 
streams,  and  springs  of  the  minor  valleys,  and  the  silent  lakes  at  the 
head  of  the  Kdgto  Valley ;  strong  thriving  villages  built  in  the  open 
lands  of  the  vaUeys  or  snugly  ensconced  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  or  half 
way  up  their  sides  ;  small  homesteads  scattered  about  hill  and  plain 
bespeaking  the  security  of  the  country ; — all  these  features  abound  in 
endless  variety,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bare  hills  and  plains  of  the 
less  favored  country  immediately  south  of  Hazdri. 

9.  The  climate  is  as  varied  as  the  scenery.    The  southern  part 

is  as  hot  in  summer  and  as  cold  in  winter  as  in 
^™**®*  the    adjoining    districts    of   Rawalpindi    and 

Jhelum. 

In  the  centre  of  the  district  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  materially 
mitigated,  and  the  winter  is  proportionately  more  severe. 

The  hills  of  6,000  feet  and  over  have  a  very  temperate  climate  in 
the  summer,  and  are  snow-clad  in  the  *  winter.  The  line  of  perpetual 
snow  is  between  14,000  and  15,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
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10.     The  district   enjoys  an  abundant  rain-fall,  a  statement  of 

which  for  15  years  past  will  be  found  appended 

Eain-fail.  ^  ^j^^g  report.     The  yearly  fall  varies  from  30 

inches  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  district  to  50  inches  or  more  in  the 

hisfher  hills  near  Murree  and  Abbott-abad. 

11.     The  principal  mountain  peaks  of  the 
Principal  mountaiH  peaks,    district,  and  their  heights,  are  as  follow :— 


Name. 

Height  above 
sea  level. 

Situation. 

The  Kdgan  peaks 

Varying  be- 
tween 10,000  and 
16,700. 

12,762 

Makra 

East  of  and  above  Balikot. 

Miisa-ka-MusaUa 

13,378 

1 

Soni 

13,012 

y  At  head  of  Bhogarmang  glen. 

Bhaleja 

9,644 

) 

Kaia  Dhaka  or  Black  Mountain  ) 
(  Akhund  B4ba-ka-chura)        | 

9,157 

On  Agror  boundary. 

Tanglai 

6,183 

North  of  Baffa,  on  the  Siran. 

Siikot 

7,157 

On  Kashmir  border  near  Garhi 
HabibuUa. 

Bahmgra 

8,503 

In  Feudal  Tan&wal,ea8tof  Amb. 

Doda 

4,516 

North-east  of  Tarbela. 

Briari 

4,601 

Near  Mansahra. 

Biliana 

6,192 

West  of  Abbott-abad. 

Sirban 

6,243 

Adjoins  Abbott-abad  on  the  east. 

Thandi^ni 

8,845 

North-east  from  Abbott-abad. 

Mianjani^ 
Mochpuri 

9,793 
9,232 

South-east  from  Abbott-abud. 

Chumbi 

8,751 

Near  Murree. 

Sribang 

5,661 

Near  Khanpur. 

Pirthan 

4,419 

In  the  Gandgar  range,  on  the 
Indus. 

All,  except  the  higher  Kdgan  peaks,  are  accessible  to  cattle,  for 
which  they  afford  excellent  grazing.  Their  sides  are  inaccessible  only 
in  parts  and  are  ordinarily  welT-clothed  with  grass,  brush-wood,  and 
forest. 


Lakes. 


12.    The  only  lakes  in  the  district  are  three, 
situate  at  the  head  of  Kagan  Valley,  viz. : — 

Saiful-maluksar,  about  half  a  mile  long  by  500  yards  broad,  situate 
10,718  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Lulusar,an  irregular  crescent-shaped  lake,  situate  11,166  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  of  which  the  total  length  is  about  1 J  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  300  yards. 

Dudibatsar,  a  circular  lake  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  the  height 
of  which  above  sea  level  is  not  on  record,  but  it  is  probably  greater 
than  either  of  the  preceding. 

The  grand  mountains  which  surround  these  lakes,  their  deep  still 
waters  of  a  beautiful  blue  color,  and  the  impressive  solitude  of  the 
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localities  where  they  are  situate,  form  worthy  attractions  for  lovers  of 
beautiful  scenery.  But  other  value  they  have  none  ;  their  waters  are 
too  cold  for  fish  to  live  in  them ;  and  the  shepherds  of  Kdgdn  have  no 
occasion  to  put  boats  on  them. 

13.     The  principal  rivers  that  traverse  the  district  are  the  Jhelum 

jji^g„  and  its  tributary,  the  Kunhdr  or  Nainsukh, 

and  the   Indus,  with  its  tributaries  the  XJn^r, 

the  Siran,  the  Dor,  and  the  Harroh.     The  area  of  the  catch  basin 

of  each,  included  in  the  Hazdra  District,  is  approximately  as  follows  : — 


Eiver. 

Tributary. 

Approximate 

area  of  catch 

basin  in  Hazdrd 

District. 

Cultivated  area 

inigated  by 

each. 

Bbmabes. 

Jhelum     ... 

*•• 

Kunhdr    ... 
Total ... 

Square  miles. 
77 
996 

Square  miles. 
2 
5 

Principally  in  Kigan. 

1,073 

7 

Indus 

Siran 

Dor 

Harroh    ... 

226 
639 
390 
444 

2* 

13i 

25 

9 

Including  UnAr  tribu- 
tary, which  drains 
Agror. 

Irrigation  principally 
situate  in  the  PakhU 
plain. 

Irrigation  principally 
situate  in  the  Hari- 
pur  plain. 

Inigation  principally 
situate  in  the  Panj- 
kata  tract,  in  Kh4n- 
pur  iUqa. 

Total    ... 

1,698 

60 

Total  district    ... 

2,771 

67, 

14.     The  Indus  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  district  from 
,      .    ^  Kirpilidn  to  Shekh  Chubar,  32  miles.     It  is 

not  fordable.  There  is  a  boat  ferry  *  on  it 
at  Dalmohat,  opposite  Topi,  in  Yusafzai.  The  Khabbal  village,  in 
independent  territory  opposite  Tarbela,  also  has  a  ferry  boat.  There 
is  a  third  boat  ferry  at  Amb  just  above  Kirpilidn.  The  river  is 
not  navigable  above  the  Dalmohat  ferry,  and  boats  do  not  ordinarily 

Sly  higher  than  Attock  in  the  Rawalpindi  District.     I  need  not  further 
escribe  a  river  so  well  known,  except  to  mention  the  two  great  floods 

•  For  income  of  this  ferry,  see  para.  19  in  Chapter  III. 
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which  occurred  on  the  2nd  June  1841  and  26th  August  1857,  and 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  landslips  in  the  distant 
upper  portion  of  its  course.  The  flood  of  1857  was  much  smaller 
in  volume,  and  did  much  less  harm  than  that  of  1841  * 

15.     The  Jhelum   river  is  also  too  well  known   to  need   more 
^  ,  than  a  passing  reference.     It  forms  the  east 

eumnver.  boundary  of  the  district  for  20  miles  from  the 

village  of  Pattan  to  that  of  Kao,  in  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil.  Its  course 
past  the  district  lies  in  a  narrow  i  ocky  bed,  from  which  the  mountains 
rise  abruptly  on  each  side,  and  down  which  it  rushes  in  a  deep  seeth- 
ing rapid ;  navigation  is  impossible,  and  few  swimmers  are  expert 
enough  to  swim  in  it  when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the 
summer  months.  At  Koh^la,  where  the  road  to  Kashnair  crosses  it,  a 
fine  suspension  bridge,  built  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  British  Government 
and  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir,  has  lately  been  erected.  The  span  of 
the  bridge  is  231  feet ;  it  cost  Rs.  81,036,  and  was  completed  in  1872. 
Prior  to  its  erection  the  river  was  crossed  at  Kohdla  by  native  boats  ; 
the  ferry  was  most  dangerous  ;  if  a  boat  missed  the  landing  place,  it 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost  with  every  one  in  it.  In  June 
1868  two  boats  were  lost  in  this  way  in  one  week,  and  64  lives  in 
them.  The  only  admirable  part  of  the  ferry  was  the  courage  and 
skill  of  the  boatmen. 

16.  The  Kunhdr  river  is  a  tributary   of  the  Jhelum   which  it 
,  joins   at  Pattan,  in   the   Abbott-abad   Tahsil. 

®    '^     '  It  drains  the  Kdgdn  Valley  and  the  ilaqas  of 

Baldkot,  Garhi  Habibulla,  and  Boi.  From  its  source  at  the  head  of  the 
Kdg^n  glen  to  its  junction  with  the  Jhelum  it  is  about  100  miles  long. 
Its  bed  is  narrow,  locky,  and  (as  far  as  Balakot)  tortuous.  Its  course 
is  bounded  on  each  side  by  mountains  varying  from  16,000  to  8,000 
feet  high,  by  the  drainage  from  which  it  is  fed.  The  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country  which  it  drains  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that, 
though  the  mountains  on  each  side  reach  this  height,  the  width  of  its 
basin  rarely  exceeds  16  miles,  and  for  the  last  25  miles  of  its  course, 
where  the  mountains  on  each  side  are  lower,  it  is  only  8  miles  or  less. 
As  far  as  Balakot  its  torrent  is  so  fierce  that  nothing  can  live  in  it. 
Below  Bdlakot  the  stream  moderates ;  and  the  people  of  the  Garhi 
Habibulla  ildqa  swim  in  it  in  the  summer  months.  As  the  river 
passes  the  town  of  Garhi  Habibulla,  the  ranges  on  each  side  sink  to  a 
level  of  4,500  and  5,000  feet,  forming  the  Battrassi  Pass  on  the  west 
bank  and  the  Dub  Pass  on  the  east  bank ;  through  these  passas  lies 
one  of  the  main  roads  to  Kashmir,  crossing  the  Kunh^r  river  by 
a  suspension  bridge  built  by  the  British  Government  in  1856  at  a  cost 
of  Rs.  7,982.     The  span  of  the  bridge  is  108  feet.f 

17.  The  Siran  river  is  a  tributary  of  the  Indus.     It  rises  in  the 

north  of  the  district  at    the  head  of  the  Bho- 
Iran  nv  r.  garmang    glen,    and   falls  into  the  Indus    at 

*  For  Bome  details  of  this  flood,  see  para.  28  of  ChRpter  II. 

t  THe  income  from  the  tolls  is  given  at  para.  19  of  Chapter  III, 
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Tarbela  near  the  south  of  the  district.  It  is  not  navigable  in  any  part 
of  its  course ;  it  can  be  forded  in  most  parts,  but  occasionally  floods 
heavily  during  the  autumn  and  winter  rains.  It  drains  the  Bhogar- 
mang  and  Koush  glens,  the  Pakhli  valley,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Tankwal.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Butkas  which  drains  the 
Koush  glen;  the  Ichchar  which  rises  in  the  Tamawai  glen  below 
Thandidni,  and,  flowing  northwards,  joins  the  Siran  at  Bhairkund;  and 
the  Mangli,  which  rises  near  the  same  place,  and,  flowing  westward, 
joins  the  Siran  at  Seri  Sher  Shah.  The  course  of  each  of  these 
affluents  is  about  25  miles  long.  The  Siran  itself,  from  its  source  in 
Bhogarmang  to  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  is  some  80  miles  long. 
Its  course  presents  a  great  variety  of  scenery,  varying  from  the 
mountain  glens  of  Bhogarmang  (among  the  most  beautiful  in  Hazard) 
and  the  rich  broad  expanse  of  rice  irrigation  which  is  watered  by  it 
in  the  Pakhli  valley,  to  the  rough  low  hills  of  Tandwal.  It  abounds 
with  the  Mahasir  and  other  fish  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The 
Swathis  of  the  Pakhli  valley  call  it  their  "goli"  (female  slave); 
channels  from  it  supply  the  irrigation  for  their  rice,  and  the  mills  on 
its  banks  grind  their  corn,  husk  their  rice,  and  clean  their  cotton. 

18.  The   Dor  river   is  a  tributary   of  the  Siran,  which  it  joins 
The  Dor  river  ^  miles  above  its  junction  witti    the  Indus    at 

Tarbela.  It  rises  in  the  deep  glens  under 
the  Mianjani  Mountain,  flowing  westward  past  Dhamtaur,  Rajoid, 
and  Haripur  to  Thapla,  where  it  unites  with  the  Siran.  Its 
course  is  some  40  miles  long.  It  has  no  large  affluents.  Roughly 
speaking  it  drains  part  of  the  Boi  ildqa,  the  ilaqas  of  Nawashahr, 
Dhamtaur,  Rajoia,  Babarhan,  and  Shingri,  in  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil, 
and  those  of  Bagra,  Sarai  Salih,  Manakrai,  Haripur,  Jagal,  and  Khalsa, 
in  the  Haripur  Tahsil.  It  is  not  navigable,  and  can  be  forded  almost 
everywhere  in  its  course.  Its  volume  is  small ;  it  is  almost  lost  in  its 
bed  as  it  approaches  Sarai  Salih,  but  it  is  refreshed  four  miles  above  that 
place  by  the  plentiful  springs  of  Maksud.  It  is  from  this  river  that  the 
irrigation  of  the  Haripur  plain  is  supplied.  The  autumn  rains  in  the 
hilly  portion  of  its  l^asin  near  the  Mi^njdni  peak  cause  it  sometimes 
to  flood  very  rapidly.  The  floods  occasionally  do  much  injury  to  the 
rich  alluvial  lands  situate  on  its  banks  in  the  Haripur  plain. 

19.  The    Harroh  is  a  tributary   of  the  Indus,   which  it  joins 

„»    -rr      V    •  _  nioo  miles  below  Attock.     The  total  length  of 

The  Harron  river.  ..  .  r\rw      -i  ^       t_-  i.         i       .i 

its  course  is  some  90  miles,  of  which  only  the 

upper  portion,  some  50  miles,  is  situate  in  the  Hazara  District ;  the  rest 

of  its  course  is  through  the  Rawalpindi  District.     In  its  course  through 

the  Hazard  District,  westward  from  the  Mochpuri  range,  its  bed  is 

closely  shut  in  by  hills  which  vary  from  9,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height. 

It  drains  the  Danna,  Nara,  and  Khdnpur  ilaqas  in  the  hills,  and  by  one 

of  its  affluents  the  greater  part  of  the  Kandi  Kahl  and  Kot  NajibuUa 

ildqa,  in  the  Haripur  plain.     It  has   two  main   sources.     Of  these  one 

rises  under  the  Murree  and  Chumbi  peaks,  and  drains  the  Danna  iMqa ; 

it  is  known  as  the  Dhund  Harroh.     The  other  main  source  rises  under 

the  Mochpuri  peak,  and  with  its  affluents  the   Samundar  and  the 
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Sajkot  nalah  drains  the  greater  portion  of  the  NSra  iMqa ;  this  is  known 
as  the  Karr^  Harroh.  The  two  streams  join  at  a  place  called  Dotdra, 
16  miles  above  Khdnpur,  and  receive  immediately  afterwards  the 
Naldn  stream  that  drains  the  rich  valley  of  that  name.*  Passing 
Khdnpur  it  debouches  into  the  plains,  and  its  waters  are  at  once 
utilized  to  irrigate  the  small  Panjkata  plain  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Khdnpur  ildqa. 

Thus  its  course  in  Hazard  lies  for  the  most  part  through  deep  and 
narrow  mountain  valleys.  It  floods  more  rapidly  and  fiercely  than 
any  of  the  other  Hazdrd  rivers,  but  when  not  in  flood,  it  is  fordable  in 
most  parts.  It  is  not  navigable ;  its  volume  is  ordinarily  too  small^  and 
its  bed  too  rough  to  allow  of  navigation. 

20.  The  metals  and  mineral  products  of  the  district  are  not  of 
Metals  and  mineral  pro-     any  note  or  value.     A  few  men  earn  a  scanty 

ducts.  livelihood  by  gold- washing  on  the  banks  of  the 

Indus ;  the  process  has  been  described  at  pages  12  to  14  of  Mr.  Baden 
Powell's  Punjab  Products. 

Limestone  is  abundant  all  over  the  district. 

Coarse  slate  is  found  in  several  places,  e.  g,,  Charjidn  hill  near 
Ehdnpur,in  the  Mdnakrai  hills  near  Haripur,  in  the  hills  immediately 
adjoining  the  west  of  the  Abbott-abad  Cantonment,  in  the  hills  between 
Bagnotar  and  Baragali,  and  in  many  other  places.  But  no  slate  has 
yet  been  found  suited  to  roofing  purposes. 

Antimony  or  oxide  of  lead  ( surma  )  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Samundar  stream,  and  also  in  the  Sarban  hill  neai*  Abbott-abad.  It 
probably  exists  in  other  places  also. 

Iron  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Midnjdni  range  near  Bakot,  but  it  is  little  worked  now.f 

21.  J  The  most  valuable  forests  of  Hazdrd  are  confined  to  the 
mountain  glens  at  the  north  of  the  district,  and  to  the  hills  in  its  east 
and  south-east  portions. 

In  the  Gandgar  hills  and  the  Tandwal  tracts  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  inferior  forest,  principally  composed  of  Sanatha  (  Dodonoea  Burman- 
niana),  Kao  (wild  Olive),  Phula  (Acacia  Modesta),  and  other  inferior 
trees  and  shrubs.  These  trees  supply  the  people  with  wood  for  fuel 
and  for  domestic  and  agricultural  purposes  in  abundance.  But,  vith 
the  exception  of  a  limited  supply  of  Chir  trees  in  Tandwal  (especially 
on  the  top  af  the  Bilidna  hill  in  the  centre  of  that  tract ),  the  superior 
descriptions  of  timber  are  not  found  in  the  Gandgar  and  Tandwal 
tracts. 

*  It  is  included  in  the  limits  of  the  N^ra  ildqa. 

t  It  was  thought  that  we  had  discovered  in  1868  a  valuable  supply  of  "Kaolin'* 
(porcelain  clay)  in  Upper  Hazard,  and  samples  were  sent  to  Lahore,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  found  either  not  to  be  Kaolin  or  of  too  inferior  quality  to  be  worth  the  carriage  to 
any  place  where  it  could  be  manufactured. — F.  R.  Pollock. 

J  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  flora  of  Haz&r^,  see  Journal  of  a  Botanising  Tour 
in  Haz&r&  and  K&gin  (ApHil  and  May  1859)  by  the  late  Dr  Stewart,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  India,  Volume  XIV,  Part  I.  There  is  also  an 
account  of  the  forests  of  Kigan  by  Dr.  Cleghorn  in  the  Punjab  Forest  Report  for  1864. 

H 
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The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  low  hills  which  fringe  the  southern 
side  of  the  Haripur  plain. 

The  Haripur  plain  itself  is  almost  bare  of  trees,  except  those  that 
we  have  planted  on  our  roadsides,  which  are  principally  Shisham  (Dal- 
bergia  Sissu),  Mulberry,  and  Bakain  (Melia  azedarach ).  A  few  Shisham 
trees  grow  wild  in  the  ravines  of  the  Haripur  plain,  and  in  a  few 
places  on  the  site  of  old  burial  grounds  are  groves  of  wild  Olive  and 
Phula. 

All  through  the  district  the  old  grave-yards  are  marked  by  small 
groves  of  this  character ;  and  in  the  northern  half  of  the  district  the 
iine  foliage  of  the  Kangar,  Amlok,  Alder,  and  Ohindr,  add  to  their 
picturesque  appearance. 

The  forests  of  the  higher  hills  in  the  south-east  and  northern 
portions  of  the  district  contain  very  fine  timber ;  biit,  except  in  some 
retired  tracts  in  the  north  of  the  district,  it  has  been  much  over-cut. 
The  most  valuable  trees  are  as  follows : — 

This  is  the  well  known  Himalayan  cedar,  the  most  valuable  wood 
DiSr  or  DeodSr  (CedruB       ^^^\^^^  country  possesses,  used  in  eveiy  des- 
Deodara).  cnption  01  buildmg  and   carpentering   work. 

The  principal  forests  of  this  tree  occur  in 
K%an.  It  is  also  found  at  the  head  ^f  the  Bhogarmang  glen  and  on  the 
Thandiani  range,  and  there  are  a  few  on  the  Mochpuri  peak  and  in 
its  neighbourhood.  It  is  called  Paludar  in  K^gan.  Its  ordinary  habitat 
is  between  6,000  and  8,000  feet  above  sea  kvel. 

This  tree  grows  abundantly  in  the  higher  hills  of  the  "Khdnpur 

Biar  (Pinus  Excelsa)  ^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  higher  hill  tracts  in  the 

east   and   north   of  the   district.     The    finest 

forests  of  it  lie  between    Murree  and  Thandidni,   and  in  Kagdn  and 

Bhogarniaiisf.     The  wood  is  inferior  only  to  the  Didr.     Xts  ordinary 

habitat  is  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet. 

This  is  a  tall,  straight,  handsome  tree.  It  grows  in  great  abundance 

Pallidal' rPiceaWebbiana)  ^11  over  the  higher  hiUs.  Its  habitat  is  from 
Paludal  (Picea  Webbiana).     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  above  sea  level.     The  wood 

is  not  good  for  any  purpose  in  which  it  would  be  exposed  to  the 
weather,  but  with  this  exception  it  is  excellent  timber.  The  tree  is 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Rewar  "  in  Kdgan. 

A  similar  tree  to  thei  preceding.     Is  found  on  the  Mochpuri  slopes  ; 

^.    ,  ,  ^    ,  ,    o  i.1  1       also  in     Kdgan     and    Bhoffarmanor.      In   the 
Kacbal,  Kacniir,  Satludar      «  ,        s,.         hjai  ^  ^    ^^      ^    li 

(Abies  binitbiaiia).  former  placc  it  IS  Called  Achar,  and  m  the  latter 

place  Rewar. 

Abounds  in  the  lower  hills  from  2,000  up   to  6,000  feet  above  sea 

cbir  rPinu  Ion  ifol'a^        level.     Is  a  coarser  timber  than  the  Biar,  but  is 

otherwise  very  valuable.     It  is  largely  used  by 

the  people  for  building  purposes,  and  has  great  strength  so  long  as  it 

retains  its  resin.     The  Chir  forests  that  fringe  the  north  and  west  sides 
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of  the  PakhK  plain,  and  those  of  Koush  and  Bhogarmang,  are  excep- 
tionally fine. 

Found  in  the  Thandidni,  Midnjdni,  and  Mochpuri  hills,  and  in 
Sum  (Ash).  Bhogarmang  and  Kdgdn.     Except  in  Bhogar- 

mang and  Kdgdn  all  the  best  specimens  of  this 
tree  have  been  cut.  It  is  most  valuable  for  oars,  shafts,  and  all  pur- 
poses which  require  a  combination  of  strength  and  flexibility. 

A  fine  handsome  tree.  Blossoms  used  for  dyeing.  Wood  valuable 
for  furniture  and  cabinet  work.  Only  found 
here  and  there. 


Tun  (Cedrela  Toona). 


Does  not  exist  in  any  abundance,  but  is  found  here  and  there  in 

Kangar  (Pistacia  Inte-         ^^?,^f f^^  ^^j'P  ^^^^^^  «?^  ^^  ^^ff  g^^^^« 
gerrima).  (Ziarats).  Wood  hard  and  lasting,  used  for  roof- 

ing, furniture,  and  spinning  wheels. 

Used  for  roofing  and  in  graves.     Is  a  fair  wood  for  cabinet  work, 
PArwa,  Drawa  (Cedrela      i&  similar  to  the  Tun,  but  is  coarser ;  very  dur- 

Serrata). 


Kain  (large-leaved  elm). 
Haima  (smaU-leaved  elm). 


able. 

Found  in  all  the  higher  hills, 
make  wooden   shoes  and  furniture, 
given  to  the  cattle  as  fodder. 


Used  to 
Leaves 


Akhrot  or  Akhor  (wahxut). 


Banklior  (wild  chesnut). 


Kalak^th  (wild  Cheiry). 


The  wild  walnut  abounds  in  all  the  higher 
hills.  The  wood  is  used  for  furniture  and 
hard  ware. 

Exists  in  great  numbers.  Used  for  furniture 
and  hard  ware. 

Very  common.  Used  in  building  sheds. 
Good  turning  wood.  Leaves  used  as  manure 
in  rice  fields,  called  Bharatta  in  Kdgfin. 

^  w  *  ,*,     ,       1.  X  ^  Lairge  handsome  trees.     Wood  white,  soft 

Pal^li  (Populus  ciliata).  1/21° 

Sufeda  (Populus  alba).         an^  tlbrous. 

Tarkan  or  Trikadna  (Ma-  Very  common.    Leaves  used  as  fodder  for 

pie,  Acer   cuitratum,  and    cattle.    Wood  used  for  charpoys  and  yokes, 
other  species) . 

A  magnificent  forest  tree  seldom  seen,  below  6,000  feet  or  above 
7,500  feet.    Grows  to  a  great  size  and   height. 
Barangi  (Quercus  dU^tata).     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  brittle.     Makes  excellent  char- 
coal. 

Used  for  uprights.    Very  durable.    Trees  attain  a  great  girth,  but 
taper  rapidly,  and  the  larger  ones   are  nearly 
Barmi  (yew).  -^  •»■..''       .     .1        tl    t^    ^«ii«;i    TVit-im    t-n 


always  rotten  inside, 
Kdgan. 


It  is  called  Thuni  ia 
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This  tree  is  found  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  cultivated  fields^ 
Dhatnman  (Grawia  op-        between  the  heights  of  3,000  and.  5,000  feet 
poBitifdia).  above  the   sea.     Does  not  attain  a  large  size, 

but  the  leaves  are  excellent  foddet  for  cattle,  and  the  bark  gives  an 
excellent  fibre  for  ropes.  The  wood  is  strong  and  elastic.  For  all 
these  reasons  the  tree  is  much  valued  by  the  agriculturists. 

If  to  the  istbove  be  added  the  following,  the  list  will  be  found  to 
include  all  the  more  important  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  higher  hills  in 
Hazard : — 


Tiit,  wild  mulberry. 
Rhin,  hoary  oak  (Quercus  incana). 
Barin,  Quercus  aimulata. 
Phula,  Acacia  modesta. 
Khair,  Acacia  catechu. 
Batangi,  wild  pear. 
Sarol,  (Alder). 
Bins,,  willow. 


Kao  or  Bankao,  wild  OUve. 
Eandar,  Oornus  macropbylla. 
Bir,  Zizyphus  jujuba. 
Bai-h,  Ficus  Roxburghii  (the  fruit 

is  called  Harmal). 
Phagwari,  Ficus  caricoidis. 
Batkar,  Celtis  Caucasiea. 
Luni,  wild  plum. 


The  Juniper  excelsa  or  pencil  cedar  is  found  in  abundance  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  Kdgdn  Valley,  as,  for  instance,  opposite  the  hamlet  of, 
Waiter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kunhdr,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jora,  on  the  Burawai  stream. 

22.     *  Leopards  (  felis  pardus,  locally  called  Chitra  )  are  found  in 
Wild    animals,    sports,     all  the  hill  tracts  of  Hazdrd.     In  the  Gandgar 
birds,  &c.  hiUg  and  in  th^  hills  round  Khdnpur,  tigers 

(felis  tigris,  termed  by  the  people  "  Samundari "  )  are  occasionally  met 
with,  but  they  are  rare.  The  whole  species,  both  of  tigers  and  leopards, 
are  locally  called  "  Shin  "  "  or  Sher" 

Bears  and  monkeys  are  also  found  in  all  the  hill  tracts,  where 
they  are  great  enemies  to  the  autumn  maize  crops.  The  monkeys 
( Inuus  pelops,  or  the  hill  monkey,  locally  called  bdndar,  buzna,  buja  ) 
are  irrepressible.  But  the  bears  have  greatly  decreased  in  number 
since  annexation.  They  are  of  the  black  species  (  ursus  tibetanusX; 
the  red  or  brown  bear  (  ursits  isabellinus  )  is  only  met  with  occasionally 
in  Kagdn  and  at  the  head  of  Bhogarmang.  They  are  not  very  fierce, 
and  are  easily  shot  by  the  zamindars;  the  Gujars  (  Pdla-log)  of  Kag^ 
frequently  kill  them  with  clubs. 

Hyenas  (hyena  striata,  locally  called  takkhar)  are  common  iii 
the  plains,  valleys,  and  lower  hills. 

There  are  a  few  wolves  (bhagiar  )  in  Lower  Hazdrd  and  Pakhli„  and 
in  the  Mdngal  and  Orash  tracts.     Oil  rar^  occasions  they  attack  men. 

Jackals  abound  every  where,  except  in  the  higher  hills. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  tixe  more  valuable  portion  of  the.>contents  of  this  paragraph  to 
Surgeon  J.-  B.  Johnson,  of  the  5th  Gurkha  Kegiment,  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Abbott-abad. 
The  information  concerning  the  birds  of  the  district  was  principally  taken  by  him  from 
notes  left  in  a  copy  of  Jerdon's  Birds  of  India  by  Captain  W.  H.  Unwin,  an  officer  who 
has  shot  oyer  the  district  tot  some  years  past. 
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Foxes,  hill  martens  (  martes  flavigula ),  and  porcupine  (Seh  or  Sehg) 
hedgehogs,  xnangooses,  and  moles,  are  common  all  through  the  district. 

Wild  pig  (  Sus  Indicus )  were  common  all  over  'H.&z&ri,  25  years 
ago;  among  other  places  the  ravines  in  and  round  the  present  site  of 
the  Abbott-abad  Cantonment  were  then  full  of  them.  But  now  they 
are  ordinarily  found  only  in  the  hills  of  the  Kh&npur,  Danna,  and  Bakot 
t^racts ;  also  in  Agror,  Koush,  and  Bhogarmang. 

Neither  the  Markhor  (capra  megaceros)  nor  the  urial  (ovis 
cycloceros  )  are  found  in  the  district.  The  latter  used  to  exist  20  years 
ago  in  the  Gandgar  range,  but  they  have  now  disappeared. 

The  rdin  or  goral  (  Himalayan  Chamois  or  Nemorhcedus  goral  ) 
was  common  all  over  Hazard  25  vears  ago.  Now  there  are  none  left, 
except  a  very  few  in  the  low  hills  between  the  Pakhli  plain  and  the 
Kunh&r  valley,  and  stray  ones  in  other  similar  places. 

The  Musk  deer  (Moschus.moschiferus,  commonly  known  as  Kasturd 
and  locally  as  Rossa  )  is  found  in  E&gfin,  and  very  occasonally  in  the 
Mi&njdni  range.  * 

There  are  also  numbers  of  Ibex  (  capra  siberica,  locally  known  as 
Ka)inE;dgdn. 

The  barking  deer  (  cervulus  aureus  )  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  hill  forests. 

In  the  higher  part  of  the  Eagdn  Valley  the  Thibet  marmot  ( Arcto- 
mys  bobac )  is  found. 

Flying  squirrels  (Pteroiriys  inomatus,  and  perhaps  one  other 
species )  are  common  in  all  the  higher  hills. 

The  district  swarmed  with,  hares  (  S&hir  )  25  years  ago,  but  there 
are  only  a  few  now  left. 

The  district  abounds  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  birds  than 
are  usually  found  in  the  Punjab.  Besides  the  commoner  birds  of  the 
country.  Rooks,  Kashmir  jackdaws,  Alpine  swifts,  swallows,  starlings, 
one  or  two  kinds  of  plovers,  and  various  other  tribes  of  migratory 
birds,  visit  the  district  in  the  cold  weather.  Thrushes,  black-birds, 
cuckoos  (  Himalayan  and  European  ),  ousels,  green  pigeons,  hill  jays, 
three  or  four  species  of  woodpeckers,  parrakeets,  and  nunivets  (Peri- 
crocotus  or  Rdja  bird  )  abound  in  the  higher  hills.  Several  species 
of  gulls  and  kingfishers  frequent  the  rivers,  and  the  beautiful  Paradise 
fly-catcher  (Ichitooea  Paradise  )  breeds  all  over  the  centre  part  of  the 
district.  The  following  list  of  the  water  fowl  and  game  birds  which 
hftve  been  shot  in  the  cBstrict  will  be  interesting  to  sportsmen.f 

*  A  young  one  was  lately  brought  to  me  at  Dungagali,  said  to  liave  been  caught 
close  by.— F.  R.  Pollock.  " 

f  I  have  seen  Cbikor  ( hill  or  painted  partridge  }  at  Thandiini ;  we  always  tried  to 
saye  them  from  extinction.-^F.  B.  Pollock. 
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English  and  local 
names. 


The    large    sand    grouse 
(Bat-tittar)       


Scientific  names. 


The  common        ditto    ... 


The  common  peacock     ... 


Monaul  pheasant 

Laint...MaIe. 
Shain...  Female. 

Argus  pheasant  (Dangir) 

Pukras  pheasant  or  Koklas 
(Bhekur) 


White-crested  Ealij  phea- 
-    sant       


Himalayan  snow  cock 


Black     partridge   ( Edla 
tittar)  _ 


Chikor  partridge  (Koukj 
Seesee  partridge 

Grey  partridge    

Large  grey  quail  (hater) 

Large  Button  quail 

Button  quail        

Indian  Houbdra  Bustard 
Small  Bustard  of  Europe 
Wild  swan 


Pterocles  arenarius 

P.  Exustus         

Favo  cristatus  Pavo     ... 

Lophophoms  Impeyanus 

Ceriomis   melanocephala 
Pucr  asia  macrolopha    . . . 

Gallophasia  albocristatus 
Tetraogallas  Himalayonsis 

Francollnus  vulgaris     ... 

Caccalis  Chakor 

Ammoperdiz  Bonhami... 

Ortigomis  Ponticeriana 
Cotumiz  Communis 

Tumiz  Dussumicrii 
Tumix  Sykesii 
Houbara  Macqueenii .  ... 
Otis  tetraz 
Cygnus  olar        ,.• 


BeUabes. 


A  few  found  in  Lower  Hazara  in 
the  cold  weather. 

Not  very  common,  but  supposeA 
to  breed  below  Haripur  m  May 
and  June. 

Found  in  very  small  numbers  ia 
secluded  parts  of  the  hillar. 
Was  formerly  much  more 
abundant. 

Found  in  thehigher  hills,  especially 
in  Kigfoi  and  Bhogarmang. 


Ditto. 


The  common  pheasant  of  the 
Haz^&  hills  found  at  devations 
of  from  5,000  to  9,000  feet. 

Found  in  thickets  at  the  base  of 
the  higher  hills. 

Found  in  the  Eag&n  mountains 
near  the  snow. 


Numerous  throughout  the  lower 
hills. 

Ditto. 

Occasionally  found  in  ravines  near 
Haripur. 

Numerous  in  Lower  Hazi&rl. 

Visits  the  district  in  large  numbers 
in  spring  and  autumn,  and  a  few 
stragglers  remain  in  winter. 

I   Frequently  met  with  in  August 
I      and  September. 


'  Found  sparingly  in  the  winter  in 
(       the  lower  part  of  the  district. 

Occasionally  visits  the  rivers  in 
Lower  Hazdri  in  the  cold 
weather. 
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Englisli  and  local 
names* 


Scientific  name. 


Mang,  mag,  or  wild  geese 

Mallard        Ditto 

Skeveller  duck 

Ruddy  Shield    Drak«    or 
firahminy  duck 

Gadwall  Duck      

Pintail  duck         

Wigeon     

The  common  teal.,. 

Blue-winged  teal 

}led-crested  pochard 

Bed-headed  pochard 
White-eyed  duck 

The  tufted  duck 

Merganser  

Smew        ^        

Large  cormorant 

The  Sesser 

The  common  crane 

The  wood  cock 

Himalayan  solitary  snipe 
The  common  snipe  (chaha) 

The  jack  snipe     

The  painted  snipe 


Ancercinereus    or    grey 
goose,  and  A.  Indicus  or 
barred>  headed     goose, 
and  perhaps  others. 

AnasbotK^has      

Spatula  clypeata 

Casarca  rutila     

Chanlelasmus     sterperus 

Dapla  acuta        

Mareca  Penelope 
Querquedvila  crecca 
Querquedula  circia 
Branta  rufina     .«. 

Aythya  Ferina 

Ay  thy  a  niroca 

Fuligula  cristata 
Mergas  castor. 
Mergellus  albellas. 

Graculus  carbo 

Graculus  sinensis 

Grus  cinerea       

Scolopax  rusticola 


Gallinago  solitaria 
G.  Scholopacinus 
G.  Gallinula 
Kynchoea  Bengalensis 


RfiUABKS. 


Visit    the    district 
weather. 


in    the    cold 


-  Common  on  all  the   rivers  and 
swamps. 


Found  on  the  rivers  in  the  south  of 
the  district. 

Ditto. 

Found  on  the   rivers  in    Pakhli, 
in  Mansahra. 

Ditto, 


Occasionally  seen  in  Lower  Hazard. 

Seen  in   large    flocks    in    Lower 
Hazard. 


A  few  are  found  about  Dhamtaur 
in  winter.  In  summer  often  to 
be  seen  in  the  higher  forests, 
where  they  appear  to  breed. 


-  The  painted  snipe  is  rare.  The 
rest  are  found  in  plenty  in 
Hazdra  in  the  winter. 


AttcDipts  are  being  made  to  protect  the  game  birds  of  the  district 
by  inserting  a  clause  in  the  shooting  licenses  forbidding  the  shooting 
of  these  birds  in  the  breedinor  season. 
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The  principal  birds  of  the  class  Raptores  which  frequent  the 
district  are  as  follow : — 


Black  vulture 

Large  tawny  vulture 

Large-billea  brown  vul- 
ture. 

Common  brown  or  white- 
backed  vulture. 

White  Scavenger  vulture 

Bearded  vulture  or  Lam- 
mer^eier. 

Peregrine  falcon 

Shihin  falcon 

Charrug  falcon 

Kestril  hawk 
Gos   hawk  { hiz ),    male 
Jurra,  female  Baz. 


Shikra 

Golden  eagle  ( Jor ) 

Imperial  eagle 

Long-legged  eagle 

Crestless  hawk  eagle 

The  spotted  hawk  eagle . . . 

Common  serpent  eagle  ... 
White-tailed  Sea  eagle  ... 
Long-legged  buzzard 

White-eyed  buzzard 
Hen  Harrier 
Maroon-backed  kite 
The  common  Pariah  kite 

Crested  honey  buzzard  ... 
Rock  homed  owl 
Indian  Scops  owl 
Collared      pigmy     owlet, 
called  the  widow  bird. 


„,  js  calvus 
Gyps  Fnlvus 
Gyps  Indicus 

Gyps  Bengalensis, 

Neophron  perinopterus 
Gypsetus  Barbatus 

Falco  peregrinns 
Falco  peregrinator 

Falco  Sacer 

Tinnunculus  alaudarius 
Astur  palumbarias 


Microniaus  Badins. 
Aquila  ohryssetos 

Aquila  Imperialis 

Aquila  hastata 

Nisaetus  Bonelli 

Timinaetus  Nipalensis  . 

Circaetus  gallicus. 
Poliocetus  ichthyaetus  . 
Buteo  cauescens 

Poliornis  teesa 
Circus  cyaneus. 
Haliastnr  Indus. 
Milvus  Govinda 

Pemis  cristata. 
Urraa  Bengalensis 
Ephialtes  Pennatus. 
Glancinium  Brodioei     . 


Not  uncommon  in  Upper  Hazard. 
Common  in  Haz4ra  in  the  summer. 
Seen  occasionally  from  October  to 
April. 


Very  common  and  unclean. 
Common  in  the  high  hills. 

Sometimes  seen  in  Lower  Hazara. 

Breeds  in  some  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict.   • 

Occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the 
south  of  the  district. 

Very  common. 

Is  not  a  native  of  the  district, 
but  is  brought  down  from 
Kdshgar  and  sold  to  a  few  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  district, 
who  keep  them  for  sport. 

The  female  is  worth  about  Rs.  80, 
and  the  male  Rs.  30  to  40. 

Found     on    the    higher    peaks. 

Breeds  in  the  district. 
Very  common  in  Hazard  in  the 

autumn  and' winter  months. 
Found  at  and  above  4,000  feet. 

Breeds  in  the  district. 
Not  uncommon,  between  4,000  and 

5,000  feet. 
Found  at  various  elevations,  and 

breeds  in  the  district. 

Breeds  in  Lower  Hazdr^. 
Common    in    Hazara  in  autumn 

and  winter. 
Common  in  spring. 


Also  a  large  species  of  this  bird  is 
found  in  unfrequented  places. 

Common  near  Abbott-abad. 

Common,  from  6^000  to  9,000  feet. 


The  natives  of  the  district  are  poor  sportsmen.  Only  a  few  of  the 
better  classes  take  any  interest  in  sport,  and  these  few  use  their  hawks 
oftener  than  they  do  their  guns. 
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The  rewards  paid  by  Government  for  the  destruction  of  wild  animals 
during  the  past  six  years  are  as  follow  : — 


Years. 

Tigers. 

Leopards 

and  their 

cubs. 

Bears. 

Wolves  and 
their  cubs. 

Total. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1868-69 

... 

109 

453 

71 

633 

1869-70 

65 

14 

166 

22 

267 

1870-71 

:;. 

25 

Rewards  for 

bears 

abolished. 

8 

33 

1871-72 

24 

6 

••« 

... 

30 

1872-73 

... 

40 

••• 

6 

46 

1873-74 

16 

114 

..% 

1 

131 

Rupees  eight  is  paid  for  full-grown  animals,  and  rupees  three  or 
Re.  1  for  cubs  according  to  size. 

23.     The  principal  fish  of  the  district  is  the  well  known  Mahdsir, 

p.  ^  sometimes  called  the   Indian  Salmon.     It  has 

been  caught  up   to  a  size   of  60   pounds,  and 

varies  from  that  size  to  5  pounds.     It  is   plentiful  in  the  Indus  and 

Jhelum,  and  in  the  lower  half  of  the  course  of  the  Siran  and  Harroh. 


CHAPTER  II.— History. 

1.    Occasional  references  to  Hazara  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ayin 

Akbari  (A.D.  1597),  the  Tarikh  Parish ta  (a.d. 

E^p''f^^''^^^*^^^°^^^     1605),  Tuzak  Jehdngiri  (A.D.  1604-^626),  the 

Khulast-ul-Tawdrikh  (^.D.  1695),  andtheSair- 

ul-Mutakherin  (a.d.  1771).^ 

From  the  statements  made  in  these  books  it  appears  that  under 
the  Moghal  Empire  the  Hazara  plain  was  attached  to  the  Attock  Gover- 
norship ;  that  the  Khanpur  Ilaqa,  the  Dhiind  and  Karral  country, 
including  the  Rajoia  IMqa,  were  part  of  the  Gakkhar  chiefship,  and 
included  in  the  tract  known  as  Fatehpur  Babari  (Rawalpindi);  and 
that  the  Tandwal,  Dhamtaur,  and  Swathi  country  were  known  as  Sark^r 
Pakhli,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Kashmir  Province.  A  family  of 
Turks  are  described  in  the  Tuzak  Jehangiri  as  the  Zamindars  of  the 
"Pakhli  Sarkdr  ;"  the  Emperor  Jehdngir  writes  that  they  call  them- 

♦  For  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  older  ballads  and  legends  of  the  district 
seeipapercontributedby  Major  James  Abbott  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Proceedings  of 
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selves  "  Karlaghs, "  and  say  that  they  came  to  India  with  Timarlane 
(a.d.  1399),  and  were  left  by  him  or  located  themselves  in  Pakhli  on 
his  return  to  Central  Asia. 

2.     During  the  decline  of  the  Moghal    dynasty,  changes  of  great 

T.   T        «  xt.     nc    1.  1  importance  took  place  in  the  political  constitu- 

Declme    of    the    Moghal  j..  ^i».i.        .  ^  -iij-xi.       tt^^ 

Empire  in  the  first  half  of  tion  of  the  tracts  now  mcluded  m  the    Hazara 

the  18th  century,    and  the  District.     These  changes  arose  mainly  from  two 

""ui^^n  HaJdrV^^''  ^""^  causes,— the    decay  of  the  vitality  of  the  old 

azara.  families,  and  the  increasing  aggressiveness  of 

the  AfgMn  races. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  a  Saiad,  named  Jalal  Bdbfi, 
collected  a  heterogeneous  following  in  the  Swat  valley  west  of  the  Indus,^ 
and,  evicting  the  Turks,  appropriated  the  country  now  held  by  the  Cis- 
Indus  Swathis.  Similarly  about  the  same  time,  the  Tanaolis  crossed  over 
from  their  original  country  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  appro- 
priated the  tracts  in  Hazara  now  known  as  Tanawal.  The  Jaduns,  a 
tribe  associated  with  the  Afghans,  but  not  themselves  of  Afghdn  origin, 
appropriated  the  old  Turk  rights  in  the  country  round  Dhamtaur.  The 
Karrdls  and  Dhiinds  began  to  assert  to  themselves  some  independence 
of  the  Gakkhars,  and  in  the  Hazara  plain  the  Turins  entirely  stamped 
out  a  large  portion  of  the  rights  of  the  older  Gujar  families ;  while  the 
Utmauzais,  called  across  the  Indus  to  Tarbela  by  the  remaining  Gujars 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  position,  appropriated,  under  pretence  of 
mortgages  and  sales,  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  of  those  who  had 
called  in  their  aid. 

All  these  events  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  total  absence  of  all  written 
records,  it  is  impossible  to  place  them  in  their  correct  order,  or  to  des- 
cribe exactly  how  they  came  about.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  in 
this  place  the  exaggerated  traditions  of  each  tribe.  A  study  of  what 
is  now  going  on  in  portions  of  the  independent  hill  country  west  and 
north  of  Hazard,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  status  now  existing, 
in  Hazdra,  is  very  suggestive  of  the  course  of  affairs  which  probably 
precipitated  these  changes.  A  weak  family  or  tribe  find  its  territory 
the  subject  of  harassing  demands  and  attacks  from  some  poor  but 
braver  tribe  in  its  neighbourhood;  unable  to  defend  its  territory 
unaided,  it  calls  in  its  neighbours  to  help  it.  To  these  it  gives  land  in 
payment  for  their  arms ;  these  lands  are  given  and  received  on  a  service 
tenure  subordinate  to  the  old  lords.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  old 
lords  of  the  land  become  more  effete,  their  manlier  retainers  more 
numerous  and  exacting  in  their  demands ;  and  so  gradually  the  old  families 
are  entirely  supplanted.  The  almost  anarchical  state  of  the  empire 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  must  have  offered  great 
temptations  and  facilities  for  the  supplanting  of  the  weaker  families  of 
zamindars  by  their  more  aggressive  brethren  from  Trans-Indus.  In 
fact  these  tribes  were  only  doing  each  on  their  own  small  scale  what 
Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shah  did  on  a  larger  scale. 
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3.    Nddir  Shah  invaded  India  in  1738,  and  when  leaving  it  in 

IT  A  /     ^    *i,  T^     *  :     1739  after  the  sack  of  Delhi,  extorted  a  treaty 

Hazara  undep  the  Douranl      „  ^i       ir      i    i    -n  t         x      i  •  H 

Empire,  a.d.  1762  to  1820.      fi^o^i  the  Moghal  Emperor,  ceding  to   him  all 

the  country  west  of  the  Indus. 

In  1748  Ahmad  Shah  Dourani,  his  successor,  again  invaded  the 
Punjab ;  and  in  1752  the  Punjab,  including  Kashmir,  was  ceded  to  him. 
It  is  probable  that  the  succeeding  years  of  Ahmad  Shah's  reign  saw 
some  little  firm  administration  and  order  in  Hazdra.  But  it  was  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  Kdbul  Emperors  to  exact  much  revenue  from  Hazdrd. 
They  were  able,  as  occasion  needed,  to  draw  good  soldiers  from  the 
district ;  the  Tarkheli,  Turin,  and  Gakkhar  chiefs  were  always  ready  to 
follow  them  to  the  field.  And  one  of  the  best  roads  to  the  rich  dis- 
tricts of  Kashmir  lay  through  the  centre  of  Hazard.  So  they  gave  the 
chiefs  large  allowances,  and  were  content  with  whatever  little  else 
remained  over  to  them. 

The  north  of  the  district  they  managed  through  the  Swdthi  chief, 
the  Tandwal,  Karral,  and  Gakkhar  hills  through  their  respective  chiefs, 
and  the  Hazara  plain  through  the  Karddrs  of  Attock  or  the  Turin 
chief,  Najibulla  Khdn. 

But  by  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  Dourani  rule  had 
become  very  weak,  and  Hazard  proportionately  unruly.  This  was  indeed 
a  matter  of  small  concern  to  the  Dourani  rulers  and  their  deputed  governors 
in  Kashmir.  •  In  their  journeys  between  Peshdwar  and  Kashmir  they 
were  accompanied  by  forces  much  stronger  than  any  of  the  Hazdrft 
people  could  resist.  Collecting  such  arrears  of  revenue  as  they  could 
conveniently  extort  on  their  road  through  the  district,  the  Dourdni  rulers 
were  content  to  forget  it  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  it.  If  their  faces 
were  set  towards  the  rich  vale  of  Kashmir,  it  was  lost  time  to  loiter  on 
the  road.  If  they  were  returning  homewards  towards  Afghdnistdn 
Proper,  their  hearts  were  still  less  inclined  to  linger  in  so  profitless  a 
tract  as  Hazdra.  In  those  days  there  were  none  of  those  settled  and 
peaceful  influences  which  have  given  to  Hazdrd  its  present  prosperity. 

It  is  probable  that  the  anarchy  which  grew  up  under  such  a  state 
of  affairs  was  as  profitless  to  the  people  at  large  as  it  was  to  their 
Dourani  rulers.  A  few  of  the  chiefs  of  the  day  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
as  earning  the  gratitude  of  their  people ;  such  were  Jafir  Khdn,  the 
chief  of  the  Khanpur  Gakkhars  from  A.D.^  1789  to  1801 ;  Ahmad  Ali 
Khan,  who  was  chief  of  the  Pallal  Tanaolis  from  A.D.  1812  to  1816; 
Najibulla  Khdn,  the  Turin  chief,  who  vigorously  governed  the  greater 
part  of  the  Hazard  plain  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  up  to 
his  death  in  A.D.  1799,  and  his  widow  Bani*  Begam,  and  her  retainer,* 
Mokaddam  Musharraf,  who  tilled  Najibulla  Khdn*s  place  between  that 
date  and  the  commencement  of  the  Sikh  rule. 

But  the  main  facts  that  can  be  gathered  up  in  a  general  review  of  the 
state  of  the  district  during  the  first  20  years  of  the  19th  century; — thi 
chief  of  Amb  despoiling  his  Indwdl  fellow-clansmen  of  their  rights  in  the 

♦  Grand-father  of  the  present  Jaglrdar  of  Kot  NajibuUa, 
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soil ;  two  chiefs  of  the  PalMl  Tanaulis  murdered  in  a  contest  for  the  chief- 
ship;  Agror  at  the  mercy  of  raids,  both  from  the  Tanaulis  and  the  Pathans ; 
the  Sw^this  and  Jadiins  at  issue  about  their  boundaries  ;  the  Dildzaks 
pushed  by  the  Jadiins  out  of  their  "  wirasat "  in  Bagra ;  of  the  two  heads 
of  the  Turk  family,  one  murdered  by  his  fellow ;  much  the  same  thing 
impending  between  the  Karral  chiefs ;  and  the  Tarkhelis  and  other 
XJtmdnzais  held  in  check  only  by  the  prowess  of  Mck  iddam  Musharraf ; — 
all  these  facts  bespeak  equally  the  complete  absence  of  any  governing 
control  on  the  part  of  the  Dourani  rulers,  and  the  unfitness  of  the  Hazara, 
people  and  chiefs  to  use  aright  the  liberty  which  they  for  the  time 
enjoyed. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Dourdni  Government  of  Hazard  is  worth 
recording,  as  showing  the  pass  to  which  affairs  had  come.  The  Governor 
of  Attock  in  A.D.  1803  sent  one  of  the  Kazis  of  Chach  to  collect  the 
revenue  of  the  Hazara  plain.  He  encamped  at  Sikandarpur,  near 
which  the  Haripur  town  now  stands  ;  but  the  Turin  family,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  retainer,  Mokaddam  Musharraf,  after  some  parleying 
and  pretence  of  meeting  his  orders,  made  a  night  attack  on  his  camp 
and  killed  him ;  such  of  his  followers  as  were  able  to  escape  fled  back 
to  Attock. 

4.  The  Sikh  rule  in  Hazdra  commenced  in  the   year  A.D.  1818 
Commencement  of  Sikh     (fifteen  years  after  Ranjit  Singh  had  first  asserted 

rule  in  Hazard,  a.d.  1818,  his  independence  of  the  Kdbul  Empire,  and  seven 
Sambat  1876.  years  after  he  had  seized  Attock). 

Hdshim  Klidn,  Turk,  of  Manakrai,  had  murdered  his  fellow-chieftain 
Kamdl  Khdn.  The  latter's  cause  was  espoused  by  the  Turin  chief 
Muhammad  Khdn,  and  to  save  himself  Hdshim  Khdn betrayed  his  country 
to  the  Sikhs.  At  his  invitation  Makkhan  Singh,  the  Sikh  Governor  of 
Rawalpindi,  invaded  the  Hazara  plain  with  500  Sowars,  built  a  fort  at 
Sardi  Salih,  and  levied  a  Nazrdnah  from  the  Hazara  plain. 

5.  In  the  succeeding  year  Mahdrajah  Ranjit  Singh  annexed  Kash- 

.  mir.  Makkhan  Singh  appears  on  the  strength  of 

A.D.  1819,  Sambat  1876.      j^.^  ^^^^^^^^  successes  to  have  pressed  the  Turin 

chief  for  revenue.     The  result  was  a  gathering  of  the  Hazara  people 
1820  s     b  1 1877        *^  attack  the  Sikh  Governor  and  a  fight  at  Shah 
^'  '        '   ^  •       Muhammad,   on   the  Dor,  in  which  Makkhan 

Singh  was  slain.  The  next  day  his  force  abandoned  the  Sardi  Salih 
Fort,  and  marched  back  to  Attock.  The  Governor  of  Attock,  Hukma 
Singh  Chimni,  marched  out  to  punish  the  rebels;  but  after  some  skir- 
mishing at  Mota  and  Sultdnpur,  on  the  Harroh,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  his  force  was  too  weak  for  the  purpose,  marched  back  to  Attock, 
and  wrote  to  Lahore  for  reinforcements.  From  Lahore  Diwdn  Rdmdidl 
and  Colonel  Ildhi  Bakhsh  were  sent  with  reinforcements ;  part  of  Hazard 
submitted,  but  the  Turin  chief,  Muhammad  Khdn,  the  Saidkhdnis,  and 
Mishwdnis,  opposed  the  Sikh  Governor  at  Nara  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gandgar  range.  The  Diwdn  attacked  them  unwarily,  was  defeated, 
and  himself  slain. 
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6.  The  Mahdrdjah  then  sent  Sardfir  Amar  Singh  M^jithi^  to  govern 
•    1.  nT  •'  ^,'^  Hazdrd.     Up  to  this  time   Upper  Hazdi^  (the 

182iTsaS  1878  "^'^^  Sw^thi  and  Tandwal  country)  was  still  governed 
from  Kashmir.  The  revenue  of  the  Swathi 
country  was  paid  to  the  Kashmir  Governor  by  the  Swdthi  chief,  but 
probably  very  little  was  sent  to  Kashmir  by  him.  The  Tandwal  country, 
under  its  chiefs  Painda  Khdn,  of  Amb,  and  Nawab  Khdn  now  of  Shingri, 
paid  nothing,  and  was  practically  in  rebellion,  but  nevertheless  the 
Kashmir  Governor  was  able  to  send  troops  under  Sirdar  Bhawdnidds, 
and  to  build  two  forts  at  Galli  (Shergarh  Pass)  and  at  Darband,  on  the 
Indus,  leaving  troops  in  them.  The  JMiius,  Dhiinds,  and  Karrdls  also 
paid  no  revenue  to  any  one,  and  the  Gakkhars  held  the  Khanpur 
ilaqd  in  jdgir. 

When  Amar  Singh  arrived  in  Hazard,  he  found  a  party  among 
the  chiefs  willing  to  side  with  him.  The  Turin  chief,  Mahomed  Khfc, 
elated  by  his  success  in  resisting  the  Sikh  authority,  had  behave<i  in  an 
overbearing  way  to  his  fellow-chiefs,  and  had  thereby  estranged  an 
influential  party  from  his  side.  Among  others  so  estranged  was  his  old 
retainer,  Mokaddam  Musharraf.  Amar  Singh  was  a  brave  soldier,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  good  politician,  and  he  won  the  principal  men  to 
his  side  by  his  kind  treatment  of  them.  Even  Mahomed  Khto  for  the 
time  dissembled  and  made  terms  with  the  Sardar.  Affairs  thus  began 
to  go  well,  and  Amar  Singh  was  able  to  collect  the  old  Dourdni  revenue 
and  Nazr^na  from  the  Hazard  plain.  But  he  was  induced  to  attack  the 
Karral  chief,  Hasn  AliKhdn,  at  Ndgri  Makol,  in  the  Ndra  ilaqd ;  his  attack 
was  successful,  and  he  burnt  and  plundered  the  villages,  but  he  allowed 
his  force  to  retreat  carelessly  and  in  disorder,  himself  staying  behind  it, 
whereon  the  Karrdls  fell  on  his  rear  guard,  cut  them  off,  and  slew  them, 
Amar  Sigh  himself  being  among  those  killed.  The  Samundar  Kata,  at 
the  head  of  the  Harroh  river,  was  the  scene  of  this  disaster. 

7.  Mahdrdjah  Ranjit  Singh   thereon  sent  Mdi   Sadda   Kour  and 

Kaur  Sher  Singh,  with  reinforcement  of  troops 
Ko'Jrsfe^sfng^!"  ^^^d   artillery,    to   Hazdra.     They    leviBed   the 

Wazrdnas  payable  by  the  cTiiefs,  and  built  the 
Tarbela  Fort.  Mai  Sadda  Kour  also  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
adopting  the  Turin  chief,  Mahomed  Khdn,  as  her  son, 

8.  But  events  of  great  importance  to  Hazard  were  now  impending. 
±       J'   XT     .      "^^^  Maharajah  had   summoned  Sirdar  Harri 

SingrBatl  iTuLSr  Singh  Nalwa,  the  Governor  of  Kashmir,  to  give 
an  account  of  bis  charge.  He  marched  by 
Muzaffarabad  and  Pakhlf  with  7,000  foot  soldiers.  When  he  reached 
Mangal  he  found  that  a  large  number  of  the  Jadiins  and  Tanaolis,  estin 
mated  at  not  less  than  25,000  men,  instigated  by  Mahomed  Khdn,  the 
Turin  chief,  had  collected  there  to  oppose  his  passage.  He  first  parleyed 
with  them,  asking  only  for  a  free  passage,  but  they  demanded  a  toll  on 
all  the  Kashmir  goods  and  treasure  he  was  taking  with  him.  The  result 
was  a  battle  ;  and  Sardar  Harri  Singh  defeated  his  opponents  with  a  loss 
to  them  of  2,000  men,  £«id  the  Jaduns  to  save  their  villages  paid  down 
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a  fine  of  Rs.  5^  per  house.  Harri  Singh  then  built  a  fort  at  Nawashahn 
garrisoned  it,  and  went  on  to  Lower  Hazdr^.  The  Turin  chief,  Mahomed, 
Khan,  fled  to  the  Srikot  hills.  His  relation,  Bostdn  Khdn,  came  into  the 
Sikh  camp,  and  was  taken  by  Harri  Singh  to  Lahore.  The  Maharajah, 
partly  pleased  with  the  treasure  and  presents  brought  from  Kashmir, 
and  partly  to  reward  his  lieutenant  for  the  Mangal  victory,  excused  Harri 
Singh  from  rendering  any  accounts  of  his  Kashmir  charge,  and  made 
him  Governor  of  all  Hazard. 

In  spite  of  the  persistent  misconduct  of  the  Turin  chief,  Mahomed 
Khan,  he  was  a  few  months  later  received  by  the  Maharajah  at  Lahore, 
and  a  jagir  of  Rs.  20,000  conferred  on  him. 

Matters  were  little  improved  during  the  next  two  years.  The  Sikhs 

always  won  a  fight  in  the  plains,  and   as   regu- 

Sambat    1879-80,      A.D.     Jarly  displayed  an    incapacity  for  fiorhtinsf  in 

1822-2H.    Renewed    distur-      +u^    u;iit^        T«     iqoo    4.u^„  « «    i?     i   S   i.* 

banccs;  punishment  inflcted  the  hllls.  In  1822  they  won  a  hard  hght 
by  Sardar  Harri  Singh.  at   Sari  under  the  Gandgar  range,  and  were 

defeated  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  Srikot 
hills.  Harri  Singh  then  commenced  to  build  the  Haripur  fort  and 
town  at  the  advice  of  Mokaddam  Musharraf.  He  was  called  away  to 
the  Derajat  at  the  beginning  of  A.D.  1823 ;  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned,  the  Turin  chief  picked  a  quarrel  with  Harri  Singh's  deputy, 
raised  the  country,  and  beleaguered  the  new  town  and  fort  of  Haripur. 
Some  delay  occurred  in  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  the  distur- 
bances spread  to  the  north  of  Hazard.  The  Tanaolis  stormed  the  Darband 
Fort,  and  the  Swathis  stormed  the  Shinkidri  Fort,  killing  the  garrisons 
in  both  instances.  The  Swdthis  aggravated  their  conduct  by  seizing  a 
number  of  young  Hindu  women  and  sending  them  oflF  to  Tikri  and 
Nandihdr,  where  they  married  them  by  force  to  their  own  people 
(Mahomedans) .  The  Nawashahr  Fort  was  barely  able  to  hold  out 
till  Sirddr  Harri  Singh,  who  had  hurriedly  returned  to  Hazdrd,  relieved 
it,  and  defeated  the  besieging  Jadiins  with  much  slaughter. 

Harri  Singh  then  moved  on  to  Mansahra,  and  built  the  fort  there. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  he  made  a  sudden  raid  on  Agror,  Tikri,  and 
Nandihar,  where  the  Pakhli  Swdthis  had  sent  their  families.  He 
marched  through  Agror,  Tikri,  and  Koush  with  only  500  Sowai-s,  driving 
the  Swdthis  before  him  with  slaughter,  and  seizing  their  women.  He 
returned  by  the  Koush  glen  to  Shinkidri,  which  he  reached  seven  days 
after  he  had  started,  carrying  1,000  Swdthi  women  and  children  with  him. 
He  exchanged  most  of  his  captives  for  the  Hindu  women,  whom  the 
Swathis  held  in  captivity.  Having  repaired  and  regairisoned  the 
Shinkiari  and  Galli  (Shergarh)  forts,  and  having  fully  provisioned  them, 
he  returned  to  Mansahra.  His  next  move  was  to  attack  Sarbuland 
Khdn,  the  chief  of  Palldl  Tandwal,  and  burn  his  village  at  Shingri. 
Sarbuland  Khdn  retaliated  by  closing  the  passes  through  Tandwal  to 
Northern  Hazdra,  but  Sirddr  Harri  Singh  surprised  him  on  the  range 
above  Darwdza,  near  where  "  Banda  Lohdrdn  "  now  stands,  and  defeated 
him  after  a  hard  fight,  killing  his  eldest  son,  Sher  Mahomed,  with  his 
own  hand.  The  principal  men  concerned  then  fled  to  Srikot,  where 
Muhammad  Kh^n,  the  Turin  chief,  already  was. 
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10.  In  Assu  (October)  of  the  following  year  Sirdfir  Harri  Singh 

determined  to   make   an   attempt  to    reduce 

Sambat  1881,  A.n.  1824.     Srikot,  as  it  harboured  all  the  chiefs  and  others 

of^siLot.  ^^* '  "^^^^'i^'^     who  had  set  his  authority  at  defiance.     But  his 

force  seems  to  have  had  little  heart  for  the  task, 
and  the  Sikh  troops  were  defeated  a  second  time  by  the  Saidkhania 
and  Mishwdnis  at  Nara  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  leading  up  to 
Srikot,  their  leader,  Harri  Singh,  himself  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 
The  Sikh  losses  are  stated  to  have  been  500  men  out  of  8,000,  the  total 
force  brought  into  the  field. 

It  was  reported  for  some  days  after  this  that  Sirdfir  Harri  Singh 

had  been  killed, — an  impression  which  he  only  succeeded  in  removing, 

when   having  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  suddenly   surprised  Bagra, 

where  a  number  of  rebels  had  collected,  and  put  to  the  sword  every 

^  armed  man  he  found  there. 

Meantime  the  Mah&rdjah,  alarmed  at  the  news  of  Harri  Singh's 
defeat,  hastened  up  to  Hazard  with  large  reinforcements.  Arrived 
there,  he  summoned  all  the  chiefs  and  leading  men  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  Srikot,  Ihe  Turin  chief,  Mahomed  Khdn,  S^lih  Mahomed 
the  Mishwdni  chief,  and  Sarbuland  the  chief  of  the  Palldl  Tanaulis,  were 
the  only  ones  who  answered  his  summons.  He  then  attacked  the  Srikot 
hills  at  a  number  of  different  points  simultaneously,  driving  all  opposi- 
tion easily  before  him,  stayed  two  nights  at  Srikot,  and  then  marched 
to  Tarbela.  While  there  he  forded  the  Indus  with  his  cavalry,  and 
burnt  Khabbal  and  Kya.  At  the  same  time  Painda  KhSn,  of  Amb, 
sent  his  son  Jahand^d  to  make  his  submission  to  the  Mahdrdjah,  who 
then  marched  back  vid  Yusafzai  and  Edla-ke-Sardi,  taking  Muhammad 
Khdn,  the  Turin  chief,  as  a  prisoner  with  him. 

The  subjection  of  the  Srikot  hills  was  clenched  by  the  building  of 
a  fort  at  Srikot,  which  Harri  Singh  garrisoned  with  500  soldiers. 

11.  The  Sirddr  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Reduction  of  the  Karrdl     Karrdl  hills  ;  he  sent  one  column  under  Maha 

Hills.  Singh,  vid  Bagra,  up  the  Nilfe  valley,  and  him- 

self led  another  column  by  way  of  the  Chaihr  hill  to  Sajkot.  The 
chief,  Hasn  Ali  Ehdn,  submitted  without  fighting.  Harri  Singh  gave  him 
Ndgri  Makol  and  other  villages  adjoining  it  in  jdgir,  and  built  the 
Ndra  fort  to  secure  his  own  hold  on  the  £arrdl  country. 

He  then  appointed  Sirdar  Maha  Singh  his  Deputy  Governor,  gave 
him  200  Sowdrs  and  1,000  footmen  in  addition  to  the  garrisons  of  the 
forts,  and  himself  left  for  Lahore. 

12.  He  had  not  been  long  gone  before  Bostdn  Ehdn  Turin,  the 
tone  c    u  4.  1Q01      ncphcw  of  tho  Turin  chief,  who  was  in  prison  at 

A.  D.  1825,  bambat  1881-      ti  ^.i  -l        ••  'jt   ^        i»T>-t  t\/\rs. 

82.  Renewed  disturbances.  Lahore,  though  enjoymg  a   jfigir  of  Rs.  1,000 

Execution  of   the   Turin  per  annum,  raised  a  new  disturbance  in  the 

chief  and  other  principal  q^^^^  hiUg^    The  Sikh  Fort  there  was  invest- 

^  ed,  and  Sirdfir  Harri  Singh  returned  to  Hazfirfi 
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to  quell  this  new  outbreak.  This  he  did  with  little  difficulty  with  the 
aid  of  some  regular  troops  who  were  passing  up  to  Peshawar.  But  the 
Sikh  leaders,  advised  by  Mokaddam  Musharraff,  had  now  made  up  their 
minds  what  to  do.  Sirddr  Harri  Singh,  before  leaving  Lahore,  had  paid 
Rs  55,000  to  the  Maharajah  for  the  person  of  Muhammad  Khan,  the  Turin 
chief;  he  also  caused  Boston  Khdn  Turin,  Muhammad  Khan  Turin  father 
of  the  present  Painda  Khan  of  Tilokar,  Jdlal  Khan  the  Dilazak  chief, 
the  two  principal  Mishwani  Malliks,  and  Sheikha  Jddun,  to  be  suddenly 
seized  in  Hazdrd.  The  Turin  chief,  Mahomed  Khdn,  he  poisoned  with 
salt  in  the  Kallar  Fort  in  the  Khatar  country ;  and  under  his  orders  Maha 
Singh  blew  the  others  away  from  guns.  It  was  the  old  Roman  policy  of 
cutting  off  the  poppy  heads.  The  55,000  rupees  which  Harri  Singh  paid 
to  the  Maharajah  for  leave  to  work  his  will  on  Muhammad  Khan,  he 
recovered  by  levying  Rs.  2|  per  house  on  all  Hazdra,  the  Pakhli 
country  included  ;  the  levy  by  the  way  yielded  him  a  profit  of  Rs.  9,000 
on  the  transaction.^  • 

13.  Harri  Singh  also  ordered  the  eviction  of  the  Mishwanis  fi:x)m 
Severe  treatment  of  the     the  Srikot  hills,    which  was  carried  out  to  the 

Mishwanis,  and  its  results.  letter,  and  rigorously  enforced  for  five  years,  the 
Mishwanis  during  this  time  suffering  great  distress,  and  living  Trans- 
Indus  wherever  they  could  get  shelter. 

About  A.D.  1830  they  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Sirdar  to  allow  them 
to  return,  and  gave  the  Sikhs  no  more  trouble  till  the  year  1846,  even 
serving  in  the  field  with  the  Sikh  troops  in  Hazard  and  its  vicinity 
when  called  out  by  the  Governors. 

14.  These  events  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  present  limits 
Limits  of  Sikh  rule  in      of  Hazard  with  three  exceptions — theGhakkhar 

Hazard  at  this  time.  territory  ( Ilaqa  Khanpiir  ),  the  Dhiind  territory 

(Ildqas  Dana  and  Bakot ),  and  Kdgan,  which  was  then  administered 
from  Srinaggar.  The  Sikh  Forts  were  established  all  over  the  country, 
not  excepting  the  tract  which  now  constitutes  the  Cis-Indus  territory 
of  the  Nawab  of  Amb. 

15.  The  events  of  the  next  three  years  are  not  of  importance  ; 
Sambat    1882-84,    A.D.     Hazdra  was  comparatively  quiet.    The  only  dis- 

1825-27.  turbances  with  which  the  Sikhs  had  to  deal  were 

confined  to  the  north-west  part  of  Hazdra,  on  the  banks  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Indus.  There  Painda  Khan  kept  up  from  the  Bahingra 
range  and  from  the  country  west  of  the  Indus  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare 
which  harrassed  the  garrisons  in  the  Sikh  forts. 

16.  In  A.D.  1828  Sarddr  Harri  Singh  attacked  Muzaffarabad  at 
Sambat  1885,  a.d.  1828.     the  request  of  the  Kashmir  Governor,  but  the 

foi^r.' rih^Ha  8*^d  latter  not  supporting  him  he  withdrew,  levy- 
Ahmad.  ing  from  the  Bamba  chiei  a  nne  oi  Ks.  4,000  • 

♦  Total  levied  Rs.  64,000,  at  2i  per  house,  say  26,000  houses,  the  population  of 
which,  at  6  souls  per  house,  w^uldbe  1,30,000.  Priests,  Saids,  Fakirs,  widows,  and  orphans 
were  exempted  from  the  tax.  AUowing  for  these  classes  and  for  imperfect  collections, 
the  levy  indicates  that  the  population  of  Hazdra  at  that  time  was  about  1,76,000  houIs. 
The  levy  did  not  include  the  Boi,  Dhund,  and  Khdnpur  hills,  nor  the  northern  glens  of 
the  Mansahra  Tahsil. 
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On  liis  way  back  the  Swdthi  chief  fruitlessly  opposed  his  passage  of  the 
Kunhar,  and  Harri  Singh,  putting  a  Thdna  of  SCO  men  into  the  chiefs 
house  at  Garhi  Habibulla,  went  on  to  Mansahra«  The  Swdthi  and 
Bamba  chiefs  turned  the  detachment  out  of  Gahri  Habibulla  as  soon 
as  the  Sarddr's  back  was  turned.  Arrived  at  Mansahra,  more  important 
business  commanded  the  Sikh  Governor's  attention.  The  followers  of 
Khalifa  Said  Ahmad  had  crossed  over  fh)m  Yusafzdi,  and  invested  the 
Tarbela  Fort  Having  relieved  that,  he  turned  back  and  attacked  a 
detadbment  of  Hindust^ts  under  the  Khilifa's  nephew,  Ahmad  Ali  Shah, 
who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  iho  plain  south  of  the  Bahingra  hill  at 
Phulra,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Siran.  Ahmad  Ali  Shah  had  some  60 
HindustdnKJ  and  2,000  Hazard  men  with  him  (  principally  Tanaidis  ). 
The  latter  fled  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  Ahmad  Ali  Shah 
and  his  Hindustanis  were  cut  up  to  a  man. 

17.  Painda  Ehdn  was  now  so  hard  pushed  between  the  Sikhs  in 

Hazard,  and  the  influence  of  Khalifa  Said 
*nb^on'^«ti;KhS    Ahmad  in  Yusafzdi,  that  he  tried  to  mend 

matters  by  submitting  to  the  Khalifa.  Tlie 
result  was  only  to  lower  his  position  still  further ;  his  brother,  Madad 
Khdn,  and  Nawdb  Khdn  (  now  the  Shingri  Jdgirddr  ),  both  of  them  his 
worst  rivals,  being  then  chief  men  in  the  Khalifa's  camp.  So  he  left 
his  country  for  the  time,  seeking  a  refuge  in  the  distant  Swdthi  tracts 
Cis-Indus.  At  last  he  went  to  the  Agror  chief,  and  while  there  sent 
his  son,  Jahanddd,  to  Harri  Singh  at  Mansahra,  begging  his  help.  This 
HaiTi  Singh  gave  him ;  he  drov€  the  Hindustanis  out  of  the  forts 
which  they  had  established  in  Painda  Khdn  s  absence  in  his  country 
Cis-Indus,  and  made  the  country  over  to  Painda  Kh&n  again.  In 
retam  Painda  Khan  ga>^e  his  son  Jahdnddd  as  a  hostage  to  the  Sikh 
Governor,  who  took  him  with  him  to  Lahore. 

18.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Yusafz^i  people  rose  against  Khalifa 
Recovers  Lis  Traos-Indas    Said  Ahmad  and  his  followers  ;and  the  Khalifa, 

country,  and  ag^ain  quarrels  with  SO  many  of  his  foUoweis  as  escaped,  fled 
with  the  Sikks.  ^         to   Tikri   and   Nandihdr,   Cis-Indus.     Painda 

Khan  at  the  same  time  recovered  his  Amb  territory,  Trans-Indus,  which 
the  Hindustanis  had  deserted  in  their  flight.  He  also  again  seized  the 
Sikh  forts  at  Kddirdbdd  and  Kirpililn,  thus  commencing  a  new 
quarrel  with  the  Sikhs,  of  which  the  main  provoking  cause  seems  to 
have  been  the  enmity  which  existed  between  him  and  Maha  Singh,  the 
deputy  of  Sirddr  Harri  Singh, 

19.  Meantime  the  Hindustanis  were  raising  fresh  trouble  in  the 
Sambat  1887,  ad.  1830,     north  of  Hazdrd ;  they  had  succeeded  in  mak- 

Defeat  of  the  Hindiatania     ing  themselves  masters  of  the  Koush   ana  i^no- 
at  Bal&kot.  garmang   glens,  and  also  of  the  valley   of  the 

Kunhdr  as  far  down  as  B&lakot,  the  Swdthis  and  Kdgdn  Saiads  sidmg 
with  them  out  of  opposition  to  the  Sikhs.   Being,  however,  promptly  met 
by  a  force  under  Kour  Sher  Singh  and  the  Swdthis,  most  of  them  being 
only  half-hearted  in  the  Hindustani  cause,  they    were  defeated  witK 
great  slaughter  at  Balakot,  and  their  leader,  Khalifo  Said  Ahmad,  slaiix. 
Such  as  escaped  returned  to  India  via  Kdbul  and   Sbikarpur. 
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20.    To  make  a  short  digression,  it  was  two  or  three  years  after 

^.        .  this  that  a  smaller  band  of  Hindustanis,  collect- 

theHSrnlsrSr    i°g  agaii^at  Sith&na.    were  used  by  Pdinda 

Khdn  in  the  evicting  of  the  Agror  chief  from 
his  ticrritory.  They  were  next  called  on  to  Tikri  by  the  father  of  the 
present  Ghuf&r  Kh^n,  of  Trund,  to  help  him  against  the  Daishi  Swdthis. 
Arrived  there,  they  spread  their  influence  into  Nandihfir  «ind  Allai,  but 
in  a  short  time  they  made  themselves  so  disliked  by  their  overbearing 
conduct  and  oppressive  demands  that  the  Swdthis  begged  Fainda  Ehdn 
to  rid  the  country  of  them.  He  made  a  pretence  of  planning  an  attack 
on  Yusafzdi,  and  sent  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Hindustanis  to  help 
him.  When  they  arrived  at  Amb,  Trans-Indus,  he  took  all  the  boats 
back  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  obliged  the  Hindustanis  to  make 
their  way  back  to  their  old  abode  at  Sithdna. 

21.     At  the  close  of  this  year  the  Mah&r£jdh,  being  on  his  way  to 

Peshawar,  sent  a  Vakil  to  Painda  Kh&n,  inviting 

Sambat  1887,  ^.D.  1830.    him  to  his  camp  with  a  view  to  the  settlement 

Painda  Kh&n.  ^f   ^jj^   continued  disturbances  between  him 

and  the  Sikh  Governors  of  Haz&r&.  But  Painda 

Ehdn  seized  the  Vakil,  and  sent  word  that  he  would  keep  him  till  hia 

son  Jahfoddd  was  released.     This  bold  stroke  succeeded,  and  Jahdnddd 

Kh&u  was  sent  back  to  Painda  Khan  by  Sardfir  Harri  Singh's  order. 

After  this  Painda  Eh&n  neither  himself  came  in  to  any  Sikh 
Governor,  nor  did  he  ever  again  send  his  son  to  them. 

22.  In  the  year  following  SirdSr  Harri  Singh  evicted  the  Gakkhar 
s     bat  1888  a.d.  1831.       chiefs  from  the  Kh&npur  ildqa,  on  the  plea  that 

Reduction  of  the  Khanpor  their  Nazranah  was  in  arrears,  and,  building  a 
Gakkhars.  Fort  at  Khanpur,  took  the  tract  under  direct 

Sikh  management.  For  six  years  after  this  the  Gakkhar  chiefs,  from 
their  retreats  at  the  head  of  the  Dhund  and  Karr&l  hills,  managed  to 
keep  parts  of  their  old  ildqa  in  a  more  or  less  unsettled  state.  At 
length  in  the  year  1837  (Sambat  1894)  they  were  conciliated  with  jdgir 
grants  in  their  old  domains. 

23.  In  the  next  year,  consequent  on  complaints  received  at  Lahore 
bat  1889   A.D.  1832.    ^^  *^®  lawless  character  of  the  Mdndla  Gakkhar 

Bed^ucfcion  of  the'  Dhiind  chief,  Shahwali  Khdn,  Sardfir  Harri  Singh 
country.  attacked  and  annexed  the  Dhund   hills  (  ildqa 

Danna  ).  He  seized  Shahwali  Kh&n  at  Lora,  and  after  some  little  fight- 
inty  the  Dhunds  submitted.  The  Danna  Fort  was  built  to  dominate 
their  country,  and  a  garrison  of  400  men  was  left  in  it. 

A  disturbance  occurred  in  the  Dhiind  country,  which  was  quieted 
b  1 1890  A.D  1833.       ^y  *^^  removal  of  the  Thandddr ;  another  officer 
"^  *        '      *       '       named  by  the  Dhunds  was  substituted. 

Further  disturbances   occurred  in  the  Dhiind  country,   the    new 

Sambat  1891  A.D.1834.        Thanaddr  being  killed  in  the  fray.     But  they 

ended  in  the  submission  of  the  Dhunds  without 
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coercion  by  troops  from  Haripur  or  Rawalpindi.  The  former  Thanfiddr 
was  then  reappointed.  After  this  the  Dhunds  remained  quiet 
till  A.D.  1846. 

24.  In  the  spring  of  1836  Ahmad  Ali  and  Fateh  Ali,  the  Kvlty&I 
Sambat  1893,  A.D.  1836.     Sarddrs  of  Satauta  (on  the  Harroh),  who  were  in 

Disturbances  in  the  Karrdl  receipt  of  a  j&gir  of  Rs.  3,000  from  the  Sikhs, 
^»»"*^-  rebelled  and  beleaguered  the  NAra  Fort,  which 

dominated  their  tract.  On  Sarddr  Maha  Singh's  arrival  from  Haripur 
with  troops,  the  Karr&ls  fled.  Sarddr  Maha  Singh  then  took  his  troops  to 
Sataura,  destroyed  the  houses  of  the  Earrdl  chiefs,  and  built  a  fort  there, 
into  which  he  put  100  sepoys.  To  the  Karrdl  chiefs  who  had  rebelled  he 
gave  a  nominal  j&gir  of  Rs.  1,000  per  annum  in  another  place^  resuming 
their  previous  larger  grant. 

25.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Sirdfir  Harri  Singh  returned  to  Haz&rd, 
Eviction  of  Painda  KWLn    and,  making  a   raid   on  Agror,  evicted   Painda 

from  Agror.  Khan's  soldiers  from  that  valley,  and  garrisoned 

it  with  300  soldiers  in  a  fort  at  Kulikka.  He  also  built  two  more  forts  in 
Painda  Khdn's  country,  and  garrisoned  them,  and  completed  the  equip- 
ment and  provisions  of  the  other  forts  on  the  Un&r  and  Indus.  He 
them  returned  to  Haripur  vid  Kirpiliin. 

Sambat  1894,   a.t>.  1837.  26.    In  April  of  this  year  Sirdar  Harri 

Death  of  Sird&r  Harri  siugh  Singh  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jamriid  in 
»*  Janardd,  front  of  the  KhaibaT  pass. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Hasu  Ali  Kh4n»  the  Earrdl  chief  of  Nagri 
Hakol,  had  risen  against  the  Sikh  Government,  and  stormed  the  Nari 
Fort,  killing  most  of  the  garrison.  Sird&r  Maha  Singh,  who  was  absent 
with  Sirddr  Hani  Singh  at  the  time,  quickly  returned  and  quelled  the 
rising. 

In  October  1837  the  faction  at  Ranjit  Singh's  court,  who  were 
inimical  to  the  late  Sarddr  Harri  Singh,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  recall 
of  his  proteg^  Maha  Singh,  from  Hazdr&,  and  Sirdfir  Teja  Singh  succeeded 
him  as  Governor  of  Hazard. 

27.  The  four  years  following  (A.D.  1838  to  1841)  were  remarkable 
♦  Sambat  1895  to  1898,  i^  Hazdra  for  only  two  events.  In  the  year 
A.i>.  1838  to  1841.  Teja  1840  A.D.  Sirdar  Teja  Singh  appointed  Pidr4 
Singh,  Governor  of  Haziiri.  Mai  to  be  X&rd&T  of  Hazdrd.  He  leased  out 
the  country  in  heavy  farms  (  ijdras  )  aggregating  Rs.  4,00,000.  At  the 
time  these  farming  leases  were  given  out,  grain  was  dear ;  an  unusually 
plentiful  harvest  followed ;  grain  became  suddenly  cheaper  ;  the  lessees 
defaulted  and  absconded  ;  but  Pidrd  Mai  collected  every  rupee  that  he 
could  squeeze  out  of  the  occupants.  The  severities  resorted  to  by  him 
were  extreme,  and  caused  great  distress  and  panic  among  the  people. 

♦  Ranjit  Singh  died  July  1839  ;  succeeded  by  hia  ion,  Kharrak  Singh,  who  died  6th 
November  1840.  On  14th  January  1841  Sher  Singh,  reputed  son  of  Ranjit  Singh,  seized 
the  BOtereignty  of  the  Punjab  CMarshman's  History  of  India,  Volume  III,  page  273-74). 
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28.  The  next  year,  in  May  1S4»1,  Arbel  Singh  and  his  troops  were 
The  Indus  flood  of  2nd     engaged  in  the  usual  skirmishes  with   Painda 

June  1841.  Khan  of  Amb,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  above 

Tarbela.  The  Sikh  camp  was  near  Kharkot.  On 
the  2nd  June,  while  the  Sikh  troops  were  fightii^  with  Painda  Khdn  and 
his  followers  on  the  hills  east  of  the  Indus^  the  great  flood  of  the  Indus 
took  place.  The  devastation  caused  by  it  was  enormous.  Painda 
Khdn's  village  at  Amb  was  destroyed ;  so  were  the  Sikh  forts  at  Darband, 
Khari,  Kadirdb^d,  and  Tarbela,  and  numerous  other  villages  on  the  banks, 
of  the  river.  The  flood  was  as  unprecedented  as  it  was  unexpectedv 
No  one  was  prepared  for  it.  It  is  described  as  rushing  down  the- 
valley  of  the  Indus  like  a  huge  moving  wall  with  a  fearful  roar,  and  sa 
rapidly  that  there  was  in  many  cases  no  time  to  escape  to  the  higher  lands* 
In  a  few  short  moments  the  river  swelled  to  an  enormous  volume  audi 
widths  far  beyond  its  previous  highest  fltood  marks,  and  swept  away  in 
one  common  destruction  fields,  villages,  household  goods,  cattle,  and 
human  .beings.  The  Sikh  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  its 
entire  baggage-,  magazine,  and  several  guns,  was  also  carried  away ;  many 
lives  of  those  left  in  camp  being  lost.  The  contending  forces  on  the- 
hills.  above  the  Indus  stopped  fighting  at  the  sight  of  the  catastrophe  ;: 
and  on  Painda  Khan  s  sending  word  to^  the  Sikh  leader  that  God  had 
judged  them  and  made  the  one  as  helpless  as  the  other,  and  that  they 
should  therefore  now  leave  off"  fighting,  both  sides  marched  back,  Painda^ 
Khdn  and  his  followers  to  their  homes,^  the  Sikhs  to  their  quarters  at 
Haripur. 

Among  the  other  lamentable  results  of  this  flood  not  the  least  were- 
the  destruction  of  rich  alluvial  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  itt 
Hazdra,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  the  islands  between  Attock  and 
Tarbela  till  then  covered  with  fine  forests  of  Sissoo. 

29.  In  the  winter  of  1841-42  Kour   Fartab  Singh,  to   whom  bi&. 
Sambat  1899   A.D.  1842.     father,  Maharajah  Sher  Singh  had  given  Kashmir 

GuUb  Singh  appointd  Gov-  and  Hazard  in  jagir,  came  to-HazSird  vid  Kash- 
ernor  of  Hazdra.  Painda  jj^ji^  and  camped  at  Shinkiari.  He  appointed 
to^PThirdeat^^^  GulabSinghtobe   Governor  of  Kashmir   and 

Hazdra,  and,  after  making  other  arrangements^ 
moved  on  to  Pallida  Khan's  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
Painda  Khdn  refused  to  com^  in  at  his  summons  ;  so  Partdb  Singh,, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Sirddrs  who  accompained  him,  made  over  the 
country  tO' Painda  Khan's  brother,  Madad  Khdn.  Nothing  was  then  left  toi 
Painda  Khdn  except  a  few  ploughs  of  land  Trans-Indus.  Kour  Partab 
Singh  then  returned  to  Lahore ;  and  Gulab  Singh  went  with  him,  leaving- 
Arbel  Singh  to  manage  Hazara  an  his  behalf.  Painila  Khan  died  the' 
year  following. 

30.  On  the  15th  September  1843  the  Maharajah  Sher  Singh  and  his: 

son  Partab  Singh  were  murdered  at  Lahore ;  the- 
m^t"'lm4'^-  gotrt  W  Dhulip  Singh  being  proclaimed  Maha.-^j.h 
ment.  m   Sher   Singh  s   stead,   with   Jtiira    omgh   as^ 

wa^r.     The  Darbdr  resumed  the  direct  manage* 
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ment  of  Hazard,  and  sent  Dlw&n  Miilraj  Dilw&lwdla*  to  govern  Haz&ra 
in  place  of  Guldb  Singh's  nominee,  Arbel  Singh*  The  revenne  arrange- 
ments made  by  Diwdn  Miilr^j  were  more  moderate  in  the  amount 
assessed  and  more  judicious  in  their  details  than  those  of  his  predecessors^ 
and  gave  much  relief  to  the  country. 

3h    The  year  following,,  at  Raji  GuMb  Singh's  instigation,  Wazir 

Punnu  was  sent  to  HazdrA  to  govern  jointly 

wLT^Pnnn!!^'  t^'^ivln  ^ith  Diwdn  Mulrdj.  The  latter  resenting  this, 
Wazir    runnu     to    govCTa  ,  _.    ,  •'-r*    .         •  i  ^        •  t- 

jomtly  witb  Mdlrfij.  went  to  Lahore.     Returning  about  the  time  ot 

the  Rabi  collections  of  Sambat  1901,  he  found 

that  the  wazir  had  already  collected  the  revenue.  .  A  quarrel   ensued, 

which  ended  in  the  wazir's  going  ofif  to  Kashmir^  and  leaving  Mulr&j  to 

make  the  Kbarif  collections^ 

It  was  in  June  of  this  year  that  Diwfin  Ibrdhimv  who  had  been  sent 
by  Rajah  Guldb  Singh  from  Jammu  with  300  or  400  sepoys  to  attack 
Chilly  was  led  into  an  ambush  at  Diwan  Bela,  near  the  village  of  K^gan^ 
and  himself  and  his  force  destroyed  by  the  K%;in  Saiads  and  by  the 
Sw^this  of  Balakot. 

32.    The  utter  disorganization  of  government  at  the  Sikh  capital 

was  now   a  temptation  to  fresh  disturbances  in 

Sambat  1902,  A.  D.  1845-46.     Hazard,,  which  the  people  and  their  chiefs  were 

Renewed   diiturbances  in    enable  any  langer  to  resist.     By  the  autumn 

Hazdra.  Lundi  Mussuimani.     ^f  1345  disturbances  were  cropping  up  all  over 

Hazard.    And  in  the  beginning  of  1846  with 

the  news  of  the  Sikh  reverses  at  the  hands  of  the  British^  the  disturbances 

became  generah 

The  Dhiinds  first  rose,  headed  by  their  religious  leaders,  the  Pirs  of 
Plassf,  and  stormed  the  Mdri  fort  in  the  Karral  country.  Two  detach- 
ments>  sent  by  Miilraj  to  punish  them,  were  defeated  with  loss — one  at 
Garhi,  in  the  Dhiind  country^  the  other  at  Nara,  in  the  Karr^il  country. 
The  rising  was  barely  put  down  by  two  regiments  newly  arrived  from 
Lahore. 

A  remnant  of  the  Hindustanis^  who  had  eoB'ected  at  Kawai  in 
Kdgan,  and  declared  that  Khalifa  Said  Ahmed  was.  not  dead,  but  would 
Boon  appear  again,  began  to  raise  disturbances  in  Northern  Hazara. 
The  people  there  joined  them,  and  stormed  the  forts  of  Shinki^ri, 
Bhairkund,  Garhi  HabibuUa,  and  Agror,  slaying  the  garrisons.  The 
only  garrison  which  succeeded  in  escaping  was  that  of  the  Mansahra  force. 
Nawab  Khan  of  Shingri,  wIk)  was  sent  by  Diwdn  Miilrdj  to  quiet  the 
Swdthi  country,  on  arrival  at  Garhi  Habibnlla,  sent  excuses  that  his  force 
was  too  small,  and  secretly  busied  himself  with  inciting  revolt  through-- 
out  Hazard, 

*This  person  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Diwan  Miilraj,  son  of  Sawan  Mai, 
Governor  01  Mooltan,  whose  rebellion  was  the  cause  of  the  2nd  Sikh  war.  Nor  had  these 
two  persons  any  connection  with  each  other.  Diwan  Miilraj,  Governor  of  Hazara,  was  s 
native  of  Dilwal  in  the  Salt  Range  in  the  J  helum  District.  He  died  in  1874  ;  his  son  enjoys 
asmall  jagfr. 
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Jahdndfid,  the  son  of  Painda  Khdn,  the  Amb  chief,  seized  his  father's 
old  territory.  He  stormed  the  Sikh  forts,  but,  unlike  all  the  other 
Hazard  chiefs,  he  was  wise  enough  to  treat  their  captured  garrisons  with 
kindness,  foreseeing  that  the  power  of  the  Sikh  State  would  be  shortly 
reasserted  from  Lahore. 

The  Mishwdnis  rose  and  stormed  the  Srik6t  fort.  The  Khanpur 
Gakkhars,  led  by  Rdjah  Haidar  Bakhsh,  took  the  Khanpur  fort,  and 
repossessed  themselves  of  their  country.  Nawdb  Khdn,  of  Sbingri,  returned 
from  the  Swdthi  country,  and  stormed  the  Sher-wan  fort,  for  which 
Diw&n  Mulrdj  retaliated  on  him  by  imprisoning  his  sister's  husband, 
Bajah  Haydt  Khan,  of  Miinakrai,  in  the  Haripur  fort. 

Diwan  MiilrAj's  desire  to  put  down  these  disturbances  had  been 
paralyzed  from  the  first  by  the  refusal  of  his  spare  troops  to  march  into 
Upper  Hazdrd ;  they  were  cantoned  near  Rajoia.  At  length  the  Jaduns 
rose  and  collected  at  Bagra,  and  GhuUm  Khan,  Turin,  gathered  a  number 
of  followers  at  Jdgal  in  the  Haripur  plain.  The  troops  at  Rajoid  then 
deserted  their  cantonments  and  retreated  to  Haripur,  where  they 
encamped  outside  the  fort. 

It  became  daily  more  difficult  to  hold  the  Haripur  town.  At 
length  on  the  7th  March  1846  (  26th  Phdgan,  Sambat  1902),  the  rebels 
attacked  the  town ;  thereon  the  inhabitants  fled  in  panic  towards  the 
fort,  and  were  followed  in  the  evening  by  the  Sikh  detachments.  The 
town  was  then  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  rebels. 

The  Turin  chief,  Ghulam  Khdn,  now  took  up  his  head-quarters  in 
the  Haripur  town ;  the  Tarkheli  chief  at  the  adjoining  village  of  Dheri ; 
Nawab  Khdn  and  the  Tanaulis,  with  Maulvi  Wikyat  All  and  his  Hindus- 
tanis, at  Mdnakrai ;  and  the  Karrdls,  Jaduns,  and  Dilazaks  at  Sardi  Salih. 

Their  next  step  was  to  cut  oflf  the  channel  which  supplied  the 
Haripur  fort  with  water  from  the  Dor  river.  In  twelve  days  the  tanks 
of  the  fort  were  consequently  exhausted. 

The  Sikh  troops  had  now  no  resource  but  to  fight.  But  the  rebels 
had  no  stomach  for  fighting,  and  the  Sikh  troops,  much  to  their  own 
surprise,  scattered  them  with  very  little  trouble. 

A  reinforcement  of  two  regiments  anived  opportunely  from  Peshi- 
war,  and  some  show  was  made  of  punishing  the  villages  nearest  Hari- 
pur which  had  been  most  concerned.  But  Diwdn  Mulrfij  had  lost  heart, 
and  making  an  excuse  of  a  message  received  from  Lahore  on  the  16  th 
April  1846,  he  deserted  the  fort  at  Haripur,  and  marched  to  Hasn  Abdal 
with  all  his  troops. 

The  Hazard  chiefs  then  assembled  at  Haripur,  and  appointed  Said 
Akbar,  of  Sithdna,  their  "Bddahahr  Nawdb  Khdn  Tanauli,  of  Shingri, 
and  Ghulam  Khdn  Turin,  were  appointed  his  ministers.  And  throughout 
the  Hazard  District  the  people  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the  status 
which  existed  prior  to  Sikh  riile,  especially  in  respect  of  the  tenure  of 
the  land. 
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This  period  is  popularly  spoken  of  in  Haz&rfi  a^  the  Lundi  Mussul-* 
mini,  the  term  Lundi  signifyiDg  incomplete.^  The  people's  hopes  were  in 
truth  doomed  to  almost  immediate  disappointment. 

33.  On  the  19th  March  1846  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Sikh 
HftEsraander  GaUb  Singh  Darbdr  and  the  British  Government.  The  12th 
Aj>.  1846-47.  Sambat  1903. '  article  of  the  treaty  ceded  to  RAjah  Gulfib  Singh 
Kashmir  and  its  dependencies ;  or  as  it  w&s  described  in  the  treaty 
between  the  British  Government  and  Gul&b  Singh  executed  on  the 
16th  idem,  "  all  the  hilly  or  mountainous  country,  with  its  depen- 
dencies  situate  eastward  of  the  River  Indus  and  westward  of  the 
River  Rdvi/'  &c. 

Accordingly  R&jah  Gul&b  Singh  sent  Diwdn  Hari  Chand  to  collect 
the  Ha:&&r&  revenue.  He  reached  Haripur  via  Kh&npur  on  the  22nd 
May  1846,  and  established  himself  in  the  fort.  The  Gakkhar  chief, 
Rdjah  Haidar  Bakhsh,  paid  up  the  Rabi  revenue  of  his  tract  Most  of 
the  people  of  Lower  Hazdr^  rendered  their  submission.  To  Jah&nddd 
Ehdn,  the  chief  of  Amb,  who  had  saved  the  Sikh  garrisons  of  his  country, 
Diwdn  Harri  Chand  confirmed  his  old  j^gir,  ad<Hng  that  of  Kulai  and 
Badnak.  But  the  Jaduns  at  Rajoi&  and  Nawashahr,  assisted  in  the 
latter  place  by  Hindustani  followers  of  the  deceased  Khalifa  Said 
Ahmed,  resisted  him  and  defeated  his  troops ;  and  disorder  continued  in 
PakhK. 

Meantime,  by  the  be^nning  of  November  1846,Shaikh  Im£m-ud- 
din,  the  Sikh  governor  at  Srinagar,  who  had  resisted  the  authority  of 
Rdjah  Guldb  Singh,  had  been  coerced  by  troops  sent  from  Lahore. 
And  Diwan  Karam  Chand,  with  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  and  Lieutenant 
Lumsden,  Assistants  to  the  Lahore  Resident,  marched  with  troops  from 
Srinagar  vid  Muza^Bsirdbdd  to  coerce  Upper  Haz&dl.  On  the  sixth 
January  1847  they,  were  opposed  ineffectually  by  the  Hindust&nis 
and  Swdthis  at  the  Dub  pass  above  Garhi  Habibdlla ;  and  the  Sw&this 
submitting  to  the  Kashmir  Governor  after  the  battle,  the  Hindustdnis 
fled  the  country.  A  considerable  j&gir  was  then  given  to  the  Sw&thi 
chief,  which  he  still  holds. 

34.     Early  in  1847  R&jah  Ouldb  Singh  induced  the  Lahore 
Darbdr  to  take  over  from  him  all  the  hilly 
Werof  iS; Ht^'J  <^o«^try   west  of  the    Jhelum,    receiving  in 

trict  to  the  Lahore  Darbar«     exchange  territory  near  J ummoo. 

Captain   Abbott's    first  The    basis  on  which  the  exchange  was 

Summary  SetUement.  g^^j  ^^  ^^  a^y^^^  ^^  equitable  assessment 

fibould  first  be  made  in  Hazdr&,  involving  ( including  ?)  the  release  of 
jigirs  and  other  rent-free  holdings,  and  that  on  the  reduced  income  lands 
should  be  given  on.another  part  of  the  border  (  Jummoo-Cis-Jhelum  ) 
to  half  the  value  of  those  of  Hazdrl  "f 

•  In  its  common  application  it  is  applied  to  the  stump  left  after  cutting  off  an  animal'a 
tail 

t  Jaglr  correspondence.    Letter  by  Sir  H,  Lawrence* 
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Captain  James  Abbott,  Assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Lahore,  waft 
deputed  to  Hazdrd  to  make  this  assessment.  The  assessment  so  made 
by  him  is  ordinarily  described  as  the  first  Summary  Settlement  of 
Hazdra.  The  Lahore  Darbdr  at  the  same  time  nominated  Sird&r 
Ghatar  Singh  to  be  the  Governor  (Nfizim)  of  Hazard. 

The  details  of  Captain  James  Abbott's  assessments  will  be  described 
in  another  place  in  this  report.  By  fair  assessments,  by  liberality  to 
the  chiefs,  and  by  the  display  of  firmness  and  vigor  when  occasion 
required  it,*  he  completjsly  pacified  the  country  so  that  on  the  31st 
January  1848  the  Resident  at  Lahore  was  able  to  report  i*  to  the 
Government  of  India  that  Hazdrd  was  perfectly  ttauquiL 

35.    On  the  19th  April  1848  disturbances  commenced  at  Mooltan 
,  „., ,  by  the  wounding  of  Lieutenant  Anderson  and 

Ev^utBTna^^^^  Mr.  Vans  Agnew.     The  events  that  followed 

are  well  known.  In  June  Sirdar  Sher  Singb» 
son  of  Chatar  Singh,  the  Governor  of  Hazard,  was  sent  with  a  Sikh  force 
against  Mooltan.  Early  in  July  Captain  Abbott  reported  from  Hazdrd 
that  the  Sikh  Brigade  at  Gandhian,  in  Pakh?i,  were  in  a  disaffected  state, 
and  that  he  mistrusted  the  intentions  of  Chatar  Singh.  Captain 
Abbott  was  then  at  SherwAn,  where  he  had  been  since  May,  By  the 
beginning  of  August  the  intention  of  the  Sikh  troops  in  Hazdrd  to 
march  to  Lahore  on  the  first  opportunity  was  reported  on  such  good 
authority  to  Major  Abbott  that  he  took  measures  to  raise  the 
Mahomedan  population  of  Haz&ra. 

On  the  6th  of  August  Commedan  §  Canora,  a  European  (or 
American )  who  commanded  the  Artillery  at  Haripur  was  shot  by 
Chatar  Singh's  order,  and  it  became  clear  that  the  Sikh  troops  and 
their  leader  in  Hazard  were  alike  comnaitted  to  the  cause  of  rebellion. 

Thus  faced  by  open  rebellion  of  the  most  formidable  character. 
Captain  Abbott  nevertheless  maintained  himself  at  Srikot  so  long  as  he 
had  only  the  Sikhs  to  deal  with.  He  commanded  the  sympathies  of 
the  Mahomedan  population  of  the  district.  On  the  one  hand  their  old 
hatred  of  their  Sikh  rulers,  the  wrongs  and  oppression  which  they  had 
suflfered  under  them  in  former  years,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  extreme 
liberality,  kindness,  and  consideration  which  they  had  experienced  from 
Captain  Abbott,  were  successfully  appealed  to  by  him.  And  though 
the  rough  guerilla  bands  which  he  called  round  him  from  among  the 
population  of  Hazard  were  unable  to  meet  the  Sikh  troops  in  the 
plain  and  to  drive  them  out  of  Hazard,  the  position  taken  np  by 
Captain  Abbott,  and  the  support  which  he  received  from  the  chiefs  and 
population,  was  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Sikh  leaders. 

On  the  3rd  of  January  1848  the  Fort  of  Attock  fell  before  the  troopa 
of  the  Amir  of  Kdbul.  The  Amir  then  threatened  to  advance  on 
Kashmir  via  Hazdrd,   and  sent  his  sou,  Ghulam  Haidar  Khdn,  with  a 

•  See  the  report  of  the  expedition  against  Samalkhand,  in  Gandgar,  at  page 
64-55  of  the  published  papers  of  1847-49. 
t  Pages  106  and  111  of  the  same  papers, 
§  Anglice  Commandant. 
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portion  of  his  force,  into  the  Hazard  plain.  This  union  of  the  Sikh  and 
Daurdni  forces  against  the  British  proved  too  much  for  the  fidelity  of 
some  of  the  principal  men  who  had  hitherto  stood  by  Captain  Abbott. 
The  principal  deserters  were  the  Turin  and  Tarkheli  chiefs. 

Meantime  Major  Abbott  moved  back  to  the  country  round  Sher- 
wan,  seeing  some  hope  of  opposing  the  Daurani  troops  in  that  hilly  tract 
in  the  event  of  their  making  a  move  towards  Kashmir.  * 

But  on  31st  of  February  1849  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
victory  of  Gujrat ;  and  on  the  16th  March  the  last  of  the  Afghdn  troops 
had  fled  across  the  Indus  at  Attock. 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  Captain  Jamea  Abbott's  proceedings 
during  those  eventful  seven  months  (August  1848  to  February 
1849 ),  when  he  maintained  his  position  single-handed  in  the  Hazard 
hills,  cut  oflf  by  the  Sikh  army  from  all  effective  assistance,  would 
be  scarcely  within  the  purpose  of  such  a  report  as  the  present. 
No  detailed  account  of  his  proceedings  has  yet  been  written,  nor  has 
he  left  behind  him  any  materials  from  which  it  could  be  compiled. 
The  few  existing  notices  of  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the  papers  presented 
to  Parliament  on  the  close  of  the  Sad  Sikh  war  contain  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  great  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  to  the  spirit  in  which 
he  met  them. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Governor  General's  despatch  of  the 
7th  March,  reporting  the  victory  at  Gujrat,  bears  the  following  testimony 
to  his  services  : — "  It  is  a  gratifying  spectacle  to  witness  the  intrepid 
bearing  of  this  officer  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind,  not 
merely  maintaining  his  position,  but  offering  a  bold  front,  at  one  time 
to  the  Sikhs,  at  another  to  the  Afghans,  notwithstanding  that  religious 
fanaticism  has  been  at  work  to  induce  his  Mahomedan  levies  to  desert 
his  cause.  He  must  have  secured  the  attachment  of  the  wild  people 
amongst  whom  he  has  been  thrown  by  his  mild  and  conciliatory  demea- 
nour in  times  of  peace,  as  well  as  by  his  gallantry  as  their  leader  in 
action,  thus  enhancing  the  credit  of  our  national  character,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  easy  occupation  of  an  almost  impregnable  country," 

The  annexation  of  the  36.    On  the  29th  March  1849  the  Punjab 

Punjab.    Short   notice   of  was  annexed  to  the  British  Empire,  and  the 

subBequent  events  in  Haz^4  Succeeding  25  years  in  Hazara  have  been  years 

ap  to  the  preeent  tune.  ^      ^        ?         iu     -i                             i      /•  •              • 

*^  01    almost   unbroken  peace  and  of  mcreasing 

prosperity. 

The  autumn  of  1852  saw  some  disturbances  in  Kagan,  and  an 
expedition  against  the  Black  Mountain  to  punish  the  Hasazais  for  the 
murder  of  two  Salt  Officers  at  Nika  Pani  on  the  Undr. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  1857  the  Dhiinds  made  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  surprise  our  Sanatarium  at  Murree,  and  were  promptly 
punished  for  it ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1858  a  force  from  Hazara  co-operated 
with  another  from  Peshawar  in  the  deatruction  of  the  Hindustani  colony 
at  Sithana  on  the  Indus. 


♦  Page  586  of  the  published  papers. 
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In  the  cold  weather  of  1863-64?  a  force  was  assembled  at  Darband 
to  co-operate  with  the  force  proceeding  vid  the  Ambeyla  Pass  against  the 
Hindustanis  at  Malka. 

In  July  and  August  1868  disturbances  took  place  in  Agror  and  on 
the  Black  Mountain  border,  resulting  in  the  2nd  Black  Mountain 
expedition. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  in  any  of  these  instances  the 
general  peace  of  the  district  has  been  disturbed.  It  wag  most  nearly 
disturbed  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  when  all  men's  minds  were  anxiously 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  siege  of  Delhi. 

But  on  each  occasion  men  have  not  been  wanting  among  the  chiefs 
and  people  of  Hazdra  to  render  to  us  such  active  service  as  we  required 
of  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  record  here  the  details  of  these  frontier  distnr* 
bances,  which  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  report* 
To  those  who  desire  to  learn  more  of  them,  ample  records  are  available, 
both  in  the  district  oflSce  and  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Government, 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  have  been  neither  extensive,  fonnidable,  nor 
difficult  to  quell.  And  the  population,  who,  under  the  oppressions  of 
Sikh  rule,  were  both  treacherous  and  restless,  have  been  found  under  onr 
Government  to  be  as  tractable  as  un warlike;  their  chiefs  powierless  for 
evil  in  the  presence  of  a  just  administration,  and  the  people  generally,* 
though  still  on  occfi.sion,  excitable  and  clamorous,  yet  thoroughly  sensible, 
alike  of  the  great  benefits  which  our  rule  has  brought  to  them,  and  of 
their  own  impotence  to  oflfer  any  effi3ctive  opposition  to  it 

The    Deputy    CommlB-  37. 
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The  following  officers  have  been 
Deputy  Commissioners  of  Hazard  since  annexa- 
tion : — 


Name  of  Deputy  ComTniBsionere. 

Prom. 

To. 

Major  James  Abbott     ... 

•  M                               •«« 

March  1849 

April  1853. 

Major  H.  B.  Edwardes 

•••                                ••• 

May  1853 

September  1853, 

Captain  J.  R.  Becher    ... 

...                                «.. 

October  1853 

19th  April  1859. 

Major  R.  Adams 

.••                               «•• 

20th  April  1859     ... 

28th  February  1863. 

Major  H.  W.  H.  Coxa    ... 

•.•                                ... 

1st  March  1863      ... 

25th  March  1865. 

Major  A.  Muiu-o 

•••                                ••« 

26th  March  1865  ... 

30th  April  1866. 

Captain  E.  L.  Ommanney 

...                                ••• 

1st  May  1866 

11th  March  1871. 

Major  G.  R.  Sbortt 

•.•                                ... 

17th  March  1871  ... 

30th  November  1872. 

Mr.  J.  Frizelle 

•..                                .•« 

Ist  December  1872 

17th  March  1873. 

Major  W.  G.  Waterfield 

.•»                                ».. 

18th  March  1873  ... 

Is  now  Deputy  Com* 
mlssioner. 

The  people  commonly  speak  of  Major  J.  Abbott's  first  arrival  in 
Hazdra  in  1847  as  the  commencement  of  our  rule. 
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38.    The  most  important  of  the  antiquarian  remains  of  the  district 

Antiquities  ^^^"^  P^^^  ^^  *^^  Taxila  group  near  Shah-ki- 

Dheri  in  the  south  of  the  district,  where  the 
Harroh  debouches  from  the  hills ;  a  full  description  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  published  records  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India. 
On  the  Gandgar  hills  near  Haripur,  in  the  Pakhli  plain,  and  in  other 
places  in  the  district,  the  vestiges  of  old  villages  are  traceable  in  many 
places,  which  the  people  say  were  inhabited  by  the  Kafirs  ( infidels ) 
whom  they  supplanted.  But 'they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  importance 
nor  of  any  special  interest. 


CHAPTER  III.— ADMINISTRATIVE,  FISCAL,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 

1.    When  the  Hazdrd  District  came  under  British  rule  in  1849  it 
ChanffCBof  area  included   the   hill  tracts  in  the   east  of  the 

Rawalpindi  District.  These  tracts  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Hazard  to  the  Rawalpindi  District  in  July  1850  along 
with  28  villages  of  the  Harroh  Ilaqa,  south  of  the  Gandgar  range. 

The  following  details  of  these  transfers  are  taken  from  the  Rawal- 
pindi Settlement  Report : — 


lUkas. 

No.  of 
villages. 

Land   Re- 
venue as- 
sessment. 

In  what  Tahsfl  of  Rawalpindi  District 
now  included. 

Phalgiraon 

Kurri        

Moghal     

8 

12 

4 

3,586 

6,026 

524 

'  Tahefl  Bawalpindi. 

Total 

24 

9,136 

J 

Charhan 

Dewdl      

Kotli        

Karor       

12 
36 
19 
25 

1,365 

2,323 

2,249 

249 

-  Tahsfl  Mnrree. 

Total 

92 

7,986 

Jasgam     

Kahiita    ... 

Kaim        ...        •••        ... 

Murree 

22 
62 
60 
20 

2,032 
11,980 
13,204 

1,845 

^  TahsQ  Eahiita. 

Total       ... 

154 

29,061 

Harroh      , 

28 

16,908 

Tahsfl  Attock. 

Total  TiUages  transferred 
to  the  Eawalpindi  Dis- 
trict. 

399 

63,091 

One  village  Kamilpur,  then  assessed  at  Rs.  218,  was  transferred  in 
1860  from  the  Attock  Tahsil  of  the  Rawalpindi  District  to  the  Haripur 
Tahsil  ( Ilaka  Khinpur )  of  Hazara. 
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2.    During  Sikh  rule  the  head-quarters  of  the  district  were  at 

rm.^  \.^^A  «  ««*  «    *  4.v^    Haripur,  and  they  were  continued  at  that  place 

The  head-quartera  of  tbe  .^lo-o      t     io-o  xu         -i-x  •  r 

district.  up  to  18o3.     in  loo3  the  mihtary  garrison  oi 

the  district  was  located  at  Abbott-abad,  and  it 

followed  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  that  the  Civil  head-quarfcers  were 

also  removed  to  that  place. 

The  Tahsils  into  which  it  3.     Major  Abbott   originally  divided  the 

iB  dirided.  district  into  five  Kardarships  : — 


Name  of  Kardarahip. 

Tracts  included  in  each. 

Pakhli          

Kawashahr 

Sherwan 

Khanpur 

Haripur       

AU  the  Swithi  tracts. 
Mangal,  Kawashahr,  Dhamtaur. 
Garhian,  Sherwin,  Kachi,  Babarhan. 
Khanpur,  Danna,  Bakot. 
The  rest  of  the  District 

In  1853  this  arrangement  was  set  aside,  and  the  district  was 
divided  into  two  Tahsfls,  of  which  the  head-quarters  of  one  were  fixed  at 
Mansahra,  and  those  of  the  other  remained  at  Haripur. 

At  the  beginning  of  1874  Government  sanctioned  the  creation  of  a 
third  Tahsil  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  with  head-quarters  at 
Abbott-abad,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  Tahsil  being  made  up  by 
deduction  from  the  east  of  the  old  Haripur  Tahsil,  and  from  the  south 
of  Mansahra  Tahsil. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  each  Tahsil :— 


o 
m 

h 

Area  in  square  miles. 

u 

Population  per 

SQUARE  MILE. 

Tahsil. 

^3 

6 

3 

si 

11 

O 

Haripur         ...        ••• 

Abbott-abad 

Mansahra      

310 
358 
218 

213 

178 
224 

436 
615 

1,205 

649 

693 

1,429 

33 
26 
16 

534 
643 
614 

176 

165 

81 

Total  district      ... 

886 

615 

2,156 

2,771 

22 

559 

124 

In  using  the  above  figures  for  statistical   purposes  a   deduction  of  500 
square  miles  of  waste  ought  to  be  taken  on  account  of  the  hill  wastes 
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at  the  north  of  Kdgan,  where  there  is  no  population,  except  a  few 
graziers  during  the  summer  months.  Making  this  deduction,  the  figures 
given  are  thus  corrected : — 


Mansahra  Tahsil 
Totftl  district  ... 


Per  cent,  of  total 
area  cultivated. 


2i 
27 


Population  per 

square  mile  of 

total  area. 


124 
151 


For  registration  purposes  each  Tahsil  is  a  subdistrict. 
The  ilaqas  which  make  up  each  Tahsil  under  this  arrangemant  are 
as  follows : — 


Tahsil  Haripur. 

Tahsa  Abbott-abad. 

Tahsil  Mansahra. 

Khan 



Shingri 

... 

... 

... 

38    Villages    of    the    old 
Garhian  ilaka. 

Gandgar 

•a.                 ••* 

Kachi 

((( 

••• 

... 

Mansahra. 

Srikot 

... 

Babarhan 

... 

... 

... 

Garhi  HabibuUa 

Eulai 



Shewan 

•.. 

,  . 

Balikot. 

Badnak 

■«•                 ... 

24    villages 

of 

the 

old 

Shinkiari. 

Garbian  ilaka. 

Tarbela 



Mdngal 

... 

... 

Bhairkund. 

Khalaa 

•  •. 

Nawashahr 

... 

... 

Agror. 

SardiSdlih   ... 

•  •• 

Dhamtaur 

... 

... 

Koush. 

Man^krai      ... 

...                  -••• 

Rajoia 

... 

... 

Bhogarmang, 

Haripur 

...                  ... 

N6ra 

... 

... 

Kagan. 

Jagal 

(..                  •«• 

Danna 

••• 

... 

Kot  NajibuUa 

•*■                 •»• 

Bakot 

... 

... 

Kandi  Kdhl ... 

•••                  ... 

Bo£ 

... 

... 

Khanpur 

••.                 ••• 

Bagra 



Totalis  il4kaa 

Total  12  iUkds  and  part  of 

Total  9  ilakas  and  part  of 

another. 

another. 

Administrative  staff. 


4.     The  ordinary    administrative  staff  of 
the  district  consists  of — 


1  Deputy  Commissioner. 

1  Assistant  Commissioner. 

1  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner. 

S  Tahsfldars  (^  1  to  each  Tahsil ). 

3  Naib-Tahsilddrs  (1  to  each  Tahsil). 

1  Civil  Surgeon. 

^  Of  these  officers  the  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  is  ordinarily 
stationed  at  Haripur.  The  Civil  Surgeon  is  not  entirely  employed  on 
Civil  duties,  one  of  the  Medical  officers  attached  to  the  Military  regiments 
at  Abbott-abad  is  p.laced  in  charge  of  the  Civil  duties  in  addition  to 
his  Regimental  duties. 
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The  cost  to  the  State  of  these  officers'  salaries  and  allowances 
(other  than  travelling  allowances)  during  the  year  1872-73  was 
Rs.  53,614. 

The  Civil  Surgeon  excepted,  they  all  exercise  Civil,  Criminal,  and 
Revenue  powers.  There  are  no  courts  of  justice  in  the  district  other 
than  those  of  these  officers. 


Polioe. 


5.    The  police  establishment  of  the  dis- 
trict is  38  follows : — 
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Including  municipal  police,  there  is  one  police  officer  for  every 
670  head  of  population,  and  for  every  4*4  square  miles.* 

Of  the  total  strength  of  the  Imperial  police,  191  are  residents  of 
Hazdrd,  three  of  independent  territory,  six  of  Peshdwar,  132  of  the 
Rawalpindi  District,  41  of  the  Jhelum  District,  49  of  other  interior 
Punjab  Districts,  4  of  the  Morth-West  Provinces,  and  36  of  Kashmir 
territory. 

For  police  purposes  the  TahsHs  are  subdivided  into  12  Thfinas,. 


VIZ. : — 

Tahsfl  Hanpur, 
fiyeThanas. 

TalisQ  Abbot-abad, 
three  Tbinas. 

Tahsfl  Mansahra, 

Ghazi           •••        •••        ... 

Abbot-abad 

Maasarah. 

Tarbela        

Ndra 

Bdl&kot. 

Kirpiliin      

Bakot 

Shinki&ri. 

Haripar 

Ughi. 

Khanpnr      

••• 

Details  of  the  area,  villages,  and  population  subordinate  to  each 
ThSnah  or  first  class  police  station  will  be  found  in  Appendix  II  of  this- 
report.  The  appendix  also  shows  the  distribution  of  the  police  among 
these  Thdnas. 

There  are  six  second  class  stations,  outstations  of  the  ThSnas,  viz. 
at  Srikot,  Dalmohat,  and  Tavi,  on  the  Indus,  Sherwdn,  Lora,  and 
Garhi  Habibulla. 


The  average  size  of  each  Thfinah  is — 


f  Ajea  in  square  miles. 


Cnltiyated 


[  TJnonltiyated 
Total 


61 
180 


No.  of  villageB 
Population 


74 
28>62& 


231     Strength  of  police  of  all  grades     38 

6.    In  addition  to  the  regular  police  above  detailed,  there  are  390 
^^         J.  village  watchmen  or  chaukiddrs.     Each  watch- 

^^^     •  men's  beat  contains  on  an  average  139  houses. 

Large  villages  have  two  or  more  watchmen ;  in  the  case^  of  small 
villages  two  or  more  are  told  off  to  one  watchman.  Their  pay  is  derived 
from  a  cess  levied  on  every  house ;  the  houses  in  each  beat  being 
charged    an    annual    rate  sufficient   to  make    up    the    watchman'^ 

sanctioned  pay. 

*  In  making  this  calculation  I  have  thrown  600  square  miles  uninhabited  waste  jja 
Kilgdn  out  of  the  calculation. 

t    Area  oonected  by  600  square  miles  as  in  previouB  instance. 
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The  rate  thus  assessed  is  collected  by  the  village  headmen,  one 
instalment  at  each  harvest,  and  is  paid  by  them  to  the  Tahsildars,  who 
disburse  it  to  the  village  watchmen.  The  following  abstract  shows  the 
details  of  the  system  : — 


1 

to 
9 

O 

d 

1 

o 
to 

:s 

1 

o 

i 

CHAUKIDARi. 

Total  Sum  annually 

LBVIBD  AS  OHAUKIDAR's  CB88. 

i 

1 

Rateofpay  per 
metisem. 

1 

1 

Hate  per  house. 

i 
1 

1 

Tahsfl. 

i 

B 

jz; 

•s 

Haripur              ••• 

309 
358 

119 

120 

134 

16 
107 

4 
7 

Bs. 

4 

2 

2 

A. 

0 
0 
8 
0 

P. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8.978 

7,999 

3,052 

69 

Under  4  annas  ... 
4  to  6  annas 
6  to  9  annas      ... 
Above  9  annas  ... 

845 

4,237 

132 

185 

Total     ... 

... 

134 

... 

... 

0 
0 
0 

20,098 

... 

5,399 

Abbott-abad       ... 

130 

18 
5 

107 

2 
2 
3 

0 
8 
0 

10,124 
6,626 
2,330 

Under  4  annas  ... 
4  to  6  annas 
6  to  9  annas 
Above  9  annas  ... 

475 

165 

4,237 

55 

Total    ... 

•• 

... 

130 

0 
8 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

19,035 

... 

4,877 

Jdansahra 

218 

105 

126 

23 

8 

95 

2 
2 
3 

3,894 
6,808 
4,323 

Under  4  annas  ... 
4  to  6  annas 
6  to  9  annas 
Above  9  annas  ... 

607 

264 

3,762 

32 

Total 

... 

126 

2 
2 
3 
4 

0 
8 
0 
0 

15.057 

... 

4,633 

Hazara  District... 

885 
••• 

344 
••• 

390 

48 

17 

309 

16 

22,996 

21,333 

9,705 

156 

Under  4  annas  ... 
4  to  6  annas 
6  to  9  annas 
Above  9  annas  ... 

1,267 

961 

12,236 

845 

Total    ... 

... 

390 

... 

... 

... 

54,190 

... 

14,909 

7. 


Military  cantonments  and 

posts. 


Two  Regiments  of  Native  Infantry,  a  Battery  of  Mountain 
Artillery,  and  a  troop  of  Native  Cavalry,  are 
stationed   at    the  district    head-quarters    at 
Abbott-abad.   They  furnish  small  detachmemts 
to  the  Agror  and  Haripur  posts. 

Also  in  the  summer  months  detachments  of  British  Infantry  and 
A  British  Battery  of  Mountain  Artilleiy  are  stationed  on  the  high  hills* 
between  Murree  and  Abbott-abad. 

*  Kbairigali,  Changlagali,  Kaiabagh,  Baragali. 
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8.    The  total  revenue,  imperial,  provincial,  and  local,    collected 

from  all  sources  in  the  district  (  other  than  Salt, 

^Total  revenne  of  the  dia-     pog^al,    and    Telegraph  )  from  annexation  to 

date,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  so  far  as 

it  can  be  ascertained : — 
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Salt  Revenue  is  omitted,  as  this  head  contains  duty  paid  for  salt 
intended  for  exportation  to  Kashmir,  as  well  as  for  local  consumption. 
The  increase  in  the  Imperial  Revenue  in  1872-73  and  in  the  following 
year  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  assessments,  and  they 
carried  with  them  a^o  raid  increase  in  the  Local  and  Provincial  Revenue. 
The  increase  in  the  latter  Revenue  in  1871-72  was  due  to  the  imposition 
of  the  local  rate  under  Act  XX  of  1871. 

9.  The  Land  Revenue  as  at  present  assessed 
falls  at  the  following  rates  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  province  at  large : — 


Collection  of  the 
Bevenue. 


Land 


Rate  pbb  aceb  ok. 

CultivaUon. 

Cultivated   and 
culturable  land. 

Tptal  area  assessed. 

Haz^&  District 
Average  of  province     ... 

0    12    7 
113 

0    11    11 
0    10      2 

0    11    6 
0      5    4 

The  coercive  processes  requisite  for  the  collection  of  the   Revenue 
are  few  in  number.   For  a  series  of  six  years  they  have  been  as  follows : — 


Summons  of 
demand. 

Personal  imprison- 
ment. 

Distraint  of 
personality. 

1868-69           

1869-70           

1870-71           

1871-72           

1872-73           

1873-74           

195 
83 

1 

'3 

117 

None 

None. 

The  severer  processes  are  entirely  imknown.  The  subjoined  state- 
ment shows  the  collections  and  balances  reported  at  the  close  of  each 
year  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  date  of  this  report : — 


Particulars  of 
Balancbs. 

Percbnt- 

AQB  ON  DE- 

■§8 

MAND. 

ons  d 
ronac 
years. 

OD 

*y    . 

a 

OD 

.1 

Teas. 

1 

§ 

i 

2 

ii 

1 
1 

-a 

300 

g 

s 

en 

1 

•a 

0 

Add  collecti 
current  yeai 
of  previous 

1 

1868-69 

1,56.818 

1,54,861 

1,957 

... 

19 

1,638 

99 

1 

1,54,861 

1869-70 

1,56,498 

1,55,775 

723 

19 

... 

704 

100 

1,55,775 

1870-71 

1,56,758 

1,56,756 

2 

... 

•  •• 

2 

100 

1,56,756 

1871-72 

1,61,289 

1,61,272 

17 

... 

17 

100 

1,61,272 

1872-73 

1,61.958 

1,61.958 

... 

••• 

... 

100 

1.61,958 

1873-74 

2,35,873 

2,34,953 

920 

... 

920 

100 

2,34,953 
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10*     Up  to  the  year  1872    scarcely  any  Tak&vi  advances  were 
TaUvi  advances.  applied  for    by   the  agriculturists.     From    the 

beginning  of  1872  up  to  date  of  writing  this 
report  the  following  advances  have  been  granted  : — 


1872-T8 
1878-74 
1874-16 


Amount  advanced. 

300 
2,710 
2,050 


One  of  these  advances^  Rs.  500  in  amount,  was  given  on  account  of 
the  clearing  of  new  land  for  cultivation  ;  seven,  amounting  to  Rs.  1,030, 
for  making  new  irrigation  channels  ;  and  the  rest,  23  cases,  amounting 
to  Rs.  3,520,  for  sinking  new  wells  in  Lower  Hazard,  in  order  to  irrigate 
land.  It  is  hoped  that  under  the  liberal  rules  for  the  repayment  of 
these  advances,  issued  pursuant  to  Act  XXVI  of  1871,  they  may  be  more 
frequently  applied  for  in  future.  The  number  of  wells  used  for 
irrigating  land  in  parts  of  Lower  Hazard  is  capable  of  being  increased, 
and  the  hill  streams  can  also  be  utilizeil  for  irrigation  to  a  greater  extent 
than  has  yet  been  done,  when  the  people  become  aware  of  the  assistance 
which  Government  is  willing  to  give  to  them. 


Ci^l  litigation. 


11.  The  extent  and  value  of  Civil  litigation 
during  the  six  years  past  has  been  as  shown 
below ; — 


Suits  dispobbd  op. 

Yeab. 

Value. 

Suits  for 
tnoney  due. 

Otlier 
suits. 

Total. 

1869            ...            

1»012 

168 

1,180 

41,889 

1870            ...            

1,146 

160 

1,296 

62,786 

1871            

1,376 

116 

1,491 

92,371 

1872            

1,666 

185 

1,761 

62,392 

1873            

1,584 

117 

1,701 

76,070 
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Begistration. 


at  present  resorted  to  in  Hazara  : 


12.     The  following  statement  shows  the 
extent  to  which  registration   of  documents  is 


Total 

DOCUMENTS  BEOISTEBED. 

g 

1 

i3 

Affecting  immov- 

Affecting movable 

able  property 

T/i/-' 

S 
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property. 

and  other  docu- 
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H 
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1871.72       ... 

174 

61,473 

78 

16,710 

262 

78,183 

399 

429 

1872-73       ... 

211 

61,062 

59 

11,936 

270 

62,987 

613 

460 

1878-74       ... 

192 

61,962 

41 

6,276 

233 

68,238 

495 

(62 

Crime  and  criminal  justice, 
of  four  years : — 


13.     Thesubjoined  table  gives  the  number 
of  criminal  cases  brought  to  trial  during  a  series 


Yeab. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


ISO.  OF  0ASK8  BBOUGHT 
TO  TRIAL. 


a 


178 
144 
229 
276 


484 

693 

667 

1.284 


662 

837 

896 

1,660 
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The  following  details  dre  given  as  to  the  more  heinous  classes  of 
oflFences : — 


8 

Murders. 

bo 

Value  OP  pro 

PERTY   STOLEN, 

Year. 

1. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

1870  ... 

6 

... 

... 

... 

13 

1 

8 

114 

176 

13 

19,245 

3,384 

1871  ... 

3 

... 

1 

... 

... 

11 

4 

9 

•  144 

225 

16 

26,596 

^,946 

1872  ... 

4 

*•• 

16 

5 

i;*. 

210 

244 

42 

23,370 

8,606 

1873  ... 

2 

... 

... 

.... 

15 

7 

15 

218 

257 

29 

22,702 

6,681 

Of  these  cases  the  following  number  in  each  year  were  committed 
by  residents  of  independent  territory  : — 


1 

1 

Criminfd    tress- 
pass and  house- 
breaking. 

Value  OF  pro- 
perty STOLEN. 

Tear. 

1 

CO 

1 

1870 

1871     

1872 

1873 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
3 
5 
6 

7 

8 
8 
9 

1 

2 
1 

9 

8 
18 
11 

Bs. 
9.315 

1,138 

2,194 

2,653 

Bs. 
1,911 

528 

1,345 

1,345 

14.  There  is  no  Jail  in   the  district.     At   the  head-quarters   at 
j^^  Abbott-abad  there  is  a  small  lock-up  capable  of 

containing  36  prisoners.  All  prisoners  sentenced 
to  more  than  one  month's  confinement  are  sent  to  Rawalpindi  to 
undergo  their  punishment  in  the  Jail  there. 

15.  There  are   two  Government   charitable  dispensaries  in  the 
Dispensaries.  district,   one   at    Abbott-abad,   the  fother    at 


particulars  of  each  : — 


Haripur.     The  subjoined    table    gives  some 
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Mnnidpalities. 
of  the  3rd  class,  viz. :- 
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16.    There  are  five  municipalities  consti- 
tuted under  Act  IV  of  1873  in  the  district,  all 


Municipal  town 

Population. 

Income  of  Municipal 
taxes  in  1873-74. 

Abbott-abad        

Haripup              

Kawashabr 

Mansahra            

Baffa         

1,086 
4,800 
4,049 
3,171 
4,193) 

1.387 
4,770 
1,186 

0)ily  created  Municipal- 
ties  in  1874. 

Roads,  sarais,  and   camp- 
ing grounds. 


The  income  is  principally  derived  from  octroi  duties. 

17.  In  Appendix  III  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  roads,  sariis,  and  camping 
grounds  at  present  existing  in  the  district. 

The  principal  road  of  the  district  is  the  road  which,  starting 
from  two  points  (  Kdli-ki-Sardi  and  Hasn  Abddl^  on  the  Lahore  and 
Peshiwar  Road  in  the  south  of  the  district,  after  uniting  into  one  at 
Haripur,  passes  through  Abbott-abad  and  Mansahra  to  the  Kashmir 
boundary  at  Garhi  Habibulla.  It  traverses  the  richest  tracts  of  the 
district,  and  carries  the  greatest  portion  of  its  trade.  It  is  also  the  road 
politically  of  the  most  importance. 

The  details  given  in  Appendix  III  show  that  the  district  has 
altogether — 

5  Camping  grounds. 

5  Sar^s. 

C   93  miles  of  road  fit  for  wheeled  traflSc. 

^151  for  camels. 

V  289  fit  for  horses,  mules,  and  bullocks. 


Total  533 
miles  of  road 


All  the  roads  in  this  return  have  been  made  during  British  rule. 

The   statement  does   not    include  the  numerous   village    roads. 

Throughout  Hazard  in  the  hills  no  less  than  in  the   open   valleys,   the 

.  tracks  from  village  to  village  are  nearly  everywhere  good  enough  for 

ponies,  mules,  and  bullocks,  so  that  facilities  for  trade  and  for  general 

inter-communication  exist  in  abundance. 

But  while  admitting  this  it  should  be  stated  that  great  room  remains 
for  improvements  in  the  internal  roads  of  the  district,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  these  improvements  will  employ  the  principal  portion  of  the 
District  Committee's  funds  for  years  to  come. 
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Resting.houses.  1^'    There  are  resting-houses  for  traveUers 

at  the  following  places  ; — 

On  the  District  Trunk  road  Haripur,  Abbott-abad» 

Mansahra,      Garhi 
HabibuUah. 

On  road  from  Abbott-abad  to  Murree      •••     Bagnotar,   Dungagali, 

Chinglagali. 

also  at  Mari,  on  the  lower  road  to  Murree ;  at  Kaldpani,  on  the  road 
to  Thandiani ;  and  at  Kohala,  on  the  Murree  and  Kashmir  road. 

19.  There  are  no  communications  by  water  in  the  district' 
There  is  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  Kunhir 
at  Garhi  Habibullah  and  over  the  Jhelum  at 
Kohala ;     also  a   ferry     over    the    Indus     at 

Dalmohat.    The  tolls  levied  at  these  places  during  the  past  four  years  have 

aggregated  the  following  sums : — 


Water     communications, 
Bridges  and  Ferries. 


Ybar 

Dalmohat  Ferry. 

Garhi  HabibuUa 
Bridge. 

Koh&Ia  Bridge. 

Total. 

1870-71        

602 

1,160 

351 

2,103 

1871-72       

623 

1,651 

404 

2,678 

1872-73       

927 

1,626 

•  2j017 

4,570 

1873-74       

716 

1,470 

1,543 

3.728 

The  boats  at  the  Dalmohat  ferry  number  only  three  or  four.  Ther© 
is  also  one  boat  at  Tarbela  plying  between  that  place  and  Khabbal  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Indus.  At  Bisidn,  Balakot,  Bela,  Jard,  Kdgan, 
and  two  or  three  other  unimportant  places  there  are  light  wooden 
bridges  by  which  the  Kunhdr  river  is  crossed,  as  also  one  at  Shinkiari 
over  the  Siran. 

In  a  few  places  in  the  Kagdn  and  Boi  tracts  the  Kagan  and  its 
affluents  are  crossed  by  rope  suspension  bridges,  the  local  name  for  which 
is  "Kaddal."  In  the  Boi  tract  the  ropes  of  these  bridges  are  usually 
made  of  thongs  of  raw  hide  plaited  together.  In  K%an  they  are  made  of 
the  twigs  of  witch  hazel  ( Parrotia  jacquemontiana  or  Fothergilla  invo- 
lucrata )  called  "  Pishor  "  in  Kagan  and  **  Paser  "  in  the  rest  of  H^zdrfi. 
The  construction  of  these  bridges  is  very  simple,  and  they  are  easily 
made  by  the  zamindars.      They  ordinarily  last  a  year.f 

20.    The  imperial  post  line  enters  the  district  by  the  roAd   from 

Post  lines,  Hasn  Abddl,  and  goes  as  far  as  Abbott-abad. 

This    line    is   kept  up.  all    the  year   round. 

*  Increase  due  to  the  substitution  of  the  new  suspension  bridge  for  the  old  ferry, 
t  For  a  further  description  of  these  bridges,  see  Powell's  Punjab  Manufactures,  pag» 
334. 
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Another  line  runs  from  Abbott-abad  to  Murree  during  six  months  (  May 
to  October )  of  eacli  year.  District  post  lines  connect  each  Thdna  witn 
the  imperial  line  which  they  join  in  the  south  of  the  district  at 
Haripur,  and  in  other  instances  at  Abbott-abad. 

There  are  also  post  offices  at  Baffa  and  Nawashahr,  and  during 
the  summer  season  at  Thandi^ni  and  the  European  locations  on  the 
Murree  and  Abbott-abad  road. 

The  post  is  in  every  case  carried  by  runners. 

The  district  post  is  little  used,  except  by  Government  employes 
and  by  the  trading  classes.  The  agricultural  classes  as  yet  make  very 
little  use  of  the  post. 

21.     A  branch  telegraph  line  leaves  the  main  line  at  Hasn  Abddl, 
Telegraph.  *^^  ^s  carried  along  the  side  of  the  district  road 

through  Haripur  to  Abbott-abad.      The   only 
Telegraph  station  is  at  Abbott-abad. 


CHAPTER    IV.— THE  PEOPLE,  THEIR  SOCIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
CONDITION,  AGRICULTURE,  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

1.  The  first  census  of  Haz&ra  was  taken  on  the  1st  January  1855,  at 
Census  of  let   January     the  same  time  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Punjab. 

^^°^*  Unfortunately   the   district     records    of    that 

census  are  not  forthcoming ;  the  only  information  that  remains  concern- 
ing its  results  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Punjab  Census 
published  in  the  Xlth  number  of  the  Government  of  India's  Selections 
for  1856.  The  total  population  returned  was  296,364  souls,  or  107  per 
square  mile  of  total  area. 

2.  The  next  census  was  taken  on  the  10th  January  1868,  thirteen 
Census  of  10th  January    years   after  the   first.     The  total   population 

is^^-  returned  was  343,929  souls,  *  or  124  per  square 

mile  of  total  area ;  the  increase  in  population  over  the  return  of  1st 
January  1855  being  47,565  souls,  or  16  per  cent. 

3.  A  third  enumeration  of  the  population  was  made  while  the 
Settlement    Census    of      Setttiement  measurements  were  going  on.    The 

1869-70.  total  population  returned  by  this  agency  was 

343,505  souls.  The  result  is  valuable  as  confii-ming  the  general 
correctness  of  the  census  of  1868. 

4.  Appendix   4  of  this  report  gives  the  pergannaw£r  return  of 

population  of  the  census  of  10th  January  1868, 
Total  population.  corrected  by  the    omission   of  the   Nawab    of 

AmVs  feudal  territoiy  and  its  population.  This  return  shows  the 
population  to  be — 

♦  I  have  deducted  from  all  the  figures  of  this  census  given  in  this  report,  the  popula- 
tion of  Feudal  Tanawal  (  Cis-lndus),  as  this  is  not  a  part  of  the  Hazara  District  Proper* 
nor  under  direct  administration, 

N 
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Total 
population. 

Number  of  souls. 

Pergannii  or  Tahs0. 

Per  square 

mile  of 
total  area. 

Per  square 

mile  of 

cultivated 

area. 

Haripur  ••» 
Abbott-abad 
Mansahra 

116,368 
118,146 
109,415 

179 
107 

77 

646 

664 
488 

Total 

343,929 

124 

659 

The  low  average  of  the  population  per  square  mile  of  total  area  in 
Tahsil  Mansahra  is  fictitious,  being  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  waste? 
at  the  head  of  the  Kagan  Valley  in  that  Tahsil.  If  the  wastes  at  the 
north  of  Kagan  be  deducted  from  the  calculation,  it  will  be  found  that, 
the  Mansahra  Tahsil  is  as  well  populated  as  the  rest  of  the  district. 

5.     The  percentage  of  males  is  52    and 
females  48.     In  each  sex  there  are — 


Percentage    of  the    two 
sexes  ;  proportion  of  ages. 


Per  cent, 
of  females. 


Above  18  years  of  age 
Between  18  and  12  years 
Under  12  years 


6.     Excepting  16,631  souls  (  five  per  cent.),  who  are  Hindus   and 
Religion  of  the  popula-     Sikhs,  the  entire  population  are   Mahomedans, 
tion.  nearly  all  of  the  Sunni  persuasion. 

Number  of  houses  and  7.     The  number  of  enclosures  and  houses 

encloBures.  recorded  in  the  census  of  1868  is  as  follows  :— 


No.  of 

enclosures. 

No.  of 
houses. 

Average  number  of 
persons. 

Perganna. 

To  an 
enclosui'e. 

To  a  house* 

Haripur  ...            •••            *•• 
Abbott-abad          ••»            «•»            «•• 
Mansahra             ...           •.. 

22,293 
21,586 
16,738 

27,483 
23,630 
17,491 

6-2 
6-6 
6-5 

4-2 
6-1 
6-3 

Total 

60,617 

68,604 

6-7 

60 
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8.    Appendix  5  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population  accord- 
Main  castes  and  tribefl.       ^^S  to  the   principal   divisions  of  caste   and 
tnbe.     I  have  been  obliged  to  take   this   from 
the  Settlement  enumeration  papers,   the  corresponding  return  of  the 
census  of  1868  being  incomplete.     The  result  in  percentages  is — 


TaJuil  Haripvr, 

Tahsil  Abbott- 
abad. 

TahtilMansahra. 

7b^^  District. 

i? 

rn 

a,- 

(fS 

CO 

CD 

(0 

w 

"do 
•E 

3 

1 

9 
o 

2 

o 

1 
1 

bo 

1 

d 

o 

1 

i 
1 

bo 

1 

c 
o 

'5 

a 

M 

s 
1 

'E 

1 

< 

'A 

H 

'A 

5« 

H 

< 

55 

H 

-i 

Jz; 

H 

Hindi^s  and  Sikbs 

4 

16 

7 

3 

14 

5 

1 

7 

2 

3 

12 

6 

Afgbdns  and  allied 

races 

26 

5 

21 

26 

15 

23 

38 

15 

32 

29 

12 

25 

Otber     Mabome- 

dans 

70 

79 

72 

72 

71 

72 

61 

78 

66 

68 

76 

70 

Total    ...    1 

= — = ■■  ... 

100 

77 

100 
23 

(looj 

100 
79 

100 
21 

!  looj 

100 
74 

100 
26 

- 

100 

77 

100 
23 

100 

9.     Thus  of  the  total  (343,505  souls)   population  of  the  district 
Proportion  of  agricuitu.     77  per  cent.,  or  263,607,  are  agriculturists ;  and 
'    '"  '"'         of  these  agriculturists — 


rists  to  non- agriculturists. 


7,118,  or    3  per  cent.,  are  Hindus  and  Sikhs ; 
77,743,  or  29  per  cent.,  are  Afghans  and  allied  races ; 
178,746,  or  68  per  cent.,  are  other  Mahomedans. 
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Principal  tribes. 


10.     The  principal  tribes   composing  the 
population  are : — 


Tribes. 

Souls. 

Per  cent,  of 
total  population. 

Hindiis  and  Sikhs  < 

Ehatris 
Others... 

Total 

12,320 
4,311 

H 

n 

16,631 

5 

Afgh&a  and  allied 
races. 

Salads 
Jaddns 
SwathiS              ...            ... 

Tanaolis 

Others 

Total 

11,700 
16,711 
21,834 
21,732 
16,748 

3 
6 
6 
6 
5 

87,225 

25 

Other      Mahome- 
dans. 

Dhtinds 
Karr&ls 

AwfaiB               

Gujars 
Others 

Total 

14,412 
10,734 
50.564 
54,420 
109,519 

4 
3 

16 
16 
32 

239,649 

70 

Gband  total 

343,505 

I  ought  to  explain  that  in  classing  Saiads,  Swdthis,  Tanaolis,  and 
others  as  races  allied  to  the  Afghans,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
allied  to  them  in  blood.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  real  origin  of 
some  of  these  races;  and  no  Afghan  would  admit  that  either  Jadtins, 
Tanaolis,  or  vSwathis  are  of  Afghan  blood.  But  where  a  race  has  been 
associated  for  200  or  300  years  past  with  Afghan  races,  speaks  their 
language  or  did  so  a  short  time  ago,  has  copied  their  social  habits  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  holds  its  land  on  the  Afghan  system ;  it  has 
become  allied  to  the  Afghan  races  in  the  most  important  particulars  ; 
and  it  is  more  correct  to  group  them  with  the  Afghans  than  with  those 
races  such  as  the  Dhiinds,  Karrals,  Awdns,  and  Gujars,  who  have  never 
assimilated  with  the  Afghans  in  any  way.* 

*Vide  foot-note  to  para,  13. 
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11.     But  for  the  purpose  of  describing  its  population  it  is  more 
Main  divisions    of  the     convenient    to    divide    the    district   into    12 
population.  tracts — 


Ildkas. 

Tahsil  in  which 
situate. 

Population 
(Settlement 

Cenbus). 

Dominant  tribe. 

Souls. 

Per 

cent,  of 
total 

popula- 
tion. 

Tdrkheli 

Khari,  Gandgar 

Haripur 

7,627 

2 

Mishwdni 

Srikot 

Do. 

3,354 

1 

Utmtozaf 

Khilea,  Tarbela 

Do. 

16,655 

5 

Miscellaneous  tribes 
of  Hazara  plain. 

(  Sardi  Salih,  M^nakrai,  Hari- 
J      pur,  Jagal,  Kot  Naj {bulla, 
)     Kandi  Kahl. 
(   Shingri 

1      Do. 

)  Abbott-abad... 

(  63,417 

15 

Gakkbar 

Khdnpur 

Haripur 

23,308 

7 

KarrdlB 

N&ra 

Abbott-abad   ... 

16,866 

6 

Dhiindg 

Danna,  Bakot 

Do. 

19,080 

6 

Boi  chief 

Bol 

Do. 

13,865 

4 

J^diins 

j  Eajoia,  Nawashahr,    Dham- 
(     taur,  Mangal,  Bagra. 

J    Abbott-abad) 
)  Haripur.         j 

48,511 

14 

Tanaolis 

(  Kulaif,  Badnak 

{Kachi,  Sherwdn,   Babarhin 

(      Garhidn. 

Do. 

Abbott-abad  ... 

i  27,786 

8 

Swathi 

Mansahra  Tahsil 

Mansahra 

115,236 

33 

Total  population 

343.50. 

100 

In  each  of  these  12  divisions  there  is  one  dominant  tribe,  who  were 
practically  masters  of  the  country  before  Sikh  rule,  and  in  whose  hands 
for  the  most  part  the  greatest  influence  still  remains.  I  proceed  to  give 
short  details  concerning  the  population  of  each  of  these  divisions.  The 
Hindus  I  shall  not  notice  particularly ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  the 
petty-traders  and  money-lenders  of  the  country,  and  differ  in  no  way 
irom  the  same  classes  in  the  adjoining  districts.  Besides  plying  their 
trade,  they  in  many  cases  have  small  headings  of  land. 

12.     The  Tdrkhelis,  who  are  a  branch  of  the  Utm^nzai,  number 

Tarkheli    tracts,    Khari,     some  569  souls,  all   agriculturists.     They   are 

and  Gandgarh.  the  owners   of  the  Khari  and  Gandgar  iMkas 

(33  villages),  and   also   own  a  number   of  villages   in  the  adjoining 

Earroh  Ilaka  of  the  Rawalpindi  District  (Tahsil  Attock).     The   Sikhs 
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interfered  little  with  them.  They  were  noted  robbers  up  to  1847,  and 
are  now  much  given  to  gambling.  They  are  a  coarse  and  licentious 
race,  and  are  still  easily  tempted  to  commit  heinous  crime,  but  they 
are  no  longer  openly  robbers.  They  behaved  badly  to  Major  Abbott 
in   1848-49,  deserting  him  when  the   Afghdns  took  the  Attock  fort. 

Kharbara  is  the  chiefs  village.     The  population  of  their  tract, 
7,627  in  number,  is  almost  entirely  agricultural     The  details  are — 

Souls, 

Hindus  and  Sikhs  ...  ...  ...  70 

Tdrkhelis    ...  ...  ...  ...  569 

Other  Afghans  ...  ...  ...  875 

Saiads         ...  ...  ...  ...  490 

Awdns        ...  ...  ...  ...  908 

Gujars         ...  ...  ...  ...  1,946 

Miscellaneous  ...  ...  ...  2,769 


Total  ...         7,627 

13.    The  Mishwfihis  are  a  small  tribe  of  Saiad  origin,*  occupying 

,».  1-    r  .     w     0  14.      the    north-east  end   of    the   Gand^ar    range 
MishwaniB,  ilaqa  Snkot.       ,  . ,  -n  v       tt      x      o-i  i        i     ii 

( three  villages ).     Up  to  Sikh  rule  they  were 

reckoned  retainers   of  the  Utmanzai  tribe   Trans-Indus,   fighting  oa 

•  Extract  from  pages  56-57  of  2n(i  Part  of  History  of  the  Afghans  by  Niamatulla  from 
tlie  translation  of  Bernhard  Dorn,  A.D.  1836. 

(iV.  B. — The  original  manuscript  was  known  as  Makhzan  Afghani.  The  author 
Nidmatnlla  was  historical  writer  to  the  Emperor  Jihangir,  and  wrote  the  book  about 
A.D.  1610). 

*'  But  to  return  to  our  history,  Seid  Mahomed,  Gisudir^z,  settled  among  the,  Afghans, 
and  fixed  his  residence  between  the  Kerriniana,  Kako-s,  and  Sheeranies.  So  these  three 
tribes  enjoyed  his  blessed  presence,  and,  learning  from  him  the  fundamental  truths,  directed 
their  steps  to  the  only  true  object. 

"  A  sudden  fright  and  dread  falling  upon  these  three  tribes,  they  had  recourse  to 
Meer  Seid  Mahomed,  soliciting  his  aid,  that  their  calamitous  condition  might  be  removed. 
The  Seid  performed  prayers  on  their  behalf,  by  which  interference  of  a  saint  they  were 
released  from  their  perilous  situation.  Thus  the  confidence  of  these  tribes  in  him 
increased,  but  Meer  Seid  Mahomed  paid  not  the  least  regard  to  any  offer  or  remuneration. 
The  heads  of  the  three  tribes  making  an  agreement,  the  chiefs  of  this  people  offered  him 
three  young  girls — the  one  from  the  Kerranians,  the  second  from  the  Kakers,  and  the 
third  from  the  Sheeranies.  This  offer  Meer  Seid  Mahomed  accepted,  and  made  them  all 
three  his  lawful  consorts.  Some  time  after  these  three  ladies  were  delivered  of  four  sons — 
the  Kaker  lady  of  Masvani,  the  Sheerani  lady  of  Ishturani,  and  the  Kerranian  lady  of 
Turins,  Hani  and  Vardak.  These  four  clans  are  consequently  Seidzadehs,  but  they  aro 
considered  as  Afghans.  Descendants  of  Ishturani,  son  of  Seid  Mahomed,  Gisudiraz  : 
Ishturani  had  five  sons— Sanji,  Tori,  Muridi,  Omarkhail,  and  Homer. 

*•  Descendants  of  Masvani,  son  of  Seid  Mahomed,  Gisudiraz :  Masvilni  had  nine 
com — Tukuz,  Lodin,  Matakati,  Suleiman,  Roghani,  Kazbuli,  Ghareb,  Kharbari,  and  Diaz. 

"  Tukuz  had  four  sons — Yusaf,  Adam,  Mtis4,  and  Sanjar. 

"  Descendants  of  Vardak  :  Vardak  had  seven  sons — Mamak,  Toor,  Uti,  Meer,  Gada» 
Tnrak,  and  Mahyar.     Turak  was  an  adopted  son. 

"  Descendants  of  Hani  :  Hani  had  five  sons — Danlat,  Boghari,  Bodan,  Maohaki,  and 
Panmat. 

"  It  must  be  therefore  recollected  that  these  several  clans  among  the  Afghan  nation  a 
aro  Seidsy  viz,,  the  Ishtarftoia  among  the  Sheeranies,  the  Masvames  among   the  Kakera^ 
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their  side  when  required  to  do  so.  But  their  subordination  to  them 
was  only  nominal,  and  they  were  practically  independent  of  them. 
Their  hills  were  the  refuge  for  all  who  fled  from  the  adjoining  plain 
tracts.  They  fought  bravely  against  the  Sikhs  with  varying  success 
up  to  A.D.  1825,  when  the  Sikhs  drove  them  from  their  houses.  They 
were  allowed  to  return  five  years  afterwards,  and  gave  no  more  trouble 
till  the  end  of  1845,  when  all  Hazard  rose.  Major  Abbott  found  them 
very  amenable  to  his  orders,  and  they  fought  bravely  on  his  side.  They 
have  served  us  well  on  various  occasions.  They  are  industrious,  well- 
behaved  agriculturists,  poor  and  fond  of  their  homes,  of  stalwart  form, 
and  hitherto  brave,  honest,  and  faithful.  But  they  are  now  evidently 
deteriorating  by  contact  with  the  baser  races  round  them. 

The  population  of  their  tract,  known  as  ildqa  Srikot,  number  :— 
Mishwdnis  ...  ...  ...  2,317 

Other  Mahomedans     {Agriculturists         ...  433 

vyviitjx  iii.»xiuiiicv«»iio     ^Non-agricultunsts  543 

Hindus  (Khatris) ...  ...  ...  61 

Total        ...  3,354 

14.    The  XJtm&nzai  are  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name 
Utmanzaf  tracts,  Tarbela    who  are  located  in  Khabbal  and  Yusafzai  Trans- 
and  Khiisa.  Indus.    They  are  the  principal  owners  of  the 

land  in  26  villages,  composing  the  Tarbela  and  Khdlsa  tracts  in  the 
Haripur  Tahsil.  Aw^ns,  Gujars,  Sulemdni  Pathdng,  and  Turins,  are 
co-proprietors  with  them.  TJfiey  say  that  they  acquired  their  footing 
for  the  most  part  by  purchase  from  Gujars,  the  forefathers  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  stiU  mixed.  They  are  subdivided  into  Kanazai,  Akazai, 
and  AUazai;  which  last  include  the  Said  Khdnis. 

Their  principal  villages  are  Tarbela  and  Khallabat,  the  population 
of  which,  including  the  hamlets  attached  to  each,  number  respectively 
5,784  and  1,512  souls. 

The  principal  man  among  them  is  Khdni  Zamdn  Said  Khdni 
Jagirdar  of  Khallabat.    He  is  the  son  and  successor  of  Mir  Zamdn  Khan 


Hani  and  Vardak  among  the  Kerrinians,  the  Khovandiea  among  the  Daviep,   the   Seidzyea 
among  the    Tarens,    the    Gharshnies  among  the    Mianehs,   and   the   Kotiea   among  tno 
Batniea,    as  has  been  recorded  above ;  bat  they  are  numbered  among  the  ^^-^Yt?  wonlS 
never  style  themselves  Seids.   With  regard  to  this  they  unanimously  declare  •:rj^^  {"il 
be  highly  improper  and  unreasonable  if  we  should  style  ourselvds  Seids,  alter    n»     j,ffi-.ix,_ 
their  order  and  joined  the  nation  of  the  Afghins,    so   that  »°^«>^& .  ^^^^^  .  ^.^hoever  <J 
and  relations,  as  well  as  our  commerce.*     Our  ancestors  also  hare  ^®*'!*^®^  m.  •  _  ^^^^  y^^ 
our  descendants  shall  assume  the  title  of  Seid  ia  not  descended  from  us.  ^^^^  persoTi- 

already  been  discussed  in  the  reigns  of  Sekander  and  Sheer  Sha**'  ^^„M{  cive  themselvoa 
ages  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  this  statement.  But  that  <>*^®"  !^^%e  found  in  tlxo 
out  for  Pathans  is  unheard  of,  there  being  not  the   ^^8^^^®*^^  p^^th^n,  of  either  FermTilli 


genealogy  of  the  Afghans  from  Khaled  and  Kais  ^bd-ul-rasheea  j-awa  ,    ^^^   ^f^y,^^ 
or  Khatani,  from  which  their  pretensions  appear  to  be  ^^f-^^^^^Z^yl^a^  on  them." 
•triotly  keep  to  their  wngl©  links,  nor  can  etrangera  intrude  tuemeei^w 


rckOQ 
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who  served  Major  Abbott  so  faithfully.  The  family  were  men  of 
influence  before  our  rule,  but  they  owe  their  present  high  position 
almost  entirely  to  their  services  in  1848-49,  and  to  the  rewards  conse- 
quently bestowed  on  them  by  our  Government. 

The  population  of  these  tracts  number  — 


Agriculturists. 


fUtrndnzais 

m  j  Sulemanis 

J     Turins 

'S  J  Tanaolis 

S  j  Awans  

^     Gujars  ... 

^     Miscellaneouf     Mahome-  ) 

I     dans  f 


I     dans 
Eindds 


Total 


Kon-agricnlturiets. 


Mahomedans 
HindAi 


'  Artizans,    Trad< 
I     ers,  Menials,  &c, 

Miscellaneous  ... 


Total 


Souls. 
1,481 

1,121 
93 


2,e05 


giving  a  total  population  of  15,655  souls. 

The  character  of  the  population  is  orderly  ;  they  are  scarcely  war 
like,  and  are  becoming  yearly  less  so.  They  are  much  inferior  to  their 
brethren  in  Yusafzai.     There  is  little  crime  among  them. 

15.  The  Hazard  plain,  situate  in  the  Haripur 
Tahsil,  excepting  only  the  Shingri  ildqa,  which 
is  in  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil,  is  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  population  aggregating  53,417  souls. 


The  Hazara  plain,  ilaqas 
Shingri,  Serai  Salih,  Manak- 
rai,  Haripur,  Jagal,  Kot 
Najibulla,  Kandi  Kahl. 


The  chief  details  are — 


Agriculturists 

Non-agricultarist6. 

rSaiads           

g     Turins           

^      Dilazaks       

1  .  Turks            

1  ^  Pannis          ...         

'g     Awans           

g      Gujars           

L  Miscellaneous          

Hindiis       ...-       

Souls. 

1,237 
1,058 
1,277 
612, 
1,338 
8,133 
5,586 
14,863 
2,756 

( Ar  tizans,  Trad- 
Mahomedans     i   ers,  Menials,  &c. 

[others 
Hindiis 

Total 

Souls. 

10,328 

2,975 
3,264 

Total 

36,860 

16,657 
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The  Serai  S&Iih  ildqa  was  the  heritage  of  a  Bmall  family  of 
Dildzaks  ;  the  M&nakrai  il&qa  of  a  family  of  Turks ;  and  the  rest^  except 
Shingri,  was  owned  by  a  small  family  of  Turins.  Shingri  was  owned 
jointly  by  Turks,  Dildzaks,  and  TanaoHs  ( I  omit  from  the  plain  the 
Kh&lsa  il&qa  at  its  north-west  outlet,  which  is  included  in  the 
Utmdnzai  tract ). 

None  of  these  families  were  of  old  standing ;  their  domination 
dated  only  from  the  17th  century.  The  oldest  occupants  are  the 
Gujars.  For  at  least  two  centuries  anterior  to  the  present  time,  the 
prominent  feature  in  this  part  of  the  district  has  been  the  lordship 
exercised  by  a  few  families  over  the  rest  of  the  population.  These 
seigneurs  had  absolute  power  over  the  occupants  oi  the  soil.  As  a 
result,  we  find  the  population  of  a  still  more  mixed  character  here  than 
it  is  in  the  rest  of  Hazfird.  Most  of  them  are  industrious  cultivators  ; 
the  Mallidrs  equal  in  the  skill  of  their  husbandry  the  best  cultivators 
of  the  Punjab.  Many  of  the  Gujars,  especially  those  of  Kot  Naj.ibulla,  are 
fine  men  in  every  way,  and  there  are  other  good  families  among  them. 
But,  as  a  rule,  they  are  a  poor-spirited  population,  the  obedient  servants 
of  the  ruler  of  the  day,  apt  in  deceit  and  clamours,  but  wanting  in 
manliness  and  courage.  But  for  our  strong  rule  they  would  still  be 
(  as  they  ever  were  before  it )  the  oppressed  serfs  of  any  strong  family 
who  first  laid  their  hands  on  them. 

The  principal  men  are  Mokaddam  Mir  Ahmad  Gujar,  jdgirddr  of 
Kot  NajibuUa ;  Kazi  Faiz  Alum  and  Mir  Alam,  of  Sikandarpiir ;  Iliihi 
Bakhsh  Dildzdk,  of  Sardi  Sdlih ;  Ahmad  KhdnPanni,  jdgirdar  of  Ganeha, 
and  a  few  men  who  still  remain  of  the  Turin  family. 


The  principal  towns  are — 

Haripur  population 
SaraiSdlih  ditto 
Kot  NajibuUa  ditto 


Souh, 
4,800 
2,887 
4,879 


The Gakkhar  country,  ilaqa  16.     Similarly  the  population  of  the  Gak- 

Khilnpur.  khar  tract,    23,308  souls,  are  a  mixed  set  of 

people,  of  no  common  stock.     The  details  are — 


Agriculturists. 

Non-agriculturists. 

Souls. 

{ Artizans,  Traders, 

Souls. 

fGakkhars 

1,181 

Mahomedans.     I     ^«'^^'^'  ^°-   - 

1,763 

Mahomed^nB.    ' 

SaiKQs      

Dhunds 

Karrals    

1,002 

1,063 

657 

(others      

Hindiis          

709 
178 

Awans      

6,875 

Gujars      

5,419 

Miscellaneous     ... 

4,916 

Hindds           

555 

Total 

Total 

20,668 

2,640 
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The  ancestor  of  the  Gakkhar  proprietors,  Diwdn  Fatah  Khdn 
settled  in  the  country  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  having 
received  it  in  grant  from  his  father,  Sultdn  Said  Khdn,  son  of  Sultan 
Sarang,  the  chief  of  the  Rawalpindi  Gakkhars.  Rdja  Jihdnddd  Khan, 
of  Khdnpur,  is  the  chief,  and  other  principal  men  are  Rdjah  Feroz  Khdn 
the  two  Mahomed  Khdns,  Ata  Ali  and  others.  They  served  us  well  in 
war  of  1848-49,  and  stood  by  us  in  1857.    They  are  fair  soldiers. 

The  rest  of  the  population  are  peaceable  agriculturists,  caring  only 
for  their  fields  and  flocks. 

The  principal  village,  Kh&npur,  has  a  population  of  2,782  souls. 

17.  The  Karr&l  country  consists  of  the  Ndra  ildqa  in  the  Abbott- 
„,      ,.    .,,      ^^,  abad  Tahsil.     The  Karrdls   were  formerly  the 

Kharrals,  iiaqa  Nara.  gubjects  of  the  Gakkhai-s,  from  whom  they 
emancipated  themselves  about  two  centuries  ago.  Originally  Hindus, 
their  conversion  to  Islam  is  of  comparatively  modem  date.  Thirty  years 
ago  their  acquaintance  with  the  Mahomedan  faith  was  still  slight,  *  and, 
though  they  now  know  more  of  it,  and  ai^  more  careful  to  observe  it, 
relics  of  their  former  Hindii  faith  are  still  observable  in  their  social 
habits.  They  are  attached  to  their  homes  and  to  their  fields,  which 
they  cultivate  simply  and  industriously.  For  the  rest  their  character 
is  crafty  and  cowardly. 

They  were  co-conspiratoi's  with  the  Dhunds  in  the  autumn  of  1857 
in  their  plans  to  attack  Murree,  the  part  assigned  to  the  Karrdls  being 
the  cutting  ofi^  of  the  reinforcements  expected  from  Abbott-abad.  They 
fiiled,  as  the  Dhunds  did,  owing  to  treachery  among  themselves  ;  up  to 
that  time  they  had  been  very  little  brought  into  contact  with  us.  The 
Upper  Murree  road  now  dominates  the  head  of  their  country,  and 
increased  contact  with  us  has  changed  them  a  great  deal  for  the  better. 

Their  chiefs  are  Hasn  Ali  Khan  and  Karam  Khdn,  Jdgirdars  of 
Mondl-Dewdl,  and  Ali  Bahadur,  Jagirdar  of  Dobran,-|-  and  another  very 
leading  man  among  them  is  Pahalwan  Kh£n  of  Bagan. 

The  population  of  their  tract  totals  15,866  souls,  composed  of  the 
following  classes : — 


Agriculturists. 

Non-Agriculturiflts. 

Souls. 

Souls. 

»  fKarrdls 

5,649 

r  Artizans,  Traders, 

1^ 

Saiads 
JadCnis 

457 
1.931 

Mahomedana      \     Menials,  &c. ... 

709 

Awdns 

2.094 

',    (others 

366 

•g 

Gujars 

1.311 

Hindiis      ...    " 

72 

1 

Miscellaneous 

2,300 

Hindiia... 

5)6 

Sikhs     ... 

Total 

461 

14,719 

Total 

1,147 

*  In  1845  one  of  the  Wahabi  leaders,  ManWi  Mahomed  Kasim,  esta-blished  himself 
in  the  Karral  country,  and  gained  over  a  great  number  of  the  Karrals,  including  their  lead- 
ing men,  to  the  Wahabi  tenets.  He  left  the  country  in  the  course  of  two  years,  but  the 
Wababi  doctrines  are  still  current  among  the  tribe. 

t  He  has  died  while  this  report  was  undtr  preparation. 
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The  Jddun  ildqa  of  Rajoifi  was  once  included  in  their  territory, 
but  they  lost  it  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and,  before  the  Sikhs 
took  the  country,  the  Hassazal  Jddiins  had  also  appropriated  several  of 
the  villages  in  the  Nil4n  Valley  of  the  Nara  tract,  which  villages  they 
still  hold. 

18.     The  Dhunds  are  identical  in  origin  and  character  with  the 

Karrdls.    They  have  no  chiefs  of  note.    They 

Dhund,  ilaqas  Danna  and    j^^^^^^  y^^^^  much  enridied,  and  in    every  way 

^*^°*'  influenced  for  the  better  by  the  proximity  of 

the  Murree  Cantonment  to  their  country. 

The  total  population  of  the  Dhund  tract  is  19,080  souls,  and  the 
details  are  as  follows  :— 


Agriculturistf. 

Kon-AgrioultaiiBts. 

Souls. 

Souls. 

pDlniiids        ••• 

•.• 

9,324 

i  Artizans,  Traders, 

Mahomedans   J     denials,  &c.  ... 

927 

•0 

Salads          ..• 

••• 

313 

(  Others 

842 

I^Aw&ns 

••» 

1,191 

1 

HindCiB     ... 

155 

Gujarg 

••. 

2,295 

^MisoeUaneous 

••• 

3,390 

HindAs 

••• 

653 

Sikhs    ... 

••• 
••• 

490 

Total 

Total 

17,656 

1,424 

Only  a  portion  of  the  Dhund  tribe  are  located  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  Hazdrd  District ;  the  rest  of  them  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  adjoining  Tahsil  of  Murree  in  the  Rawalpindi  District* 

19.     This  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Bamba  chiefship  of  Muzaf* 
farabad.  Sultdn  Hosain  Khdn,  Bamba,  lost  his 
The  Boi  tract.         ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^xe  east  bank  of  the   Kunhdr  in 

1848  by  not  submitting  to  the  new  Mahdrdja  of  Kashmir,  Quldb  Singh. 
This  small  tract,  on  the  west  of  the  Jhelum  in  Hazard,  is  all  that  is 
left  to  his  family.  He  died  in  1860.  The  present  chief.  Sultan 
Barkat,  is  his  adopted  son ;  he  holds  the  tract  in  jdgir. 

The  population  are  a  mixed  set,  poor,  and  unwarlike,  and  caring 
only  for  their  fields  and  cattle.  They  were  much  attached  to  their  old 
chief,  Sultdn  Hosain,  but  care  little  for  his  successor.  The  details  of 
the  population  are— . 


*  Vide  paras.  342-3  of  the  Rawalpindi  Settlement  Report. 
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Agriculturists. 

Non-Agriculturists. 

Souls. 

Souls. 

00 

'Kaiads 

Dhunds        ••.               ... 
Earrals        ••. 

362 
1,330 
2,086 

rArtizan«,  Traders, 
Menials,  &c. ... 

Mahomedans 

I,  Others            ••• 

1,198. 
724 

1  .  Sarr&r&s      .•.               ... 

3,623 

Aw&ns 

2,307 

Hindis 

Ml                                    •••                                    ••• 

109 

Gujars 

898 

^Miscellaneous               ••• 

1,302 

HindCiB                  •••                ••• 

26 

Total 

Total       •.. 

11,834 

2,031 

Total  population  13,865  souls, 

20.    The  Jddun  country  is  situate  in  the  centre   of  the  district, 
The  Jadiins,  lldq&s  Man-    north  and  south  of  the  Abbott-abad  Canton- 


gal,     Nawashahr,     Dham- 
taur,  Bajoia,  and  Bagra. 


ment.  The  Bagra  iMqa  is  in  the  Haripur  Tahsil, 
all  the  rest  of  their  country  is  in  the  Abbott- 
abad  Tahsil. 

They  are  not  good  fighting  men,  but  as  subjects,  they  are  orderly 
and  well  disposed,  much  attached  to  their  homes,  and  for  a  people  of 
Afghd,n  origin  fair  agriculturists.  They  were  orginally  a  colony  from 
the  Jddiin  tribe,  in  Yusafzai  Trans-Indus,  but  they  have  much 
deteriorated  in  independence  of  character  since  they  immigrated  to 
Hazara  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  not  now 
to  be  compared  with  the  parent  tribe  Trans-Indus. 

Their  hereditary  chief  is  Faizulla  Kh&n,  of  Dhamtaur,  who  has  a 
small  j^gir  from  us,  but  he  is  not  a  man  of  any  importance  now. 
Khudadad  Khdn,  the  Jagirddr  of  Mdngal,  whose  father  earned  the 
jagir  now  held  by  the  family  for  his  services  to  Major  Abbott  in 
1848-49,  has  some  influence  in  the  tribe,  as  also  has  Amirulla  Khan, 
the  Jdgirddr  of  Bdndi  Atdi. 
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Tl^e  population  number  48,311  fiouls,  composcfd  of  the  following 


AgricoltariBts. 

Kon-agricolturists* 

'J^dtins 

••• 

Souls. 
9,879 

TArtizans,  Meni- 
Mahomedans    J  ^Is,  Traders,  &c. 

Souls. 
6,985 

Salads            

••• 

1,165 

( Others           ••• 

6,615 

1 

Tanaolis          

••• 

817 

Dhnnds          ••• 

••• 

1,228 

Hindds     

S,120 

Karr^lB-          •••  .     ••• 

••• 

1,264 

^ 

Aw&ns            •#•        ••• 

••• 

7,698 

Gnjars            ...        ••• 

••• 

8,641 

^Miscellaneous            «• 

•fl» 

5,098 

HindCiB  and  Sikhs 

••• 
••• 

910 

Total    ... 

Total 

31,690 

16,621 

The  J&diin  tribe  is  divided  into  three  main  divisions,  viz.  :— 


Diyision 


Sal&r 

Manstir 

Hassazaf 


••«        •••        ••• 


Location- 


Bajoi£  illqa. 

Kawashahr  and  Mingal  il^qas. 

Dhamtaur,  M&ngal,  and  Bagra  iliu^as. 


The  main  sub-divisions  are  as  follows :— 


Sal4r. 

Mansiir. 

Hassazaf. 

Sulemihnzai             «.. 

Khidrzai    ... 

... 

Ismaelzai. 

Mustafizai              

Sh£'abzaf,Y£q(ibza£ 

•«. 

BadalzaL 

rsakhaU,  Mahomed  Khail ... 

DaulatzaC 

... 

IdrAmzaf 

Mdsazai      

••• 
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The  TanaoUs,  ilaq&s 
Badnak  and  Eulai  of  Tah- 
8l1  Haripur,  il&q&a  Eachi, 
B&barhiln,  8berw&n  and 
Garhi&n,of  Tahsil  Abbott- 
abad. 
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The  principal  towns  and  Tillages  are — 

Ba^      population    1,417  souls, 

Rajoifi  ditto  •..  2,129    do. 

Dhamtaur    ditto  •••  2,951    do. 

Nawashahr  ditto  ...  4,049    do. 
The  Mansur  -and  Saldr  sections  keep  up  a  slight  connection  Trith  the 
parent  tribe  Trans-Indus,  and  some  of  them  still  speak  Pashtu  in  their 
homes.    But  the  Hassazais  have  long  since  lost  all  connection  with 
the  parent  tribe,  and  have  entirely  forgotten  their  old  Pashtu  tongue. 

21.  The  Tanaolis  are  a  tribe  of  whose 
origin  we  know  little.  The  Pathans  do  not 
reckon  them  among  their  race,  but  two  cen- 
turies ago  they  were  located  in  the  basin  of 
the  Mahdban  Trans-Indus,  from  which  they 
were  pu3hed  out  Cis-Indus  by  the  Yusafzais. 
The  tribe  was  divided  into  two  main  branches,  Hindwfils  and 
PaMls.  The  territory  of  the  former  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Nawdb  of  Amb ;  it  is  now  his  feudal  territory,  and  is  excluded  from 
this  report.  The  TanaoKs  of  the  Hazdr^  District  are  Palldls,  and 
are  scattered  over  166  villages.  They  are  an  industrious  agri- 
cultural race ;  if  they  were  once  warlike,  the  majority  of  them  are  now 
no  longer  so.  They  make  fair  soldiers.  They  can  be  very  cruel  on 
occasion,  and  their  bad  faith  used  to  be  a  proverb  "  Tanaoli  bekauli," 
but  they  are  now  little  given  to  crime.  A  number  of  Awdns  are 
mixed  up  with  them,  who,  before  Sikh  rule,  were  their  retainers;  these 
Awdns  are  a  sturdy  race,  truer  than  the  Tanaolis. 

The  principal  men  among  the  Tanaolis  are — Ata  Mahomed  Khfin,* 
Jdgirddr  of  Bir,  and  Nawdb  Khdn,  *  Jdgirddr  of  Shingri.  Both 
these  men  claim  the  traditional  chiefship  of  the  tribe,  but  the  claim 
is  of  no  practical  importance  now.  The  chief  man  among  the  Awfins 
is  Sher  Zamdn,  Jagird&r  of  Jallu,  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil. 
The  population  of  the  Tanaoli  tract  numbers — 


Agriculturists.. 

Non-agricultuiists. 

Tanaolis            ••• 

••• 

Souls. 
10,058 

*  r  Artizans,  Traders, 
1   Menials,  4kc  .,.«• 
Mahomedans   < 

SI 
8,283 

«D 

s 

Saiads 

••» 

1,161 

[Miscellaneous  ... 

1,763 

l< 

Aw£n8 

••. 

4,722 

1 

Miscellaneous    ... 

... 

6,421 

Hindus          ...           ...    . 

261 

HindCis 

... 

128 

Total 

Total 

22,480 

5,306 

*  Both  died  while  this  report  was  under  preparation. 
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giving  a  total  population  of  27,786  souls.  The  38  Garhidn  villages  in 
the  Mansahra  Tahsil  are  not  included  in  the  above.  They  are  reckoned 
part  of  the  Tanaoli  country,  but  are  owned  principally  by  their  old 
Aw&n  retainers. 

22.    The   Swdthi  country  covers  the   whole  Mansahra  Tahsil, 
Bw&thisof  the  Mansahra    except  the   38  Garhi&n  villages-  above  men* 
'^^^i^'  tioned,  which  form   its  south-western    comer 

Including  these  38  villages,  the  population  number  as  follows  : — 


Agricaknriste. 

Non-agriculturfsts. 

; 

'Swdthfs       .,. 

•««        ••• 

Souls. 
19,363 

Souls. 

x£ 

Salads 
Tanaolfs      ... 



3,623 
6,294 

( Artijjans,  Traders, 
Mahomedans     1     ^^^^^^^  ^^• 
( Miscellaneous... 

19,667 

Turks 



712 

7,887 

1 

Awans 
Gujars 

.9,541 
28,854 

Hindds  and  Sikhs           

2,167 

Miscellaneoas 



16,659 

Hindiis        

469 

Total    

Total 

85,616 

29,721 

giving  a  total  population  of  1,15,236  souls. 

Many  of  the  Saiads  are  proprietor  of  land^  notably  those  of 
Kagan,  numbering  423  souls.  The  Awans,  before  Sikh  rule,  held  their 
lands  on  condition  of  feudal  service ;  they  are  now  the  owners  of  these 
lands.  They  are  located  mostly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Tahsil. 
Some  of  the  Gujars  also  are  owners  of  the  land,  but  the  majority  of 
them  C  some  20,000  souls  )  are  tenants  and  graziers  in  the  frontier  glens 
at  the  north  of  the  Tahsil.  The  Turks  are  said  to  be  the  representatives 
of  the  families  who  held  the  country  before  the  Swathi  conquest  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

Th€5  Swdthis  are  the  reverse  of  warlike,  deceitful,  grasping,  and 
lazy.  Swathi  deceit  (chal)  is  a  proverb  in  the  country.*     They  are  not 

*  The  following  fable  wliich  is  told  of  tbe  SwatbCs.  I  believe,  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  legends  of  other  countries,  those  of  Europe  not  excepted.  A  Swathi  and  the  devil, 
having  entered  Into  partnership  in  the  cultivjition  of  a  field,  fell  out  as  to  the  manner  in 
frhich  the  produce  should  be  divided ;  at  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  Swdthi  should 
have  whatever  grew  above  ground,  and  the  devil  whatever  grew  below  ground.  The 
Swathi  therein  sowed  the  field  with  maize.  Thin  resulted  in  a  warm  renewal  of  the 
dispute  at  harvest  time,  whereon  the  Swathi,  protesting  his  desire  to  be  honest, 
liberally  offered  to  reverse  the  agreement  for  the  next  harvest.  The  devil  accepting 
this  settlement  of  the  question  as  fair,  the  Swathi  forthwith  proceeded  to  cultivate 
carrots.  The  devil,  finding  himself  outwitted  a  second  time,  retired  from  further 
connection  with  agricultui«. 
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of  one  common  stocky  but  are  the  descendants  of  the  heterogeneous 
following  collected  from  Swdt  Trans-Indus,  by  whose  aid  Saiad  Jalal 
Baba  evicted  the  old  Turk  landlords  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
Awans  are  better  men.  The  Gujars  are  a  simple  all-enduring  race, 
thrifty  and  industrious,  with  no  ambition  but  to  be  left  alone  in  peace 
with  their  cattle  and  fields,  and  content  on  that  condition  to  pay  any 
exactions  put  upon  them  by  their  Swdthi  masters,  who  squeeze  them 
on  every  pretext  and  on  every  possible  occasion. 

The  Swdthi  tribe  is  primarily  divided  into  Ghabri  or  Utli  Pakhli 
and  Mamidli-Mitrawi  or  Tarli  Pakhli.* 

The  ildqas  appertaining  to  each  of  these  divisions  are  as  follows : — 


UtU  Pakhli. 

Tarli  Pakhli 

^Kig&n 

1 

B^Ukot. 

Garhi  Habibulla. 

Bhairkund    ) 

V  In  British  Territory, 
Agror            j 

^  J  Mansahra. 

lis 

Shinkiari. 

pq 

BhogarmaDg. 
^Konsh. 

Tikri,  with  the  Deshi  country,  in  Independ- 
ent Territory, 

In 

Independent  Territory  .. 

j  Nandihdr. 
'  (  Thakot. 

♦  The  following  extract  from  Part  IF,  page  5  of  Bernhard  Dorn's  book  on  the 
History  of  the  Afghdns,  already  quoted  from  in  the  foot-note  to  para.  13  above,  con- 
tains an  interesting  notice  of  the  Sw&thi  tribe  : — 

"  To  those  who  are  frequently  considered  as  Afghans,  but  are  not,  belong  the 
Servatis,  concerning  whom  I  insert  the  following  remarks  from  the  Khulasat-ul-ans4b  : — 
*  Although  the  Servaties  are  not  originally  Afghans,  but  having  adopted  both  the  Afghan 
language  and  habits,  and  being  mixed  up  with  them,  they  go  by  the  name  of  Afglians, 
and  are  numbered  among  them.  They  are  related  to  have  originally  resided  in  the 
territories  of  Sarvat  and  Bajour ;  but  at  the  time  when  the  Yusafzais  had  obtained  a 
decided  predominance,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Takht-ul-jabal  to  their  sway,  they 
emigrated  to  Servat.  They  engaged  in  freque^nt  wars  with  the  inhabitants  of  Servat, 
and  eventually  succeeded  in  expelling  them  entirely  from  thence,  and  enforcing  them 
to  settle  there,  occupying  Servat  for  themselves.  The  Servaties  emigrated  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Pakhli,  which  lies  between  the  dominions  of  the  Yusafzafs  and  Kashmir, 
where  they  reside  up  to  the  present  day.  They  are  broken  into  three  divisions — 1, 
Gebri  ;  2,  Mataravi  ;  3,  Mamiali.  The  Gebries  are  said  to  descend  partly  from  the 
family  of  Sultan  Ovais,  Sultan  Bahram,  Sultan  Pakhal,  and  Sultan  Jehdngir,  who  all 
were  Sultdns  of  Servat,  and  are  called  also  Jehangirian  Sulti.ns.  They  originally  are 
Tdjiks ;  the  rest  of  them  consist  of  different  nations.  The  Gebries  are  so  named, 
because  Gebri  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Bajour,  where  they  had  been  settled.  The 
Matravies  reckon  themselves  to  be  descended  from  the  Yusafzais,  and  contend  that 
their  ancestors  had  been  separated  from  the  Yusafzais  by  some  circumstance  at  the  time 
when  the  Yusafzais  lived  in  the  environs  of  Kandah&r,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Garra  and 
Voshki,  when  they  took  up  their  abode  in  Servat,  but  this  assertion  is  unfounded. 
The  Mami&li,  who  are  considered  as  one  Khali,  originally  are  composed  of  different 
Khails  of  Daurani  and  others.'" 
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Allai,  in  independent  territory,  is  shared  by  both  branches  of  the 
tribe. 

The  following  table  gives  further  details  of  the  interior  divisions 
of  this  tribe  and  of  their  locations: — 

Ohabri  or  Vtli  Pakhli,  9  Nirmkais. 


Primary  division. 

Secondary  division. 

Principal  location  in  British  Territory. 

Name. 

§.g 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

Kbinkbail 
Sarkbaili. 
Do.     ... 
Mir 

Do.    ... 
Do.     ... 
Defibr&i     ... 
Do.    ... 
Do.    .. 

8 

... 
3 

••• 

B 

^binkbail 

Sarkbaili 
Duddl 

Panlgbol 
Pan]mirdl 
Jibdngirl 

ArgbusbAl   Malkil 
Iznali  Mandrai  .., 

n&qas   Garbi   Habfbnlla,    Mansabra,   and 

Bbairkund. 
Bilakot,  Baffa,  and  Sbinkiiri  lliqas. 
Bdqas  Sbinki&ri,  K&gin,  B^Ukot,  and  Bbo- 

gannang. 
Ulqas  Sbinki&ri  and  K&g&D. 
n&qa  Sbinkiiri. 

likqas  Mansabra  and  Bbogarmang. 
n^as  Sbinki&ri  and  Kig&n. 
D^a  Eoneb. 

( Nearly  all  the  above  sections  are  located  partly  in  the  Nandih&r 
and  Thakot  il&qas  in  independent  territory^  as  well  as  in  British 
territory. 


Mamidli  Mitrdtvi,  or  Tarli  PakJdi, 

12  Nimakais. 

Primary  division. 

Secondary  divi* 
sion. 

Tertiary  division. 

Principal  location  i  n 
British  Territory, 

H 

08 

s.| 

Name. 

II 

Name. 

iTame. 

1 

Mitrdwi  ... 

6 

Ali  Sberi      ... 

3 

Kb&ikbailBiUsuri 

InBbairknndfc  Malik- 

Do.  ... 

... 

... 

... 

Jalangial 

1 

pur. 
Sherpur,    Kbawijagin, 
Giddarpur,  and  Malik- 

Do,  ... 
Do.  ... 

Do.  ... 

Hamiila  ... 
Do.  ... 
Do.  ... 

Do,  ... 

Do.  ... 

... 

.•« 
6 

BegAl 

... 

Sbarora 

Rabati 

Panjkora 

Sbulemdni. 
Asblor  Malk/i] 

Desbi 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

Bajaora  Bansi^... 

Sbambori 

Cbncbai 

... 

1 

n 

... 

Tirha  Tarla  and  Tirha 
Utla. 

.  Agror. 

Tarangri  S&bar  Sbab. 

Khiki. 

Nnnkot  and  Gulib&gh. 

In  Independent  Territory 

(Tikri). 
In                     ditto. 





P 
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The  chief  men  of  the  tribe  are  Samundar  Khdn,  Jagird&r  of  Konsh 
and  Garhi  Habibulla,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  SwSthis ;  Ata  Maho- 
med Khdn,  the  chief  of  Agror ;  Ahmed  Ali  Shah  (  son  of  Mir  Gul  Shah  ), 
Saiad  JAgird^r  of  Kdgdn ;  Ldl  Khdn,  Jagirddr  of  B£dkot ;  and  Maho- 
med Hosain  Ehdn  (  son  of  Faiztalab  Eh^  ),  Jdgirddr  of  Mansahra. 

Some  of  the  Swdthi  villages  are  very  large ;  the  principal  are — 

Bdldkot  including  its  outlying  hamlets)  population  10,683  souls. 
BaflFa  ditto  ditto  ..•     4,193    do. 

Dhudidl  ditto  ditto  ..•     2,403    do. 

Mansahra  ditto  ditto  ...     3,171     do. 

23.     The    following    details    of    the    Mahomedan    population, 
DetaUs    of  Mahomedan    referred  to  in  the  preceding  remarks   and   in 
artizanB,  traders,  menitds,     Appendix  Y  of  this  report,  as  "Artizans,  traders, 
^^*  menials,"  &c,  will  be  interesting.     It  will  be 

observed  that  40  per  cent,  of  these  classes  are  partly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. It  is  very  common  for  their  members,  especially  in  the  smaller 
villages,  to  cultivate  a  little  land  besides  attending  to  their  original 
trade  or  handicraft 
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24.  The  principal  classes  of  Hindus  in  the  district  are  BrahmaoB 
Hindiis  of  be  diBtrict  *^^  Khatris.  There  are  a  few  Aroras  in  the 
towns  of  Haripor  and  Tarbela ;  and  the  fei^ 
Lab&nas,  Son£rs,  and  Bhdtias  in  the  district  also  form  separate  classes. 
Of  the  1,379  Sikhs  returned  in  tne  Census  Statement,  the  majority  live 
in  the  Dhund  and  Karrdl  hills,  and  are  converted  Brahmans  aad 
Khatris ;  the  great  majority  of  them  are  cultivators. 

Brahmans  are  of  the   Sdrsut  Branch.     They  are  divided   into 
Munhyab  and  Baunjais.    The  principal  sub-divisions  of  each  are — 


MUNHTAL8. 

BAUKJAla. 

Datt 

iBsar. 

Chibbar. 

Rimdeb. 

B£U. 

BlUdeb. 

Vaid. 

Sang. 

Moban. 

Sudan. 

Lan. 

Bbog. 

Bbamwa. 

Cboni. 

BhagUL 

Wajra. 

Khajdra. 

And  many  otbers. 

The  Munhyals  rank  above  the  Baunjdis ;  they  marry  Baunj4 
women,  but  will  not  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  Baunjais. 

The  Lan  and  Ehamwdl  sections  are  treated  as  inferior  by  the  other 
Munhydls,  and  the  latter  will  not  give  their  women  in  marriage  to 
Lan  and  Bhamw&l  husbands. 

The  Brahmans  of  the  Dhund  and  Karrdl  lulls  are  called 
Mahdjans,  alias  Dhakochi.  They  are  divided  into  exactly  the  same 
sub-divisions  and  sections  as  the  above,  with  whom  they  have  a  common 
origin.  But  they  are  regarded  as  inferior  to  them,  probably  princi- 
pally for  this  reason  that  they  allow  the  remarriage  of  widows,  and 
admit  the  issue  of  such  marriages  to  full  rights. 

The  Baunjdi  Brahmans  are  principally  employed  as  family  priests ; 
a  few  are  shop-keepers  or  keep  mules  for  hire.  In  the  Rawalpindi  and 
Jhelum  Districts  the  Munhyals  are  more  industrious  than  the  other 
Brahmans,  preferring  service  as  Chaprdsis  or  Sepoys  to  any  other 
livelihood,  occasionally  taking  to  shopkeeping,  but  disliking  it,  and 
especially  reprobating  a  life  of  laziness,  or  living  by  any  form  of  charity. 
But  in  Hazai'd  the  Munhyals  have  lost  these  especial  preferenpes^  a^d 
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live  by  their  priestly  services  or  on  charity  as  often  as  the  Baunjdis  do. 
The  hill  Brahmans  (Mahdjans),  in  addition  to  the  callings  above 
enumerated,  in  many  instances  cultivate  land  or  engage  themselves  as 
mule-drivers  or  as  personal  servants. 

The  principal  sub-divisions  of  the  Khatns  are  as  follows  : — 


JO^ukhrdn. 

BahH  Multdni. 

Talwip. 

Chadda. 

Baigal. 

Kobli. 

Ehanna. 

8abni 

Milhotra. 

SabarwO. 

Kapiir. 

Setthi. 

Eakkar. 

Pasin. 

Bawijdi, 

Anad. 

Vij. 

Jaggi. 

Ubarha. 

Gandhog. 

Chandbog. 

PbuL 

Maggu. 

Ebosla. 

Ubdn. 

.  Others. 

The  Khukhrdn  contract  no  marriages,  except  among  themselves. 
The  members  of  the  Bahri  Multdni  sections  will  marry  women  of  the 
other  Baunjdi  sections,  but  will  not  give  their  women  in  marriage 
to  husbands  of  those  sections.  The  majority  of  the  Khatris  are  village 
shop-keepers  and  carriers  (for  which  purpose  they  keep  mules)  ;  many 
of  them  are  also  engaged  in  agriculture. 

25.    The  district  contains  909  mauzahs   or  townships.     In  this 
Ayerage  size  of  yillages.       accounUhe  Agror  chiefship  is  reckoned  accord- 
In 


ing  to  the  full  number  of  the  fifty-one  villages 
composing  it.  In  addition  to  these  909  townships,  there  are  27 
mauzahs,*  "  Bechiragh,"  i.  e.,  of  which  the  cultivators  and  owners  live 
in  adjoining  villages,  and  which  are  consequently  uninhabited. 


♦  In  Tahsil  Haripur 

„        Abbott-abad 
„       Mansabra 


15 
8 
4 

27 
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The  average  population  of  these  townships  is  as  follows : — 


ii 

OS 

»-• 

Pbpnlation. 

t 

^ 

i 

1 

W 

5 

s 

1 

9 

^ 

'2 

i 

-§ 

'S 

1. 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Mauzahs. 

Mauzahs. 

Mauzahs. 

MaozahSb 

Under  200            inhabitants 

134 

21T 

96 

446 

From  200  to  5000          „ 

102 

76 

109 

286 

From  500  to  1,000         ,f 

42 

36 

36 

113 

From  1,000  to  2,000      „ 

12 

1^ 

16 

47 

From  2,000  to  6,000      ,^ 

4 

4 

7 

15 

Ovwr  6,000  inliabitaiitB..^ 

1 

... 

1 

2 

Total    .^ 

295 

360 

264 

909 

The  average  area  and  assessment  per  estate  are  as  follows  v — 


In 

BXOH  TAH81L.                  1 

1 

1 

08 

1 

1 

00 

g 

1 

Acres  cTtltivated           ....              »•. 
^     unenltiYoted 

440 
856 

31& 
829 

540 
927 

412 
86a 

Total  ... 

1,296 

1,147 

1,467 

1,272 

Land  Revenue,  Rs. 

476 

232 

323 

340 

From  this   calculation  the  Agror  chiefship  and  the  Bdldkot  and 
K&g&D.  villages  are  omitted,  as  their  areas  are  exceptionally  large,. 


VIZ. :- 


Acres. 

1 
1 

1 

! 

H 

1 
1 

Agror 

20,060 

22,088 

42,138 

4,000 

BdUkot 

10,088 

61.647 

71,736 

7,798. 

E^toEli&8    M. 

10,986 

4,49,600 

4,60,686 

6,013: 
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Villages  and  towns  of  which        ^    26.    The  villages,   towns,  and  mauzalii^, 
the  popuiationexceeds  2,000.     with  2,000  inhabitants  and  over,  are : — 


Mauzah. 

POPULJlTIOK. 

TahB0  in  which 

1 

situate. 

i 

9 

No. 

Name. 

X 

■J 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

Tarbela        

6,571 

213 

6,784 

2 

Kot  NajfbuUa 

1,660 

3,319 

4.879 

Haripur     ...  < 

S 

Haripur       

2,779 

2,021 

4,800 

4 

Sardi  Silih 

605 

2,282 

2,887 

5 

Eh&npur     

2,566 

227 

2,782 

iV\Vki%H-  aV«a<1      J 

6 

Abott-abad 

••• 

4,483 

4,483 

Includes  the 
military     oan- 
tonments. 

7 

Nawashahr 

1,486 

2,663 

4,049 

] 

8 

Dhamtaur 

1,693 

1,358 

2,961 

( 

9 

10 

Bajoi&         

984 

1,146 

2,129 

r 

Bdl&kot       

9,608 

1,176 

10,683 

11 

Baffa           

1,834 

2,359 

4,193 

12 

Bela  Eawai 

3,330 

164 

3,484 

HanBahra  ...• 

13 

Mansahra    

1,949 

1,222 

3,171 

14 

Dhudiil       

1,251 

1,162 

2,403 

16 

E4g&n          

2,281 

44 

2,325 

16 

Giddarpnr 

1,550 

564 

2,114 

^ 

17 

1,887 

148 

2,035 

Description  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  villages  of 
Hazard 


27.  None  of  these  places  are  of  more  than  local  importance,    and 
the    population   is  in  most  cases  principally 
agricultural.    The  non-agricultural  population 
consists  mainly  of  weavers  and  Khatns.    The 
Khatris  are  the  traders,  money-lenders,  and  carriers  of  the  country. 

The  town  ot  BEaripur  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tahsil  of  that 
name ;  it  is  a  comparatively  new  town,  and  was  founded  by  Sirddr 
Hani  Singh  in  the  year  1822-23.  Broad  rectangular  streets  traversing 
the  town  in  opposite  directions  divide  it  into  several  quarters.  It  is 
not  so  prosperous  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  district  head- 
quarters and  a  considerable  body  of  police  were  located  there.* 


Kot  NajibuUa  and  Sardi  Salih  are  the  older  head-quarter  towns  of 
the  Haripur  plain.  They  are  both  merely  large  villages,  commanding  a 
principal  share  in  the  local  trade.  Both  of  them  have  a  considerable 
weaving  industry,  which  will  be  described  further  on.    A  few  gold- 

•  Commandant  Canora,  of  the  Sikh  Ariiillery,  one  of  the  first  victims  of  Chatar  Singh's 
lebellion  in  1848,  is  buried  at  Haripur.  An  obelisk  has  been  erected  over  his  grave.  Ho 
fell  bravely  defending  his  guns,  single-handed,  rather  than  surrender  them  to  the  Sikh 
lebel  leaders— Fi^^  Punjab  Blue  Book  of  1847—1849,  page  301. 
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smiths  of  Sariii  Sdlih  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Afghanistan  and 
Central  Asia  to  ply  their  trade  there,  and  have  done  so  for  several  genera- 
tions past.  Tarbela  owes  its  importance  almost  entirely  to  the  large 
agricultural  population  which  it  contains.  It  does  not  stand  in  one  con- 
nected block,  but  consists  of  several  small  villages  closely  adjoining  each 
other  and  separated  by  cultivated  fields. 

Kh^npur  is  the  head-quarter  village  of  the  tract  of  that  name. 

Abbott-abad  is  the  military  cantonment  and  civil  head-quarters  of 
the  district.  It  was  founded  in  1853,  and  named  after  Major  Abbott, 
who  left  the  district  in  the  early  part  of  that  year.  Its  population  con- 
sists solely  of  the  Civil  establishment,  the  Military  garrison,  and  the 
camp-followers  attached  to  it. 

Nawashahr,  Dhamtaur,  and  Rajoi^  are  the  old  head-quarter  vil- 
lac^es  of  the  J^dun  tribe.  But  Nawashahr  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
English  cloths,  salt,  and  ghi,  the  cloth  and  salt  being  exported  to,  and 
the  ghi  imported  from,  Muzaffarabad  in  Kashmir.  The  salt  is  brought 
from  the  salt  mines  in  the  Jhelum  District,  and  the  ghi  is  passed  down 
to  Peshawar.  Some  Khatris  of  Bagra  also  have  a  large  share  in  this 
trade. 

Of  the  large  villages  of  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  Giddarpur,  Bela  Kawai,  Kdgan,  and  Maniir,  are 
purely  agricultural  communities.  Dhudidl  is  little  else.  There  are 
some  Khatris  in  Mansahra  with  a  considerable  local  trade  in  grain. 
The  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Bd.ldkot  are  agricultural;  a 
moiety  of  them  inhabit  the  large  village  of  Bdlakot  itself,  and  the  rest 
are  scattered  in  small  hamlets  over  the  extensive  hill  lands  included  in 
the  Balakot  estate.  Nevertheless,  a  few  Khatris  of  Bdldkot,  in  connec- 
tion with  those  of  Nawashahr,  have  a  considerable  trade,  of  which  salt 
and  cloth  are  the  principal  imports  and  butter  the  principal  export. 

But  the  principal  trading  mart  of  the  Tahsil  is  the  town  of  Bafik 
on  the  Siran.  The  Khatris  of  this  place  have  connections  with  Haripur, 
Kot  NajibuUa,  Amritsar,  and  Lahore ;  and  the  local  trade  of  the  town 
embraces  the  requirements  not  only  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the 
Mansahra  Tahsil,  but  also  of  the  independent  Swfithi  tracts  of  Nandi- 
hdr,  Tikri,  and  Allai.  The  principal  imports  are  indigo,  cloths,  and 
copper  vessels,  the  principal  export  grain. 

Garhi  HabibuUa,  on  the  Kunhdr,  has  a  total  population  of  1,473,  of 
which  710  are  non-agriculturists.  The  Khatris  of  this  town  have  a 
trade  with  Muzaffarabad  in  Kashmir,  of  which  the  principal  export  is 
salt  and  cloths  and  the  principal  import  butter ;  they  have  connections 
with  Nawashahr  and  the  larger  villages  in  the  Haripur  plain. 

Neither  the  towns  nor  the  villages  of  Haz&rd  are  walled.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  collections  of  low  mud  houses,  with  flat  mud 
roofs  supported  by  substantial  timber,  thrown  together  (the  town  of 
Haripur  excepted)  without  plan  of  any  sort,  and  threaded  by  narrow 
irregular  streets.  Many  of  the  well-to-do  Khatris  have  of  late  years  added 
substantial  wooden  fronts  to  tjjieir  «hops,  and  double-storeyed  buildings 
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are  now  occasionally  built.  Pakka  buildings,  even  for  mosques,  are  quite 
exceptional. 

28.  Each  village  has  one  or  more  places   of  public  resort     In 

.      Tarbelaand  in  the  larger   of  the  Jddiin    and 
reSrti     ''''  ^^^'  ""^  ^  S wdthi  villages  these  places  ( hujr^s )  are  main- 

tained  by  each  principal  division  of  the  village ; 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  the  Hazdrd  villages  they  are  attached  to  the 
houses  of  the  headmen  and  maintained  by  them.  In  the  Dhund  and 
Karrdl  country  they  are  called  "  baithfilks,"  and  in  Lower  Hazdri 
"  deori."  The  men  of  the  village  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  these 
places,  discussing  questions  of  local  interest,  and  travellers  and  visitors 
are  welcomed  ;  with  few  exception  they  are  not  so  hospitably  served 
as  is  usual  in  the  adjoining  country  of  Yusafzai. 

29.  Besides  these  places  each  village  has  one  or  more    mosques 

(Masjids).  The  mosque  consists  generally  of 
vanteT^'  ^"^  ^^"     ^  s^^ll  compound  enclosed   by  a  low  wall,  at 

one  end  of  which  is  a  room  with  a  verandah 
in  front  of  it.  The  timber  used  in  the  building,  especially  that  of  the 
verandah,  is  not  uncommonly  ornamented  with  carving  ;  and  in  the 
larger  villages  the  walls  are  occasionally  built  of  pakka  masonry.  Each 
mosque  has  one  or  more  servants  attached  to  it.  In  a  small  village  one 
servant,  the  Imdm,  will  perform  the  whole  duties  ;  in  the  case  of  larger 
villages,  he  is  assisted  by  a  menial  called  a  Khddim  ;  and  also  when  the 
Imam  is  a  Mulla  of  superior  attainments,  by  another  menial  called  the 
Ghdsil.  The  Khadim  keeps  the  mosque  clean,  and  provides  water  for 
the  ablutions,  which  are  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  Mahomedan's 
prayers.  The  Imdm  calls  to  prayers  and  leads  the  prayers  ;  he  also 
reads  the  Kordn,teaches  the  village  children,  and  preforms  the  principal 
part  at  the  ceremonies  of  circumcision,  marriage,  and  burial  Another 
of  his  duties  is  the  washing  and  laying  out  of  the  dead  prior  to  burial, — 
•  a  process  on  the  proper  performance  of  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  approved  Mahomedan  ritual,  great  stress  is  laid  ;  and  it  is  for  the 
execution  of  this  part  of  their  duties  that  the  superior  class  of  Im&ms 
employ  Ghdsils. 

The  menials  of  the  mosques  are  remunerated  by  ( char )  bread 
collected  by  them  morning  and  evening  from  house  to  house  ;  the 
Khadim  also  receives  small  presents  (  gaddi-odi )  at  harvest  time. 

The  Imam  is  generally  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  a  small  grant  of 
land  rent-free.  They  also  receive  presents  at  harvest  time  and  at  the 
domestic  occasions  on  which  they  officiate.  The  Imdm  further  receives 
half  of  all  the  alms  made  by  his  constituents;  such  a  claim  is  reprobated 
by  the  best  authorities  on  the  Mahomedan  faith,  but  it  has  been  so  long 
sanctioned  by  usage  that  the  Imdms  now  insist  on  its  payment. 

The  Imdm's  office  is  not  hereditary,  but  a  son  commonly  succeeds 
his  father.  The  incumbents  rarely  possess  more  than  the  smattering 
of  education  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  ordinary  duties  ; 

Q 
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tbough  they  can,  most  of  them,  read  the  Kordn,  few  of  them  understand 
it. 

30.    The  language  of  the   people  is   principally  a  rough  dialect 
of  Punjabi,    locally    termed   Hindki    in    con- 
Language  spoken  in  the     tradistinction   to   the   Pashtu   tongue   of    the 
^*^®^'  Afghan  races  who  adjoin  the  district  on  the 

west.  There  are  few  of  the  people  of  the  district  who  cannot  speak 
this  "  Hindki, "  The  inhabitants  of  the  Tarbela  and  Khalsa  tracts, 
those  of  the  Tarkheli  tracts,  and  of  the  Tanaoli  villages  on  the  bank 
of  the  Indus,  all  speak  Pashtu,  but  they  know  the  Hindki  as  well.  The 
Mishwdnis  speak  Pashtu  ordinarily,  and  know  only  a  little  of  the 
Hindki  dialect.  The  majority  of  the  Tanaolis  have  forgotten  their 
Pashtu  tongue.  The  Jaduns  also  have  almost  forgotten  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Agror,  Koush,  and  Bhogarmang  glens  at  the  north 
of  the  district  commonly  speak  Pashtu,  and  know  little  of  the  Hindki ; 
the  rest  of  the  Swathis  speak  Hindki  as  fluently  as  Pashtu  ;  the  further 
removed  a  village  is  from  the  frontier,  the  more  Hindki  and  the  less 
Pashtu  is  spoken.  The  people  of  the  Boi  tract  of  the  Dhund,  Karrdl, 
and  Gakkhar  tracts,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Hazara 
plain,  speak  the  Hindki  dialect  of  the  district,  and  have  always  done 
so.  Taking  the  district  as  a  whole,  it  is  only  rarely  that  a  Civil 
Officer  has  any  occasion,  to  speak  to  the  people  in  his  court  in  any 
other  tongue  than  the  local  Hindki,  though  it  is  occasionally  an  advan- 
tage to  him  to  know  Pashtu  as  well.  The  people  of  the  adjoining 
independent  tracts,  Trans-Indus,  and  of  the  independent  Swathi  country, 
all  speak  Pashtu  only. 

31.     Education  in  the  district  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb. 

According  to  a  return  prepared  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  in 
1852,  the  educational  institutions  then  existing  numbered  : — 


Education. 


No.  of 
institutions. 

No.  of 
teachers. 

No.  of 
scholars. 

Hindfi  Institutions  .••        

Habomedan     Do. 

14 
184 

16 
158 

97 
1,031 

Total 

198 

1T4 

1,128 

of  these  1,128  scholars,  755  were  reported  to  be  studying  Arabic,  and 
174  Persian,  which  figures  sufficiently  indicate  the  real  character  of  the 
education  imparted  in  most  instances,  viz.^  the  learning  to  read 
the  Kordn  by  rote  without  any  understanding  of  its  meaning.  In  fact 
both  the  Hindu  and  the  Mahomedan  institutions  included  in  the* 
return  were  not  schools,  as  we  understand  the  term.  At  the  few 
Hindu  Dharmsdls  found  here  and  there  in  the  larger  villages,  and  at 
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the  Masjids  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  Mahomedan  village,  the  priest 
collected  a  few  boys  daily,  and  attempted  to  teach  them  to  read  the 
principal  books  of  their  religion.  It  was  sufficient  to  learn  by  rote ; 
few  cared  really  to  learn  to  read ;  and  only  very  few  of  the  priests 
themselves  understood  what  they  taught. 

Contrary  to  the  policy  pursued  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Punjab, 
no  educational  cess  was  imposed  after  annexation  on  the  agricultural 
population  of  Hazdra.  The  district  has  consequently  been  almost 
entirely  without  schools  up  to  the  present  time. 

There  has  been  a  small  school  for  some  years  past  in  the  Abbott- 
abad  cantonment.  Also  in  1856  two  schools  were  opened,  one  at  the 
Tahsil  head-quarters  at  Haripur,  and  the  other  at  the  Tahsil  head-quartern 
at  Mansabra.  These  last  were  little  attended,  were  closed  as  failures 
in  September  1862,  and  reopened  in  June  1865.  The  Haripur  school 
in  1873-74  had  an  average  attendance  of  78  scholars,  and  that  at 
Mansahra  of  26  scholars. 

From  the  Kharif  of  1872,  when  the  new  assessments  were  intro- 
duced, an  educational  cess  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  Land  Revenue  was 
charged  for  the  first  time.  Consequently  towards  the  close  of  1873 
fifteen  new  village  schools  were  opened.  Adding  the  two  at  Haripur 
and  Mansahra  before  existing,  there  are  now  in  the  District : — 


Village 
Bchools. 

Teachers  in 
these  schools. 

Scholars  in  these 
Schods. 

In  Tahsfl  Haripnr 

In  Tahbil  Abbott- abad      

In  Tahsfl  Mansabra          

8 
3 
6 

8 
3 
6 

474 

130 
212 

Total 

17 

17 

816 

In  compiling  the  Census  Returns  of  1868,  some  adventurous  clerk 
so  manipulated  the  figures  as  to  make  out  that  of  the  total  population 
28,524  souls  ( over  80  per  thousand )  could  read  and  write.  What  the 
real  figures  were,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say  ;  very  probably  they  were 
wrong  at  the  best.  The  proportion  of  persons  who  can  read  and  write 
in  the  total  population  of  the  Punjab  is  22  in  a  thousand ;  and  in  the 
adjoining  districts  of  Rawalpindi  and  Peshawar  the  population  is  10  and 
16  per  thousand  respectively.  The  proportion  in  Hazard  is  certainly 
not  more  than  it  is  in  the  Rdwalpini  District.  The  instances  of  women 
who  can  read  are  very  rare. 

32.    As  before  stated,  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Mahome* 
dans,  and  the  rest  are  nearly  all  Hindus. 

The    external   ritual  of  the  Mahomedan 
religion  is  observed  with  some  regularity,  even  among  the  lowest  classes 
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of  the  agriculturists.  The  Ramzto  fast  especially  is  carefully  kept  both 
by  men  and  women.  Among  the  better  classes  the  stated  hours  for 
prayers  are  usually  remembered  both  by  men  and  women ;  the  majority 
also  of  the  men  of  the  cultivating  classes  ordinarily  observe  these  hours 
with  fair  regularity,  but  their  women  generally  neglect  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  dictates  of  the  Mahomedan  faith  which 
are  intended  to  govern  the  life  of  its  followers  ( generally  described  as 
md'mlat )  are  not  observed,  or,  if  occasionally  observed,  are  only  respected 
in  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  accepted  social  usages.  I 
allude  especiaUy  to  the  law  concerning  alms-giving,  many  matters 
connected  with  marriage,  and  the  rights  of  women,  the  law  of  property, 
and  the  criminal  law. 

In  all  matters  connected  with  the  observance  of  the  Mahomedan 
religion  little  change  has  occurred  during  the  past  30  years.  It  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  observed  than  before. 

Of  the  contents  of  the  Kordu  and  the  other  leading  books  of  the 
Mahomedan  religion,  the  great  majority  of  even  the  better  classes 
are  ignorant. 

Persons  who  have  studied  the  religious  books  of  the  Mahomedan 
faith  are  styled  Mullah,  or  among  the  Afghan  tribes  Akhiindzada. 


Festive  and  religious 
gatberings. 


33.     The  principal  gatherings  held  in  the 
District  are  as  follows :  — 


Place  at  which 
held. 


Date  of  fair. 


Particulars. 


Hindu  Festivals. 


Chitti  Gatti,  near 
Mansahra     ... 


Bareri,     near 
Mansahra 


Tarbela 


Kot  Naj£bulla  ... 


6th  Phagan, 
Angl.  16th  Feb- 
ruary ;  also  let 
Baisakh,  Angl. 
11th  April. 

Durga  Ashtami). 
in  Chetr  (March); 

also  the  same 
festival  in  Assd 
(October). 

1st  Bais£kh, 
Angli  11th  Apnl. 


In  S&wan, 
(August). 


Hindiis  from  the  vicinity,  to  the  number  of  about 
700,  assemble  to  worship  a  stone  "  Ling  "  in  a  Hindik 
temple  here  ;  a  good  deal  of  alms-giving  takes  place 
on  these  occasions.  The  assembly  on  each  occasion 
lasts  only  one  day. 

Hindds  from  the  vicinity,  to  the  number  of  about 
400,  assemble  at  the  top  of  the  Bareri  hill  to  worship 
Devi  and  to  present  offerings,  which  are  taken  by  a 
Brahman  of  Mansahra.  The  assembly  on  each 
occasion  lasts  only  one  day. 

The  Hindil  inhabitants  of  the  ricinity  and  of  the 
Hazdr^  plain  assemble  to  bathe  in  the  Indus  river. 
The  assembly  is  of  a  religious  character,  and  is  kept 
up  for  two  days. 

In  S&wan,  on  the  9th  day  of  the  new  moon,  the 
Hindhs  from  the  neighbourhood,  including  KhAnpur 
and  Hasan  Abd£l,  to  the  number  of  about  1,000, 
assemble  at  the  *' JDera''  (temple)  of  BhiX  Kirpa 
E&m  to  worship  and  present  offerings. 
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Place  at  which 
held. 


Date  of  fair. 


Particulars. 


The  Zi4rat  of 

Mahomedans 

Jamal  Ghazi,  at 

at    the  two   Id 

DhamtauT. 

festivals. 

HindCis  on  the 

Ist  Baisdkh  (11th 

April). 

The    tank    at 

Ditto 

UiDgaU 

Plaeu  frequented  hcih  hy  A/ahtmiedani  ^  Hind'&i* 

This  is  a  noted  grove  of  some  size  and  beanty. 
The  HindCis  of  the  vicinity  assemble  to  feast  and  to 
enjoy  themselves.  The  Mahomedans,  besides  these 
purposes,  present  offerings  at  the  shrine.  The  assem- 
blies generally  last  three  days  each,  and  some  800 
persons  gather  at  them. 

A  similar  gathering  to  the  above.  The  Maho- 
medan  shrine  of  Midn  Kafigdl  Sdhib  has  a  consiaer- 
able  local  repute. 


Mauomedak  Festivals. 


The  Zi&rat  at 
Dari,  in  the  Hari- 
pur  Tahsil. 


Ziarat  of  Sain 
Malpat,     near 
Dhamtaiir. 

Ziarat  of  Diwdn 
Eaja  Baba  at 
Guli  Bagh,  near 
Kaosahra. 


The  two  Ids 


Ditto 


Zi4rat  of  Shaikh 
Baba  and  Mehr 
All  Baba,  at 
Bajnd,near  Shin- 
kiari. 

Ziarat  of  Bala 
Fir  at  Balakot. 


Ziirat  of  Kal- 
landar  Saiad  at 
Balakot. 

Zi^at  of  Saiad 
Jalal  Baba  at 
Bbogarmang. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Some  4,500  persons  from  the  Haripur  plain,  the 
Gandgar  and  Badiiak  hills,  &c.,  assemble  for  two 
days.  It  is  a  festive  gathering.  The  principal  game 
is  called  **  Tattiy"  and  is  not  unlike  our  own  game 
of  Prisoners'  Base. 

Attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dhamtaur. 


At  each  Id  on  one  day  only  women  and  on  the 
day  following  only  men  assemble.  The  gatherings 
number  about  5,000  souls  (  men  and  women  ),  and 
are  principally  festive  ;  but  the  shrine  is  also  held 
in  much  repute  on  religious  grounds.  There  is  also 
a  spring  believed  to  have  medical  properities,  in 
which  the  sick  bathe.  The  principal  game  among 
the  men  is  the  game  above  described.  The  persons 
who  attend  it  are  residents  of  the  Pakhli  plain,  of 
the  Swathi  glens,  and  of  the  Tan&wal  Feudal  country. 

At  each  Id  some  300  people  assemble  from  the 
neighbouring  villages  to  worship  at  the  shrine,  which 
has  some  local  repute. 


At  each  Id,  some  1,000  people  assemble  from 
the  BdlAkot  and  Gahri  HabibuUa  ildqas.  There  is 
a  spring  here  which  is  beUeved  to  cure  disease, 
especially  leprosy.  .Some  20  or  30  diseased  persons 
are  generally  to  be  found  here.  The  Hindus  called 
the  place  »•  Bkdi  Bdla-ka-Baithak" 

A  small  gathering  takes  place  at  this  shrine  at 
each  Id. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  Bbogarmang  glen  assemble 
here  at  each  Id  to  the  number  of  some  500.  Saiad 
JaUl^  who  is  buried  here,  was  the  leader  under 
whom  the  SwAthis  of  the  Mansahra  Tahsfl  took 
their  present  country  from  the  Turks. 
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Place  at  which 
held. 


Ziarat  of  Nau- 
bat  Shah,  Saiad, 
at  Lachimang,  in 
Konsh. 

Ziarat  of  Tor- 
torn  Bab^  at 
Shamdhora,  in 
Agrw. 

Ziarat  of  Mi4n 
Khaki  at  Dharra^ 
in  Agror. 

Zidrat  of  Haidar 
Baba  at  Ghanidn, 
in  Agror. 


Particulars. 


Mahomedan  FEiTtVAhs—cflnchided, 

The  inhabitants  of  Koash,  Nandihar,  and  Tikri 
assemble  here  at  each  Id  to  the  number  of  some 
1,500.  The  shrine  has  a  great  local  repute.  Those 
who  attend  the  fair  present  small  ofEerings  at  it. 

Some  400  persons  assemble  here  at  each  Id 
from  the  adjacent  Agror  villages.  The  festivals 
last  for  two  days  at  the  Id-uz-zuha,  and  one  day 
at  the  other  Id. 

Some  400  persons  assemble,  as  in  the  preceding 
instance. 


Ditto. 


34.     The  prevailing  endemic  diseases  are  in  spring  and  autumn 

malarious  fevers  and  their  consequences,  and 

The  pubUc  health.  ^^  ^-^^  ^^jj  weather  various  aflPections  of  the 

respiratory  system.  Within  the  last  two  years  odd  dropping  cases  of 
enteric  fever  have  been  observed  at  Abbott-abad,  which  had  no  apparent 
connection  one  with  another,  and  the  disease  showed  no  tendency  to 
become  epidemic.  Enteric  fever  is  known  to  the  villagers  as  Tap-i-Satar, 
and  to  Native  physicians  as  Muhrika,  but  at  present  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  it  prevails,  or  the  amount  of  mortality 
it  occasions.  Stone  in  the  bladder  is  also  common  throughout  the 
district ;  and  in  the  mountain  glens  at  the  north  of  the  Pakhli  valley  and 
on  the  Kunhar  river,  goitre  is  also  prevalent.  * 

No  reliable  sanitary  statistics  have  yet  been  collected,  as  will  be 
apparent  from  the  following  return  of  deaths  reported  through  the 
police  during  the  past  three  years  : — 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


Total  deaths. 


6,417 
5,552 
4,338 
3,954 


Per  cent,  on 
population. 


1-9 
16 
1-3 
1-3 


These  returns  are  obviously  incomplete,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  average  duration  of  life  differs  from  that  which  prevails 
in  the  adjacent  districts. 

*  These  remarks  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  Civil  Surgeon, 
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In  Lower  HazdrS,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Tanfiwal,  the  small 
compounds  in  which  the  people's  houses  stand  are  carefully  swept 
every  morning ;  this  is  generally  done  by  the  women  of  the  household, 
bat  some  of  the  better  classes  in  Lower  Hazard  pay  menials  (  Musallis  ) 
to  do  this  ;  there  are,  however,  no  arrangements  for  keeping  the  larger 
streets  and  precincts  of  the  villages  clean.  Li  the  Dhund  and  Karrdl 
hills,  and  in  the  Jddiin  and  Swathi  country,  the  villages  are  commonly 
in  a  very  dirty  state,  and  the  people  pay  much  less  regard  to 
cleanliness,  even  in  their  own  compounds  and  houses,  than  they  do  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  district. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the 
inhabitants ;  those  of  the  Swathi  country,  especially  the  women,  having 
little  or  no  idea  of  cleanliness. 

35.  The  physique  of  the  people  is  inferior  to  tlie  average  of  the 
Physique  and  character       adjacent  manlier  races  in  the  Rawalpindi  and 

of  the  people.  Peshawar  Districts  and  in  independent  terri- 

tory. The  Dhiinds  and  Karrals,  and  generally  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hills  in  the  east  and  south-east  portion  of  the  district  from  Garhi 
HabibuUa  downwards,  are  of  small  stature.  Some  of  the  Jdduns  and 
Tanaolis  are  fine  men,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  above  the  middle  height, 
nor  of  great  strength  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  classes 
who  are  mixed  with  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Pakhli  valley  and 
Agror  Swathis  and  others  are  an  enervated  race  of  middle  stature. 
Those  of  the  Koush,  Bhogarmang  and  Kdgdn  glens,  especially  the 
Gujars  and  Saiads,  are  many  of  them  tall,  fine  men.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  plain  tracts  in  the  Haripur  Tahsil  vary  much  in  physique  ;  some 
of  the  Gujars,  Pannis,  and  A  wans,  and  a  few  of  the  Utmanzai,  are  fine 
men.  The  Mishwdnis  of  the  Gandgar  range  are  tall,  handsome  men, 
hut  the  tribe  numbers  only  2,798  souls  all  told. 

The  population  is  not  warlike,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions  (  such 
as  the  Mishwanis  of  Siikot )  they  are  not  brave.  They  are  little  given 
to  open  violence,  but  are  apt  in  deceit  and  intrigue,  and  at  times 
excitable.  They  are  less  hospitable  than  the  purer  Afghan  races  ;  but 
a  traveller  resting  in  the  village  mosque  will  rarely  want  for  a  meal. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  not  fond  either  of  horses  or  of  sport.  But  they  are 
attached  to  their  fields,  their  homes,  and  their  cattle  ;  and  though  they 
display  less  skill  in  their  methods  of  agriculture  than  is  possessed  by 
the  people  of  the  Rawalpindi  and  Jhelum  Districts,  they  extend  the 
area  of  their  cultivation  with  much  industry. 

36.  The  women  may  be  described  in  almost  the  same   terms  as 

those    which    have    been    applied    to    the 
^°^®^  women  of  the  adjacent  Rawalpindi  District. 

"  Though  in  great  subjection,  and  treated  outwardly  like  cattle,  they  are 
much  prized.  The  greatest  misfortune  is  the  loss  of  a  wife.  Even  a  bad 
one  is  not  readily  relinquished.  In  many  instances  the  wife  has 
paramount  influence  in  the  household." 
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Those  of  the  plain  tracts  in  the  south  of  the  district  are  better 
treated  than  those  in  the  hills.  In  the  plains  they  are  principally 
employed  in  household  work,  spinning  thread  and  making  clothes, 
and  do  no  work  in  the  fields  except  picking  ( chunna )  cotton  and 
picking  ( chheli )  the  ears  off  the  maize  stalks  after  the  reaping.  In 
the  hiUs,  besides  the  household  work,  they  tend  the  cattle,  cut  grass, 
and  help  their  husbands  in  every  operation  of  husbandry,  except 
ploughing  and  sowing.  The  women  of  the  better  classes,  and  also  the 
Hindu  women,  principally  employ  themselves  in  fine  sewing  and 
embroidery  work  (  Easida ).    Women  who  can  read  are  very  rare. 

They  are  ordinarily  faithful  to  their  husbands.  The  Swdthi 
women  have  a  worse  character  in  this  respect  than  the  rest  of  the 
women  in  the  district ;  they  are  more  frequently  the  subjects  of  poly- 
gamous marriages,  and  are  the  .  hardest  worked ;  in  fact  the  Swdthis 
regard  their  women  more  as  drudges  than  as  wives. 

In  their  younger  years  the  women  have  their  fair  share  of  good 
looks.  The  Swdthi  and  Utmdnzai  women  are  the  fairest ;  the  T.inaoli 
women  and  those  of  the  Gujar  race  in  the  Bhogarmang  and  Kdgan 
are  said  to  be  the  prettiest.  The  Jddiin  women  are  stout  and  thickly 
built.  Both  thej''  and  the  S  wathi  women  are  said  to  be  scolds.  As  in  the 
rest  of  the  Punjab,  the  conventional  rules  of  modesty  require  a  young 
women  to  hide  her  face  from  any  person  of  influence  whom  she  meets. 

37.     The  houses  of  the  population  are  single-storeyed  huts,  with 

rr    «  «  «  /I  +v^-  *,     •      flat  mud  roofs   supported  by  wood.     In    the 

Houses  and  their  lurni-     tx     .  i  n    ^^     n  '^  i     i     m. 

ture.  Hanpur  town  the  walls  are  commonly  buiit 

with  unburnt  bricks.  In  the  villages  in  its 
neighbourhood  8it58i are  used  instead  of  bricks;  these  sussis  are  egg- 
shaped  clods  of  dried  mud ;  in  fact  they  are  a  device  for  serving  the 
same  end  as  bricks,  resorted  to  in  the  absience  of  brick-moulds.  In  the 
hills  and  their  vicinity  (wherever  the  people  can  obtain  stone'i  the 
walls  of  their  houses  are  built  of  rough  stone  plastered  on  both  sides 
with  mud  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  coarse  slate  and  trap  in  the  Hazard 
hills,  which  easily  breaks  into  slabs  suitable  for  this  purpose;  boulders 
are  also  used  for  building  walls.  The  roofs  are  generally  well  timbered, 
as  there  is  abundance  of  suitable  wood  in  the  district ;  Tiit  (mrdberry), 
Phula  (Acacia  modesta),  Kao,  (wild  olive),  Khair  (Acacia  catechu),  and 
Sannatha  (Dodonsea  Burmanniana),  are  principally  used  for  the  roofs  in 
the  plans^  and  Biar  and  Chir  (Pinus  excelsa  and  longifoliaj  in  the 
hills. 

Across  the  main  beams  (kari),  branches  (ganda  and  chdli)*  and 
leaves  are  spread;  the  Sannatha  shrub  (Dodonaea  Burmanniana) 
being  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  in  Lower  Hazard,  and  upon 
these  again  mud  is  plastered.  The  rafters  do  not  span  the  walls  in  one 
stretch,  but  are  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  cross  beam  on  wooden 
posts  (tham).    There  are  a  very  few  pakka  houses  of  burnt  brick  and  double- 

*  Ohali  is  the  term  used  in  the  hills,  and  means  the  split  chips  of  Chir,  which  are 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose  stated. 
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sto]peyed  in  the  flaripui*  plain  and  at  Khfinput*  belonging  to  the  leading 
men.  But  with  these  few  exceptions  such  houses  are  unknown  in 
the  district. 

Glazed  windows  and  chimneys  are  also  very  rarely  seen.  The 
doors  revolve  in  Wooden  dockets,  and  are  closed  with  a  chain  and  rough 
padlock. 

The  dwelling  houses  of  the  majority  of  the  agriculturists  have 
only  one  room,  which  averages  about  20  feet  long  by  12  broad.*  The 
principal  articles  of  furniture  are  two  or  three  beds,  some  low  stools, 
spindles,  one  or  two  baskets  for  clothes  or  wool,  and  a  large  wooden  press 
(khamba)  for  holding  grain.  The  press  is  generally  large  enough  to 
hold  about  50  maunds  of  grain.  In  the  plain  villages,  if  a  zamindar 
has  much  grain,  he  keeps  it  in  a  small  room  attached  to  his  house ;  in  the 
house  itself  he  has  an  earthen  receptacle  (kothi)  large  enough  to  hold 
from  5  to  10  maunds.  The  beds  (charpai  or  khdt)  are  strung  with 
string  made  from  "  Babbar  "  grass,  or  from  the  fibre  (Katthan)  of  the 
Dhamman  tree,  or  else  with  narrow  thongs  (Kakkar)  of  raw  hide.  The 
dwelling  houses  of  the  people  in  the  plains  are  cleanly  kept ;  those  of 
the  hill-people  are  less  clean  ;  and  in  the  north  of  the  district,  especially 
among  the  Gujars,  it  is  common  for  the  family  and  the  cattle  to  live  in 
the  same  hut.  Cattle  are  usually  kept  in  a  shed  adjoining  the  house, 
constructed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  house  itself.  The  whole  is 
enclosed  with  a  wall,  forming  a  small  compound  in  front  of  these 
buildings,  where  the  women  spin  and  cook,  and  the  cattle  are  picketted 
morning  and  evening. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  district  each  cultivator,  in  addition  to 
his  house,  usually  has  a  shed  (bdndi)  in  his  fields,  where  he  keeps  his 
cattle  in  the  summer  months ;  and  this  practice  is  spreading  into 
Lower  Hazara  (where  these  sheds  are  called  "  K.ur"). 

The  style  and  comfort  of  the  people's  dwellings  have  improved 
greatly  since  annexation ;  the  houses  are  more  commodious,  the  roofs 
are  better  timbered,  the  furniture  is  better,  and  the  cattle  are  more 
carefully  housed. 

38.    The  agriculturists  ordinarily  take  three  meals    a  day.    The 
j,^^  morning  meal  is  eaten  at  sunrise  in  the   winter, 

and  at  10  A.  M.  in  the  summer.  The  evening 
meal  is  eaten  at  8  or  9  P.  M.  When  they  are  working  hard  at  plough- 
ing or  at  harvesting  their  crops,  they  also  eat  a  small  meal  (pichhdin) 
of  bread  in  the  afternoon  ;  at  other  times  they  eat  a  little  roasted  com 
(maize)  about  2  p.  M.  Any  bread  left  over  from  the  evening  meal  is 
eaten  in  the  morning  by  the  men  before  they  go  to  plough. 

The  food  of  the  people  of  the  plain  tracts  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  district  is  of  better  quality  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hiUs.  In  the  plain  tracts  and  in  Tanawal  the  daily  dietary  consists  of 
bread  made  of  barley,  maize  or  bajra  (according  to  the  season  of  the  year) 

♦  They  are    caUed    trechdra,  or  dochara,  according  as  they  are  spanned  by  one  or 
two  principal  beams. 
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eaten  with  butter-milk;  wheaten  bread  is  also  eaten,  but  the  poorer 
classes  in  Tanawal  chiefly  confine  themselves  to  barley  vegetables, 
dal,  and  sometimes  meat,  cooked  with  butter,  ai^e  added  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  family.  In  the  hill  tract  east  of  the  district 
trunk  road,  maize  bread,  eaten  with  vegetables  and  butter  milk,  is  the 
common  dietary;  except  among  the  few  who  are  rich,  compared  with 
their  neighbours,  wheaten  bread  and  rice  are  only  eaten  occasionally. 
The  principal  vegetable  of  the  autumn  season  is  a  small  pumpkin 
called  "  Dubri,*'  which  is  generally  grown  in  the  maize  fields  along  with 
the  maize;  ifc  is  usually  cooked  in  butter-milk.  In  the  Swdthi  tracts 
the  principal  food  is  the  coarse  rice  grown  on  the  Siran  and  bread  made 
from  maize,  eaten  with  butter  or  milk  ;  honey  is  also  occasionally  added, 
and  vegetables,  meat,  and  wheaten  bread  are  confined  to  the  few  who 
are  exceptionally  well  off. 

The  common  diet  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  very  much  better 
than  it  was  before  annexation.  Better  grain  and  more  of  it  is  eaten;  and 
where  additions  in  the  shape  of  butter,  vegetables,  and  condiments  were 
before  rare,  they  now  form  a  frequent  article  of  diet.  Entertainments  on 
domestic  occasions  are  also  given  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale  than  was 
habitual  18  or  20  years  ago. 

All  the  grain,  pulses,  butter,  milk,  and  honey,  consumed  in  a 
zamindar  s  house  are,  as  a  rule,  raised  on  his  own  land.  What  he  has 
not  on  his  own  farm  or  in  his  own  store,  he  rarely  buys  except  on 
occasions  of  entertainments. 

The  Mahomedan  population  do  not  drink  spirits,  and  the  habit  is 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  Hindus  and  Sikhs,  principally  the  Sonars  and 
Sikhs  of  Haripur  and  Abbott-abad. 

Opium-eating  and  opium-smoking  is  not  uncommon  among  the 
better  classes  of  the  Mahomedans,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that 
with  their  improved  circumstances  the  habit  is  increasing  among  them. 
Most  of  the  adult  Hindti  population  are  opium-eaters.  Mealsare  ordinarily 
served  on  low  tables  called  "  piri,"  the  guests  sitting  on  charpoys.  The 
viands  are  mostly  served  in  vessels  of  copper  and  earthen  plates,  the 
bread  in  baskets  (changair*). 

The  cooking  vessels  are  either  of  copper  or  of  baked  earthenware. 
The  increased  use  of  copper  vessels  among  the  population  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  signs  of  their  improved  circumstances.  At  annexation  few 
of  the  population  used  anything  except  earthen  vessels;  now  copper 
vessels  are  found  in  very  house,  except  the  poorest.  In  the  houses  cf  the 
principal  men  English  glazed  earthenware  is  beginning  to  be  used. 

39.     The  people  are  clothed  for  the  most  part  with  home-made 

Dres^  cloth  of  coarse  texture,   worn   either  white  or 

dyed  indigo  blue.     The  cloth  is  of  two  kinds — 

khaddar,  which  is  the  coai-ser  of  the  two,  and  is  made  entirely  of  cotton; 

*  Most  of  these  are  brought  from  Peshawar.     la  the  Mansahra  and  Garhidn  ilaqas, 
baskets  (mandl a)  of  wheat-straw  are  made  by  the  women  for  the  same  purpose. 
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and  Siisi,  'wliicb  is  finer,  and  is  always  dyed  blue,  and  generally  has 
narrow  lines  of  red  silk  woven  into  it ;  the  Siisi  is  used  only  for  the  lower 
garments. 

The  principal  articles  of  a  man's  dress  are  loose  leggings 
(Suthan),  a  long  loose  tunic  (khilka),  a  turban,  and  in  the  hot 
weather  a  sheet  and  in  the  cold  Weather  a  blanket  thrown  round  the 
shoulders.  The  blanket  is  made  of  white  sheep's  wool.  The  leggings 
are  generally  dyed  indigo  blue,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  district 
and  in  the  hills  near  Murree.  The  coat  is  generally  white,  except 
among  the  Mishw^is  and  Gujars  in  the  north  of  the  district.  The 
turban  is  also  white,  unless  one  of  the  blue  lungis,  manufactured  in 
Lower  Hazdr^  is  worn.  These  lungis  are  generally  kept  for  gala  days, 
and  large  ones  are  also  worn  as  a  sheet  round  the  shoulders.  The  sheet 
is  generally  white,  or  varied  by  blue  lines  on  a  white  ground. 

The  women  wear  a  long  shirt  (kurta)  generally  embroidered  over 
the  chest,  loose  drawers  (suthan),  arranged  in  plaits,  and  ending  at  the 
ankle  in  a  tightband,  and  a  sheet  which  serves  both  for  veil  and  head- 
dress. In  Lower  Hazard  the  shirt  is  worn  short,  ending  above  the 
knees ;  and  the  drawers  are  worn  very  full,  15  or  20,  or  even  more, 
yards  of  cloth  being  used  in  one  pair.  In  the  north  of  Hazdrd  the 
shirt  is  worn  long,  reaching  below  the  knees,  and  the  drawers  are  not 
worn  so  full.  The  shirt  in  Lower  Hazard  is  genemlly  of  white  khaddar, 
and  in  Northern  Hazdrd,  the  same  dyed  blue  with  indigo.  The  drawers 
are  generally  made  of  susi.  The  sheet  is  called  by  various  names; 
chadar  which  is  applied  to  a  sheet  made  of  coarse  cloth ;  chail  to  the 
same  dyed  and  stamped  with  a  pattern ;  dopatta  or  bhochan  is  a  sheet 
of  fine  English  cloth ;  silara  is  a  sheet  of  fine  home-made  cloth,  in 
cheques  or  stripes,  of  which  a  description  will  be  found  further  on.  In 
Pakhli,  and  especially  in  the  mountain  glens  to  its  north,  the  women  fre- 
quently wear  a  tight-fitting  skull  cap,  either  blue  or  red,  in  place  of  the 
sheet. 

English  cloth  was  very  little  used  in  the  district  at  annexation,  but 
for  some  years  past  it  has  been  increasingly  worn.  An  agriculturist 
generally  possesses  one  turban  of  English  cloth,  and  his  wife  either  a 
kurta  or  dopatta  of  the  same.  It  is  reckoned  that  not  less  than 
Rs.  3,00,000  are  now  annually  expended  by  the  village  population  of 
Hazara  on  the  purchase  of  English  cloth.  The  clothes  made  of  this 
cloth  were  first  ordinarily  reserved  for  gala  days  and  important  occasions. 

In  the  cold  weather  the  cotton  sheet  worn  by  the  men  is  exchanged 
in  the  south  of  the  district  for  a  coarse  blanket  of  grey  color.  In 
Pakhli  and  in  the  north  of  the  district  the  men  wear  clothes  made  of 
coarse  blanket  (pattu)  in  the  winter.  This  blanket  is  principally  manu- 
factured by  the  Gujars  of  Konsh,  Bhogarmang,  and  Kdgan. 

The  shoes  of  all  classes  are  made  of  leather,  of  the  same  pattern 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  Punjab.  Grass  shoes  are  also  worn  in  the  glens  in 
the  north  of  the  district,  especially  by  the  Gujars  and  poorer  classes. 
In  the  high  hills  near  Murree  the  people  wear  these  grass  shoes  only  in 
the  winter  for  walking  over  snow. 
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In  the  greater  part  of  the  district  the  bedding  used  by.  the  people 
consists  of  cotton  quilts  padded  with  cotton  wool,  but  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  district  blankets  of  sheep's  wool  are  used  as  bedding, 
especially  by  the  Gujars. 

40.  It  will  have  appeared  from  the  preceding  statements  that  the 

Income  and  expcndUure.      PfPl^  ^^'  ^  ,^    ^\  ^^i^    ^ff'  ^^  i^,"^^^*^ 
better  circumstances  than  they  were  20  years 

ago. 

The  average  holding  of  an  agriculturist  in  the  plain  tracts  varies 
from  ten  to  seven  acres  of  cultivation  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil ;  in  the  hills  it  is  six  acres,  with  a  few  acres  of  hay  fields  (grass 
rakhs)  added.  Such  a  holding  enables  a  man  to  support  his  family  in 
comfort.  The  rate,  both  of  income  and  of  expenditure^  is  much  lower  in 
the  retired  hill  tracts  than  in  the  plain  tracts  and  open  valleys.  In  the 
latter  the  expenses  of  an  ordinary  cultivator  and  his  family  may  pro- 
bably be  taken  at  between  Rs.  80  and  100  per  annum.*  A  rate  of 
expenditure  of  Rs.  2  per  month  is  sufficient  to  support  a  single  laborer. 

41.  Owing  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  population,  there  is 

«    .  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  hoarded  savings 

Saving*.  .  ,,  .,  c%n. 

IS  more  common  than  it  was  20  years   ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peaceful  and  settled  nature  of  our  rule  has 

encouraged  the  agriculturists  to  lay  out  their  savings  more  freely  than 

before. 

The  people  call  their  savings  "gor-kafn."  t  The  term  is  borrowed 
from  one  use  of  these  savings,  viz.,  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  at  the 
funeral  of  their  owners ;  the  main  idea  expressed  by  it  is  that  such 
monies  should  be  kept  for  times  of  real  need  and  distress.  Savings 
once  hoarded  are  clung  to  with  great  tenacity.  Rather  than  part 
with  them  to  meet  a  temporary  pressure,  an  agriculturist  will  put 
himself  and  his  family  to  much  privation;  and  he  will  even  prefer  to 
borrow  money  at  heavy  interest  if  he  sees  a  fair  prospect  of  its 
early  repayment.  With  a  small  sum  hoarded  an  agriculturist  feels 
that  he  is  prepared  for  troublous  times,  and  he  further  values  it  for  the 
power  it  gives  him  of  increasing  his  holding  by  buying  land  when  a 
favorable  opportunity  occurs. 

The  greatly  increased  value  of  agricultural  and  milch  produce  and 
consequent  comparative  plenty  of  money  among  the  agricultural  classes  has, 
as  has  been  stated  above,  caused  a  material  rise  in  the  standard  of  comfort 
both  as  regards  food  and  clothing.     These  new  expenses  having  been  met, 

*  In  this  estimate  the  principal  items  o£  expense  are  reckoned  at  the  following  prices 
per  rupee  : — 

Seers. 
Maize  ...  ...  ...  ...  25 

Wheat  ...  ...  ...  ...  21 

Barley  ...  ...  ...  ...  34 

Ghi  2i 

Cotton  (not  cleaned)       ...  ...  ...  10 

t  «  Gor  *'  a  grave ;  and  **  kafn  "  a  winding  sheet. 
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plus  perhaps  a  Kttle  pardonable  extravagance  in  jewels  and  English  clotji, 
the  surplus  is  commonly  invested  in  land  or  cattle.  The  large  grass  wastes 
at  the  command  of  the  people  in  the  hill  tracts  encourage  them  to  increase 
their  cattle;  and  they  have  a  further  motive  to  do  so  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  hill  cultivation  yields  but  poorly  unless  it  is  well  manured. 
In  the  plains  it  is  not  usual  to  invest  savings  in  cattle  beyond  the 
number  really  needed  for  the  house-hold  and  for  farm  work,  because 
the  grazing  area  and  fodder  supply  is  limited.  In  nearly  every  case 
what  surplus  is  hoarded  in  cash  is  buried.  The  Kiatrfs  (village  shop- 
keepers) are  sometimes  trusted  to  keep  such  money,  but  not  usually. 

42.    Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  subject  i*  the  extent  of 
Debt  and  interest.  indebtedness  which  prevails  among  the  people, 

and  the  rate  of  interest  which  is  ordinarily 
charged.  The  subject  is  one  that  admits  of  differences  of  opinion,  for 
any  exact  enquiries  on  the  subject  are  impossible.  The  opinion,  which 
I  have  formed  after  such  enquiry  as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  and 
from  observation  of  the  people  during  the  past  six  years,  is  that,  though 
there  is  more  borrowing  than  before,  there  is  less  real  indebtedness. 
The  history  of  the  subject  during  the  past  30  years  deserves  careful 
consideration,  for  the  value  of  money  and  the  circumstances  of  both 
borrower  and  lender  have  been  greatly  altered  during  that  time. 

In  Sikh  rule,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  small  portion 
of  the  agriculturists  farm  produce  that  has  any  marketable  value, 
(little  besides  the  grain  and  butter  ),  debt  once  incurred  was  repaid 
with  diflSculty.  The  agriculturists  feared  to  borrow,  and  they  rarely 
did  so,  except  (  1st  )  to  pay  the  State's  Revenue  or  a  fine ;  (  2nd ),  in 
case  of  famine,  failure  or  destruction  of  crops,  or  when  there  was  really 
no  food  to  be  got  in  any  other  way;  and  (  3rd  )  very  occasionally  at 
marriages  and  deaths  ;  under  ordinary  circumstances,  rather  than 
borrow,  they  were  content  to  live  in  a  state  which  their  sons  would 
now  regard  as  poverty.*  Similarly  the  money  lending  was  confined 
to  the  better  classes  among  the  Khatris  ;  the  same  circumstances  which 
made  the  agriculturists  careful  In  borrowing  made  these  Khatris  careful 
how  they  lent  money.  If  the  money  was  wanted  for  purposes  of 
extravagance,  they  would  not  usually  lend,  and  their  loans  to  ordinary 
agriculturists  did  not  generally  exceed  Bs.20  at  one  time.  The  common 
rate  of  int,erest  was  one  per  cent,  per  mensem,  though  for  doubtful  loans  or 
by  small  lenders  Rs.  2  would  be  charged.  To  charge  more  than  one  per 
cent,  was  considered  a  mark  of  unsound  business,  and  therefore  for  the  credit 
of  their  business  the  best  Khatris  ordinarily  charged  one  per  cent. 
Moreover,  the  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal  was  great ; 
public  opinion  reprobated  the  repudiation  of  a  loan,  no  matter  what 
interval  had  elapsed  ;  even  a  man's  heirs  were  bound  to  pay.  And  the 
rulers  of  the  country  recovered  any  debt,  no  matter  how  old,  for  a 
charge  of  one-fourth  of  its  amount. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nearly  the  whole  of  these  conditions 
have  been  reversed  during  the  past  30  years.    The  value  of  agricultural 

^    This  seems  to  be  the  case  almost  universally  here  and  in  Europe,— F.R.  Pollock. 
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ai^d  milch  produce  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  very  straw  and 
grassgrownon  an  agriculturist's  holding  is  now  saleable.  Simultaneously 
the  area  under  cultivation  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  absorbed  by  the  State's  demand  is  rateably  less 
than  half  what  the  Sikh  Government  took ;  itis,  moreover,  still  absolutely 
less  in  amount  than  was  taken  by  that  Government  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  assets  and  their  value,  and  even  after  taking  into 
account  the  rise  in  the  assessment  introduced  in  1872..  Moreover,  the 
rise  in  values  did  not  occur  gradually,  but  took  place  suddenly,  being 
introduced  by  the  famine  of  1860-61.  The  agriculturists  consequently 
found  themselves  suddenly  enabled  to  pay  oflf  old  debts  with  a  rapidity^ 
which  was  quite  unexpected  by  them  ;  the  produce  of  their  cattle 
and  land  they  found  to  be  rapidly  rising  in  value,  allowing  them  to  live 
more  freely  and  in  greater  comfort  than  they  had  ever  before  experi- 
enced. Along  with  this  we  introduced  an  important  change  in  the 
law  applicable  to  the  class  of  loans  usually  contracted  between 
agriculturists  and  Khatris ;  the  period  of  limitation  for  their  recovery^ 
originally  reduced  at  annexation  to  12  years,  was,  by  successive  steps,, 
finally  contracted  in  1867  to  three  years,  and  it  also  became  known 
that  our  law  did  not  bind  a  son  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  father,  except 
under  certain  limitations.  The  general  result  of  these  changes  was  to- 
loosen  the  restrictions  hitherto  observed  both  by  the  agriculturist 
and  Khatri.  The  agriculturist,  finding  his  produce  of  all  kinds  so  much 
more  marketable,  and  so  largely  increased  in  value  and  amount,  has; 
lost  the  fear  of  debt  which  before  restrained  him ;  two  or  three  good 
harvests  will  now  enable  him  to  repay  a  sum,  which  he  would  hardly 
have  dared  to  borrow  before  ;  and  he  looks  to  the  limited  period  within 
which  the  lender  can  recover  the  loan  by  appeal  to  our  courts  in  much 
the  same  light  as  an  English  farmer  would  regard  the  Bankruptcy 
court ;  if,  owing  to  unforeseen  failures  of  crops,  he  is  unable  to  repay 
the  loan,  he  hopes,  by  the  aid  of  the  limitation  law,  to  evade  it  altogether. 
The  agriculturists  consequently  now  borrow  on  much  lighter  grounds 
than  before,  and  no  longer  restrict  such  transactiona  to  occasions  of 
real  necessity.  Unfortunately  their  intelligence  has  not  increased 
with  their  wealth  ;  they  draw  on  their  Elhatri  recklessly,  and  accept 
his  accounts  blindly.* 

On  the  other  hand  the  Khatiis  are  fully  alive  to  the  bearing  of  these 
circumstances  on  their  interests.  The  circumstances  of  the  agriculturists 
being,  so  greately  improved,  there  is  no  longer  the  same  occasion  for 
the  Khatris  to  limit  so  carefully  the  amount  of  their  loans.  And, 
seeing  on  the  one  hand,  that  their  clients  are  so  ready  to  borrow 
and  so  well  able  to  pay,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  our  courts  refuse 
to  enforce  any  but  fresh  debts,  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should 
raise  theii*  charges  for  interest;  two  or  even  three  per  cent,  per  mensem 

♦  The  conditions  of  an  agriculturist's  account  with  his  money-lender  in  India,  and 
of  a  depositor's  account  with  an  English  bank,  are  precisely  opposite.  In  the  latter  case 
the  depositor  draws  against  money  already  deposited  ;  but  an  agriculturist  starts  with 
no  deposit ;  he  draws  on  the  Khatri  for  all  he  needs  while  the  harvest  is  growing,  and 
pays  when  he  reaps  it.  Such  an  acooant,  if  paid  at  harveet  time,  is  not  correctly 
described  as  "  indebtedness." 
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k  now  a  common  charge  for  loans,  and  for  doubtful  loans  even  more 
is  charged. 

One  usage  of  an  especially  pernicious  nature  has  arisen ;  it  com- 
menced in  the  Pakhli  tract  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil,  but  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  has  spread  into  the  southern  tracts  of  the   district. 
Under  this  custom  one  odi  of  grain  per  harvest  (in  the  Kharif  gener- 
ally maize  and  in  the  Rabi  wheat)  is  charged  as  interest  for  every 
rupee  of  outstanding  loan.     An  odi  equals  from  four  to  five  seers  of 
grain.    When  the  custom  was  first  started  twenty  years  ago,  the  charge 
at  the  then  value  of  grain  equalled  about  Re.  1-9-0  per  mensem ;  it 
now  equals  at  least  3  J  per  cent,  per  mensem.    In  fact  we  may  now  say 
that  in  a  great  number  of  the  loans  between  Khatris  and  agriculturists 
less  than  three  years'  interest  generally  equals  the  principal.     The 
husiness,  moreover,  is  not  now  confined  to  the  richer  class  among  the 
Khatris,  but  is  carried  on  by  all  the  well-to-do  Khatris.    The  growth 
and  prevalence  of  such  a  high  rate  of  usury  calls  for  careful  attention,* 
and  one  of  the  best  means  of  observing  its  results  will  be  supplied  by 
the  registers  of  transfers  of  land  that  will  now  be  filed  annually  in  the 
Patwaris'  papers.     Deductions,  based  merely  on  the  suits  filed  in  the 
Civil  courts,  are,  I  think,  likely  to  mislead ;  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  worst  cases  of  the  abuse  of  usury  find  their  way  to  the  Civil  courts, 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  transactions  between  agriculturists  and 
the  Khatris  never  become  the  subject  of  dispute. 

But  these  facts  being  admitted,  I  do  not  think  that  they  justify 
the  inference  that  the  agriculturists  generally  are  becoming  burdened 
with  debt,  for  we  know  that  the  standard  of  living  among  them  has 
much  improved  ;  that  land  commands  a  higher  value  than  it  ever  did 
before ;  and  that  the  number  of  transfers  which  occur  annually  is  not 
abnormally  large.  On  the  other  hand,  a  material  unsettlement  of  the 
relations  between  the  agriculturists  and  money-lenders  has  occurred 
as  described  above,  due  partly  to  a  certain  demoralisation  resulting 
from  the  sudden  and  unexampled  rise  in  prices  and  increase  in  general 
j  prosperity,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  our  limitation  law.     And  it 

remains  to  be  seen  how  this  unsettlement  of  their  old  relations  will  even- 
tuate.   That  the  eventual  result  of  so  great  an  increase  in  property 
I  as  has  occurred  in  Hazard  during  the  past  thirty  years  should  be  the 

I  impoverishment  of  the  agricultural  classes  by  debt  and  usury,  is  so 

unlikely  that  we  can  hardly  anticipate  it.  What  gives  to  the  problem 
its  principal  difficulty  is  the  newly-acquired  recklessness  of  the  agri- 
culturists in  incurring  expenditure  in  excess  of  their  former  standards 
of  living,  unaccompanied  by  any  improvement  in  their  intelligence ; 
both  poor  and  rich  are  equally  blind  in  accepting  the  Khatrf  s  account, 
and  the  Khatris  take  full  advantage  of  this. 

The  agricultural  seasons  and  crops  differ  little  from  those  of  the  ad- 
Agricultural  seasons  and    joining  plain  districts.   They  are  two  seasons — 
crops.  that  of  the  autumn  or  Kharif  crops,  and   that 

•  It  is  not  a  matter  in  which  Government  can  interfere  with  advantage.    Political 
.  economists  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that  usury  laws  are,  and  must  be,  inoperative 

i  because  they  can  be  evaded  with  impunity.— F.  K.  Pollock, 
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of  the  spring  or  Rabi  crops.    The  following  table  gives  the  crops 
cultivated  at  the  time  of  the  measurements  in  1869-70 : — 


CROPS. 

1 

j 

1 

_^ 

•< 

w 

English  name. 

Vernacular 
name. 

I 

^ 

4 

Rice 

Maize,    Indian 

corn 
Pulses— Phaseo- 

lus,     Mungo, 

radiatus,  and 

oconitifolius. 
Spiked    Millet, 

Penicillaria 
spicata. 
Italian    Millet, 

and  Dilochus 

uniflorus. 

Cotton 

Other  crops  ... 

Garden  produce 

Sh£li 

Makki 

)  Mung.  Mash, 
f    and  Moth 

[Biijra        ... 

)  Kangni, 
[    Kolath    .. 

Kapas 

Til,    Jow£r, 
&c. 

{  Acres 
(  Per  cent. 
j  Acres 
1  Percent. 
( Acres 
(  Per  cent. 

(  Acres 
(  Per  cent. 

( Acres 
1  Per  cent. 

f  Acres 
I  Per  cent. 

1  Acres 
1  Percent. 
{  Acres 
\  Per  cent. 

676 

0*4 
12,254 

90 
10,412 

7-6 

10051 
7-4 

4,134 
3-0 

7,832 
6-7 
367 
0-3 

1,718 
1-3 

3,947 

3-5 

44.131 

38-8 

3,228 

2-9 

12 

18.133 
15-9 

1.301 
11 

1,583 
1-4 
266 
0-2 

9,163 

6-4 

64,666 

450 

1,622 

11 

6,130 
4-2 

2,689 
1-9 

4,442 
31 
131 
01 

13,686 

3-6 

1,21,051 

30-6 

16,262 

3-9 

12,063 
2-8 

28,397 
72 

11,822 
30 

6,392 
1-6 

2,115 
0-6 

Total  kharff    

[Acres 
Percent. 

47,344 
34-7 

72.601 
63-8 

88,843 
61-8 

2,08,788 
630 

Wheat 

Barley 

Mustard,   Bras- 
sica  compestris 

Lentils  (ervum 
lens)  and  peas 

Other  crops    ... 
Garden  produce 

Kanak 

Jao 

Sarshaf     ... 

Masur,  Kardk 

••• 

Acres 
1  Percent. 
■  Acres 

Percent. 

Acres 
1  Percent. 
J  Acres 
I  Percent. 
\  Acres 
)  Percent. 
(  Acres 
1  Per  cent. 

42,895 

31-4 

33,982 

24-9 

6,884 

61 

17 

*467 
03 
407 

0-3 

18.090 

15-9 

16,324 

14-4 

1,022 

0-9 

614 

0-6 

60 

"  39 
... 

30,925 

21-6 

16,696 

11-6 

1,626 

1-2 

2,474 

1-7 

76 

01 

3 

91,910 

23-3 

66,902 

170 

9,532 

2-4 

3,005 

0-8 

693 

0-2 

449 

01 

Total  Rabbi  Crops 

J  Acres 
}  Per  cent. 

84.652 
620 

36.039 
31-7 

61,6991 
360 

1,72,390 
43-8 

Fallow 

(  Acres 
1  Per  cent. 

4,455 
3-3 

6,107 
4-5 

3,178 
2-2 

12,740 
3'2 

Total  area  under  cultivation 

'  Acres 
Per  cent. 

1,36,451 
100 

1,13,747 
100 

1,43,720 
100 

3,93,918 
100 

The  cultivation  of  potatoes  in  the  hill  tracts  adjoining  Murree  was 
introduced  shortly  after  annexation.    The  crop  was  at  first  cultivated 
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by  Hindus  from  the  Punjab,  who  leased  fields  from  the  resident 
villagers  at  cash  rents ;  but  the  villagers  are  now  beginning  to  cultivate 
it  themselves.  Its  success  is  very  variable,  so  also  is  the  price  for  which 
it  sells.  It  also  requires  much  more  tending  than  the  maize  crops,  and 
exhausts  the  land  to  a  greater  degree.  But  despite  these  drawbacks 
it  is  probable  that  its  cultivation  will  extend  considerably,  more 
especially  as  its  consumption  by  natives  is  on  the  increase. 

In  the  plain  tracts  of  the  Haripur  Tahsil  the  spring  harvest  is  the 
most  important  of  the  two ;  and  the  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
and  mustard.  It  is  also  almost  exclusively  in  these  tracts  that  the 
more  valuable  garden  crops  of  sugar,  turmeric,  and  tobacco  are  raised. 

In  the  hill  tracts,  comprising  part  of  the  Haripur  Tahsil  and  the 
whole  of  the  other  two  Tahsils,  the  autumn  harvest  is  the  more 
important  of  the  two,  and  the  principal  crops  are  maize  and  rice.  The 
latter  crop  is  confined  to  the  irrigated  lands.  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  hill  tracts  a  fair  spring  harvest  is  also  raised,  consisting  principally 
of  wheat  and  barley.  In  the  higher  hills  the  spring  crops  are  or  very 
limited  extent ;  the  winter  lasting  so  long  into  the  spring  that  the 
spring  crop  has  not  time  to  ripen  before  the  July  rains  commence. 

The  ploughing  of  the  rice  fields  commences  in  the  hill  tracts  in 
March  (  Chet  ) ;  the  rice  is  sown*  in  June  (  HAr  )  ;  and  the  crop  is 
harvested  by  November  (  Kdtik ).  In  the  plain  tracts  these  operations 
are  one  month  earlier. 

For  maize  the  fields  are  ploughed  in  January  (  Mdgh  ),  except  in 
the  higher  hills,  where  the  ploughings  are  not  commenced  till  March 
(  Chet ).  It  is  sown  in  May  (  Jeth  )  in  the  hills,  and  in  June  (  Hdr  ) 
in  the  plains.  It  is  harvested  during  October  in  the  hills,  and  Novem- 
ber in  the  plains  (  Assu  and  Kdtik  ). 

For  wheat  and  barley  the  ploughings  commence  in  August 
( Bhddhon ).  They  are  sown  in  October  (  Kdtik  ),  and  are  harvested 
in  May  (  Jeth  )  in  the  plains,  and  in  June  (  Hdr  )  in  the  hills.  The 
barley  crop  ripens  a  little  earlier  than  the  wheat. 

The  number  of  times  which  the  land  is  ploughed  before  each  of 
the  principal  crops  are  sown  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


♦  Except  on  the  worst  lands  it  is  not  sown  broadcast,  but  in  Bmall  beds,  and  after- 
wards planted  out  (tropi)  by  hand. 
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*' 

No.  OF  TIMES  THE  LAND  18  PLOUQHKD 

Crop. 

BEFOBE  BOWING. 

Harvest. 

In.tbe  plainR  and  lower 

In  the  higher 

hills. 

hiUs. 

Kharif 

Maize         ...               «.. 

4 

(And  once    after   sowing, 
when  the  plants  are  a 
foot   high    known    as 

3 

Biljra 

Ditto 

... 

M  jing,  m&sfa,  and  moth 

2 

2 

Eangni 

1 

2 

Cotton 

6 

••. 

Rabi 

Wheat       ... 

5  or  6 

2 

Barley 

.H 

2 

Mttfltard     •.. 

2 

1 

In  the  plains  the  soil  is  deep,  and  repays  the  cultivator  for 
repeated  ploughings  ;  moreover,  manure  is  scarcer.  In  the  hills  the  soil 
is  generally  shallow  and  full  of  stones,  so  the  cultivators  believe  that 
they  have  not  the  same  motive  for  ploughing  it  many  times,  and  spend 
their  energies  in  increasing  and  tending  their  cattle ;  there  is  abundant 
waste  land  on  which  to  support  cattle  ;  and  the  manure  supplied  by 
them  goes  far  to  make  up  for  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  soil  of  the 
cultivated  fields. 


Fertility  of  soil, 
and  fallows. 


Rotations 


44.  As  yet  the  agriculturists  have  not 
learnt  the  benefits  of  rotating  their  crops,  and 
only  grudgingly  recognize  the  necessity  of 
fallows. 

The  lands  which  are  manured  or  are  fertilized  by  receiving  the 
drainage  from  the  village  sites  (  B%h,  BAri,  Oarih  Lipara,  and  some 
Bahardi  lands)  bear  two  crops  steadily  every  year,  whether  irrigated 
or  not.*    Fallows  are  unnecessary  on  these  lands.    Their  area  is — 


•SA 

nj 

•^ 

, 

«> 

^••a 

1 

s 

■8 

er    cen 
total  c 
tion. 

A 

P 

H 

&4 

TahBil  Haripur     ..* 

4,385 

11,260 

15,645 

11-6 

„     Abbott-ahad               ...               ••• 

311 

14,206 

14,617 

12  8 

„     Mansahra ...               ...               ... 

172 

12,312 

12,484 

8-7 

Total  district 

4,868 

37,778 

42,646 

10-8 

♦  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  higher  hill  villages  when  the  climate 
is  too  cold  and  the  summer  too  late  to  admit  of  the  ciStivation  of  the  rabi  crops. 
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These  figures  are  rather  under  than  over  the  true  manured  area. 

The  irrigated  lands  known  as  "  Bahardi  "  in  the  Haripur  Tahsfl,. 
which  get  an  occasional  dressing  of  manure,  and  the  unirrigated  deep 
loam  soils  (  known  aa  Bela,  Cho,  Kund,  Las,  &c.),  are  the  next  in  order 
of  fertility.  The  latter  commonly  lie  in  ravines,  or  in  hollows  at  the 
foot  of  hills ;  those  at  the  foot  of  hills  are  materially  fertilized  by  the 
soil  washed  down  by  rain  from  the  hills  above  them ;  the  soil  of  these 
irrigated  lands  is  deep  and  rich,  and  retentive  of  moisture.  Their 
area  in  each  Tahsil  ' 


1 

P 

1 

Per  cent. 

of  total 

cnltiyation. 

Taken  Haoripur     ... 
„      Abbott-abad 
„     Mansahra  ... 

7r690 

764 

1,749 

13,081 
7,024 
6,330 

20,671 
7,778 
8,079 

161 

6-8 
6-6 

Total  district 

10^3 

26,436 

86,628 

9-3 

On  these  lands  the  agriculturists  always  raise  one  crop  a  year,^and  on  a 
large  proportion  of  them  they  raise  three  crops  in  two  years.  A  small 
portion  of  these  lands  bear  steadily  two  crops  a  year  ;  but  I  presume 
this  can  only  be  in  cases  in  which  they  are  well  fertilized  by  drainage 
from  the  hiUs,^  or  helped  by  manure. 

On  the  remaining  irrigated  lands,  including  the  rice  land  and  the 
ordinary  level  fields  of  light  soil  ( loam  mixed  with  sand,  shale,  or 
stones,  locally  called  Maira  Mohri,  &c;),  the  zamfnddrs  ordinarily  raise 
one  crop  every  year.  From  the  irrigated  fields  a  crop  is  taken  annu- 
ally without  fail,  ant}  from  thor  rice  fields  a  spring  crop  of  clover 
(  shotal )  or  barley  i&  also  occasionally  taken  in  addition  to  the  autumn 
rice  crop.  But  of  the  unirrigated  fields  a  certain  proportion  is  left 
fallow  each  year ;  this  is  less  owing  to  any  fixed  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  agriculturists  to  give  fallows  than  to  the  fact  that  various 
contingencies  are  liable  to  occur  which  prevent  them  from  cultivating 
all  the  land ;  as,  for  instance,  unseasonableness  of  rain-fall  or  sickness 
and  such  like  accidents.    The  area  of  these  lands  is — 


1 

P 

1 

Percent 
of  total 
coltiyatioD. 

Tahsfl  Haripur     ... 
„     Abbott-abad 

7,841 

4,423 

9,069 

21,323 

66,332 
30,461 
31,096 

63,173 
34,884 
40,164 

46-3 
80-7 
27-9 

Total  district 

1,16,888 

1,38,211 

861 
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In  the  same  way  the  poorest  lands  ( commonly  known  as  Rakkar, 
Retar,  Sikar,  Kalsi,  &c. ),  receive  no  regular  fallows,  and  are  ordinarily 
cultivated  every  year.  When  a  zaminddr  finds  himself,  for  causes  above 
alluded  to  unable  to  cultivate  his  whole  holding  in  any  year,  no  doubt 
a  portion  of  these  lands  would  ordinarily  be  left  fallow ;  and  if  he  finds 
the  land  worn  out  (thakgaya),  he  will  leave  it  fallow  a  year.  But  there 
is  no  definite  custom.    The  area  of  these  lands  is— 


TahBil  Haripur  

„      Abbott-abad 

„      Mansahra       

Total  district 


The  settlement  papers  show  the  following  percentage  of  cultivated 
land  left  fallow,  i.  e.,  uncultivated  for  two  harvests : — 


.        »..        ...        ...        «•«        ... 

.        ••*        .••        ...        ...        ... 

.        »••        ••*        ...        •..        ... 

Total  district       

Per  cent,  of  total 
caltivatioa. 

Tahsil  Haripur      ... 
„     Abbott-abad 
„     Mansahra    ... 

8-3 
4-6 
22 

8-2 

The  absence  of  any  liberal  usage  in  respect  of  fallows  may  be 
partly  attributed  in  the  first  place  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  district 
under  Sikh  rule,  and  in  the  second  place  to  the  recent  character  of  the 
great  extension  of  cultivation  since  annexation.  While  the  country 
was  unsettled,  the  land  was  not  regularly  cultivated.  During  the  first 
years  ot  our  rule,  cultivation  was  expanding,  and  the  poorer  lands, 
when  first  broken  up,  yielded  richly.  But  the  zaminddrs  are  now 
beginning  to  discover  the  necessity  of  fallows  on  these  lands ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  during  the  next  30  years  a  definite  practice  on  the  sub- 
ject will  grow  up.  They  have  hitiierto  explained  their  indifference  to 
fallows  by  saying  that  if  the  land  is  not  cultivated  regularly,  a  rank 
crop  of  bushes  and  brambles  grows  up  on  it  in  a  few  months  which  it 
costs  them  much  trouble  to  clear ;  this  excuse  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes 
especially  in  respect  of  the  hill  fields,  but  when  the  agriculturists  have 
discovered  both  the  necessity  and  the  remunerative  character  of  fal- 
lows, they  will  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  discover  that  a  little  extra 
labor  on  their  part  would  keep  the  weeds  down. 

A  certain  limited  rotation  is  obtained  especially  on  the  poorer 
lands  by  rotating  cereals  with  pulses  and  cotton ;  but  there  is  no  defi- 
nite rule  followed. 

45.    The  garden  crops  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  best 

-  irrigated  lands   in  the  lower  portion  of  the 

Garden  crops,  district.    The  following  table  shows  the  extent 
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of  Jand  cultivated  with  these  crops  in  the  year  1869-70,  and  some 
details  of  their  cultivation : — 
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The  kind  of  sugar-cano  cultivated  ia  konwn  a»  "Ponda.  "  The 
cultivation  of  these  garden  crops  in  valuable  quantities  is  almost 
entirely  limited  to  a  few  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Haripur,  Khdnpur,  and 
Bagra  at  Tarbela,  Bir,  and  in  two  or  three  villages  in  the  Pakhli  valley. 
Tobacco,  opium,  and  onions  are  raised  in  some  quantities.  With  these 
exceptions  the  cultivation  of  such  crops  is  confined  to  insignificantly 
small  plots  in  scattered  places. 

In  addition  to  the  crops  above  named,  Dhania  (  coriander  seed  ) 
sonf  (  aniseed  ),  and  ajwain  (ptychotis),  are  raised  in  small  quantities 
near  Haripur;  as  also  are  the  commoner  class  of  vegetables,  e,  g., 
Methi,  Pdlak,  Karela,  Cucumbers,  Pumpkins,  Batang,  &c, 

46.    The  best  fiuit  of  the  district  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
YrvLita^  Haripur  and  Khdnpur,  and  consists  of  apricots 

(Hari  and  Khurm^ni),  peaches  (&rn),  yellow 
plums  (  aliichfi ),  and  grapes  (  dfikh  ).  None  of  them  are  of  exceptionally 
good  quality,  but  they  are  produced  in  abundance,  especially  the 
grapes.  The  inferior  grapes  are  known  as  "  Kfili  D&kh  "  and  "  Jogan, " 
the  superior  kinds  are  the  white  Bedana  (seedless),  the  Munnakka,  and 
the  K^rgdni.    The  two  last  are  of  both  white  and  red  species. 

Mulberries  are  common  all  over  the  district,  but  for  the  most  part 
of  inferior  quality  (  "  Lehtan"  ).  The  superior  descriptions  are  known 
at  "  Shahtut "  and  "  Karun.  " 

The  Pear  grows  wild  in  the  hills,  and  is  also  cultivated  by  the 
zamind&rs.  The  wild  tree  is  called  Batangi,  and  the  grafted  trees 
Batang.    A  larger  and  superior  species  is  called  "  Nfikh."* 

A  few  quinces,  limes,  pomegranates,  and  mangoes  are  grown  in 
Lower  Hazdrd.  The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Haripur  have  lately 
shown  a  disposition  to  grow  these  fruits  more  generally,  especially  the 
mangoe.  i"  Amlok  ( Diospyrus  Lotus )  and  walnut  are  common  in  the 
hills.  The  walnut,  the  cherry,  and  the  pomegranate  also  abound  in 
a  wild  state.  The  wild  walnut  is  called  Bata,  and  the  cultivated  species 
Chdnja. 

A  variety  of  wild  fruits  and  berries  also  grow  in  the  hill  tracts* 
and  are  commonly  eaten  by  the  poorer  zamind&rs,  such  as  :— 


Sinjli  f  zizyphus  flexuosa). 
Ber      (      ditto   jujuba). 
Hurmal  (  wild  fig  ). 
Sumlu  (  Barberry  ). 
Qaranda  (carissa  diffusa). 


Qunger. 

Timmar. 

Phitni. 

Ean^lidn  Eakoh. 

Khukan  (  Myrsine  Africana  ). 


,  *  DeUciouB  cherries  could  be  grown  in  most  parts  of  Upper  Haz&ri.  Cuttings  of 
Horella  species  grafted  on  the  indigenous  cherry  would,  I  am  sure,  succeed  as  well  here  as 
they  have  done  at  Gulahey  near  Tehran,  where  they  were  introduced  by  the  late 
W.  Alison,  our  Minister. — ^F.  B.  Pollock. 

f  Some  very  superior  kinds  haye  already  been  introduced,  and  are  spreading,  being 
in  great  demand.  ~F.  B.  Pollock. 
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The  superior  fruits  sell  at  12  and  16  seers  for  the  rupee ;  the  inferior 
at  32  seers  and  upwards. 


47. 
Bees. 


In  the  hill  tracts,  especially  those  in  the  east  of  the  district,  bee- 
hives are  commonly  kept  by  the  agriculturists. 
The  hives  (  "  taun  ^'  or  *'  gahi  "  or  "  makhoma  ") 


are  formed  in  earthen  vessels  ( gharrds )  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
house,  an  aperture  for  entrance  being  left  on  the  outside.  They  are 
cleared  about  the  end  of  November  ( l^bggar ).  The  produce  averages 
20  seers  per  hive,  and  sells  at  5  se^rs  per  rupee.  The  honey  is  of  excel- 
lent quaUty. 

48.    The  methods  of  agriculture  and  the  implements  used  are  as 
Methods  of  ftgricnltare     simple  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Northern  Punjab, 
and  implements  used.  The  Only  material  diflTerence  from  the  agricul- 

ture of  the  Rawalpindi  District  is  that  in  Haz&r&  seed  is  almost  always 
sown  broad  cast,  whereas  in  Rawalpindi  the  seed  is  usually  drilled 
into  the  furrows  by  a  wooden  tube  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  plough. 

The  ploughs  are  generally  made  of  Phula  ( Acacia  modesta )  or 
Kao  (  wild  Olive  ).  The  yoke  with  which  the  bullocks  draw  the  plough 
is  made  either  of  Phula,  Willow,  Maple,  Drawa  ( Cedrela  sevrata ),  or 
Drek  (  Melia  azadirachta ).  For  the  small  pieces  of  the  yoke  Sanatha 
( Dodonsea  Barmanniana  )  is  also  used. 

The  names  of  the  component  pieces  of  the  plough  are — 


Iron  sbare,  Phala. 

Wooden    share   on   which  the   above  fits, 
Kun^a  or  Kur. 

Shaft  in  three  pieces,  viz, — 

Lowest  piece,  Hal. 

Centre  and  upper  piece,  Sanna. 


Driving  handle,  J&ngi. 

Yoke,  Junt. 

Goad,  Chuka. 

Leather  strap,  which  j  Ari. 
attaches    the  joke  >  N&ra. 
to  the  plough  )  Baletra. 


The  greater  part  of  the  plough,  including  the  share,  has  to  be 
renewed  every  year.  The  upper  piece  of  the  yoke  is  the  only  part 
which  lasts  any  time.  The  plough  costs  the  agriculturists  little  or 
nothing,  except  the  purchase  of  the  iron.  It  is  constructed  by  the 
village  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  who  receive  fixed  wages  (  as  noted 
below  )  in  the  shape  of  grain  payments  at  harvest.  The  average 
weight  of  the  iron  share  is  1 J  seer ;  the  iron  is  imported  principally  from 
Bajani,  north  of  Peshawar,  and  costs  in  a  rough  state  three  annas  per  seer. 
Since  annexation  the  agriculturists  have  begun  to  tip  their  shares  with 
steel.  The  steel  used  is  imported  from  England,  and  costs  5  J  annas  per 
seer. 
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The  other  implements  in  general  use  are- 


Name  of  implements. 

Use. 

Maira 

... 

A  heavy  piece  of  wood,  four  and  half  feet  long  and  five 
inches  wide,  drawn  by  bullocks,  and  used  as  a  clod 
crusher. 

Pail   ... 

... 

A  single-headed  pick,  with  wooden  handle,  need  to  break 
up  the  soil  on  narrow  hill  terraces  where  the  plough 
cannot  work. 

E4hi  or  Jhamb  .»• 

... 

Like  the  above,  but  larger. 

P&nja,  Panjhathi, 

or  Jandra 

A  rake  with  wooden  teeth  used  in  dressing  the  boun- 
daries of  fields. 

Ch£ri 

... 

A  large  wooden  spade,  tipped  with  iron. 

Hamchor,  Kirkin  or  Phoura... 

A  wooden  spade  used  to  clear  snow  off  the  roofs,  or  to 
make  the  smaller  irrigation  cuts  in  rice  fields. 

Pheh 

... 

A  long  handled  wooden  shovel,  tipped  with  iron. 

Kurr ... 

••• 

A  wooden  harrow  pulled  by  bullocks,  after  the  rice  fields 
have  been  ploughed  ;  they  are  irrigated  and  worked 
with  this  lijarrow  before  the  rice  is  planted  out. 

Khnrpa 

... 

A  trowel. 

Darati  or  Datri   ... 

... 

A  small  iron  sickle. 

Kuhdri 

... 

A  light  iron  hatchet. 

Sanga 

... 

A  two-pronged  wooden  pitchfork. 

Tringal 

.;. 

A  three-pronged  wooden  pitchfork. 

Karrah 

... 

A  large  shovel  or  toothless  rake,  used  in  the  plains  to 
level  land  or  in  making  embankments.  It  is  drawn 
by  bullocks. 

These  implements  are  principally  made  of  the  wood  of  the  wild 
Olive  or  Phula  ( Accacia  modesta ).  The  Mulberry,  wild  Plum,  and 
Sanatha  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Like  the  plough,  they 
cost  the  agiiculturists  little  beyond  the  price  of  the  iron  used,  being 
made  up  by  the  village  carpenter  and  blacksmith. 

In  the  Haripur  plain,  where  sugar-cane  is  raised,  the  mill  in  which 
the  cane  is  pressed  (  called  kohl6  or  ghdni )  is  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  common  oil-press  of  the  Punjab,  described  at  page  431  of  PowelFs 
"  Punjab  Products.'*  The  main  block  in  which  the  mill  works  is 
generally  of  Phula  or  Mulberry.  The  mill,  complete,  is  worth  about 
Rs.  12,  but  the  agriculturists  generally  supply  their  own  wood,  and  pay 
the  village  carpenter  a  rupee  to  set  it  up.  The  juice  is  boiled  after 
extraction  in  an  iron  pan  called  karrd,  which  costs  about  Rs.  11.  A 
similar  pan  is  used  for  boiling  the  fresh  turmeric  roots. 
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49.  The  cattle  of  the  district  were  roughly  enumerated  during 
the  measurements  of  1869-70  with  the  follow- 
ing result ;  but  from  the  means  which  I  have 
ssitce  iad  fof  qhecking  the  accuracy  of  this  enum^rp.tion,  I  have  no 
ikesitetion  in  sayipg  that  the  return  of  kine  pf  all  descriptions  is  much 
felaw  tte  ^resJ  .mar^,  j  as  also  that  of  the  sheep  find  gpats  ir— 


Tahsils. 

1 

-fa 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Ploogh, bullocks  ... 
^OtberboJlocks  and  cows      ... 
Bof  aloes  (  male  and  feirale ) 

26,348 
16,794 
14,028 

26,516 
18,742 
21,279 

28,864 
20,909 
22,428 

81,727 
66,445 
67,736 

Total  kine 

57,170 

66,536 

72,201 

1,95,907 

She^  axal'goats 
Camels 
Horses 
Ponies 
-Donkejs              ...                 ..                ...  f 

Mules                  

44,876 

343 

1,114 

39 

3,150 

379 

25,419 

10 

845 

34 

855 

678 

74j470 

'M17 

88 

353 

603 

1,44,765 

353 

3,076 

161 

4,358 

1,660 

Grand  Total 

1,07,071 

94,377 

1,48,732 

3,50,180 

The  cows  and  bullocks  are  small,  and  the  former  are  poor 
milkers.  The  buffalo  cows  are  a  good  breed,  and  yield  milk  largely. 
The  male  buffaloes  are  little  used  for  ploughing ;  in  faqt  they  are  not 
usually  reared.  The  sheep  are  the  short-tailed  kind ;  efforts  have  been 
made  to  cross  them  with  English  breeds,  with  the  view  of  improving 
their  wool,  but  without  success.  Both  the  sheep  and  goats  are 
exported  in  large  numbers  to  supply  the  towns  and  cantonments  in  the 
.Peshawar,  Rawalpindi,  and  Jheluipa  Districts.  Some  of  the  kine  are 
abo  exported  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  few  camels  are  kept  by  the  people  of  Lower  HazSrS;  they  are  a 
fair  breed.  The  horses  are  small  and  inferior  to  the  Rawalpindi  breed. 
The  mules  and  donkeys  are  small  but  hardy. 

The  value  of  fair  stock  is — 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Plough  bullocks 

...     16 

Camel 

...    90 

Cow 

...     12 

Horse 

...  150 

Male  buffaloe 

...     12 

Pony 

...    60 

Female  buffaloe 

...    45 

Mule 

...  100 

Goat,  male 

...       4 

Dpak^y 

...       8 

Croat,  female 

...       2J 

Sheep,  -wether 

...       3i 

Sheep,  ewe 

...      3 
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50.     The  principal  diseases  to  which  kine 
Digeasea  to  which  kme    ^^^  subject,   as   described   by   the   zamindars 
are  subject.  ,  i  .^        x*  ii 

themselves,  are  as  follows  : — 

Mai  Mail,  or  Pranj. — The  principal  symptom  is  violent  purging, 
mixed  with  blood.  It  occurs  in  an  epidemic  form  at  intervals  of  five 
or  six  years.  It  is  very  fatal  and  contagious  ;  but  cattle  which 
survive  from  an  attack  of  it  are  never  similarly  attacked  again.  It 
generally  kills  in  eight  days.     It  attacks  all  kine  alike. 

Garri. — The  principal  symptom  is  the  formation  of  large  boils  on 
the  quarters  of  the  animal  attacked.  It  is  very  fatal,  but  occurs  rarely, 
and  not  generally  in  an  epidemic  form. 

Gal  gkotA — The  principal  symptom  is  the  swelling  of  the  throat, 
whence  the  name.  It  is  very  fatal,  and  occurs  in  an  epidemic  form, 
but  does  not  spread  as  rapidy  as  the  Mai  disease. 

Makhar, — A  species  of  mouth  and  foot-rot ;  spreads  rapidly  by 
contagion.     Is  not  ordinarily  fatal. 

Tdkii,. — A  kind  of  paralysis  brought  on  by  sudden  chill. 

Sari. — The  principal  symptom  of  this  disease  is  the  swelling  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  animal  attacked.  It  occurs  in  epidemics,  and  is 
extremely  contagious.  It  is  nearly  always  fatal  in  24  or  36  hours,  and 
in  this  respect  is  the  worst  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  cattle  are 
subject. 

Ti'  t   which  sheep  ^^'     ^^®^P  ^^^  goats  are  attacked  by  the 

and^go^tTare  subject.  Mokhar  and   Sari  complaints.     The  principal 

other  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  are  as 
follows  :•— ' 

Budhi. — Attacks  goats,  is  similar  to  the  Sari  disease,  but  not  so 
fatal. 

Phikari  or  Phirikhi. — Attacks  both  sheep  and  goats,  is  very 
fatal  and  contagious,  and  much  dreaded  by  shepherds. 

Pdon  or  Khdrish-^A  disease  of  the  skin  which  commonly  occurs 
when  fodder  runs  short.     Is  not  generally  fatal. 

52.     The  farm    servants    are     of    three 
arm  servan  s.  classes — Bhaiwals,  Chamahidars  or  Halis,  and 

Khalin  (  artizans  and  menials  ). 

The  term  Bhdiwal  means  partner.    A  Bhdiwal  is  a  laborer  taken 
...   ^  into  partnership  for  the  current  harvest  by  the 

cultivator  of  the  land.  The  basis  of  the  part- 
nership is  that  the  cultivator  contributes  the  land  and  one  bullock  in 
each  yoke  of  cattle,  and  the  Bhaiwdl  contributes  the  second  bullock  in 
each  yoke  and  his  labor.  The  expenses  of  seed  and  iron  for  the 
agricultural  implements  are  shared.  All  the  manual  labor  is  done  by 
the  Bhdiwal.  If  the  land  pays  a  grain  rent,  that  is  first  deducted 
from  the  crop  ;  and  the  cultivator  and  Bhaiwal  then  divide  the  rest 
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ofthe produce  (  both  grain  and  straw).    If  the  rent  is  cash,  they 
divide  the  produce,  and  each  pay  half  the  rent. 

This  is  the  common  form  of  the  contract,  but  it  sometimes  varies 
according  to  agreement  or  according  to  the  share  in  the  plough  cattle 
supplied  by  the  Bhaiwdl. 

54.    The  term  Hdli  means  a  ploughman.    Chamdhiddr  means  a 
HiU's  or  Chamihid&r.         ^^^  engaged  for  six  months.    The  two  terms 
are  interchangeable. 

The  Hdli  is  a  farm  servant ;  he  has  no  share  in  the  land,  nor  in 
the  plough  cattle.  He  ploughs  the  land  for  his  master,  looks  after  the 
crops  generally,  helps  to  harvest  them  ;  tends  the  cattle,  and  brings 
fodder  for  them  ;  and  in  the  hill  tracts  and  some  other  places  he  cuts 
and  carries  wood  for  use  in  his  master's  house,  and  carries  grain  to  the 
village  mill  to  be  ground.  His  wages  are  one-fifth  of  the  grain  pro- 
duced ;  occasionally,  if  not  in  debt  to  his  master,  he  can  stipulate  for 
one-fourth. 

The  Halis  are  generaUj  agriculturists  who  have  had  land  of  their 
own,  and  have  lost  it  by  debt  or  poverty.  No  longer  able  to  keep  a 
plough  of  their  own,  they  become  farm  servants  of  the  agriculturists 
who  are  well  off.  The  master  to  whom  they  engage  themselves 
commonly  pays  their  debts.  If  a  man  wants  a  Hdli,  he  is  generally 
willing  to  do  this  to  obtain  one.  The  money  thus  advanced  by  the 
master  used  to  vary  from  Rs.  20  to  60;  but  now  cases  are  not 
uncommon,  in  which  a  master  advances  Rs.  200  or  even  more. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  Hali  after  his  first  engagement 
borrows  more  money  from  his  master.  The  principal  cause  of  this  is 
family  expenses ;  his  wages  (one-fifth  produce)  are  very  poor  and  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  make  provision  for  extraordinary  expenses.  The 
master  is  usually  willing  to  make  these  additional  advances  for  fear  the 
Hali  should  transfer  his  services  to  some  one  else.  There  is  generally  a 
running  account,  something  borrowed  during  each  harvest  and  some- 
thing paid  a!i  its  end. 

In  the  Sikh  rule  it  was  easy  to  engage  a  Hali.  Now  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  new  one,  because  there  are  now  abundant  opportunities  of 
earning  daily  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  improved  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural  population,  the  number  of  persons  who  keep 
Halis  has  increased. 

It  is  an  understood  part  of  the  agreement  that  the  H^li  shall  not 
leave  his  master's  service  till  he  pays  his  debt.  If  another  man  wishes 
to  engage  the  Hali,  he  generally  pays  up  the  debt  due  to  the  first 
master,  and  the  Hali  is  then  transferred  to  him.  Public  opinion  also 
holds  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  Hali  liable  for  the  debt ;  and  a  man  who 
marries  the  Hdlf  s  widow  is  held  similarly  liable.  These  are  incidents  of 
the  Half  s  service,  which  could  not  be  enforced  in  our  courts,  but  I  men- 
tion them  because  they  are  commonly  acted  on  by  the  people  concerned, 
^he  people  find  a  pretence,  whereby  to  justify  their  ideas  on  the 
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fiubject,  in  the  plea  that  the  Halfs  debt  to  his  master  is  priaei^fy 
made  up  of  money  spent  by  him  on  his  wife  and  family. 

55.  Th^  Khalm*  ai^  certain  menials  whose  assistamee  is  ]i!6ceissary 

Khalinorxnenialff  ^^  ^^®  agriculturist^  and    who  are  paid  by  m 

fixed  share  in  each  harvest.     The  meniak  thi» 

paid  are  the  carpenter  (tarkh^n),  the  blacksmith  (loh&r),  the  leather- 

workei^  (mochi),    and  the  barber  (hajim).    In  some  tracts  the  dum 

(toiisicians)  aaid  mtisaUi  (sweeper)  are  added. 

The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  make  all  the  agricultural  implements 
ffiqiiired  by  the  cultivator,  who  only  h&^  to  supply  them  with  the 
f ccjuisite  wood  and  iroii.  For  building  6t  Irorking  at  his  hou^,  ibi$ 
agriculturist  gives  the  cairpentef"  perh6.ps  one- fourth  ef  hi0  full  wages, 
feeding  him  also  twice  a  day  while  so  employed* 

The  mochi's  principal  employment  is  to  keep  the  village  in  shoes* 
The  zaminddrs  let  him  have  the  skins  of  their  dead  cattle  at  half  price, 
and  reciprocally  he  charges  them  only  half  price  foi*  the  shoes  which 
he  makes  for  them.  He  cures  the  leather  himself.  The  barber,  in 
addition  to  his  own  proper  duties^  is,  ^  elsewhere  in  Indik,  ike  go- 
2>etween  and  messenger  on  all  domestie  Occasions. 

The  dum  is  the  village  musician ;  his  instiruments  are  a  Small 
drum  (dhol)  and  a  rough  sort  of  flute  (suma),  and  he  is  employed  at 
marriages  and  at  all  the  principal  gatherings  of  the  village. 

The  miisalli  makes  the  thongs  of  raw  leathel*  Usied  with  the  yok^ 
and  any  other  similar  ^ork ;  ke  iA  also  the  village  dweepet. 

The  wa^es  receivisd  by  thi^e  meiiials  hi  hitrvest  tiriie  are  shown 
in  Ih^  following  table.f 


*  The  tenn  Khalin  means  people  dependent  on  the  Khal ,  The  Khal,  more  coinmonly 
tenned  KliaUra,  is  the  threshing  floor, — a  spot  in  the  field  where  the  produce,  "aftet  being 
reaped,  is  collected  in  order  to  its  being  threshed  out  and  divided  bet^/re^fti  the  serCTld 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  share  it.  . 

Ehil  came  to  be  called  KhaXixi  in  the  some  way  as  the  stacks  ot  -straw  (bbtlsa) 
came  to  be  called  bhusara, 

t  For  ezplaoation  of  tbe  xueaBiireB  stated  in  this  table,  see  para  59,  page  106,  en 
the  subject, 
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56.  The  cutting  of  the  harvest  is  called  l&i.     In  the  tracts  in 
which  the  population  is  dense,  compared  with 
HarTcst  wages.     ^  ^^^   cultivation,  e.  g.,  Tanawal,  Nara,  Danna, 

and  Boi,  the  zaminddrs  with  their  relations  can  themselves  do  all  the 
work.  In  the  plain  tracts,  or  where  the  cultivation  is  extensive,  com- 
pared with  the  population,  as  in  Pakhli,  the  wages  for  cutting  the  crops 
are  as  follows : — 

In  the  Kharif  a  laborer  who  has  been  cutting  maize  all  day  is  allowed 
to  carry  away  one  gadda,  of  which  the  measure  is  as  much  as  he  can 
carry,  but  a  fair  load  only;  what  he  takes  away  generally,  yields  two 
odis  (ten  sers)  of  grain ;  15  or  20  days  after  the  maize  is  cut,  the  grain 
is  stripped  off  the  ears  on  which  it  grows.  This  operation  is  called 
*'  cheli/'     It  is  mostly    done  by  women.     They  are  paid  ^  share. 

For  picking  cotton,  which  is  generally  done  by  women,  the  wages 
are  one-sixteenth,  sometimes  one-twelfth,  and  occasionally  one-tenth, 
when  the  season  has  become  late,  and  the  maize ''  cheli  "  has  commenced. 

For  cutting  rice  a  laborer  receives  one  sheaf  in  40.  It  is  very  easy 
work. 

In  the  Rabl  harvesting  a  laborer  receives  one  gaddi  for  every  20 
cut,  i.  e.,  j[  share  of  all  he  reaps. 

The  harvest-reapers  are  generally  people  of  the  vicinity,  and  some- 
times temporary  immigrants.  For  example,  the  Rabi  crops  in  the 
Hazard  plain  are  the  first  to  ripen,  and  the  poorer  people  in  the  adjacent 
hills  earn  wages  by  reaping  it;  others  come  from  the  Rawalpindi 
District,  where  the  crops  ripen  before  the  Hazard  crops. 

The  gleanings  (khosha-chiini  or  silla-karna)  are  taken  by  the  Hall's 
wife  and  other  poor. 

57.  The  weavers,  of  whom  there  are  some  in  every  village,  are 

^,       .    ,         J  XI.  .      paid  their  wages  in  cash.     The  agriculturists 
Other    trades    and  their     f,  i  ^  i     xi.    xi.        j       i.  •  i?  •  i 

yf2^gQs.  themselves  supply  the  thread,  which  is  spun  by 

the  women  from  home-grown  cotton.     In  the 

Sikh  time  and  during  the  first  years  of  British  rule,  the  weavers  would 

weave  seven  sheets    (each   containing   twelve  yards  of  cloth)  for  one 

.  rupee.     During  the  last  ten  years  they  have  begun  to  charge  the  same 

sum  for  four  sheets.    For  weaving  a  superior  lungi  (blue  sheet  or  turban, 

with  variegated  ends  and  border)  the  charge  has  risen  from  14  annas 

(one  rupee  gunda)  to  Re.  IJ  and  Rs.  2. 

The  dyer's  wages  have  risen  but  slightly.  The  original  charge  for 
dying  one  ser  of  thread  with  indigo  was  one  rupee ;  now  Re.  1-2-0  is 
charged.  For  printing  a  sheet  with  colors  they  used  to  charge  4  annas ; 
now  they  charge  8  annas. 

Prior  to  British  rule,  a  day-laborer  received  his  food  or  an  anna  per 
diem ;  now  he  can  earn  2  annas  a  day  in  the  villages,  and  3  annas  a 
day  in  the  towns  and  cantonments. 

The  wages  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  blacksmiths  in  towns  and 
cantonments  vary  from  6  annas  per  diem  upwards  according  to  skilL 
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A  slcilftil  irorkman  can  cam  12  annas  a  day.     AH  the  best  workmen 
^  this  class  come  from  the  Punjab  Proper, 

68.  The  manufactures  of  Hazard  aie  of   only  local  importanice . 

S    oiai  mftnufaotur  a     d     The  principal  one  IS  the  Weaver's  trade.     The 

^ndlorAfte!*"^  *°  '»reB  an      j^eat  Weavers  reside  at  KotNdjibulla,  Sardi  Salih 

and  Khallabat,  in  the  Haripur  plain.  Nearly 
*every  village  has  a  few  looms ;  the  weavers  ot  the  larger  villages  being 
^generally  the  best.  The  manufacture  consists  mainly  of  the  coarse 
♦cloths  (khaddar  and  susi  or  shhakar),  which  form  the  common  cloth- 
ing of  the  people,  and  which  1  have  described  above  in  para.  39.  The 
jfiner  productions  are  chiefly  Itingis  and  sildras.  The  best  liingis  -axe 
made  in  the  Haripur  plain ;  the  smaller  ones,  worn  as  turbans,  are  a;boirt 
-about  7  yards  long  and  13j^  inches  wide  ;  the  larger  ones,  worn  round 
^heshdtilders  as  sheets,  are  10  yards  long  and  IJ  yard  wide,  they  are 
iboth'dyed  a'dalrk  indigo  blue  ;  a  narrowstripe  of  red  silk  is  woven  into, 
'their  edgeB,  and  the  two  ends  are  similariy  ornamented  with  silfcand  gold 
iihread  according  to  the  'means  of  the  purchaser.  The  price  of  the  smaller 
ones  varies  from  Rs.  8  to  15  ;  and  of  the  larger  ones  from  Rs.  10  to  23, 
according  to  the  amount  of  ornamentation  applied.  Even  in  the 
cheapest,  the  gold  thread  and  silk  represent  more  than  half  the  .price. 
The  silara  is  a  sheet  worn  principally  by  the  Jadun  women ;  it  is  woven 
of  thread  of  different  dyes,  the  several  colors  crossing  each  other  in 
lines ;  the  colors  principally  used  are  blue,  purple,  red,  and  green ;  the 
'red  predominates. 

The  Census  Returns  give  the  total  number  of  weavers  in  the  district 
(including  their  families)  at  23,038  souls.  Taking  six  souls  per  house, 
this  would  give  3,840  looms.  Making  a  deduction  for  those  employed 
in  making  blankets,  it  is  probable  that  not  less  than  3,790  looms  are 
engaged  in  the  home  manufacture  of  cotton  doth.  At  a  low  estimate 
of  the  clothes -required  by  the  population,  and  after  allowing  for  the 
3!nglish  ploth  used,  the  annual  out-turn  of  these  looms  is  probably 
worth^out  Rs.  4,61,000,  or  a  fraction  less  Rs.  122  per  loom.  The 
khaddar  sells  at  ten  yards*  per  rupee;  it  is  woven  half  yard  wide. 
.The  smi  is  dearer,  according  to.  the  amount  of  silk  put  into  it. 

In  the  glens  at  the  -north  of  the  district  there  is  a  considerable, 
manufacture  of  blankets  from  sheep-^  wool.  The  blankets  vary  in 
price  from  Rs.  2  to  10.  The  average  value  is  Rs.  A  A  blanket  of 
this  value  averages  14  feet  long  by  5 'feet  broad, and  weighs  7  H)s.  The 
total  manufacture  is  pi-obably  wx)rth  Rs.  -50,000  per  annum.  About 
one-fourth  is  exported  to  Southern  Hazard  and  the  Rawalpindi  District, 
and  the  rest  is  used  as  clothing.and  bedding  in  the  places  where  it  is 
manufactured. 

Before  British  rulethe^  smiths  of  Rhfiij^pur,  Mamarhal,  and  Bharreh, 
were  noted  for.  their  spearg,  and  those  of  the  princjipal  Gandgar  vil- 
lages and  Dhamtaur  for  the  swords  manufactured  by  them,  ;.fair  nuUich* 
locks  were  also  made  by  them. 


*  Bah^arshahi  measure  =  -^^l  English  meaiare. 
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From  a  quarry  of  hard  rock  in  the  village  of  Pind-khdn  hhail, 
north  of  Haripur,  millstones  are  supplied  to  the  villages  of  the  Haripur 
plain,  and  to  those  in  the  Harroh  and  Hasn  Abddl  ildqas. 

59.     The  current  measures  of  capacity  in  Haz&r&  are  based  on  the 
Measures    of    capacity,     odi.     The  odi  is  a  wooden  measure,  carved  out 
land,  &c.  of  one  piece  of  wood  of  flat  form   and  round 

circumference.  Its  inside  measurements  average  11  inches  in  diameter 
and  three  inches  in  depth.  The  odis  of  the  different  tracts  differ,  as 
also  do  those  of  the  several  villages  in  each  tract ;  the  measure  is  not 
of  any  exact  capacity  ;  each  village  carpenter  makes  it  by  guess.  The 
zamindars  universally  measure  the  grain  by  the  odi,  not  by  weight. 
The  measure  is  always  heaped.  The  scale  of  its  divisions  and  multiples 
is  as  follows : — 


4    Eura 
60    Odis 


=  1  Odi 
=  1  Chhat 


There  are  other  items  in  the  scale.  For  instance,  5  odi8=l  ara  ; 
40  odis  =  1  wahtar  ;  except  in  Pakhli,  where  the  wahtar  is  20  odis, 
half  an  odi  is  sometimes  called  a  chohd.  And  in  the  Dhund  tracts 
the  odi  itself  is  called  chohl  A  Mdla  kura  is  three-fourths  of  an  odi, 
or  an  odi  filled  but  not  heaped.  The  ]  )hunds  also  use  the  following 
multiples  of  the  odi  or  choha : — 

2  Choha  ^     ...       ' =  1  Dhdri. 

...  =  1  Topa. 

...  =  1  Tukrl 

...  =  1  Adhpdi. 

...    r=    1   Pdi. 

The  weight  of  the  odi  varies  according  to  the  different  grains 
measured.  With  maize,  which  is  the  principal  crop,  it  averages  five 
sers.  An  odi  measure,  which,  when  filled  with  maize,  contains  five 
sers  of  that  grain,  will  contain   the  followings  weights   of  tHe  other 


4 

Do. 

0 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

grams  : — 

Miing  or  mash 
Masiir 

Sers. 
...       6 

Kangni 
Mustard 

Sers. 

-  4 

-  4 

Moth 
Wheat 

•••I    J." 

Karrak 

Khukhan 

Barley 

Rice  in  husk 

An  examination  of  the  odis  in  use  in  different  tracts  gave  broadly 
the  following  result  as  to  their  respective  capacity  :— 

V 
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Odis  in  use  in  the  tracts  of 


Tahsil  Haripnr. 


Tarbela 


Khalsa, 
Badnak. 


Kulai    and  I 


Kh&npnr,  Bagra,  Khari 
Gandgar,  and  Srikot. 

Jagal 

Haripur,  Kandi  Kahl, 
Kot  Najibulla.  M^akrai, 
and  Sarai  Salih. 


Tahsil  Abbott-abad. 


Kachi,  BabarMn,  fcher- 
wan,  and  Garhi&n. 


Bdi 

Dhamtanr,  Nawashahr, 
Mangal,  Nara,  and  Bakot 

i  Danna  and  Rajoia    ... 


Shingri 


Tahsil  Mansahra. 


(  Balakot,  Kag4n,  and 
\  Mansahra. 

[-  Garhian 

Konsh,  Garhi-Habibulla 
Shlnkiaii,  Bhogarmaiig, 
and  Agror. 


Bhair  kund 


Contain, 
when   filled 
with  maize. 


Sers. 

H 
5i 


4| 

4^ 
4i 


Land  measure. — The  old  land  measure  of  the  richer  lands 
Lower  Hazard  was — 


in 


3  Karo,  square 
20  Marias 

3  Kandls 

6      Do. 
12      Do. 


=  1  Maria. 
=  1  Kanal. 
=  Pdo  Rassi. 
=  Adh  Rassi, 
=  1  Rassi. 


Since  Sikh  rule  commenced,  the  rassi  has  dropped  out  of  use  ;  and  the 
land  has  been  measured  by  kandls  only.  The  bigah  of  four  kanals  also 
came  into  use  in  Khari. 

The  karo,  by  which  the  marla  is  measured,  is  a  double  pace  roughly 
5|  feet.  This  measure  makes  the  marla  agree  with  the  English 
square  rod,  and  the  kandl  equal  to  half  a  rood.  But  in  practice,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  measurement  was  not  chained  but  paced,  the 
measurement  was  slightly  larger. 

In  the  rest  of  Hazard  the  land  was  roughly  reckoned  according  to 
the  number  of  measures  (odis)  of  grain  with  which  each  field  was  sown. 
This  odi  measure  alway  refers  to  the  amount  of  maize  that  would  be 
sown  on  the  field,  maize  being  the  principal  crop  in  the  Hazdra  hills. 
Occasionally  a  poor  piece  of  land,  on  which  maize  would  not  ordinarily 
be  sown,  is  described  as   half  or    one-fourth   ( ek   do  kura )  an   odi 
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of  kangni,  but  such  an  application  of  the  seed  measure  to  land  is 
exceptional. 

The  odi  measure  in  its  application  to  land  is  still  less  exact  than 
it  is  when  confined  to  the  measurement  of  grain.  Applied  to  land, 
it  involves  not  only  the  variation  that  arises  from  the  different  capacity 
of  the  measure  in  each  tract  and  village,  but  also  a  further  variation 
attributable  to  the  different  qualities  of  each  soil.  On  rich  and 
manured  fields  the  seed  is  sown  thicker,  and  on  poor  land  more  sparsely ; 
in  the  former  instance  the  odi  of  seed  would  cover  only  1^  kanal, 
and  in  the  latter  case  at  least  2J  kanals.  As  an  average,  the  odi 
measure  applied  to  land  may  be  said  to  equal  two  kandls. 

The  multiples  of  the  odi  are  applied  to  the  measurement  of  land 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  odi  itself;  for  instance,  a  chatt  of  land  is  so 
much  as  60  odis  will  sow. 

Such  an  inexact  measure  is  applicable  only  to  a  rough  state  of 
society  and  agriculture,  in  which  land  has  little  value.  Ever  since 
annexation  the  practice  of  measuring  land  by  karos  and  kandls  has  been 
on  the  increase. 

At  this  Settlement  tlie  whole  of  the  land  has  been  measured  by 
chaining,  and  its  area  reckoned  according  to  the  kandl  in  vogue  in 
Lower  Hazard,  eight  kandls  being  equal  to  one  English  statute  acre. 

This  measurement  by  kandls  has  already  greatly  displaced  the  old 
odi  measurement  among  the  people.  The  latter  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  dispute  ;  and  quarrels,  the  decision  of  which  turns  upon  the  measure- 
ment of  the  land,  are  invariably  settled  by  the  new  measurement,  not 
by  the  old. 

The  Settlement  maps  of  each  village  are  drawn  on  the  following 
scales :- — 


No.  OP  ] 

ESTATBS  MBASUBKD  ON  THE  8CALH  OF 

TahsU. 

60  Karos  per 

inch-16 

inches  per 

mile. 

40  Karos  per 

inch-24 

inches  per 

mile. 

30  Karos  per 

inch-32 

inches  per 

mile, 

Total  estates. 

Haripur 

Abbott-abad 

Mansahra 

149 

81 

126 

115 

222 

54 

46 
66 
38 

310 
358 
218 

Total       ... 

356 

391 

139 

886 

The  use  of  smaller  scales  than  16  inches  per  mile  was  necessitated  by 
the  sraallness  of  the  fields  in  some  of  the  villages,  especially  those  in 
hill  tracts. 
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Harvest  measures, — A  few  of  the  harvest  measurements  can  also  be 
usefully  recorded  thus  : — 

5  Dhathds        =r  1  Piila. 

8    Do.  =  1  Gaddi. 

8  Gaddis  =  1  Gadda 

A  dhatha  is  a  handful,  i.  e.,  as  a  man  reaps,  he  uses  the  sickle  with 
one  hand  and  grasps  what  he  cuts  with  the  other  ;  when  his  hand  is  full, 
he  drops  what  he  has  cut ;  a  handful  so  gathered  is  a  dhatha.  A 
gadda  generally  weighs  about  32  sers.  A  trangari  is  so  much  as 
a  man  can  carry  on  his  head  ;  it  is  a  little  more  than  the  gadda. 

Trade  measures. — The  measure  of  weight  in  use  in  the  Haripur 
and  Nawashahr  towns  is  the  MaJmvAd  Shdhi  ser  of  100  Ganda 
rupees,  equal  in  weight  to  96  tolas  or  government  rupees.  It  is  locally 
caUed  the  pakka  ser.  In  the  town  of  Khdnpur  a?id  in  the  Mansahra 
Tahsilthe  ser  in  use  is  the  English  ser  of  80  tol^is  ;  it  came  into  use 
in  the  Khdnpur  town  about  1857,  and  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  about 
the  year  1855.  In  the  rest  of  the  district  the  Bahddar  Shahi  ser  is  in 
use ;  it  equals  82  tolas,  and  is  called  the  kacha  ser. 

There  are  a  few  local  exceptions,  e.  g.,  salt  is  sometimes  sold  in 
Bdldkot  and  Garhi  Habibulla  by  the  pakka  ser  in  vogue  at  Haripur  ; 
and  in  Kdgan  salt  and  ghi  are  sold  by  the  (  Gujars*  )  ser,  which  equals 
160  Gunda  Rupees,  or  154  J  tolas. 

Cloth  is  sold  in  Haripur,  Nawdshahr,  and  Kot  NajibuUa  by  the 
pakka  yard  ( gaz ),  which  is  one-sixteenth  (  one  gira)  longer  than  the 
English  yard.  In  the  towns  of  Khdnpiir  and  Baffa  the  English  yard 
has  been  used  since  1855.  In  the  rest  of  the  district  the  BahMar  Shdhi 
yard  is  used  ;  it  is  one-sixteenth  less  than  the  English  yard. 


CHAPTER   v.— THE  Settlemekt  of  Rights. 

1.     The  land  tenures  of  the  district  divide  themselves  into  two 
.    ^,       .,     classes:— 

The  rights  m  the  soil  /  rm 

of  two  classes,  those  of  (1).   The  Ownership  or  proprietary  right  to 

proprietors  and  those  of    ^j^q  gQif^  ^>y  which  the  owneris  entitled  to  engage 
*®°*"  ®'  for  the  Government  revenue  assessed  on  it,  and 

so  long  as  that  revenue  is  paid  by  him,  to  treat  it  as  his  own,  except 
80  far  as  it  may  be  encumbered  by  the  occupancy  rights  of  tenants. 

(2).     The  rights  of  tenants  who  hold  under  these  proprietors. 

If  a  proprietor  himself  cultivates  his  holding,  there  is  no  double 
tenure.  But  if  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  it  is  cultivated  by  tenants 
those  tenants  are  classed  either  as  tenants-at-will  or  as  tenants  with 
occupancy  right ;  in  the  former  case  the  proprietor  has  a  complete 
dominion  of  the  soil  so  long  as  he  pays  the  State's  Revenue ;  in  the 
latter  case  he  is  only  the  receiver  of  the  rent  fixed  by  law,  with  a  right 
of  reversion  and  pre-emption  in  respect  of  the  tenant's  occupancy. 
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2.  I  proceed  to  describe  first  the  proprietary  rights  and  the 
The  proprietary  tenures,  manner  in  which  they  have  been  dealt  with 
Their  origin.  at  this  Settlement.     Their  existing  status  is 

the  outcome  of  the  political  influences  of  three  separate  eras : — 

The  Da\irfini  rule,  a.d.  1747  to  1818    =  71  years. 

The  Sikh  rule,  A.D.  1819  to  1849         =  31     „ 

The  British  rule,  a.d.  1849  to  1874      =  26     „ 

Total        ...     128     „ 

If  the  description  (given  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  report)  of  the* 
events  which  took  place  in  Hazdra  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that,  excepting  the  Khdnpur  Gakkhars, 
few  of  those  who  now  own  the  soil  can  carry  their  title  back  beyond 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Dhunds  and  Karros,  Pathdns  and 
Jaduns,  Tanaolis  and  Swdthis,  were  then  all  equally  aggressors ;  the 
Dhunds  and  Rarr&ls  and  others,  in  so  far  as  they  were  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  domination  of  their  old  lords,  the  rest  as  invaders, 
driving  out  or  subordinating  to  themselves  the  weaker  families  whom 
they  found  in  the  country. 

3.  The  right  thus  asserted  or  acquired  by  the  strong  over  the  weak 
Description  of  the  old     ^as  popularly  termed  "Wirasat"  or  "Wirsa" 

wirasat  rights  before  Sikh  (  Anglicd  heritage ),  and  its  possessor  was 
^^^'  called  the  wdris  (Anglic^  heir).     In  fact,  as 

stated  by  Major  J.  Abbott  in  some  notes  left  by  him,  the  w6ris  was 
the  last  conqueror. 

In  the  popular  conception  this  right  was  complete  against  every 
one  except  the  Moghal  or  Daurdni  ruler.  It  did  not  exclude  the  idea 
of  payment  of  the  Land  Revenue  customarily  due  to  the  State  through- 
out India,  but  with  this  exception  the  wdris  or  the  community  of 
w^ses  asserted  their  right  to  do  what  they  willed  with  the  land,  and 
to  treat  all  other  occupants  as  mere  vassals  or  tenants-at-will. 

4.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  country  were  such  that  the 
The   priyUeges    which      tenure  of  the  land  did  not  entirely  agree  with 

existed  in  subordinatioxi  to  the  popular  conception.  The  rights  of  the 
*iiom-  wdrises  were  based  not  on  law,  but  on  political 

power  in  its  rudest  form.  They  therefore  found  it  Convenient  to 
associate  with  themselves  on  privileged  terms  any  strong  bodies  of 
tenantry  whom  they  found  in  the  country  or  were  able  to  locate  in  it. 
Such  were  the  relations  of  the  Mishwdnis  of  Srikot  to  the  Utmdnzai 
tribe,  of  the  Awdns  of  Garhi&n  to  the  Tanaoli  %ribe,  and  of  the  Awans 
of  Kandi  Mansahra  to  the  Swdthi  tribe.  Their  position,  though  it 
posseped  no  admitted  right,  was  superior  to  that  of  mere  tenants, 
inasjQQUch  as  they  paid  little  or  no  rent,  and  were  rarely  disturbed  in 
th^ir  holdings ;  its  principal  incident  was  their  liability  to  military 
service,  and  they  were  commonly  located  on  the  border,  on  lands  the 
right  to  which  was  disputed  by  the  neighbouring  tribes.    They  were 
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called  "  lakbans,"  that  is  to  say,  men  who  gird  ( b&ndhna  )  their  loins 
( lak  )  in  the  service  of  the  warises. 

In  other  cases  a  w^ris  tribe  would  content  itself  with  the  rich  lands 
of  the  valley,  and  leave  the  tenants  'of  the  hill  hamlets  almost 
undisturbed,  only  demanding  light  rents  and  petty  services  from  them, 
«uch  as  the  supply  of  wood  and  grass  for  winter  use.  The  hill  villages 
of  the  Jddiin  country,  near  Nawashahr  and  Dhamtaur,  are  instances  of 
this. 

5.  With  these  and  a  few  other  deductions  the  mass  of  the  non- 
The  condition  of  the  ten.    ^^'"^    body  enjoyed   no  apparent    privileges. 

aatry  prior  to  Sikh  rule.  ^^^  pohtical  condition  01  the  country  was, 
however,  such  as,  in  fact,  to  secure  one  privilege 
to  every  tenant.  Much  of  the  culturable  area  was  uncultivated,  so 
there  was  always  land  enough  to  give  every  tenant  a  holding ;  one 
wd.ris  might  evict  a  tenant,  but  another  of  the  same  or  of  an  adjoining 
tribe  would  welcome  him.  The  great  question  was  not  how  many 
acres  a  wkris  possessed,  but  how  many  hands  served  him.  The 
more  tenants  a  waris  or  a  community  of  warises  could  gather  round 
them,  the  greater  not  only  their  wealth  but  their  power.  So 
that  a  tenant  could  at  least  feel  sure  that  he  would  never  be  landless, 
nor  lose  his  status,  so  long  as  he  paid  the  customary  rents  of  the 
country  and  shared  the  ordinary  subserviency  to  his  landlord. 

6.  The  Sikh  conquest  turued  the  tables  on  the  wans  classes,  and 
Oh  *  trod     d   bv    ^^^^^^^  them  by  the  same  argument  by  which  a 

Sikh^mle.  century  before  they  had  crushed  others.    The 

Sikh  rulers  claimed  the  soil  as  the  State's  in  a 
peculiar  sense ;  in  such  a  sense  as  we  still  see  asserted  by  the  old 
Hindd  Rajahs  of  India,  they  claimed  to  be  sole  lords  of  the  soil,  and  to 
be  entitled  to  its  full  rent.  If  they  allowed  any  class  to  intercept  part 
of  the  full  rent,  and  to  pay  only  a  proportion  of  that  rent  to  the  State, 
they  did  so  merely  on  grounds  of  expediency.  As  soon  as  and  where- 
ever  they  were  strong  enough,  they  levied  from  all  classes  alike  a  full 
rent. 

The  rents  thus  levied  were  those  which  the  wdiises  had  before 
taken  from  their  tenantry,  whereas  before  the  tenantry  alone  paid  these 
rents ;  now  the  w^ris  classes  paid  them  too.  If  circumstances  permitted, 
ihe  Sikh  officials  levied  these  rents  by  direct  management ;  if  it  was 
inconvenient  to  levy  the  rents  by  direct  management,  they  farmed  them. 
The  result  in  either  case  was  the  complete  temporary  destruction  of 
ihe  dominion  of  the  old  wdrises. 

The  rights  of  the  w^ses  survived  by  suflTerance  only  in  villages 
which  the  Sikhs  gave  them  in  j^gir,  or  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
it  did  not  suit  them  to  interfere  directly ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Tarkheli  tracts  on  the  Indus,  the  Boi  jagir,  the  Swathi  chiefs*  jSgir, 
Agror,  Bhogarmang,  and  Kdgdn.  I  only  mention  the  principal 
instances ;  therp  were  numerous  other  smaller  instances  in  which,  for 
various  reasons  and  by  various  pretexts,  the  wdris  body  held  their 
own  more  or  less  completely. 
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But  the  general  result  of  the  Sikh  rule  was  to  destroy  the  old 
tenures  of  ihe  country,  aod  to  substitute  for  them  a  system  under  wlich 
every  one  alike  held  his  land  at  the  will  of  the  State,  and  on 
condition  of  his  paying  its  full  rent. 

Neither  by  temper  nor  by  habit  were  the  w&ris  classes  fitted  to 
submit  to  such  a  change.  They  lacked  the  agricultural  industry  that 
enabled  the  tenant  classes  to  pay  full  rent,  and  their  spirit  resented 
their  degradation  to  the  same  level  as  their  tenantry.  But,  as  has  been 
described  in  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  district,  the  swords  of 
the  Sikh  rulers  made  good  their  claim  to  rule  the  country ;  and  while 
many  of  the  waris  classes  fled  outlawed  by  the  share  which  they  had 
taken  in  opposing  the  Sikhs,  or  unable  to  fall  in  with  the  new  orders  of 
affairs  under  alien  rulers,  the  majority  necessarily  accepted  their- 
altered  status. 

7.  The  new  status  which  grew  up  out   of  this  confusion  began 
Khidorprescription.  to  be  popularly  described  by  the   i^rrn  khdd.* 

The  idea  conveyed  by  this  term  corresponds 
nearly  with  what  we  describe  as  prescription ;  it  was  applied  to  the 
land  which  a  wdris  actually  retained  or  held  during  the  confusion 
of  Sikh  rule  in  opposition  to  the  wirasat  or  heritage  to  which,  under 
the  antecedent  status  of  the  country,  he  was  entitled.  Thus  one  of 
the  old  warises  would  say — I  will  surrender  my  khdd  if  you  restore  to 
me  my  wirasat  Or,  used  by  one  of  the  inferior  classes^  originally 
excluded  from  the  waris  body  and  treated  as  tenants,  the  terra  khM 
indicated  his  claim  to  a  right  of  occupancy  on  the  score  of  his  long 
tenure.  If,  under  Sikh  rule  or  during  Summary  Settlement,  such  an 
occupant  had  held  his  land  in  direct  relations  with  the  State  free  of 
the  dominion  of  the  old  wdris,  he  would  put  a  still  further  meaning  on 
the  term  "  khdd, "  and  use  it  to  express  his  right  to  resist  the  reintro- 
duction  of  the  old  waris,  or,  in  other  words,  his  right  to  be  himself 
treated  as  proprietor  of  the  land  in  his  possession. 

8.  When  Major  J.  Abbott  was  deputed  to  Hazard  in  1847,  and 
The  mknner  in  which  the     gave  to  the  country  for  the  first  time  the  great 

•  claims  of  the  old  warises  benefit  of  a  moderate  assessment  of  the  State's 
were  treated  at  the  Suija-  demand,  numbers  of  the  old  waris  classes,  who 
maiy  Settlement  of  1847.  ^^^  ^^^  the  country  or  relinquished  the 
management  of  their  land  under  the  Sikh  rule,  returned  and  claimed 
back  their  lands. 

In  fact  when  the  people  saw  our  anxiety  to  deal  fairly  with  the- 
old  proprietary  classes  of  the  couAtry,  there  was  hardly  a  claim  which  the 
Sikh  Goveniment  had  ignored  or  overridden  for  30  years  past,  that 
was  not  now  pressed  again  on  Major  Abbott. 

Numbers  of  these  claims  were  decided,  most  of  them  without  any 
Judicial  record.     In  those  days,  when  so  much  of  the  culturable  land 

*  I  cannot  trace  the  Etymology  of  this  word.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  word  '*  Khana, "  (to  eat),  as  might  be  at  first  inferred  from  the  commoa 
phrase,  zamin  khana  (to  enjoy  possession  of  land). 
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was  waste,  there  was  not  that  difficulty  in  readmitting  an  old  memher 
to  his  former  place  in  the  village  community  that  there  is  now  when 
most  of  the  culturable  land  has  been  broken  up. 

But  both  in  1847,  when  Major  Abbott  made  his  first  Summary 
Settlement,  and  in  1852,  when  he  made  the  2nd  Summary  Settlement, 
his  time  was  limited,  and  the  calls  on  his  attention  were  multifarious. 
As  far  as  possible,  he  set  aside  the  old  Sikh  farmers,  and  placed  the 
village  leases  iri  the  hands  of  the  old  proprietors,  but  there  remained 
many  claims  undecided,  and  not  a  few  cases  (as  in  the  Haripur  plain, 
Bagra,  and  Kh^npur  ilaqas,  and  other  villages  elsewhere)  in  which  it 
was  not  possible  to  affirm  that  the  lessees  had  any  antecedent  title  to 
the  ownership  of  the  lands  leased  to  them. 

9.     The   incomplete   character   of  the   Summary   Settlement    of 

The  Board  of  Administra-     Hazdra  in  respcct  of  the  adjustment  of  claims 

tion'8    Circulars  deferring    to   rights   in  the  soil   was   Dot  peculiar  to  it 

thedeomonofciaimatoW    ^j^^^    j^  ^^^  ^]^^  Unavoidable   and   common 

until  the  commencement  of        ,  .      .   i.        /•    n  ,1        m  o   xii 

Eegular  Settlement  opera-  characteristic  of  all  the  Summary  bettlements 
tions.  made  at  annexation. 

Consequently  the  Board  of  Administration  found  it  necessary  to 
issue,  on  the  30th  May  1849,  a  Circular  ( No.  122  ),  from  which  I  subjoin 
the  following  extracts  : — 

"  It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Administration  that  numerous 
claims  to  fractional  shares  of  villages,  or  to  specific  lands  in  villages,  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  several  District  Courts  of  the  Punjab.  This  naturally  arises  out  of  the 
former  state  of  the  country,  and  it  is  certain  that  very  many  such  cases  must  ultimately 
be  decided  in  the  Revenue  or  Civil  Courts. 

"  2.  At  the  commencement  of  and  during  the  Sikh  rule,  numbers  must  have  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights  in  the  soil  by  more  i)owerful  neighbours  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Even  during  the  life-time  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  redress  was  not  always 
to  be  obtained,  and  after  his  decease,  in  proportion  as  the  checks  on  the  violence  and 
corruption  of  the  nobles,  kardars,  and  soldiery,  were  weakened,  such  acts  of  oppression 
became  more  frequent  and  more  successful. 

*«  3.  The  country  was  too  short  a  time  under  the  care  of  British  Officers  to  admit  of 
A  remedy  being  effectually  applied  to  evils  so  extensive,  and  the  late  hostilities  must  have 
greatly  added  to  the  cases  of  dispossession,  for  not  a  few  took  advantage  of  them  to  seize 
what  they  coveted  or  believed  to  be  their  own  by  ancestral  right. 

"  5.  It  becomes  therefore  important  how  to  deal  with  these  questions,  and  provide 
for  their  decision  agreeably  to  the  customs  of  the  village  communities  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  without  encouraging  frivolous  petitions,  or  weakening  the  just  titles  of  the 
present  occupiers  and  owners  of  land. 

"  6.  The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  disputes  regparding  rights  in  the  soil  can  be 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  a  new  country  in  a  Settlement  Office  only.  Jntil  the  lands  of 
a  village  have  been  measured,  and  its  constitution  ascertained,  it  is  impossible  to  limit  and 
determine  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  arrive  at  or  execute  a  decision  without  trenching  on 
the  rights  of  others,  not  parties  to  the  suit.  The  District  Revenue  and  Civil  Courts  have 
no  data  to  rely  on  till  the  Settlement  operations  have  been  considerably  advanced. 

"  7.  The  Board  consider  that  no  claim  of  this  description  should  be  heard  in  the 
Civil  Courts  till  an  order  has  been  passed  on  it  in  a  Settlement  Office,  where  less  regard 
is  paid  to  forms,  and  an  arrangement  by  compromise  or  arbitration  can  usually  be  made. 
And,  in  the  District  Revenue  Courts,  the  Board  consider  that  the  local  officers  should 
confine  their  attention  to  the  question  of  possesbion,  and  leave  to  the  Settlement  officers 
hereafter  the  decision  of  disputed  right ;  otherwise  they  will  be  overwhelmed  with 
claims  of  this  description,  and  be  unable  to  attend  to  more  pressing  duties.  Their  time 
will  be  spent  in  passing  orders  which  the  Settlement  Officers  will  hereafter  have  to  re-investi- 
gate on  very  different  data." 
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Subsequently  it  was  found  necessary  to  relax  these  stringent 
instructions,  reserving  the  decision  of  all  claims  to  land  until  the  com- 
mencement of  a  Regular  Settlement.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  January 
1852,  the  Board  of  Administration  issued  another  Circular  (  No.  2  ),  the 
purport  of  which  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  The  Board  of  Administration  have  for  some  times  held  nnder  consideration  the 
expediency  of  modifying  the  mles  laid  down  in  their  Circular  No.  122  of  the  30th  of  May 
1849.  With  this  view  the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Uivisions  were  invited,  and 
their  views  generally  oonour  with  those  of  the  Board.  I  am  therefore  directed  to  issae 
the  following  instrnotions. 

"  2.  When  the  Circular  above  quoted  was  issued,  it  was  supposed  tl^at  a  Regular 
Settlement  would  be  introduced,  generaUy  throughout  the  !Punjab,  at  a  very  early  period. 
In  this  expectation  the  Board  have  been  disappointed,  and  in  the  meantime  great 
inconvenience  has  been  experienced  from  suits  for  the  recovery  of  rights  and  interests 
connected  with  the  soil  being  inadmissible  in  the  local  courts. 

"3.  It  is  difficult  to  define  with  precision  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  rules  formerly 
i'JSTied  should  be  relaxed.  The  Board  prefer  pointing  out  the  general  principle  which 
shoald  guide  onr  officers  in  hearing  and  adjudicating  such  cases  ;  the  Board  therefore 
propose  that  it  shall  rest  with  the  Commissioners  and  Deputy  Commissioners  to  exercise 
their  discretion  in  deciding  what  claims  call  for  immediate  trial,  and  what  may,  without 
detriment  to  the  parties  interested,  lie  over  until  the  Settlement. 

"  4.  The  Board  desire  that  such  cases  only  should  be  disposed  of  in  which  a  final 
order  can  be  clearly  given  without  prejudice  to  the  general  interests  of  the  village 
community,  and  in  which  hardship  and  injustice  would  evidently  be  entailed  by  delay  to 
individuals.  Cases  which  will  admit  of  delay,  or  are  of  so  peculiar  and  intricate  a  nature  as 
only  to  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  the  Settlement  Officer,  should,  after 
pTeliniinary  investigation,  be  set  aside  until  his  arrival,  with  an  order  recorded  thereon  to 
the  above  effect,  copy  of  which,  on  unstamped  paper,  might  be  given  to  the  litigants.'* 

The  course  contemplated  in  the  last  part  of  the  4th  paragraph  of 
tJie  preceding  Circular  was  only  partially  carried  out.  It  followed 
naturally  from  the  course  taken  by  Government  that  the  people  looked 
more  and  more  to  the  impending  Regular  Settlement  as  the  occasion  on 
which  a  full  and  complete  hearing  would  be  given  to  all  their  claims. 

In  the  cases  in  which  claims  were  filed,  the  difficulties,  referred 
to  in  the  3rd  paragraph  of  the  Circular  of  1852,  were  felt  with 
especial  force  in  Hazara.  It  takes  some  time  for  a  newly-annexed 
district  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  our  policy  as  to  the  land 
and  those  of  our  predecessors.  The  people  did  not  understand  for  a  few 
years,  that  our  Land  Revenue  leases  would  become  under  our  rule,  a 
valuable  property.  As  the  Summary  Settlement  ran  on,  they  gradually 
awoke  to  the  recognition  of  this  fact,  and  many  claims  arose.  Persons 
who  had  relinquished  their  holdings  or  share  in  the  village  management 
claimed  readmission  ;  and  the  status  of  different  classes  of  occupants, 
whether  they  should  be  considered  owners  of  the  soil  and  hold  corres- 
ponding shares  in  the  lease,  or  be  treated  as  mere  tenants,  became  the 
subject  of  dispute.  As  the  value  of  land  rose  year  by  year,  the  people 
became  more  and  more  interested  in  such  questions. 

How  difficult  it  was  for  the  Civil  Officers  to  decide  such  cases  in  a 
country  where  there  were  no  previous  records,  and  no  previous  measure- 
ments, will  be  readily  understood.  And  to  have  attempted  to  have 
done  so  in  a  great  number  of  cases  would  have  been  to  disturb  the 
arrangements  of  the  Summary  Settlement  to  an  extent  which  was 
inexpedient,  unless  a  new  Settlement  were  at  the  same  time  made. 

V 
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The  troubles  of  1857-58,  occurring  as  they  did  just  when  the  term 
of  the  2nd  Summary  Settlement  expired,  aggravated  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  new  Settlement.  But  in  1862  Settlement  operations 
were  commenced.  The  state  of  aflFairs  then  found  to  exist  in  regard 
to  pending  claims  for  rights  was  thus  described  in  a  memorandum  on  the 
necessity  of  a  new  Settlement  of  Hazdrd,  written  by  Sir  R.  H.  Davies, 
the  then  Secretary  to  the  Punjab  Government,  dated  April  1862  :* 

*'  Under  instractiona  from  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  I  have  to-day  had  a  conversation 
with  Major  Adams  regarding  the  preparation  of  a  record  of  rights  in  the  soil  in  the  Hazara 

District. 

"  It  appears  that  Mr.  Cust,  when  officiating  as  Financial  Commissioner,  directed  that 
a  record  should  be  drawn  up,  if  possible,  by  April  1862.  Captain  Adams,  with  the  object  of 
doing  something  towards  this  end,  employed  Mirza  Azim  Beg,  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner, 
and  the  Fatwdris  of  the  Haripur  Tahsil,  in  measuring  and  mapping  the  village  lands. 
No  demarcation  of  boundaries  was  previously  undertaken.     ' 

"  To  understand  the  state  of  landed  property  in  this  district  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  under  the  Mahomedan  Government  the  proprietary  clans  contributed  but 
little,  if  anything,  towards  the  revenue,  and  enjoyed  a  virtual  independence.  They  resisted 
the  domination  of  the  Sikhs,  who  therefore  expelled  many  of  them,  such  as  the  Turins, 
Gnjars,  Dilazaks,  and  Gakkhars  from  their  lands,  and  throughout  Lower  Hazara  collected  the 
revenue  by  Kankut  from  the  chief  cultivators.  Under  the  temporary  revenue  arrangements 
adopted  under  our  rule  these  clans  have  in  no  instance  recovered,  what  they  still  however 
claim  to  be,  their  dormant  rights.  Occasional  orders  may  have  been  given  by  District 
Officers  affirming  or  rejecting  such  claims,  but  there  has  been  no  general  investigation  made 
or  any  authoritative  principle  of  decision  laid  down.  The  great  majority  of  caseb  are  still 
unsettled.  Engagements  for  the  payment  of  the  Land  Revenue  have  in  some  cases  been 
taken  from  individual  members  of  the  clans,  but  without  reference  to  their  hereditary 
rights  or  those  of  their  co-sharers  ;  but  the  partial  recognition  of  them,  thus  given,  has 
rendered  a  final  Settlement  even  more  necessary  than  before. 

"  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  some  instances  the  clans  have  lost  almost  every  remnant 
of  possession.  In  one  case  the  tribe  of  the  Jadiins,  who,  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  have 
maintained  their  position,  collect  from  the  villagers  nothing  but  the  **  Kandar,"  a  kind  of 
house-tax;  yet  it  is  said  that  they  retain  amongst  themselves  an  account  of  the  pieces  of  land 
inheritable  (  according  to  their  pretensions )  by  each  coparcener,  and  continue  to  mortgage 
and  sell  them  amongst  themselves,  although  the  actual  occupants  hold  the  soil  under  an 
entirely  different  partition.  The  JadCins  cherish  tenaciously  the  remembrance  of  their 
titular  rights,  and  the  village  occupiers,  fearful  of  coming  ag^ain  at  some  future  time  under 
their  domination,  think  it  prudent  not  to  withhold  some  nominal  acknowledgement  of  their 
pretensions.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  these  claims  should  be  HCt  at  rest 
one  way  or  other  ;  and  as  it  appears  certain  that  the  shreds  of  titles  are  clung  to  only 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  full  possession  by  force  whenever  our  rule  may  pass  away,  it  may 
prove  advisable  to  exclude  them  finally  from  the  new  record  of  rights,  and  thus  give  sta- 
bility to  the  present  state  of  occupancy, 

"  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  great  difficulty  of  adjusting 
a  record  of  rights  is  the  fact  that  certain  clans  exist  whose  former  rights  are  not  disputed, 
and  who  regard  themselves,  and  are  regarded  by  the  existing  occupiers,  as  likely  to  regain 
possession  in  the  event  of  the  present  political  ord«»r  of  things  being  disturbed.  It  is 
not  in  our  interest  that  any  such  groundless  hopes  should  be  fostered  by  the  uncertainty 
of  law. 

'^  Other  difficulties  present  themselves,  but  they  are  analogous  to  those  which  have 
been  overcome  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  many  townships  the  intermixture  of 
lands  is  so  great  as  to  render  their  separate  demarcation  impossible.  The  circumstances 
too,  that  members  of  the  old  clans  have  frequently  been  admitted  to  engagements  as 
farmers,  in  which  position  they  have  exercised  all  the  rights  of  ownership,  renders  the 
determination  of  proprietary  right  more  complicated  than  it  would  otherwise  be  ;  for  it 
should  have  been  mentioned  that  the  cultivators  in  such  instances  have  not/  under  our 
rule,  attained  to  the  position  of  proprietors,  and  have  not  been  at  liberty  to  sell  or  mort- 

*  Portions  of  the  memorandum  not  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter  are 
omitted. 
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g&ge  their  holdingrs.  But  havingf  paid  the  reveime  throughout  the  times  of  the  Sikhs,  they 
seem,  in  the  absence  of  any  superiority  over  them,  better  founded  than  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment farmer,  to  have  a  strong  claim  to  be  made  hereditary  cultivators,  or  even  owners  of 
their  actual  holdings.  The  right  of  permanent  occupancy  was  not  known  or  asserted 
previous  to  our  rule,  but  it  is  a  custom  in  some  villages  adjoining  Chach  to  give  a  per* 
manent  right  of  cutivation  to  cultivators  who  have  made  or  bought  wells. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  from  the  foregoing  recital,  that  there  are  urgent  reasons  for 
making  a  settlement  of  rights  as  speedily  as  may  be  practicable.  As  it  is,  old  unsub- 
stantial claims,  politically  and  industrially  noxious,  retain  vitality  only  because  not  finally 
negatived  by  our  courts ;  others  of  equal  antiquity,  but  capable  of  acknowledgment,  require 
legal  confirmation  (such  may  be  that  of  some  of  the  heirs  of  parties  dispossessed  on  account 
of  the  part  they  took  against  us  in  the  second  Sikh  war ) ;  others,  again,  require  only 
authoritative  definition  and  the  negation  of  untenable  antagonism. 

"  I  recommend  therefore  that  a  Begular  Settlement  for  20  years  of  the  Haripur 
Fergannah  be  at  once  commenced  under  Major  Adams'  superintendence." 

o.  .      .    #  .       .  10.     When    the    operations    now    under 

state   of  anairs  at  com-  .  \    ,  •       -io/»o      t 

mencement  of  present  Set-  report  Were   Commenced   by  me   m   1868,    1 

tlement  operations  in  1868.  found  that  during  the  previous  six  years  some* 

♦Boundary  disputes  634  3^000    Settlement    cases    had    been,  decided. 

Proprietary    claims  1,731  besides  which  there  was  a  pending  file  of  1,467 

Add  for  the  returns  claims  to  rights  in  land.f    But  this  pending 

^!f  ^L^^'^ir^*'^  7^5  file  did  not,  by  any  means,  represent  the  number 

are  missing,  say  735  '   /        ^  >      r 

01  cases  really  awaiting  Settlement. 

The  half  supported  way  in  which  the  Settlement  operations  of 
1863  to  1868  had  been  protracted,  had  discouraged  the  filing  of  claims. 
And  whole  classes  of  disputes,  such  as  the  cases  between  the  lessees  and 
the  occupants  of  the  Haripur  plain,  and  those  between  jagirddrs  and  the 
occupants  of  the  j&gir  lands,  were  not  on  the  file  at  all.  In  fact, 
though  Settlement  operations  had  been  proceeding,  the  only  real  pro- 
gress that  had  been  made  in  the  settlement  of  the  rights  was  the 
demarcation  of  village  boundaries,  and  little  or  nothing  had  been 
done    towards  actually  putting  in  force  a  new  Settlement. 

11.     In  proceeding  to  compile  a  record  of  rights,  the  first  step  to 

,.  be  taken  in  each  village  was  to  draw  up  a 

in  order to*reinI)7e^douU8    statement  of  the  holdings,  and  to  decide  on  the 

concerning  proprietary  pos-     nature  of  the  possession  hitherto  enjoyed  by 

session.  ^j^^  occupants. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  a  Regular  Settlement  is  that  the  engage- 
ments for  the  State's  Revenue  are  made  with  the  owners  of  each  village; 
therefore  in  districts  which  have  been  regularly  settled,  the  system 
imder  which  a  village  community  pays  that  revenue  becomes  an  index 

f  A  khasra  measurement  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  greater  poition  of  the  district 
had  also  been  carried  out.  The  uncultivated  lands  were  omitted  from  the  measurement, 
and  in  the  hill  villages  no  field  maps  were  made.  The  khasras  were  left  in  the  rough,  and 
were  not  attested.  Moreover,  the  Patwaris  in  preparing  them  were  directed  to  avoid  raising 
any  question  as  to  rights,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  entering  against  each  field  its  actual 
cultivator t>r  occcupant  (JTii^iz).  Litigants  occasionally  refer  to  these  papers  (calling 
them  sarsari  papers)  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  them  some  evidence  to  support  their  own 
side  of  a  dispute.  But  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  their  preparation  ( above  detailed), 
great  care  is  needed  in  drawing  inferences  from  them.  They  are  incomplete  records,  and 
they  were  never  duly  attested ;  so  it  is  impossible  to  rely  on  them  with  safety. 
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to  proprietary  possession.  But  under  a  Summary  Settlement  there  is 
not  necessarily  any  guide  of  this  nature. 

In  Hazara,  in  the  majority  of  villages,  the  Summary  Settlement 
leases  were  enjoyed  by  the  proprietors  in  the  ratio  of  their  proprietary 
possession ;  but  there  were  a  number  of  villages  in  all  parts  of  the 
district,  and  especially  in  its  southern  portion,  in  some  of  which  it 
could  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  lessees  were  mere  farmers,  and  in 
others  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  proprietary  right 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  lessee  or  of  those  who  held  under  him.  An 
obvious  instance  of  the  former  nature  is  one  in  which  the  lessee  levied 
heavy  grain  rents  from  occupants  whom  he  admitted  to  be  the  w^rises 
of  the  village.  An  instance  of  the  latter  nature  is  one  in  which  neither 
lessee  nor  occupants  were  of  the  old  wdris  class,  and  the  lessee  had 
levied  cash  rent  (  chakota  )  under  the  Summary  Settlements,  these 
rents  being  in  excess  of  the  revenue,  but  not  so  much  in  excess  as  to 
afford  any  decided  indication  of  the  light  in  which  the  two  parties 
originally  regarded  them  in  1853. 

To  meet  these  cases  the  1st  of  the  Hazard  Settlement  rules  was 
enacted ;  it  required  the  Settlement  Officer,  after  preparing  a  list  of 
the  holdings  ( naksha  surat  deh  )  in  each  village,  to  declare  what 
persons  were  in  proprietary  possession.  By  the  awards  thus  made, 
doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  possession  of  all  persons  were  decided, 
and  (Rule  2  )  it  remained  for  those  who  considered  themselves 
aggri-eved  by  the  decision  to  bring  suits  to  esta)>lish  their  claims.  In 
cases  in  which  the  awards  were  not  disputed,  I  presume  that  they  have 
now  become  final,  more  than  three  years  having  elapsed  since  they  were 
made  {vide  Hazdra  Settlement  rule  No.  65,  and  Act  IX  of  1871, 
Schedule  II,  No.  44  )  but  the  point  is  open  to  doubt. 

12.    In  deciding  the  Judicial  suits  brought  at  this  Settlement,  the 
Period  of  limitation  in    S^^t  ^^^  most  important  question  that  came 
suits  to  recover  rights  fixed    up  for  consideration  was  the  period  of  limi- 
by  the  Settlement  rules  of    tation  within  which  claims  to  the  ownership  of 
•^^^^*  land  should   be   admitted.     In  all  the  other 

Eegular  Settlements  of  the  Punjab  this  period  was  12  years  previous  to 
British  annexation.  But  there  were  special  difficulties  connected  with 
the  acceptance  of  this  limit  in  Hazard.  It  carried  us  back  to  the  year 
3  837,  when  the  Sikh  rule  had  caused  a  great  disarrangement  of  the  old 
rights  in  the  soil.  In  his  Summary  Settlement  Major  Abbott  had 
restored  persons  who  had  been  out  of  possession  for  more  than  12  years. 
And  the  real  basis  of  the  ownership  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  was  the 
wirasat  status,  which  existed  prior  to  Sikh  rule.  If  we  had  from 
the  first  distinctly  negatived  all  claims  to  recover  possession  lost  more 
than  12  years  prior  to  British  rule,  it  would  have  been  comparatively 
easy  to  maintain  that  ground.  But  the  action  taken  at  the  1st  Sum- 
mary Settlement,  and  the  fact  that  in  not  a  few  important  cases  claims 
going  back  to  more  than  12  years  prior  to  our  rule  had  not  been  dis- 
tinctly negatived,  were  alike  embarrassing. 
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At  the  time  the  question  came  up  for  decision,  Haz&r&  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature  (III  of  1870); 
under  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Lieutenent  Governor  of  the 
Punjab  to  pass  laws  for  Haz4ra.  Accordingly,  the  then  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  late  Sir  Donald  McLeod,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Melvill,  the  OflBciating  Financial  Commissioner,  decided  on  the 
grounds  above  stated  that  it  was  advisable  to  extend  the  period  of 
limitation  for  suits  brought  to  recover  rights  in  the  Haz&rd  Settlement 
Courts  to  the  year  preceding  the  Sikh  conquest ;  that  is  to  say,  to  a 
period  which  varied  in  different  tracts  of  the  district  from  30  to  15 
years  preceding  British  annexation  ;  and  a  provision  to  this  effect  was 
inserted  (Rule  3)  in  the  Hazdrd  Settlement  Rules,  passed  under  Act  III 
of  1870.  The  rule  passed  did  not  make  it  obligatory  on  the  Settlement 
Courts  to  restore  all  such  rights,  but  left  it  to  their  discretion  to  restore 
them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to  reject  the  claim  entirely  "  if  it  appeared 
inequitable  or  incompatible  with  the  existing  status  and  usages  of  the 
country.*' 

At  the  same  time  the  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
that  had  prevailed  in  all  the  other  first  Settlements  of  Punjab  Districts, 
remitted  the  stamp  duties  on  plaints  brought  in  the  Settlement  Court, 
and  directed  that  all  plaints  should  be  received  on  eight-anna  paper. 

These  two  measures  gave  to  the  people  the  utmost  facility  for  prose- 
cuting in  the  Settlement  Courts  all  disputes  concerning  the  rights  to 
the  soil,  and  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  the  most  liberal  concession 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people  that  the  subject  admitted  of. 

The  policy  of  such  a  discretionary  temporary  extension  of  the 
period  of  limitation  for  the  recovery  of  rights  in  the  soil  must  always 
be  a  matter  of  dispute.  But  I  would  urge  that  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  rights  in  the  soil  have  all  been  adjusted,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  fully  the  position  of  affairs  as  they  stood  in  1868.  In  that 
year  we  had  before  us  the  settlement  of  a  great  number  of  intricate 
disputes  and  tenures  ;  and,  looking  to  the  position  of  Haz^r^  on  the 
frontier,  and  to  the  strong  feelings  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  their 
old  heritage  (wir^sat)  rignts  to  the  soil,  it  was  judged  expedient  not  to 
shut  any  claimant  out  of  Court  merely  on  a  close  rule  of  limitation,  but 
to  aUow  every  man  to  show  what  his  old  heritage  was  immediately 
before  Sikh  rule,  leaving  it  to  the  Settlement  Judicial  Courts  to  judge 
whether  it  was  equitable  or  expedient  to  revive  these  rights  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

In  Appendix  6  of  this  Report  will  be  found  a  classified  return  of 

the  Judicial  suits  decided  at  Settlement.     The  suits  by  persons  out  of 

possession  for  recovery  of  their  old  proprietary  rights  are  included  in 
those  shown  under  head  11,  viz, : — 

IntheHaripurTahsfl     3,190 

„      Abbott-abad  Tahsfl     3,066 

„      Mansahra  Tahsil    3,257 

Total        ...    9,613 
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But  this  head  of  the  return  also  includes  cases  of  disputed  status ; 
only  a  portion  of  the  whole  number  shown  under  it  are  cases  in  which 
claimants  sought  to  recover  rights  of  which  they  lost  possession  more 
than  12  years  before  our  rule.  Such  claims,  when  decreed,  have  been 
adjudicated  with  every  care  and  consideration  towards  those  who  had 
held  possession  in  the  interim,  that  the  case  admitted  of. 

While  we  were  bound  to  hear  the  claims  submitted  to  us,  our 
object  has  been  to  support  the  status  of  the  Summary  Settlement  as  far 
as  possible,  and,  where  a  claim  was  admitted,  to  decree  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  cause  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  the  existing 
status.  The  cases  are  few  in  which  a  member  of  the  old  TTaW^  class 
has  been  denied  all  footing  in  his  old  heritage  ;  on  the  other  hand,  short 
of  refusing  such  men  a  modemte  recovery  of  their  old  status,  we  have 
maintained  in  a  privileged  position,  as  owners  or  as  hereditary  tenants, 
those  who  obtained  possession  during  Sikh  rule,  and  had  continued  to 
hold  the  land  under  our  own  rule. 

13.  Another  special  provision  of  the  Hazdrfi  Settlement    Rules 

«  i.i.1        i.  T»  1   >!   n  ««-     ( R^l^  No.  4  )  related  to  the  cases  in  which 
Settlement  Rule  4.  Cases      \        o-i  i.     i-<  x      i    j  12       x   j  xi. 

of  confiscated  villages.  the    bikh    Government    had    connscated  the 

rights  of  the  old  waris.  It  was  presumed  that 
the  British  Government,  as  the  successor  of  the  Sikh  Government, 
could  in  such  cases  now  bestow  the  ownership  on  whom  it  pleased. 
Accordingly  the  rule  empowered  the  Settlement  Authorities  to  do  this 
(if  not  found  inexpedient  on  other  grounds),  after  a  full  investigation 
of  all  claims  that  might  be  advanced  either  by  the  occupants  or  by 
the  old  waris.  The  rule  was  framed  to  meet  the  cases  of  the  Turin, 
Turk,  and  Dilazak  families,  who  formerlj^  owned  96  villages  in  the 
Haripur  plain,  and  those  of  the  Gakkhar  family,  who  were  ousted 
from  the  Khanpur  ildqa  by  the  Sikhs  in  1831  A.D.  The  rule,  however, 
has  been  utilized  only  in  the  case  of  the  Khdnpur  iMqa.  The 
treatment  of  the  rights  of  this  ildqa  is  described  further  on  in  paras. 
55 — 57  of  this  chapter. 

14.  The  5th  and  6th  of  the  Settlement  Rules  related  to  mortgage 
Mortgage  claims,  Rules  5     claims.     Up  to  the  1st  January  1867,  when 

and  6  of  the  Settlement  Act  XIV  of  1859  ( the  Limitation  Act  then 
"il®s.  current  in  India)  was  extended  to  the  Punjab, 

there  was  no  limitation  placed  on  the  recovery  of  old  mortgages  of 
land  by  the  original  proprietor.  By  the  extension  of  that  Act  to  the 
Punjab  on  the  1st  January  1867,  a  period  of  60  years  from  the  date  oi 
mortgage,  or  from  the  date  of  the  last  written  acknowledgment  thereof, 
became  the  period  of  limitation  in  mortgage  suits. 

This  limitation  was  an  innovation  on  the  previously  accepted 
customs  of  the  people,  of  the  intended  enactment  of  which  they  had 
received  no  notice,  and  it  placed  the  mortgage  suits  of  the  Hazard 
Settlement  under  a  limitation  that  had  not  applied  to  similar  claims  in 
districts  previously  settled. 
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For  these  reason^  the  5th  of  the  Hazdi4  Settlement  Rules  suspended 
the  operation  of  the  new  limitation  upon  mortgage  suits,  pending  the 
completion  of  the  Settlement. 

The  6th  of  the  Settlement  Rules  provided  for  the  compulsory- 
registration  of  all  mortgages  and  of  the  terms  on  which  they  are  held. 
Tliis  rule  was  repealed  by  the  Punjab  Government  on  the  20th  June 
1871,  in  order  to  lighten  the  Judicial  work  of  the  Settlement ;  but  at 
the  time  it  was  repealed,  nearly  all  the  mortgage  cases  had  been 
registei-ed.  As  it  was  repealed  in  June  1871,  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
re-enactment  of  the  Settlement  Rules  contained  in  the  Supreme 
Government's  Regulation  of  the  5th  January  1872. 

15.  There  have  been  hardly  any  cases  under  the  remaining 
sections  of  Chapter  A  of  the  Settlement  Rules. 
The  provisions  of  the  last  section  concerning 
preemption  were  rendered  unnecessary  by   the 

enactment   of  the  sections   on   that  subject  contained  in   the    Punjab 
Laws  Act  (IV  of  1872). 

16.  In  Part  A  of  Appendix  6  of  this  Report  will  be  found  a 
return  of  the  whole  numberof  suits  for  rights 
other  than  claims  by  or  against  tenants,  concern- 
ing occupancy  right  which  have  been  decided 
during  the  operations  under  report.     The  total 


The  remaining  Section  of 
Chapter  A  of  the  Hazara 
Settlement  Eules. 


Total  No.  of  suits  for 
rights  decided,  not  being 
cases  under  the  Tenancy 
Kegulatiou. 


figures  are— T 


Decided  in  1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74  and 
3  quarters 
1874-75 

Total 


No.  of  cases. 

9 

257 

1,835 

6,546 

2,933 


5,468 


17,048 


The  following  statement  shows  details  of  the  decision  of  these 
cases.  The  compulsoiy  cases  of  registration  of  mortgage  claims  under 
the  repealed  Settlement  Rule  6  are  deducted  in  the  3rd  column  of 
the  statement : — 
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17.  The  average  size  of  these  suits  was  39  acres,  and  of  the 
Average  .i»>  of  »nit8  ;      decrees  In  the  favor  of  plaintiffs  21  acres.    The 

percentage  decreed  to  plain-    percentage  of  eases  decreed  to  piaintin,  in  wnoLe 
*iff'  or  in  part,  was  57. 

The  cases  in  which  execution  has  been  sued  out  are  40  per  cent, 
of  the  decrees  passed  in  the  favor  of  plaintiffe.  In  every  ease  in  which 
execution  has  not  been  sued  out  through  the  courts,  enquiry  has  been 
made  concerning  the  effect  given  to  the  decree,  and  a  report  of  the 
result  of  the  enquiry  has  been  put  up  with  the  Judicial  record.  In  some 
cases  effect  was  given  to  the  decree  by  the  parties  themselves,  thus 
rendering  execution  proceedings  unnecessarv.  And  in  cases  in  which 
occupants  sued  for  and  obtained  decrees,  declaring  their  status  to  be 
of  a  proprietary  nature,  no  execution  proceedings  were  necessary  other 
than  to  give  effect  to  the  decree  in  the  khewat  and  record  of  rights. 

18.  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  notice  a  class  of  holders  who 
Malik  Eabzas.  occupy  an  interinediate  position  between  that 
The  number,  eirtent,  and    of  the  proprieter  and  of  the   tenant.     These 

nature  of  their  tenures.        are  the  Mdlik  Kabzas.    The  number  and  extent 
these  holdings  in  each  Tahsil  is  as  follows  : — 


HoUingt  of  Malik  Kabzas, 

Per  cent  of 

cultivated 

area  held  by 

M41ik 

Eabzas. 

1 

Tabsil. 

No.  of 
holdings. 

Acres 
cultivated. 

Haripdr        

Abbott-abad 

Mansabra 

379 
908 
638 

I 
2,803 

2,581 

7,386 

2 
2 

6 

1      Average  size 
Vof  holding,   6i 
1  acres. 

Total  district 

1,926 

12,769 

3 

The  Mdlik  Eabza  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  the  proprietor  of  his  hol- 
ding only.  He  is  ordinarily  not  chargeable  with  any  rent,  except  the 
Revenue  demand  and  cesses  due  on  his  holding ;  but  he  is  not  a 
member  of  the  coparcenary  body  of  village  proprietors,  and  can  claim 
no  interest  in  the  village  common,  except  the  user  of  grazing  wood  and 
grass  to  the  extent  of  his  personal  wants. 

This  tenure,  which  exists  not  only  in  Hazard,  but  also  in  the 
adjoining  districts  of  the  Rawalpindi  Division,  is  one  that  has  from 
time  to  time  excited  unfavorable  comment.  The  objection  urged 
against  it  is  that  it  creates  a  breach  in  the  common  responsibility  of 
the  village  owners  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  State's  Revenue, 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  recognizes  a  class  of  owners  who  do  not  share 
this  responsibility.     My  own  view  of  the  tenure  is  that  it  does  not 

W 
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in  fact  have  this  effect.  The  objections  urged  against  the  tenure  seem 
to  me  to  give  it  a  higher  status  than  it  really  possesses.  The  Mdlik 
Kabza  is  not  on  the  same  footing  as  the  members  of  the  village 
proprietary  body.  He  is  in  fact  an  occupant  holding  subordinately 
to  the  proprietors,  but  whose  status  and  position  so  nearly  approach 
that  of  the  true  proprietors  as  to  enable  him  to  retain  all  the  profits  of 
his  holding. 

The  term  by  which  we  describe  the  tenure  (  Mdlik  Kabza),  no 
doubt,  dates  from  our  own  rule.  But  the  tenure  itself  is  not  our  crea- 
tion. The  stronger  the  old  proprietary  bodies  are,  the  more  jealous 
they  are  of  the  admission  of  outsiders  to  the  same  privileges  as  their 
own.  But  in  examining  the  tenures  of  a  tract  we  frequently  meet 
with  individuals  who,  by  favor  of  the  proprietary  body,  or  by  the  help 
of  extraneous  influence,  have  held  their  land  for  generations  or  years 
free  of  rent.  Such  were  the  "  TeH''  or  charitable  grants  given  from 
time  immemorial  to  faqirs  and  to  other  individuals  following  a  religious 
profession.  Grants  were  also  made  under  the  same  name  to  individuals 
on  other  grounds  than  religion.  An  old  Sikh  madfiddr  occupied  a  like 
position.  And  where  one  of  the  old  waris  class  recovered  his  village 
at  annexation  after  years  of  dispossession  during  the  Sikh  rule,  it  was 
only  reasonable  to  allow  some  privileges  of  this  nature  to  those  who  had 
been  prominent  in  the  village  management  during  the  dispossession  of 
the  wdris. 

In  the  instances  first  mentioned  it  would  be  as  contrary  to  past 
prescription  to  impose  on  these  holdings  rent,  in  addition  to  the  State's 
demand,  as  it  would  be  to  decree  the  Malik  Kabzas  full  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  the  proprietary  body. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  urged  in  the  arguments  against  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Malik  Kabza's  tenure,  that  if  an  occupant  does  not  pay  to 
the  village  proprietary  any  of  the  profits  of  his  holding,  he  is 
presumably  on  the  same  footing  as  those  proprietors.  But  there  are  valu- 
able privileges  attaching  to  the  proprietary  system  of  our  village 
communities  other  than  the  receipt  of  rent  profits  from  tenants.  And 
if  a  holder,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  excluded  from  those  privileges, 
the  mere  fact,  that  in  respect  of  rent  he  has  enjoyed  a  privileged  position, 
would  not  justify  his  introduction  into  the  full  privileges  of  the 
proprietary  body. 

And  after  weighing  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question* 
these  facts  remain,  that  the  proprietary  bodies  will  allow  aliens  to  be 
recorded  as  Malik  Kabzas,  whom  they  will  not  admit  as  coparceners  to 
their  own  body.  -And  that  different  Settlement  Officers,  one  after 
another,  find  themselves  all  equally  constrained  to  accept  the  tenure 
and  record  it.     Instances  of  the  tenure  exist  in  every  tract  in  Hazard. 

19.     I  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the    claims  of  the 

Right  of  tenants.  non- proprietary     (ghairwdris     or     khddi      or 

Number  and  extent  of    mazdrah)  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  been  dealt 

holdings.  with.   The  importance  of  the  subject  in  Hazkra 

will  be  apparent  from  the  following  statement  showing  the  proportions  in 

which  the  land  of  each  Tahsil  is  cultivated  by  proprietors  or  by  tenants  :-— 
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20.  At  the  time  the  Settlement  operations  under  report  w^re 
Proceeds  to  review  the  commenced,  the  discussions  which  ended  in  the 
claims  of  the  older  tenants  enactment  of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  (XXVIII 
to  theprotection  of  the  State,  ^f  1358)  ^^j.^  ^t  their  height.  In  February  1870, 
when  the  Hazdr^  Settlement  Rules  were  enacted,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able that  the  results  embodied  in  that  enactment  should  not  be  accepted 
for  Hazara  without  further  enquiry.  Accordingly  the  Settlement  Rules 
contained  provisions  (  Rules  10 — 17  )  enabling  the  Settlement  OflBcer  to 
institute  enquiries  into  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  the  tenants,  and  to 
give  eflfect  to  the  results  ascertained  during  those  enquiries. 

In  April  1871  I  submitted  a  report  on  the  subject,  in  which  I 
recommended  that  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  should  be  enforced  in 
Hazdra  with  certain  additions,  of  which  the  principal  were  aimed  at 
giving  a  wider  protection  to  the  occupancies  of  the  tenants  than  was 
afforded  by  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act.  The  full  correspondence  on  tlie 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Punjab  Gazette  of  the 
13th  February  1873 ;  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  reproduce  the  whole 
of  that  correspondence,  but  I  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
main  grounds  which  influenced  Government  to  the  decision  at  which 
they  eventually  arrived. 

21.  At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  (  paras.  3 — 7 ),  in  describ- 
The  status  of  the  tenant  ing  the  status  of  proprietary  rights  during  the 
classes  prior  to  Sikh  rule.  Sikh  rule,  and  during  the  period  immediately 
preceding  it,  I  have  already  made  some  remarks  bearing  on  the  status 
of  the  tenants.  I  have  stated  that  the  only  rights  which  took  any 
defined  form  in  the  period  preceding  Sikh  rule  were  those  of  the  wdris 
classes,  and  that  these  depended  not  on  any  administration  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  ruler,  but  on  the  political  strength  of  the 
wdrises, — in  fact  on  the  right  of  the  strong  over  the  weak. 

But  the  wdrises,  though  monopolising  the  political  strength  of  the 
country,  constituted  only  a  minority  of  the  population,  and  there  were 
always  a  large  body  of  agriculturists  holding  under  them.  I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  the  more  privileged  of  these  sub-holders  refeiTed  to  in 
para  4  above,  as  these  have  now  for  the  most  part  obtained  the  status 
of  proprietors.  But,  after  deducting  these  privileged  classes,  there  still 
remained  a  great  number  of  tenantry.  In  those  days  the  state  of  society 
was  very  different  from  that  which  grows  up  under  British  rule.  Law- 
may  be  said  not  to  have  existed ;  the  different  classes  of  socitey  each 
enjoyed  a  certain  well  understood  status,  and  the  relations  of  all  classes 
to  each  other  depended  on  custom.  These  customaiy  relations  were  no 
doubt  in  individual  instances  frequently  invaded  and  disregarded  by 
the  caprice  of  the  stronger ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and 
the  constitution  of  society  were  such  that  members  of  the  lower  agri- 
cultui-al  classes  were  not  ordinarily  subject  to  such  a  complete  social 
displacement  as  occurs  under  our  rule  by  the  process  known  to  the 
Law  as  the  eviction  of  a  tenant-at-will.  This  at  least  is  certain  that 
such  evictions  were  rarely  due  to  quarrels  concerning  rent ;  they  were 
prdinarily    provoked  by  infractions  of  tribal  usage  or  of   personal 
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obligations  to  a  superior,  by  feuds  and  quarrels,  or  by  the  intrigues  of 
a  tenant  with  the  rivals  or  enemies  of  his  lord.  In  weighing  the  pre- 
sent claims  of  the  tenant  classes  to  secured  occupancy  ri^ts,  it  is 
important  to  recollect  this  distinction,  for  the  Tenancy  Law  as 
now  constituted  is  based  on  a  different  conception  of  the  ordinary 
use  of  a  proprietor's  power  to  evict  a  tenant ;  the  provisions  of  that 
law,  which  are  calculated  eventually  to  affect  most  vitally  the  social  status 
of  the  tenant  classes,  are  those  which  support  a  proprietor  in  evicting 
members  of  the  tenant  classes  merely  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
higher  rents. 

22.  Under  the  Sikh  rule,  as    described   above  in  para.  6,  all 
Their  statos  during  Sikh    classes  held  their  land  alike  at  the  will  of  the 

mle.  State.    The  great  aim  of  the  Sikh  rulers  was  to 

raise  from  the  land  as  large  a  revenue  as  possible.  Those  who  paid 
that  revenue  they  protected ;  those  who  defaulted  in  paying  it,  they 
evicted ;  in  neither  case  had  they  any  respect  for  the  antecedent  status 
of  the  occupants  of  the  soil.  In  so  far  as  they  abated  their  full  claims 
in  any  tract,  they  did  so,  not  out  of  respect  for  any  man's  rights,  but 
purely  on  grounds  of  temporary  expediency. 

23.  The  effect  of  the  British  Summary  Settlements  of  1847  and 

1853,  and  indeed  one  of  their  chief  objects,  was 

Their  treatment  under    to  restore  the  old  privileges  of  the  proprietary 

mente!*^^  Summary  Settle-     ^j^^^  ^  ^  jj^^i^^  ^^^^^      g^^  g.^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^ 

of  our  first  dealings  with  the  district,  the 
eistablished  policy  of  the  British  Government,  under  which  the  older 
tenants  were  always  protected  in  their  cultivating  occupancy,  was  kept 
in  view ;  and  Major  Abbott  uniformly  restrained  the  proprietors  from 
arbitrarily  evicting  tenants. 

This  policy  was  continued  by  the  Deputy  Commissioners  who 
succeeded  Major  Abbott.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  written 
records  of  the  tenures,  the  tenants  were  protected  under  the  Summary 
Settlement  to  an  extent  which  in  effect  exceeded  the  limits  of  our 
ordinary  policy.  If  a  proprietor  under  the  Summary  Settlement 
attempted  to  evict  a  tenant,  on  the  ground  that  the  tenant  had  been 
located  by  him  only  three  or  four  years  before,  and  the  tenant  resisted 
the  eviction,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  held  for  more  than  12  years, 
the  officer  who  heard  the  dispute  had  no  materials  on  which  to  base 
his  decision,  except  such  oral  evidence  as  was  adduced  by  each  side ; 
and  as,  in  the  total  absence  of  any  previous  records,  hard  sweaiiug 
might  be  resorted  toby  both  sides  with  practical  immunity,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  our  courts  generally  declined  to  allow  tenants  to 
be  evicted,  pending  the  decison  of  their  rights  at  the  Regular  Settle- 
meut. 

24.  Both  Major  Becher  and  Captan  Adams,  who  held  charge  of 
ConclusionB  consequently     the   district  during  the  ten  years  succeeding 

adopted.  Major  Abbott's  departure,  held  strong  views  on 

the  necessity  of  protecting  the  occupancy  of  the  majority  of  the  tenant 
classes,  and  I  believe  that  those  views*  were  based  much  on  the  same 
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grounds  as  those  on  which  ( as  above  detailed )  my  own  have  been 
formed.     In  my  report  on  the  subject  I  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  I  beliove  that  the  idea  that  we  can  rightly  or  wisely  divest  onraelyes  of  responsi- 
bility in  tliis  respect  is  one  that  in  Hazara  is  at  present  foreign  alike  to  the  minds  of 
the  tenants  and  to  the  minds  of  the  proprietors  themselves;  and  that  if  we  were  to 
deny  those  tenants  the  protection  of  permanent  rights,  and  make  them  tenants-at-will  of 
the  proprietors,  we  should  degrade  them  to  a  position  of  insecurity  lower  than  they  have 
ever  previously  003upied.  I  believe  also  that  the  proprietors  of  Hazara  are,  as  a  class, 
lamentably  deficient  in  those  principles  of  generosity  and  fair  dealing  without  whioH 
their  investment  with  unlimited  powers  over  their  tenants  could  only  result  in  the 
material  degradation  of  the  tenantry  and  ill  fame  to  the  Government  that  permitted  it.  The 
tenantry  of  Hazard  are  a  very  numerous  body,  and  have  prospered  grreatly  under  our  rule ; 
they  are  a  thrifty  set,  well  off,  contented,  and  well  disposed  to  our  rule.  To  out  oS 
from  them  the  protection  of  the  State  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  would  imme- 
diately and  materially  lower  their  present  prosperity,  discontent  them  with  our  rule, 
indefinitely  retard-  much  promibing  agricultural  improvement,  and  destroy  a  cardinal 
element  of  the  stability  of  our  revenue ; — all  this  evil  to  confer  on  the  proprietors  a 
privilege  which  the  previous  history  of  the  country  has  taught  all  classes  alike  to  regard 
as  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  State,  and  which  those  proprietors  would  therefore  content 
tedly  see  retained  in  our  hands. " 

25,  Such  is  a  short  account  of  the  considerations  upon  which 
The  views  of  the  fionor-     Government  decided  that  there  were  no  reasons 

able  the  Lieutenant  Gover-  for  excepting  Haz^r4  from  the  ordinary  policy 
nor  on  the  subject.  of  our   Indian  Government,  under  which  the 

occupancies  of  the  tenant  classes  are  largely  protected.  In  the  7th 
paragraph  of  his  minute  on  the  subject,  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  wrote: — 

**  It  will,  I  presume,  be  acknowledged  that,  if  the  appreciation  of  suitable  rights  of 
occupancy  in  the  soil  be  under  any  circumstances  expedient,  it  would  be  in  a  district 
like  this,  where  the  agriculture  is  incapable  of  full  development  without  the  constant 
exertion  of  self-remuuprated  labor,  where  the  cultivators  are  as  yet  numerous,  thrifty  and 
prosperous,  where  a  multitude  of  needy  and  petty  projHrietors,  differing  little  from  their 
tenants  in  wealth  or  knowledge,  cannot  be  trusted  not  to  ill  use  them  ;  where  the  original 
relations  between  the  two  classes,  if  ever  defined  at  all,  are  lost  in  obscurity  ;  where  the 
landlords  owe  in  UHiny  instances  their  property,  and  in  all  its  appreciable  value,  to  the 
British  Government,  and  where  the  tenants,  without  any  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietary  class,  have  since  the  annexation  maintained  the  status  which  the  circum- 
stances of  preceding  times  had  enabled  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  hold  undisturbed,, 
and  where  they  have,  for  half  a  century  past,  been  encouraged,  by  the  continuous  action 
of  two  succeeding  dynasties,  to  prosecute  the  difficult  and  laborious  cultivation  of  their 
hill  terraces  without  fear  of  yearly  eviction  by  their  landlords.'' 

26.  Still  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  tenant  classea 

should  be  protected  remained  for  decision. 
rihtldfSrHwTrr''^  During  the  first  Regular  Settlements  in  the 
"^        °^  *        Punjab  every  tenant  who  had  held  his  land  for 

12  years  continuously  antecedent  to  the  date  of  the  Settlement  was 
commonly  recorded  as  possessing  a  right  of  occupancy.  In  1868  the 
passing  of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  introduced  a  different  definition  of 
a  tenant's  occupancy  right ;  the  incidents  which  were  to  be  regarded  as 
proof  of  a  tenant's  title  to  an  occupancy  right  were  defined  principally 
in  Section  5  of  the  Act,  but  the  6  th  Section  of  the  Act  went  beyond  these 
definitions,  and,  with  certain  limited  exceptions,  aflBrmed  a  right  of 
occupancy  to  all  tenants  entered  as  possessing  such  a  right  in  Settlement 
records  drawn  up  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  followed 
that  the  tenants  of  a  district  brought  under  Regular  Settlement  for  the 
first  time  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  would  receive  a  much 
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more  limited  measure  of  protection  than  those  of  districts  settled  prior 
to  its  passing.  In  the  former  districts  (and  Haz&r^  was  one  of  them) 
Section  6  of  the  Act  would  be  inoperative,  and  no  tenant  would  be  pro- 
tected except  so  far  as  he  came  within  the  technical  definitions  contained 
in  Section  5,  or  unless  he  were  protected  by  a  decree  of  court  passed 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Act  (Section  2),  or  by  a  distinct  usage 
capable  of  being  proved  under  its  8th  section. 

A  comparison  of  the  technical  definitions  of  a  tenant's  occupancy 
right,  contained  in  Section  5  of  the  Act,  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
tenant  classes  in  Hazdrd,  showed  that  if  those  definitions  only  were 
relied  on,  a  great  mass  of  tenants  who  were  fairly  entitled  to  occupancy 
rights  would  be  excluded  from  such  privileges.  (The  detailed  circum- 
stances will  be  found  in  the  published  correspondence  above  alluded  to, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here).  In  consequence  the  Government 
decided  to  add  to  the  definitions  of  occupancy  right,  enacted  in  Section  5 
of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  the  following  special  definitions,  expla- 
nations, and  exceptions  for  the  HazAr^  District : — 

"Every  tenant  who  either  himself  or  through  hie  predeoessors  has  oontinnonsly 
oocnpied  his  holdiug  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Summary  Settlement  of  1847,  or  who 
has  oontinnonsly  occupied  his  holding  from  a  period  within  the  first  Summary  Settlement, 
paying  no  proprietary  rent  other  than  the  share  of  Land  Revenue  and  cesses  rateably 
chargeable  to  his  holding,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  right  of  oooupanoy  in  the  land  so 
occupied. " 

'*  Explanation  1. — Predecessors  include  a  person  from  whom  an  existing  tenant  has 
purchased." 

**  Explanation  2.~Tenancies  interrnpted  during  Sikh  rule,  and  revived  in  the  same 
Tillage  prior  to  the  second  Summary  Settlement,  are  continuous  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section.  Similarly  exchanges  of  fields  prior  to  the  second  Summary  Settlement,  and 
exchanges  within  the  meaning  of  section  7,  are  not  a  breach  of  continuous  tenure.'* 

"  Exception  1. — No  occupancy  rights  shall  be  awarded  to  village  servants  in  respect 
of  land  held  by  them  in  remuneration  for  their  customary  services.  '* 

"  Exception  2. — No  tenant  shall  be  awarded  a  right  of  occupancy  in  land  of  which 
the  proprietary  title  is  owned  by  his  own  tribe,  unless  he  has  been  excluded  from 
proprietary  heritage  in  the  tribal  system.  '* 

"Exception  3.— No  tenant  shall  be  awarded  occupancy  rights  in  respect  of  the  land 
of  groves  and  fruit  gardens  originally  planted  by  the  landlord." 

The  2nd  clause  of  Section  9  of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  which 
negatives  all  claims  to  occupancy  rights  in  the  common  lands  of  a 
pattidari  village,  was  also  struck  out  as  inapplicable  to  the  Hazdrd 
District,  except  so  far  as  it  had  been  embodied  in  the  2nd  exception  to 
Section  5  above  quoted. 

Certain   th  r  alte   ti  n  ^^'     "^    ^^^    other    alterations    in    the 

made  inthe^Mjab  T^anoy  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  were  found  to  be  required 
Act  before  applying  it  to    before  it  could  be  applied  to  be  the  Hazdrd 

the  Haz^a  District.  District. 

An  addition  was  made  to  Section  11,  declaring  that  in  suits  for 
enhancement  of  rent,  the  rents  of  tenants  claiming  under  the  special 
definitions  enacted  for  Hazard  should  not  be  enhanced  beyond  a  certain 
liinit.    The  limit  thus  fixed  for  tenants  claiming  under  the  first  ground 
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is  30  per  centum  less  than  what  is  payable  by  tenants- at-will,  pro- 
vided that  the  tenants'  occupation  "  have  continued  undisturbed  from 
a  time  previous  to  the  famine  of  1783;"*  and  in  all  other  cases  of 
tenants  claiming  under  the  special  definitions  for  Hazdrd,  15  per  centum 
less  than  the  rents  payable  by  tenants-at-will. 

In  Sections  21,  22,  23,  25,  and  28  the  dates  fixed  for  proceedings 
in  ejectment  and  relinquishment  cases  were  altered  to  suit  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  district.  And  Section  27  was  altered,  so  as  to 
enable  an  ejected  tenant  to  retain  his  right  to  products  not  gathered  at 
the  time  of  his  ejectment. 

28.  These  points  being  decided  on  the  5th  April  1873,  a  regula- 
Enactment      of       the      ^^^^  ^^  enacted  under  33  Victoria  Chapter 

Hakr^  Tenancy  regulation  III,  Section  1,  embodying  the  provisions  of 
in  aooordance  with  aboTe  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  altered  to  the  extent 
decision.  ^  above    described.     This    enactment,  with   the 

amending  regulation  (necessitated  by  an  error  of  drafting),  enacted  on 
the  1st  April  1874,  now  constitute  the  Tenancy  Law  in  Hazard. 

29.  In  order  to  give  eflfect  to  the  sections  of  this  law  that  define 

the  circumstances  under  which  a  tenant  is 
ten'^^tunderXvelwh^^e  entitled  to  occupancy  rights  a  list  showing 
been  decided,  and  entries  the  tenants  OT  each  Village,  and  the  lands  occu- 
made  in  the  Settlement  pied  by  each,  was  drawn  up.  In  this  list, 
record  accordingly.  opposite  the  name  of  each  tenant,  the  state- 

ment (1st)  of  the  tenant  and  {2ndly)  of  the  proprietor  to  whom  he  is 
subordinate,  as  to  the  origin  and  circumstances  of  the  tenancy,  have 
been  i-ecorded.  These  statements  were  taken  in  the  presence  of  the 
village  community.  In  cases  in  which  the  two  statements  agreed,  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  awarded  the  status  of  the  tenant  according  to 
them.  Where  they  disagreed,  they  were  sifted  bj'-  the  Superintendent 
in  the  presence  of  the  village  community,  and  an  award  made  by 
him  in  accordance  with  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  true  facts  of 
the  case.  In  making  such  awards,  if  we  have  on  the  whole  leaned  to 
any  side,  the  leaning  has  been  in  the  direction  of  giving  occupaucy 
rights  to  tenants.  If  the  recent  origin  of  a  tenant's  holding  could  not 
be  affirmed  with  some  certainty  in  a  summary  enquiry  at  which 
nearly  the  whole  village  was  present,  it  seemed  to  me  fair  that  he 
should  be  recorded  as  possessing  an  occupancy  right  until  the  contrary 
be  proved  in  a  Judicial  suit  by  the  proprietor.-f- 

These  awards  form  the  basis  of  the  entries  in  the  Settlement 
record  concerning  the  occupancy  right  of  the  tenants.  Practically 
they  amount  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  ;  in  cases  in  which 

*  It  was  not  intended  to  put  this  date  so  far  back.  The  year  1783  was  adopted 
owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  a  part  of  xny  report.  The  date  recommended  was  the 
commencement  of  Sikh  rale.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  ^tering  the  date  now.  The 
point  is  unimportant. 

t  The  paper  in  which  these  awards  are  contained  is  called  **  Kaksha  Tankfb  Hakiik 
Mazara'in,*'  and  will  be  foimd  in  the  xnisceliaueoos  fil^  x>£  each  TiHage* 
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they  were  based  on  the  concurrent  statements  of  both  proprietor  and 
tenant,  I  presume  that  no  court  would  set  aside  the  awara  except  on 
very  strongly  established  proof  of  error ;  and  in  cases  in  which  the 
papers  show  the  facts  to  have  been  disputed,  and  the  award  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Superintendent  after  enquiry,  I  presume  that  it 
becomes  final  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  from  its  date  ( vide  Hazdrd 
Settlement  Rule  No.  65,  and  Act  IX  of  1871,  Schedule  II,  No.  44). 

30.     Referring  to  the  contents  of  Part  B  of  Appendix  6  of  this 

No.  of  Judiciftl  suits  heard  Report,  it  will  be  seen  that  very  few  claims 

concerning  tenants*  occu-  have  been  brought  to  contest  the  awards  thus 

pancyrightB.  giy^n.    The  figures  are— 

Suits, 

i  Under  Section  5  of   the 
Suits  by  tenants  for  J      Regidation  ...     175 

right  of  occupancy.^  On  other  grounds  (  Sec- 

(     tionS)...  ...     228 

Suits  by  owners  to  rebut  rights  of  occupancy 
awarded  to  tenant  ...  ...  *..       14 

To  this  may  also  be  added  the  suits  by  owners 
to  eject  tenants,  as  probably  in  most  instances 
involving  a  dispute  concerning  the  tenant's 
occupancy  right      ...  ...  ...     742 

Total        ...  1,146 

Proportion    of  tenants,  31.     In    the    foUowing     Statement   the 

whose  occupancy  rights  are    results  of  the  whole  investigation  into  the  tenants 
Becured.  occupancy  rights  are  shown : — 
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S2.     The  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  subleasing  by  tenants 
Subtenancies  ^^  present  exists  in  Hazdrd  can  be  here  appro- 

priately noticed.      The  existing  number  and 
area  of  sub-tenancies  are : — 


No  of- 
holdings. 

Acres 
cultivated. 

Area  per     • 
holding. 

In  Tahafl  Haripnr 

In  Tahsil  Abbotta-abad  ... 

In  Tahsil  Mansahra 

497 
641 
629 

1,109 
1,540 
1,489 

Acres. 
22 

2*4 

2-4 

In  total  district 

1,767 

4,138 

23 

Three  cases  in  the  Bagra  il<4qa  excepted  ;  the  only  part  of  the 
Haripur  Tahsil  in  which  the  practice  exists  is  the  Khdnpur  iUqa. 

In  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil  the  practice  exists  in  every  ildqa,  but 
it  is  mainly  prevalent  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Tahsil.  In  the 
small  Danna  ti-act  alone  (which  adjoins  the  Khiinpur  ildqa,  and  has 
less  than  half  its  area)  there  are  181  sub-tenancies  holding  432  acres. 

The  practice  is  also  found  in  every  part  of  the  Mansahra  Tahsil, 
except  in  Agror,  Bhogarmang,  and  Kagdn,  where  scarcely  any  cases 
of  it  exist. 

In  nearly  every  case  in  the  Haripur  and  Mansahra  Tahsils  the 
tenants  who  have  thus  subleased  a  portion  of  their  holdings  are  tenants 
with  right  of  occupancy.  But  in  one -third  of  the  cases  in  the  Man- 
sahra Tahsil  the  tenants,  under  whom  sub- tenants  hold,  have  no  occu* 
pancy  rights. 

That  the  practice  is  not  of  late  origin  may  be  inferred  from  the 
feet  that  of  the  total  number  of  sub- tenants,  801  holdings  of  1,880  acres, 
have  themselves  an  occupancy  right  in  their  land.  Of  these  801  cases  1 58 
occur  in  the  Mansahra  TalisH,  and  the  rest  in  the  Haripur  and  Abbott- 
abad  Tahsils. 

The  rents  (cash  or  kind)  paid  by  these  sub-tenants  are  necessarily 
much  heavier  than  those  paid  by  the  tenants  themselves. 

33.  The  uncultivated  lands  of  the  Hazard  hills  are  of  exceptional 
The  tenure  of  the  unculti-     value.     The   question  of  their  tenure  divides 

▼»ted  lands.  itself  into  four  heads,  the   rakha  or  hay  fields, 

the  waste  strips  between  the  cultivated  fields^  the  village  common^  and 
the  State  forests. 

34.  Before  our  rule,  and  during  the  first  few  years  after  armexa- 
Private  rakhs  or  grass     tion,  the  giass  lands  in  the  hill   villages  were 

preserves*  enjoyed  by  the  village  occupanta  for  the  most 
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part  in  common,  but  a  few  years  after  annexation,  when  cultivation, 
population,  and  cattle  had  greatly  increased,  and  milch  produce  had 
become  much  more  valuable  than  before,  the  grass  lands  adjoining 
each  man's  cultivated  holding  began  to  be  more  carefully  preserved  to 
his  exclusive  use.  At  the  present  time  no  agriculturist,  either  pro- 
prietor or  tenant,  in  the  hill  villages  considers  his  holding  complete 
unless  it  includes  a  rakh  or  grass  field  in  addition  to  the  arable  fields. 
From  the  beginning  of  Sdwan  (14th  July)  to  the  end  of  Kdtik  (13th 
November)  these  rakhs  are  closed  by  the  persons  who  hold  them,  in 
order  to  allow  the  grass  crop,  which  grows  luxuriantly  during  the 
autumn  rains,  to  grow  up  and  mature.  When  it  has  ripened  and  dried, 
it  is  cut  and  stacked,  and  supplies  the  main  fodder  for  the  cattle 
during  the  winter  months.  For  eight  months  of  the  year,  commencing 
with  the  end  of  Kdtik,  after  the  hay  crop  has  been  cut  and  stacked, 
the  grass  fields  are  geneially  regarded  as  available  to  the  village  at 
large  for  the  grazing  of  their  cattle. 

35.  These  grass  rakhs  are  further  supplemented   by  the  grass 
The  field  boundariea  in     which  grows   on  the  borders  of  the  cultivated 

hill  villages.  fields  in  the  hill  tracts.     Owing  mainly   to  the 

hilly  character  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  in  these  villages,  narrow 
strips  of  cultivated  land  are  necessarily  left  between  the  cultivated 
fields.  These  strips  or  boundaries  generally  bear  grass  of  a  finer  quality 
than  what  is  grown  on  the  rakhs. 

36.  The  data  given  in  the  following  Statement  show  the  extent 

statistics  of  the  ^aste  ^^^  *t«  ^^^^^  S"«  ^^\^  ?°  severalty  as  grass 
lands  showing  the  area  held  rakhs  and  neld  Dounaaries,  as  also  the  man- 
in  severalty  and  as  village  ner  in  which  the  rest  of  the  waste  lands  are 
<^o"^™^^-  held.     The   State  forests,  and  the  land  under 

Municipalities  and  Cantonments,  are  excluded  from  the  Statement : — 


Held  in  severalty. 

'  1 
1 

> 

Held  at  village 
common. 

^* 

Tahsil. 

60 
n 

< 

64,927 
1,27,240 
1,07,346 

Grave  yards  and 
beils  of  rivers 
and  torrents. 

Village  grazing 
grounds      and 
forests. 

5 

1 
1 

Haripur 

Abbott-abad 

Mansahra 

29,881 
25,953 
38,442 

1,423 
921 
729 

46,266 
22,147 
19,151 

1,20,689 
1,13,196 
5.39,320 

2,53,186 
2,89,457 
7,04,988 

Total  district  ... 

94,276 

2,89,513 

3,073 

87,564 

7,73,205 

12,47,631 
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or  the  s^e  in  percentages : — 


Haripur 

11-8 

217 

0-6 

18-3 

47-7 

100 

Abbott-abad    ... 

90 

44  0 

0-3 

76 

391 

100 

Mansahra 

6-6 

162 

01 

2-7 

76-5 

100 

Total  district  ... 

7-6 

23-2 

0-2 

70 

620 

100 

37.     The  grass  lands  held  as  rakhs  are  in  nearly  every  case  situate 

Uncultivated  village  com-    in  the  immediate   vicinity  of  the  village  site 

^^^'  and  of  the  principal  blocks  of  cultivation  ;  the 

more  distant  lands  being  generally  used  as  the  common  pasture  grounds 

of  the  village. 

In  some  few  cases  definite  rakhs  have  not  yet  been  attached  to  the 
holdings  of  the  occupants  ;  in  these  instances  a  certain  portion  of  the 
waste  is  annually  set  aside  in  the  autumn  for  hay,  and  when  the  hay  is 
ripe,  each  occupant  of  the  village  cuts  as  much  as  he  needs. 

All  the  residents  of  the  village,  whether  owners,  tenants,  or  non- 
agriculturists,  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  common  grazing  grounds. 
They  have  also  hitherto  been  allowed  to  collect  fallen  wood  for  fuel, 
and  to  cut  timb<>r  for  their  houses  free  of  any  charges  on  the  part  of 
the  village  owners. 

The  residents  of  villages,  which  have  no  timber  within  their  own 
bounds,  are  allowed  to  cut  wood  for  agricultural  implements,  and  to 
collect  dry  wood  for  entertainments  from  the  bounds  of  adjacent 
villages  in  the  same  tract  free  of  charge.  They  have  ordinarily  no 
privileges  except  these  in  the  bounds  of  other  villages. 

In  a  few  cases  villages  have  claimed  and  been  awarded  rights  of 
user  in  the  waste  of  adjoining  vilages ;  viz. : — 


Tahsa. 


Haripur 


Abbott-abad 


Villages  in  which  non- 
residents have  privileges, 


Shidi  (ilaqa  Khdnpur) 


Gorakki,  Bihakki,  Nilor, 
Bhat,  in    ilaqa  Eachi. 

Nilor,  Gorakki,  Bhat 
Banda^  Loharau,  in  ilaqa 
Kachi. 

Ehanda  Rhii,  in  il&qa 
Sherwan. 


Villages  to  the 

occupants  of  which 

these  privileges 

belong. 


Hatar 

Makkhan 
Dobandi 


Description  of  privilegeB. 


The  right  to  cut  grass  on 
the*  Sarras  hill  lands  in 
Shadi.  (  Decree  dated 
11th  October  1868). 

iThe  right  to  cut  grass 
(  decrees  dated  2$th 
August  1858  and  26th 
October  1869). 

Eight  to  graze  and  cut 
grass  (  decree  dated  l^th 
August  1873  ). 
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Tahsll. 


Abbott- abad 
concluded. 


Mansahra . 


Villages  in  which  non- 
residents have  privileges. 


Villages  to  the 

ccupants   of  which 

these  privileges 

belong. 


Gali  Banian,  Ohhitri, 
Baddan,  B&ndi,  Mansdr, 
Katwal,  Maira,  in  ilaqa 
Kawashahr. 

Timarkhoia,  in  ilaqa 
Bhairkund. 


Nawashahr 


Miri       Mokarrab 

Shah. 
Mari        Shahwali, 

Bhairkund,  Upper 

and  Lower  Ham- 

sherian. 


Description  of  privileges . 


The  right  to  cat  wood 
(decree  dated  9th  October 
1860). 

Right  to  graze  cattle  and 
cut  grass,  except  when  the 
rakhs  aie  closed.  (Decree 
dated  20th  September 
1871). 


The  above  notes  are  condensed  from  the  statements  on  the  subject 
contained  in  the  administration  papers  of  each  villasfe.  In  the  event 
of  disputes  arising  concerning  rights  of  user  in  the  waste  lands  which 

are  village  common,  the  stipulations   recorded  in   the  administration 

paper  of  the  village  concerned  should  be  referred  to. 

38.     The  necessity  for  preserving  the  Hazara  Forests  attracted  the 
The  conservation  of  the     attention   of   Government  immediately  after 
Forests.  annexation.    Under  the  authority  contained  in 

The  rules  of  1855.  the  Punjab  Forest  Rules  *  the  Chief  Commis- 

sioner, on  the  19th  January  1857,  sanctioned  rules  for  the  management 
of  the  Hazard  Forests.     The  principal  provisions  of  these  rules  were  : — 

(1).  That  no  trees,  large  or  small,  should  becut  without  permis- 
sion of  the  authorities ;  village  residents  obtained  this, 
permission  from  the  police  stations  under  the  control  of 
the  Deputy  Commissioner ;  contractors  and  builders  by 
application  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  district. 

(2).  That  all  except  agriculturists  should  pay  stated  fees  for  the 
timber  Used  by  them,  half  of  which  formed  a  fund  from 
which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  forest  conservancy,  and 
the  other  half  was  paid  to  the  village  owners. 

(3).  No  ground  to  be  cleared  of  trees  with  a  view  to  cultivation 
without  the  consent  previously  obtained  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner. 

(4).     Grass  not  to  be  fired  in  the  vicinity  of  forests. 

(5).     Firing  trees  and  cutting  torches  from  growing  trees  prohibited. 

The  system  was  only  imperfectly  enforced  in  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  district,  such  as  Kagan.  And  the  cases  were 
frequent  in  which  valuable  forest  was  cleared  without 
sanction,  in  order  to  bring  new  land  under  cultivation* 
But  though  the  system  was  a  rough  one,  and  admitted 
both  of  abuses  by  our  ofiicials  and  evasions  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  yet  on  the  whole  it  worked  well,  and  its  bene- 
fits are  apparent  in  the  great  number  of  young  trees  of 
the  more  valuable  descriptions  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  more  valuable  forests. 


*  Vide  ^ohedole  No.  1  appended  to  Act  IV  of  1872. 
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For  some  years  previous  to  the  commencement  in  1 868  of  the 
Settlement  operations  under  report,  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  a  more  complete  system  of 
conservation  to  the  more  valuable  Hazard 
Forests  pressed  itself  on  the  attention  of  Government.  The  more 
valuable  timber  in  the  forests  near  Murree  was  much  overcut  for  the 
buildings  of  that  station  ;  large  cuttings  were  made  for  Government 
and  by  contractors  in  the  Kdgan  Cedar  Forests  under  no  adequate 
control,  and  upon  no  system  ;  and  the  increasing  demands  for  fuel  for 
the  Rawalpindi  city  and  cantonment,  with  the  prospect  of  a  much 
larger  consumption  on  the  completion  of  the  projected  Railway  to  that 
station,  indicated  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  forests  in  the 
Khanpiir  hills  at  the  south  of  the  district.* 

To  supply  the  want  thus  felt,  the  Forest  Regulations  of  1870 
and  1873  were  enacted  by  Government.  These  rules  maintained 
generally  the  system  of  Forest  management  in  force  under  the  rules 
of  1855,  but  involved  one  important  innovation  on  them.  These 
Regulations  directed  that  due  provision  being  first  made  for  the  ordinary 
wants  of  the  villages  in  whose  bounds  the  forests  stood,  the  more  valu- 
able forests  should  be  reserved  a^  State  forests  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  at  large. 

reserved  as    State 


The  state  forests  reserved 
under  these  Begolations. 


40.    The  areas    thus 
forests  are  as  follows  : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

00 

cs 

•s 

•a 

1 

No.  of  estates    from 
whosebounds  waste 
lands     have    been 
reserved. 

Total 
waste  area. 

Sq.  miles. 

Area      . 
reserved  as 
State 
Forest. 

Sq.  miles. 

Per  cent,  of  wa4te 
area  thus  reserved. 

Tahsil  or  Ilaqa. 

Calculated 
on  the  total 
waste  area 
(column  4). 

Calculated 
on  the 

waste  area 
of  the 
villages 
affected 

(column  3). 

Haripur 

Abbotta-bad         

Hansabra  less  Kagiln     . . . 
WqaKigfin        

310 

358 

208 

10 

62 

68 

38 

9 

463 
536 
474 

767 

38 
74 
68 
64 

8*5 
13  8 
14*3 

7-1 

28-7 

290 

241 

72 

Total  District  ... 

886 

177 

2,220 

234 

106 

1 

16*5 

The  State  Forests  in  the  Haripur  Tahsil  are  situate  in  the  Khdnpur 
ildqa,  and  are  usually  described  as  the  Khdnpur  Forest  Range.  Those 
in  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil  lie  in  the  east  of  that  Tahsil  on  the  higher 
hills  between  Murree  and  Thandidni,  and  are  commonly  known  as  the 
DuDgagali  Forest  Range,  the  Forest  Officer's  head-quarters  being  at 

*    See  para,  5  of  Rawalpindi  Settlement  Report. 
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Dungagali.  Those  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  ai*e  situate  in  K^gdn  and  on 
the  hills  that  border  the  Kunhdr  river  (Kdgdn  Range)  and  in  Kcnsh 
and  Bhogarman^,'  (Siran  Range). 

The  reservation  of  any  forests  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  allo^ 
privileges  to  the  adjacent  villages  was  avoided  as  far  as  possible ;  and 
the  instances  in  which  any  such  privileges  have  been  allowed  are  there- 
fore very  few.  Also  the  reserving  of  forests  situate  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  our  border  was  avoided. 

The  reservations  were  carried  out  under  my  own  direction  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Reynolds,  Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests, 
and  were  reported  in  detail,  and  approved  by  the  Punjab  Government 
immediately  after  they  were  made.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  previously 
been  employed  in  the  Revenue  Survey  Department,  and  he  was 
therefore  able  not  only  to  demarcate  the  forests  under  my  orders,  but 
also  to  prepare  complete  maps  of  the  forests  demarcated  on  the  scale 
of  one  mile  to  an  inch  for  the  Haripur  and  Abbott-abad  TdhsQs,  show- 
ing the  boundary  pillars.  Time  did  not  admit  of  his  preparing  similar 
maps  for  the  State  forests  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  before  he  was  called 
away  to  other  duties,  but  orders  have  now  been  issued  to  the  Forest 
Survey  office  for  the  preparation  of  such  maps.  Until  such  maps  have 
been  made,  there  is  no  adequate  security  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forest  boundaries  in  these  highly  valuable  forests  of  the  Mansahra 
Tahsa. 

The  State  forests  have  been  made  over  to  the  Forest  Department. 
The  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests  informs  me  that  the  income  from 
them  during  the  past  two  years  has  been — 


1873-74 

1874-76  (  partly  eBtimate  only ) . 


on  timber 
fellings. 


Rs. 
4,921 

1,728 


Other  income. 


Rs. 
2,029 

T,650 


TotaL 


Rs. 
6,960 

9,372 


The  income  is  likely  to  increase  considerably. 

41.    The  forests  not  reserved,  or  as  we  may  term  them,  "  the 
The  TiUage  forests,  and    village  forests,  '*  are  of  considerable  extent  and 
their  management.  value.    Foi»  instance,  none  of  the  timber-bear- 

ing lands  of  the  hill  tracts  in  the  west  of  the  district  have  been 
reserved ;  both  the  Gandgar  and  Tan&wal  hills  in  this  portion  of  the 
district  produce  a  great  deal  of  forest,  most  valuable  for  the  fuel  and 
timber-supply  of  the  adjacent  plains;  it  consists  principally  of  Phula  and 
other  inferior  timber,  but,  though  inferior  to  the  pine  forests  of  the 
east  and  northern  portions  of  the  district,  it  is  nevertheless  very 
valuable.  In  the  hill  ranges  in  the  east  and  north  of  the  district,  we 
have  not  reserved  the  whole  of  the  valuable  pine  and  other  forests, 
but  only  so  much  as  could  be  spared  from  the  probable  wants  of  tlid 
adjacent  villages,  and  we  have  also  excluded  from  the  reservations 
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small  detached  clumps  and  such  pieces  of  forest  as  could  not  have 
been  included  without  inconveniently  complicating  the  forest  boundary, 
or  would  have  involved  the  maintenance  of  privileges  incompatible 
with  strict  forest  conservancy.  In  the  glens  (Agror,  Konsn,  and 
Bhogarmang )  north  of  the  Pakhli  plain,  we  refrained  from  reserving 
forests  adjoining  the  independent  border ;  and  in  the  Giddarpur  estate 
I  omitted  from  the  reservations  a  valuable  forest  in  consideration 
of  the  demands  of  the  adjacent  populous  villages  of  the  Pakhli 
plain. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  management  of  these  village  forests 
are  of  great  importance,  and  have  yet  to  be  decided.  The  Forest 
Regulation  of  1873  is  under  revision,  and  it  is  proposed  in  the  new 
Regulation  about  to  be  enacted  to  give  power  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment to  issue  rules,  the  observance  of  which  shall  be  binding  on  the 
village  communities  of  the  hill  tracts  in  the  management  of  their 
forests.  In  the  Government  of  India's  original  rules  of  1855  it  was 
intended  that  the  Local  Government  should  have  this  power.  The 
rules  will  be  aimed  at  giving  to  hill  villages  the  control  of  their  forests 
under  such  restrictions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  found  necessary 
to  prevent  waste  and  to  secure  an  adequate  rate  of  reproduction.  It 
is  also  proposed  in  the  draft  of  the  new  enactment  to  cease  giving  to 
the  hill  villages  the  share  in  the  fees  levied  for  trees  cut  in  the  State 
Forests,  which  they  have  hitherto  received,  and  in  return  to  forego  the 
State's  claim  to  half  the  value  of  the  timber  sold  in  the  village  forests 
which  Government  has  hitherto  received.  Such  a  separation  of  interests 
is  calculated  both  to  give  to  the  Forest  Department  an  additional 
interest  in  the  management  of  the  State  Forests,  and  to  make  the 
village  forests  more  valued  by  their  owners.  An  examination  of  the 
details  of  the  subject  showed  that,  with  reference  to  its  merits  and  to  the 
receipts  from  forest  fees  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  hill  villages,  such  a 
separation  of  interests  could  be  equitably  insisted  on. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  stated  that  at  present  the  hill  villages 
are  much  more  anxious  to  extend  their  cultivation  than  to  preserve  the 
forest  left  to  them  or  the  valuable  trees  scattered  over  their  waste 
lands.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  a  needy  agriculturist  to  extend 
the  area  of  his  cultivated  holding,  and  the  returns  of  cultivation  are 
now  so  valuable  and  so  much  more  rapid  than  those  to  be  derived  from 
forest  growing,  that  the  agriculturists,  for  some  time  to  come,  are 
not  likely  themselves  to  be  intelligently  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  their  forests.  I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  new  rules  to  be  issued 
for  the  control  of  the  village  forests  should  provide  effective  safe-guards 
against  the  wasting  of  the  resources  of  these  village  forests.  Their 
conservation  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  country  at  large,  and  if 
the  greater  portion  of  the  requirements  of  the  popoulation  were  thrown 
on  to  the  State  Forests,  it  is  probable  that  those  forests  would 
be  unable  to  meet  such  a  drain  in  addition  to  the  demands 
of  our  cities,  cantonments,  and  railways  in  the  adjacent  plain 
districts. 
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42.     The  administration  paper  of  each  village  contains  a  paragraph 

which  declares  that  unclaimed  and  unoccupied 

Rights  in  stone  quarries,     lands,  mines,  quarries,  and  antiquarian  remains, 

Sre'^r^frthestatt    whether  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  dis- 

covered,  are  the  property  of  the  State.    It  was 

necessary  to  insert  such  a   provision,   because   in  its  absence  these 

interests  would  (  under  Section  26  of  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act  ) 

have  lapsed  to  the  owner  with  whom  the   Settlement  has  been   made. 

By  the  ancient  and  undisputed  custom  of  the  country,  all  interests  of 

this  nature  vest  in  the  State,  and  not  in  its  subjects  of  any  class. 

Mills.  43.    A  few  remarks  are  called  for  on  the 

water-mills  of  the  District.  These  mills 
are  of  three  kinds  :  flour-mills  called  Jandar,  mills  for  husking  rice  called 
Paikoh,  and  mills  for  cleaning  cotton  called  Belnl  The  flour-mills  are 
found  all  over  the  district ;  the  two  other  descriptions  of  mills  are  confined 
principally  to  the  Mansahra  Tahsil.  The  great  majority  of  the  mills 
are  situate  on  the  Harroh,  Dor,  Siran,  and  Kunhdr  rivers,  but  they  are 
also  erected  wherever  a  small  hill  stream  supplies  sufficient  water- 
pwer.  There  are  a  few  mills  for  making  snuff  at  Sarai  Sdlih  and 
Khdnpur  in  the  Haripur  Tahsil. 

The  number  of  mills  worked  respectively  by  the  mill-owners  and 
by  tenants  is  as  follows  : — 


No.  OP  MILf.SWOBKED  BY 
TENANTS. 

Tabsfl.        . 

If 

bo 

-a 

.2 
1 

3 

Haripur  Flour-mills 
Abbott-abad  ditto 
Mansabra       ditto 

Mills  for  busking  rice  and  cleaning  cotton. 

155 
214 
218 

400 

380 

71 

8 

113 
269 
604 

124 

613 
639 

675 
132 

66$ 
853 

893 
179 

1  Flour  mills 
Total  District  \ 

(Otber      „ 

687 
47 

861 

s 

976 
124 

1,827 
132 

2,414 
179 

Total 

634 

859 

1,100 

1,969 

2,593 

The  mills  have  been  in  many  cases  erected  by  the  tenants.  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  rents  paid  bj^  those  tenants  will  be  found  in  the 
Chapter  on  the  Assessment  of  the  Land  Revenue. 
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44.  Among  the  miscellaneous  papers  of  each  village  will  be  found 
Village  sites.  ^  "^*^P  ^^  ^^®  village,  with  a  list  of  the  houses 

and  their  occupant.  These  papers  are  not 
part  of  the  Settlement  record,  nor  do  I  recommend  that  they  should  be 
included  in  it.  Such  papers  have  not  hitherto  been  included  in  the 
Settlement  records  of  other  districts ;  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  a  complete  list  of  all  the  tenements  and  interests  in  the  village 
site  are  very  great.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disputes  which  arise  con- 
cerning the  village  site  are  not  ordinarily  difficult  of  adjustment. 

45.  A  custom  of  levying  ground  rents,  called  "  Kandar,"  prevails 
«*  Kandar  "  among  the  Swithi  and  Jddun  villages,  and  in  a 

few  other  villages  in  the  district.  These  rents 
are  ordinarily  paid  by  the  non-agriculturists ;  but  occasionally  a  tenant 
living  in  a  house  belongiDg  to  a  proprietor  other  than  ihepers(Mi  whose 
land  he  cultivates,  is  charged  with  "  Kandar."  The  charge  is  said  to 
have  originated  thus:  formeriy  a  proprietor  would  help  a  non-agri- 
culturist to  build  bis  house,  giving  him  wood  and  assisting  him  with 
labor ;  the  non-agriculturist,  on  the  other  hand,  needed  the  protection  of 
some  person  of  influence,  to  whom  he  could  appeal  if  he  was  ill-treated; 
in  return  for  tiiis  help  and  protection  the  non-agriculturist  paid  a  small 
annual  rent.  The  sum  usually  paid  varies  tvom  8  annas  to  Rs.  2 
a  house  per  annum,  according  to  the  extent  of  land  included  In  the 
compound,  the  size  of  the  house,  and  the  means  of  the  occupant.  Some 
of  the  richer  Khatns  pay  as  much  as  Rs.  10  per  annum,  and  in 
Nawashahr  a  few  Khatris  pay  as  much  as  Ks,  18  per  annum,  but 
these  are  exceptional  cases.     Half  of  the  charge  is  paid  at  each  harvest. 

46.  With  one  exception  the  record  of  rights  has  been  drawn  up 
Form  of  the  record  of    in  the  forms  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 

"g^ts.  the  rules  issued  by  the  Local  Government  under 

the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act  (XXXIII  of  1871.)*  The  exception  is 
the  record  of  the  Agror  estate,  which  is  in  a  slightly  different  form,  partly 
owing  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  tenure,  and  partly  because 
it  was  drawn  up  before  the  existing  rules  were  framed ;  it  has  been 
inspected  and  approved  of  by  the  Financial  Commissioner. 

47.  It  remains  to  give  a  short  notice  of  the  proprietary  tenures  of 
Short  review  of  the  ten-    ff  ^^  principal  tract  and  of  the  manner  in  which 

nres  of  each  principal  tract,  tney  nave  been  anected  by  the  Settlement, 
and  how  affected  by  this  A  table  showing  for  each  tract  the  classification 
Settlement.  ^f  ^jj^  tenures,  the  average  size  of  a  proprietor  s 

*  In  addition  to  the  record  of  rights  there  is   a  miscellaneous  bundle  (  Basta  Mut- 
afarfq&t )  to  each  estate,  containing  the  following  Settlement  papers,  viz,  :— 

(1).     The  old  khasras  made  1860-63. 

(2).     Statements  of  tenure  and  occupancy  drawn  up  under  Haz&ril  Settlement   Rule 
No.  1  ( Misl-Surat-deh ) — vide  para.  11  A  of  the  Chapter. 

(3).    Record  of  the  Bach  proceedings  ( Misl-tarik  b^ch  ). 

(4).    Record  of  enquiry  into  tenant^s  rights-^de  para  29  of  this  chapter. 

(5).     Rent  papers—uirftf  para.  122  of  Chapter  VI. 

(6).     Measurement  papers  of  the  village  site— vide  para.  44  above. 

These  papers  are  not  a  part  of  the  record  of  rights,  and  have  not  the  authority 
attached  to  that  record  by  Section  16  of  Act  33  of  1871. 
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share,  and  the  proportion  cultivated  by  proprietors  and  tenants,  is  given 
in  Appendix  9  of  this  Report.  This  Appendix  also  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  proprietary  titles,  as  now  settled,  are  based  on  old  wir^at 
claims,  on  prescription,  or  on  purchase,  but  the  figures  on  this  last 
subject  are  probably  not  very  accurate,  a  larger  number  of  tenures 
having  been  returned  as  based  on  old  wirdsat  claims  than  can  be  strictly 
60  described. 

48.     The  proprietors  of  the  Tarkheli  tract  are  a  small  tribe  descended 

from  one  stock;    the  shares  and  tenures  are 

Q&ndg^^T^Bii  H^ip^.       simple.      Excepting   a   few   small    mortgages 

of  recent  date,  the  entire  proprietary  system  is 
based  on  old  wirdsat  claims.  The  Sikh  Government  interfered  little 
with  the  proprietors,  and  they  were  in  most  cases  in  full  proprietary 
possession  under  Summary  Settlement.  The  suits  brought  for  rights 
of  ownership  were  consequently  of  a  simple  nature  ;  such  difficulties 
as  occurred  in  their  decision  were  due  to  the  litigious  character  of 
the  tribe,  and  to  the  unscrupulous  hard  swearing  which  each  side  almost 
invariably  resorted  to. 

The  Khari  portion  of  the  Tarkheli  tracts  is  one  of  the  few  tracts 
in  Hazdrd  in  which  well  irrigation  exists;  an  account  of  the  few  wells 
which  are  used  for  the  purpose  will  be  found  at  para.  85  of  Chapter 
VI,  Some  of  them  have  been  made  by  the  proprietors  and  some  by 
the  tenants. 

49.     The  three  Mishwdni  villages  constituting  the  Srikot  ildqa  are 
TIT-  -u   '  .  X     i.  Ao  '.  xN      held    mainly    on    Bhaiachura   tenures.      The 

Miahwani  tract  (Srikot),  •  /•  •    x      »        i_  •  ^t 

TahsQ  Haripur.  average  Size  of   a  proprietor  s  share  is  small. 

There  has  been  no  litigation  of  importance  or 
difficulty  here.  The  leases  of  the  Summary  Settlement  were  from  the 
first  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  and,  excepting  inequalities  in 
the  interior  distribution  of  the  assessment,  there  was  veiy  little  to 
correct  here. 

60.     Of  the  204;  estates  composing  the  heritage  of  the  Tanaoli  tribe, 

-       li  t     t  ^^^  tracts  (48  estates),  Kulai  and  Badnak,  are 

now  included  in  the  Haripur  Tahsil ;    three 

tracts,  Kachi,  Babarhan,  and  Sherwdn,  and  part  of  a  4th,  Gaihidn  (total 

118  estates)  are  included  in  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil ;   and  the  rest  of 

Garhidn  (38  estates)  is  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil. 

The  holdings  are  small,  and  the  majority  of  the  estates  are  held 
upon  shares  (Pattiddri).  The  leases  of  the  Summary  Settlement  were 
in  nearly  every  instance  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  liti- 
gation has  been  of  a  comparatively  simple  character. 

A  number  of  villages  in  the  Garhian  iliiqa  are  owned  by  Awdns. 
These  Awdns,  as  the  reSiiners  of  the  Tanaoli  tribe,  defended  their  border 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  Swathis  and  Jddiins;  this  liability  for 
service  was  the  only  respect  in  which  their  tenure  was  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Tanaoli  "  wdris  "  body,  and  it  has  ceased  with  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  times. 
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Kulai,  Badnak,  GarhidD,  and  the  portion  of  Sherwdn  north  of  the 
Mdngal,  were  little  cultivated  during  Sikh  rule  ;  in  these  tracts  especi- 
ally, and  also  in  a  less  degree  in  the  other  Tanaoli  tracts,  the  present 
status  of  property  agrees  little  with  the  old  "  wirdsat "  division. 

51.  In  the  Tarbela  and  Khdlsa  tracts  (26  estates)  of  the  Haripur 

Utminzai  tracts,  Tarbela  J^^f^l  ^^j^g  ^'l^^w  ^^^ ""'  ^If  ^''7''  of  Haripur, 
and  Khiisa.  the  U  tmanzai  irathans  are  the  dominant  pro- 

prietary class. 

The  Tarbela  tract  consists  of  the  Tarbela  estate  assessed  at  Rs.  6,084, 
and  three  other  small  villages  of  Dal,  Mohat,  and  Burj  Khdnpur. 
The  remaining  22  estates  make  up  the  Kh^lsa  tract. 

The  irrigated  lands,  1,739  acres,  in  Tarbela  are  very  rich,  highly 
cultivated,  and  minutely  subdivided. 

The  decision  of  the  disputes  concerning  proprietary  rights  in  these 
tracts  was  exceptionally  difficult.  The  proprietors  are  of  mixed  races — 
Sulemanis,  Gujars,  Awans,  Utmdnzais,  and  others.  The  status  of 
ri^rtis  is  not  based  on  any  tribal  or  ancestral  division  of  property,  but 
has  grown  up  out  of  a  long  series  of  purchases  and  mortgages,  in 
which  the  Utmanzais  have  gradually  supplanted  the  older  owners. 
And  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  in  cases  in  which  the  new  and 
stronger  proprietors  acquired  a  predominance  in  any  village,  they  not 
unfrequently  appropriated  more  or  less  of  the  remaining  lands  by  force. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest 
care  in  decreeing  land  to  persons  out  of  possession. 

A  great  number  of  the  cases  in  this  tract  were  disputes  concern- 
ing status.  The  Summary  Settlement  leases  were  in  several  large 
villages  in  the  hands  of  non-proprietary  farmers  who  had  levied  grain 
Tents  from  all  occupants  ;  similarly  the  jdgirddr  of  Khalabat  had  levied 
heavy  grain  rents  from  all  his  j^gir  villages ;  though,  two  small  villages 
excepted,  the  jdgir  was  only  given  to  him  at  annexation.  Those  among 
the  occupants  of  such  villages  who  were  of  the  old  proprietary 
classes  had,  for  some  years  past,  been  very  impatient  of  the  continuance 
of  a  state  of  affairs  which  denied  them  all  the  profits  that  under  our 
rule  are  ordinarily  attached  to  proprietary  right.  Their  discontent 
very  naturally  gTEwlually  spread  to  those  occupants  also  who  could 
show  no  good  claim  to  a  proprietary  status.  And  thus  a  very  bad  state 
of  feeling  had  arisen  between  the  occupants  and  our  jagirdar  and  lessees. 
At  this  Settlement  the  claims  of  such  occupants  as  could  not  show  a 
clear  title  to  ownership  have  been  rejected ;  and  in  respect  of  their 
lands  the  jagirdar  or  lessee,  who  levied  grain  rents  from  them  all  through 
the  Summary  Settlement,  has  been  recorded  proprietor,  and  continues 
to  levy  grain  rents  from  them.  But  such  occupants  (some  834  holdings 
paying  an  annual  Revenue  of  Rs.  7,813)  as  enquiry  showed  to  be 
undoubtedly  owners  of  their  holdings  have  been  so  recorded,  and  now 
have  a  corresponding  share  in  the  lease,  paying  their  revenue  in  cash. 

The  Haripur  plain,  the  ^2.     I  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in 

old  heritage  of  the  Tiirin    which  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Haz&ra  or 
^wk,  and  Dalazik  famiUes.    Haripur  plain  have  been  settled. 
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For  more  than  100  years  antecedent  to  Sikh  rule  these  tracts 
were  the  heritage  of  three  small  families.  A  family  of  Dilaz^ks 
(Pathdns)  owned  the  Sardi  Sdlih  ild(]ja  ( 15  villages  ),  a  family  of  Turks 
owned  the  Mdnakrai  ildqa  (15  villages),  and  a  family  of  Turins 
(  Pathdns  )  owned  the  ildqas  now  known  as  the  Haripur,  Jdgal,  Kot 
Najibulla,  and  Kandi*  Kahl  ilaqas  (66  villages).  Under  Sikh  rule 
they  retained  their  hold  of  a  few  villages,  holding  them  jdgir  or  in  lease, 
but  from  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  their  ancestral  estates  the  Sikhs 
evicted  them. 

53.    The  Sikh  revenue  system  was    more  completely  and  uni- 
The  treatment  of  these     ^^^"^^  enforced  in  this  part  of  Hazdrd  than 
tracts,  and  the  conduct  of    elsewhere ;  these  tracts  lying  immediately  round 
these  families,  after    the    the  Sikh   head-quarters  at  Haripur.    And  it 
Sikhs  evicted  them.  ^^s  natural  that  the  occupants,  a  mixed  set  of 

Gujars,  Awans,  and  other  classes,  who  had,  for  at  least  a  century,  learned 
their  inability  to  cope  with  the  stronger  Afgh^  tribes  in  their  vicinity, 
should  regard  the  Sikhs  as  the  successors  to  the  rights  of  their  old  lords, 
and  ourselves,  again,  as  the  successors  of  the  Sikhs.  Up  to  so  late  as 
1863,  the  majority  of  them  would  freely  admit  that  they  had  no  title  to 
wirdsat. 

Major  Abbott,  in  1847,  restored  a  number  of  their  old  estates  to  the 
leading  members  of  the  old  wdris  families.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  outbreak  of  1848  they  adhered  to  him  ;  but  when  the  Daur^Lni  troops 
appeared  at  Attock  and  in  HazdrA,  the  spectacle  of  both  of  their  old 
rulers,  Daurduis  and  Sikhs,  united  in  arms  against  us,  was  too  great  a 
temptation,  and  they  deserted  our  cause,  but  a  few  of  them  still  remained 
on  Major  Abbott's  side. 

After  the  war  was  concluded,  the  Turin  chief  was  sent  to  Allahabad 
as  a  prisoner,  where  he  was  hanged  for  exciting  an  emeute  in  1857 ; 
and  the  j&gm  and  allowances  held  by  him  and  by  the  other  persons 
who  had  deserted  our  cause  were  resumed.  Those  who  had  adhered 
to  Major  Abbott  throughout  the  war  retained  the  leases  before  given 
to  them.  But  all  the  other  ancestral  villages  of  these  families  were 
leased  to  lessees.  These  lessees  were  in  most  cases  residents  of  the 
villages  leased  to  them,  or  of  the  vicinity,  and  in  some  cases  had  held  the 
leases  of  their  villages  during  Sikh  rule. 

During  the  troublous  times  of  1857-58  the  members  of  these  Turin, 
Turk,  and  Dilazak  families  did  us  good  service,  for  which,  in  a  few  cases, 
they  were  rewarded  by  small  jdgirs  or  pensions. 

When  Settlement  operations  were  first  commenced  in  1862,  the 
question  came  up  for  decision  whether  these  old  families  were  to  be 
allowed  to  recover  any  of  their  former  rights.  The  villages  concerned 
were  without  any  true  proprietary  body  ;  the  occupants  up  to  that  time 
themselves  admitted  that  they  had  never  held  a  proprietary  status. 
And  the  old  families  urged  that  they  had  a  prior  claim  to  whatever 
new  rights  the  Government  were  about  to  create. 

Their  claims  pressed  in  this  form  did  not  meet  with  the  favor  of 
the  authorities.     But  in  1863  the  Deputy  Commissioner  recommended 
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that  a  T^lukddri  allowance  should  be  granted  to  them  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  assessment. 

The  Punjab  Government  dissented  from  this  view,  pointing  out 
that  such  an  allowance  would  be  uselessly  frittered  away  among  a 
progressively  increasing  number  of  heirs.  And  when  I  recommenced 
operations  in  1868  the  papers  were  sent  back  to  me  for  further  report. 

rru  .     i.f  v  xt. .        54.    The  following  extracts  from  my  report 

The  manner  m  wmoh  the  .,  ,.     j.    /   i    r  »    lo^rnx        m      il  xi 

rights  in  theee  tracts  have  on  the  subject  (  dated  1873 )  Will  show  the 
consequently  now  been  set-  manner  in  which  the  question  has  been  even- 
*^*^-  tually  disposed  of: — 

"  The  complete  possession  of  their  estaten  by  the  Tnrfns,  Dilaz&ks,  and  Turks  ceased 
in  A-D.  1817.  Between  that  date  and  1847  the  Turks  and  Dilaziks  enjoyed  no  possession 
in  the  majority  of  their  old  villages,  excepting  such  occasional  levies  of  revenue  by  them 
as  were  possible  in  the  rebellions  of  1823-24  and  1846  a.d. 

t<  i«]^p  Turins  also  had  no  possession  in  their  estates  subsequently  to  A.  D.  1817|  except* 
ing  only  such  viUages  as  their  chiefs  held  occasionally  in  jdgir. 

'*  All  three  families  were  partially  restored  by  Major  Abbott  in  1847,  but  most  of  the 
leading  members  of  each  family  forfeited  their  possession  again  by  their  conduct  in  the 
war  of  1848-49. 

"  We  now  find  them  24  years  after  this  date,  and  56  years  after  their  first  dispos- 
session by  the  Sikhs,  in  an  extremely  broken  state  ;  the  majority  of  them  quite  unfitted  by 
personal  character,  misfortunes,  and  poverty  to  resume  the  control  of  the  large  estates  they 
before  owned. 

"  Government  restored  the  Gakkhars  to  their  rights  in  the  Eh&npur  il^qa,  because  they 
lost  possession  only  in  1832,  because  they  rendered  us  good  service  in  1848-49,  and  again 
in  1857,  and  because  their  personal  character  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case 
justified  the  measure. 

"  But  these  Turin,  Dilaz4k,  and  Turk  families,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  been  out  of  posses- 
sion since  1818  A.D.;  much  of  what  Major  Abbott  restored  to  them  in  1847,  they  forfeited 
by  their  misconduct  in  1849  ;  their  misfortunes  have  so  broken  them  that  they  are  now 
unfitted  for  the  management  of  large  estates,  and  we  have  a  strong  interest,  on  grounds 
of  policy,  in  supporting  the  claims  of  occupants  ba«ed  on  a  prescription  of  56  years,  as 
against  those  of  families  who,  by  their  past  conduct  and  present  qualifications,  deserve  so 
little  at  our  hands." 

Having  thus  stated  the  reasons  which  made  any  general  restoration 
of  the  Turins,  Turks,  and  Dilazaks  to  their  former  proprietary  position 
inexpedient,  the  principles  on  which  proprietary  rights  in  these  tracts 
had  been  awarded  were  explained  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  instances  in  which  members  of  the  old  proprietary  families  have  all  along 
retained  their  proprietary  position  in  any  village  or  lands,  or  in  which  they  were  restored 
to  such  a  position  by  Major  James  Abbott  at  his  Summary  Settlement,  and  still  hold  pur- 
suant to  that  restoration,  there  was  no  question  for  decision.  -  At  the  end  of  the  7th  para- 
graph of  his  memorandum  on  the  Turin  claims,  dated  14th  February  1863,  Major  Adams 
states  that  none  of  the  Turins  who  hold  the  leases  of  some  of  their  old  villages  have 
any  exclusive  claim  to  proprietary  right  in  them.  Major  Adams's  information  on  this  point 
was  incorrect ;  in  every  such  instance  the  village,  either  in  whole  in  part,  is  the  old  proprie- 
tary heritage  of  the  Turin  lessees.  lb  is  a  common  thing  to  find  that  in  the  course  of  troub- 
lous periods  a  person,  originally  entitled  to  only  a  share  in  the  villages,  acquires  and  holds 
by  his  superior  enterprise  the  shares  of  other  less  able  coparceners  in  addition  to  his  own 
original  share.  A  title  based  on  such  circumstances  is,  I  conceive,  in  every  way  entitled 
io  our  support.  Also  in  the  cases  in  which  Major  Abbott,  at  his  Summary  Settlements, 
gave  the  whole  or  share  of  a  lease  to  one  of  the  old  proprietors,  there  cannot,  I  conceive, 
be  any  doubt  that  Major  Abbott  in  so  doing  intended  to  give  back  to  the  old  proprietor 
BO  much  of  his  old  rights  as  were  covered  by  the  extent  of  the  lease,  and  were  not  incom- 
patible with  our  law,  or  irreconcileable  with  the  pre-existing  rights  of  the  sub -holders. 
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**  It  would  be  an  nnneoeBeary  complication  of  the  difficnltiea  connected  with  the  claim* 
of  these  old  families  if  we  construed  auoh  cases  in  a  narrow  spirit.  Where  a  member  of 
the  old  proprietary  bodies  is  the  lessee,  he  is  certainly  prima  facie  entitled  to  be  recorded 
as  proprietor. 

*'  The  cases  not  covered  by  the  aboTe  principles  I  have  treated  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  para.  81  of  the  Directions  to  Settlement  Officers,  North- Western  Provinces  (edition 
of  1858),  and  in  the  instructions  referred  to  in  the  note  to  that  paragraphs  The  old 
proprietary  right  having  been  swept  away  nearly  50  years  ago,  and  no  Begular  Settlement 
having  yet  been  made,  we  have  now  to  confer  the  proprietary  right  on  those  classes 
already  connected  with  the  land  who  appear  on  enquiry  to  possess  a  preferential  claim  to 
it.  The  priaciple  laid  down  apparently  is  that  in  such  cases  the  proprietary  right  should 
ordinarily  be  conferred  on  the  older  classes  of  the  occupants  ;  but  that  farmers,  who  *  have 
brought  the  estate  under  cultivation,  have  materially  improved  it,  and  have  been  long 
under  engagements  for  it,  and  have  managed  it  well,  evidently  possess  a  preferential  claim, 
and  should  be  recognized  as  proprietors.'  A  fortiori  a  Jagirdar,  who  could  show  like  claims 
in  respect  of  the  founding  and  good  management  of  his  jagir  villages,  would  be  entitled 
to  a  similar  preference. 

"  These  opposite  instructions  have  a  common  root  in  the  principle,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  security  and  good  management  of  the  Land  Revenue  in  all  the  districts  of 
Northern  India,  viz ^  that  the  profits  arising  out  of  our  assessments  should  be  secured 
to  those  persons  or  classes  in  each  village  who,  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  Limitation 
Law,  have  borne  the  burdens  and  enjoyed  the  profits  arising  out  of  the  fiscal  management 
of  each  village.  And  providing  as  they  do  for  the  adequate  support  of  the  more  powerful 
lessees  in  cases  in  which  their  connection  with  a  village  is  of  such  merit  or  of  sufficiently 
long  standing  as  to  justify  such  a  course,  they  fully  meet  the  instructions  which  I  believe 
the  Government  of  India  has  more  than  once  enjoined  in  respect  of  Frontier  Bcttlemente, 
that  great  care  should  be  taken  that  our  settlement  operations  should  not  affect  injuri- 
ously the  leading  men  in  Frontier  Districts,  whose  content  and  co-operation  are  of  bo 
much  importance  to  our  Frontier  administration. 

"  It  has  not  escaped  my  attention  that  the  instructions  referred  to  by  me  also  con- 
template  that  in  some  instances  the  proprietary  right  should  be  retained  in  the  hands  of 
Government.  I  do  not  recommend  that  that  course  be  adopted  in  respect  of  any  of  th« 
villages  under  report.  I  think  it  would  have  an  unsettling  effect  on  the  occupants  of  the 
villages  so  treated,  and  that  it  is  preferable  to  decide  which  of  the  classes  composing  each 
village  have  the  preferential  claim,  and  to  give  a  proprietary  status  to  the  persons  so 
selected.  The  claims  of  the  occupants  of  these  villages  are  very  strong ;  they  are  compact 
communities  of  old  standing,  and  have  never  defaulted  in  their  revenue  under  our  rule. 
And  though  Government  have  the  power  legally  to  retain  the  proprietary  right  in  its  own 
hands,  I  think  it  would  be  an  exceptional  course,  not  in  accordance  with  the  policy  pre- 
viously followed  in  the  Settlement  of  the  adjoining  districts,  and  therefore  one  which  it  is 
not  desirable  to  initiate  in  Hazdra,  except  for  very  strong  reasons,  which  are,  I  believe 
wanting  in  the  cases  now  under  report." 

In  a  few  instances  in  \yhich  there  were  special  reasons  for  such  a 
course,  and  in  which  the  claimants  could  show  an  exceptional  connec- 
tion with  a  village,  the  old  proprietors  were  allowed  to  recover  their  lost 
rights. 

In  reviewing  the  report,  from  which  I  have  made  the  above 
extracts,  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  stated  that  he  fully 
approved  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  proprietary  rights  had  beeu 
disposed  of. 

The  final  results  of  these  awards  of  proprietary  right  is  as 
follows  ;— 
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1.  Villages  settled  with  the  old  w&ris  families  . 

2.  Villages  settled  with  the  Kftzis  of  BikandarpTur,  with 

the    family  of   the  Gnjar  Mokaddam  of    Kot 
Najibulla,  and  with  other  leasees     ... 

8.  Villages  settled  with  ooonpants  oonneoted  in  race 
with  the  old  w^ris  families,  who,  though  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  warises,  had  yet  always  held  a 
priyileged  i)08ition 

4.  Villages  settled  with  the  ooonpant  cnltivators  of 
other  raoes,  principally  Pannis,  Gi^jars,  and  Aw&ns 

Total 


No.  OF 
YILLAGBS. 

No.  of  holdings  of 
the      occupant 
cultivators. 

1 

.3 

14 
29 

10 
41 

2 
2 

••• 

1.571 
1.989 

861 
2.952 

96 

7,823 

Jama* 


Bs. 
U.929 


18.191 

8,289 
27,055 


68.464 


[  The  proportion  of  the  ooltiyated  area  thus  settled  with  the  old  wdris  &milies  is 
15 per  cent]. 

The  treatment  thus  received  by  these  Turin,  Turk,  and  Dilazdk 
families  is  more  liberal  than  that  which  it  was  proposed  to  extend  to 
them  in  1863,  in  so  far  as  it  confirms  them  in  the  leases  of  the  few 
villages  which  they  held  under  the  Summary  Settlement.  The  grant  of 
Talukdiii  allowances  to  them  would  not  by  any  means  have  compen- 
sated them  for  the  loss  of  those  leases,  and  would  eventually  have 
converted  them  into  indigent  pensioners. 

In  addition  to  the  favor  thus  extended  to  these  families,  a  few 
small  j%irs,  aggregating  Rs.  400  annual  value,  were  granted  (in  perpe- 
tuity, subject  to  the  pleasure  of  Government)  to  their  leading  members, 
and  life  grants  of  Rs.  265  per  annum  previously  held  by  them  were 
confirmed  permanently  on  like  terms.  This  was  done  in  consideration 
of  their  greatly  reduced  circumstances  and  of  their  good  behaviour  for 
the  past  25  years,  as  well  as  in  the  hope  that  these  grants  will  aid 
them  to  maintain  such  local  influence  as  still  attaches  to  them. 

One  result  of  this  settlement  of  the  proprietary  right  in  the 
Hazdra  plain  has  been  to  admit  to  the  benefits  of  the  Gbvemment's 
%ut  leases,  1,564  holdings  assessed  at  Rs.  13,664  annual  revenue, 
which  holdings  during  the  25  years  of  our  Summary  Settlements  had 
hitherto  been  paying  grain  rents  of  two-fifths  and  one-third  produce  to 
lessees  who  had  no  real  claim  to  the  profits  of  the  village  leases.  The 
maintenance  of  these  lessees  in  the  enjoyment  of  profitable  leases  to 
which,  as  compared  with  the  old  occupants  of  the  villages,  they  had  no 
&ir  claim,  was  a  source  of  much  complaint  and  irritation  during  the 
later  years  of  the  Summary  Settlement  currency. 

z 
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55.  The  Khinpur  il^a  consists  of  86  villages,  situate  in  the 
_,     _,.         ,,  southern-most  portion  of  the  district  north   of 

iill'^^LTov^^^  Rawalpindi;  of  them  28  are  plain  villages 
(Panjkata  and  B^harwal),  and  58  are  hill 
villages. 

The  tract  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  Sarang^I 
Gakkhars  of  the  Rawalpindi  District.  About  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  (  1597  A.D.  )  Said  Khan,  the  chief  of  the  Sarangdl  Gakkhars> 
allotted  this  tract  to  his  son  Diwdn  Fattah  Khan.  His  descendants 
held  it  in  jagir,  paying  a  small  nazardna  to  the  ruling  power  up  to  A.I>. 
1831. 

As  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  the  history  of  the 
district,  in  A.D.  1831,  the  Sikh  Governor  ousted  them  from  their 
domains.  From  that  date  to  A.D.  1847  the  Sikh  rulers  managed  the 
tract,  dealing  directly  with  the  old  Gakkhar  tenantry. 

In  the  Summary  Settlements  of  1847  and  1852  Major  Abbott  con- 
tinued the  Sikh  system  of  leasing  the  villages  of  the  tract  to  farmers,, 
and  when  he  quitted  the  district  in  1853,  he  left  behind  him  a  note 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  a  suitable  opportunity  for  enquiring 
into  the  claims  of  the  Gakkhars  to  be  restored  to  their  old  estates. 

As  in  the  preceding  instance  of  the  Turin,  Turk,  and  Dilazak 
estates  in  the  Haripur  plain,  the  matter  drifted  on  undecided  till  the 
present  Settlement  operations  were  commenced  in  1868.  But  there 
were  material  differences  between  those  cases  and  the  claims  of  these 
Gakkhars.  In  1837  A.D.  Raja  Ali  Gauhr,  the  father  of  the  present 
Rdja  Firoz,  was  given  a  jagir  in  his  former  estates,  estimated  to  be 
worth  Rs.  2,000  per  annum,  which  his  son  still  holds.  About  the  same 
time  the  senior  chief.  Raja  Najaf,  was  given  a  cash  allowance  of 
Rs.  1,200  per  annum,  which  was  commuted  by  the  Sikh  Governor  in 
1846  to  a  jagir  in  his  old  estates.  In  the  rebellion  of  1846  Najaf 
Khan's  son,  Haidar  Bakhsh,  turned  the  Sikhs  out  of  their  fort  at 
Rhanpur,  and  both  himself  and  the  other  Gakkhars  levied  the 
old  rents  from  the  tenantry.  In  the  war  of  1848  the  Khanpur 
Gakkhars  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attachment  to  our  side  ; 
some  of  them  served  with  our  troops  at  Mooltan,  and  others  adhered 
to  Major  Abbott  in  Hazdra.  During  the  war  Major  Abbott  collected  the 
revenue  of  their  tract  through  them.  After  the  war  they  pressed  for 
the  hearing  of  their  claims,  but  they  were  told  they  should  be  heard 
at  Settlement.  Meantime  they  continued  to  serve  us  as  occasion  offered  ; 
and  in  1857  again  behaved  with  fidelity.  In  1858  four  jagirs  of  Rs.  300 
each  were  given  to  some  of  their  leading  men  who  had  served  us  best. 

56.  Their  case  therefore  differed   from  those  of  the   old  wdris 
Reasons  for  restoring  to    f^'Uiilies  of  the  Haripur  plain  in  the  most  essen- 

the  Gakkhar  family  their    tial  particulars.     Those  families  forfeited  their 
former  rights.  claim  to  our  consideration  by  their  treachery 

in  1848,  and  since  1848  had  become  effete  and  unfit  for  restoration  to 
their  old  rights,  whereas  the  Gakkhars  have  uniformly  l)ehaved  to  us 
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with  fidelity,  and  are  still  a  vigorous  family,  well  able  to  resume  their 
old  position  in  the  country. 

Having  regard  to  these  points,  and  to  the  hopes  held  out  to  the 
Gakkhars  that  their  claims  would  be  considered  at  Settlement,  it  was 
decided  to  deal  with  the  tract  under  the  4th  of  the  Hazara  Settlement 
rules.  This  rule  required  that  the  claims  of  the  occupant  cultivators 
and  Summary  Settlement  lessees  should  be  fully  heard  along  with 
those  of  the  former  proprietors,  after  which  the  proprietary  right  was  to 
be  bestowed  on  such  of  the  parties  as  Government  might  judge  best 
entitled  to  it ;  such  an  award  barring  all  fuiiiher  Judicial  proceedings 
in  respect  of  the  proprietary  right. 

The  enquiry  made  under  this  rule  showed  the  following  results : — 
In  24  villages  granted  j%ir  to  the  family  from  time  to  time  they  had, 
by  the  aid  of  their  position  as  jagirdars,  resumed  their  old  rights ;  and 
in  these  villages  (with  two  exceptions,  where  we  had  interfered  during 
Summary  Settlement  and  commuted  grain  rents  to  cash),  they  levied 
their  old  grain  rents.  Two  other  villages  held  jdgir  by  Saiads,  paid  in 
one  case  grain  rents,  and  in  the  other  case  cash  rents.  The  remaining  60 
villages  had  been  held  in  lease  as  follows  : — 


By  the  old  proprietors 

By  lessees  who  levied  grain  rents 

By  lessees  who  levied  cash  rents 

Total 

In  the  Panj- 
kata  and 
l*aharwAl 

plain  tracts. 

In  the  hill 
tracts. 

Total. 

(1). 

(2). 
(3). 

4 

.       164 

24 

4 

8 
25 

8 

244 
274 

23 

37 

60 

In  the  first  instance  the  leases  were  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  the  policy  of  Government  to  give  them.  In  the  2nd  and  3rd 
instances  two  questions  had  to  be  considered — the  claims  of  the  lessees 
and  those  of  the  cultivating  occupants.  It  was  found  that  the  leases 
were  originally  given  by  the  Sikh  Governor,  Mulraj,  in  A.D.  1844,  that 
the  lessees  were  members  of  the  cultivating  community,  and  that  as 
lessees,  they  had  levied  full  rents,  even  from  their  own  relations.  They 
had  no  original  claims  to  a  superior  position  over  the  rest  of  the  culti- 
vating body  -  and  had  behaved  as  revenue  farmers,  and  had  been  so 
treated  by  the  occupant  cultivators.  Similarly,  the  occupants  had,  on 
repeated  occasions  of  enquiries  by  our  officers,  clearly  admitted  the  old 
Gakkhar  rights ;  they  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  or  mortgag- 
ing their  holdings ;  they  were  a  mixed  body  of  men  not  generally 
ancestrally  connected ;  and  they  did  not  hold  their  land  on  any  system 
sucli  as  ordinarily  exists  among  the  proprietary  teibes  of  the  vicinity; 
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and  the  majority  had  been  located  on  the  lands  they  cultivated  by  the 
old  Gakkhar  proprietors. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  was  decided 
to  restore  the  old  Gakkhar  proprietors.  In  restoring  them  the 
principal  persons  unfavorably  affected  were  the  Summary  Settlement 
lessees,  and  it  was  clear  that  these  men  had  no  good  title  to  the  profits 
hitherto  received  by  them.  The  occupants  who  had  paid  grain  rents  to 
date  continue  to  pay  in  grain ;  those  who  have  paid  cash  rents  continue 
to  pay  in  cash ;  they  are  affected  principally  in  this  respect  that^ 
whereas  they  before  paid  to  farmera,  they  now  pay  to  the  old  proprie- 
tors. And  I  may  note  that,  had  we  adopted  an  opposite  course,  and 
decided  to  settle  the  proprietary  rights  with  the  occupant  cultivators, 
some  very  embarrassing  questions  would  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  occupants  in  the  30  villages  held  by  the  Gakkhars 
under  Summary  Settlement.  We  should  have  had  to  choose  between 
treating  homogeneous  bodies  in  the  same  tract  on  different  principles, 
or  taking  from  the  Qakkhars  much  of  the  few  properties  which  they 
had  retained. 

67.    In  restoring  the  Gakkhar  proprietors  the  opportunity  wa« 
Manner  in  which  the  res-    taken  to  modify  several  complicated  features 
toration  has  been   carried    in  their  previous  tenure  j  the  acceptance  of 
®^*-  these   modifications  being  made  a  condition 

of  the  restoration  of  the  old  rights.  Up  to  a.d.  1831  the  whole  estates 
were  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  chiefs ;  all  other  members  of  the  family 
received  grants  called  Ghizdrds,  which  were  greater  or  less  at  the 
will  of  the  chief,  and  which,  though  treated  as  the  wirdsat  of  the 
grantees,  were  subject  to  various  feudal  liabilities.  For  the  12  years  prior 
to  A.D.  1831,  when  there  were  two  chiefs,  each  chief  held  half  of  each 
village,  excepting  the  Giizdrd  lands  above  mentioned.  In  restoring  the 
old  rights  now  tne  most  liberal  interpretation  possible  was  put  on  the 
claims  of  the  minor  members  of  the  family,  and  the  remaining  estates, 
after  satisfying  the  claims  of  old  Seris  ( grants  to  religious  characters  ), 
were  divided  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  former  chiefs,  the 
villages  which  each  had  held  during  Summary  Settlement  being  con- 
tinued to  them,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  consistently  with  a 
fair  division.  In  order  to  maintain  the  old  chiefship,  one  village, 
Jawdlidn,  was  reserved  from  this  division,  and  given  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  R^ja  Jehanddd,  to  be  held  by 
him  as  the  head  of  the  family,  and  to  devolve  as  the  special  property 
of  the  chief  for  the  time  being. 

The  circumstances  of  the  family  had  been  such  during  the  past  40 
years  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  say  that  any  definite  custom  of 
succession  had  existed.  What  estates  they  had  held,  they  held  as 
jdgirddrs.  In  restoring  to  them  their  old  estates  it  was  necessaiy  to 
guard  against  the  inference  that  we  thereby  revived  obsolete  customs 
of  succession,  which  had  their  justification  in  feudal  liabilities  now  no 
longer  existing.  Accordingly  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  order 
restoring  these  estates  that,  with  one  exception  in  the  &mily  of  th^ 
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chief,  the  estates  would  devolve  on  the  principle  of  an  equal  division  of 
the  father's  estate  among  his  sons ;  the  detailed  rules  laid  down  will 
be  found  at  para.  39  of  Chapter  VIII  of  this  Report,  in  the  Chapter  on 
the  devolution  of  rights  in  tne  land. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  restoring  these  proprietary  rights  to 
the  Gakkhars  we  have  not  taken  from  the  occupants  rights  which 
they  had  exercised  during  the  dispossession  of  the  Gakkhars.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  Sikh  management  from  1831  to  1847  A.D.,  and  of 
the  subsequent  Summary  Settlement,  all  proprietary  right*  had 
remained  in  abeyance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cultivating  occupants 
had  not  exercised  rights  of  this  character ;  and  the  question  for  decision 
v^as.  of  the  same  nature  as  that  described  in  para.  81  of  the  old 
directions  to  Settlement  OflScers  (  Edition  of  1858 ),  viz.,  on  whom  we 
should  now  confer  these  rights.  Under  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case  it  was  preferable  to  restore  them  to  the  old  Oakkhar  proprietors 
who  had  deserved  well  of  ns,  than  to  confer  them  on  occupants  and 
lessees  who  had  never  yet  enjoyed  them,  and  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country  at  large,  had  no  title  to  them. 

In  'two  cases  ( Chak  B&ndi  Monim  and  Bfindi  Ki&la )  the  pro* 
prietary  right  was  given  to  the  lessees,  on  the  ground  that  they  held 
special  grants  from  the  former  Sikh  rulers,  and  in  all  Maifi  plots  the 
Ma4fid4rs  have,  on  a  like  inference,  been  recorded  proprietors. 

The  following  statement  gives  in  an  abstract  form  the  result  of  the 
proprietary  Settlement  above  described : — 


1 

1 

Abba. 

4i 

s 

1 

i 

Land  of  wWcli  the  proprietary 
right  has  been  settled. 

1 

3 

"8 

i 

H 

s 

With  the  chief,  R&jaJeh£nd&d  ) 

Khto.                      r 

With  Bdja  Ffroz  Kh&n 

With  other  members  of    the 
Gakkhar  family. 

With  other   Dersons,    snch  as  1 
Seridfo,'Ma4fidirB,&o.      | 

31 
23 
24 

8 

6,895 
6,141 
8,022 

1,689 

30,228 
82,038 
26,680 

6,696 

37,124 
88,179 
34,602 

7,384 

7,643 
6,737 
9,020 

1,903 

1 
1 

53 

161 

Total       ... 

86 

22,747 

94,542 

1,17,289 

25,303 

206 
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The  tenure  of  37  villages  is  zaminddri  landlord ;  of  14  zamindari 
communal,  3  pattidari,  and  32  bhaiachara.  But  even  in  the  last  two 
instances  the  number  of  co-sharers  in  a  village  is  ordinarily  much 
fewer  than  in  the  rest  of  the  district.  The  total  number  of  proprietors 
is  605;  to  state  the  average  size  of  a  proprietors  share  would  be  mis- 
leading owing  to  the  large  number  of  villages  owned  by  one  landlord. 

Of  the  cultivated  area  the  proprietors  cultivate  6  per  cent,  and  94 
per  cent,  is  cultivated  by  tenants.  The  details  of  the  tenants'  holdings 
are  : — 


With  bights  of 

OCCUPANCY. 

Without  rights  of 

OCCUPANCY. 

Total  tenancies. 

Holdings. 

Acres 
cultivated. 

Holdings. 

413 

148 

Acres 
cultivated. 

Holdings. 

Acres 

cultivat- 
ed. 

Paying  grain  rents 
Paying  cash  rents... 

2,097 
1,938 

12,345 

7,358 

1,469 
182 

2,610 
2,086 

13,804 
7,540 

Total    ... 

4.036 

19,703 

561 

1,641 

4,696 

21,344 

Of  the  area  under  grain  rents,  2,753  acres  are  irrigated ;  the  rents 
charged  are  half  grain  on  840  acres,  and  two-fifths  grain  on  neaiiy  all 
the  rest. 

The  unirrigated  lands  charged  with  grain  rents  pay  half  grain  on 
993  acres,  two-fifths  grain  on  1729  acres,  and  one-third  grain  on  the  rest. 

The  cash  rents  are  in  nearly  every  case  reckoned  by  adding  a 
mdlikana  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  Government  revenue;  the  tenant 
paying  revenue  plus  30  per  cent,  plus  Government  cesses. 

58.  The  Bagra  ilaqa  was  originally  the  heritage  of  the  Dilazaks 

of  Sarai  Salih,  but  they  were  gradually  pUshed 
Jadiin  ilaqa  of  Bagra.         out  of  it,  partly  by  purchase  and  mortgage,  and 

partly  by  usurpation  by  the  Hassazai  Jadiins, 
whose  principal  settlement  is  in  the  Dhamtaur  ilaqa  of  the  Abbott-abad 
Tahsil.  This  displacement  had  taken  place  before  the  commencement 
of  Sikh  rule. 

The  leases  of  the  Summary.  Settlement  in  this  tract  were  only 
partially  in  the  hands  of  the  Hassazai  proprietors.  The  respective 
claims  of  the  proprietors  and  Summary  Settlement  lessees  have  been 
treated  on  the  same  principles  as  those .  applied  to  the  Utmanzai 
Khdlsa  tract  (vide  para.  51  above). 

59.  The  Shingri  ildqa  is  a  small  tract  of  14  villages,  situate  in  a 

retired  corner  at  the  north  of  the  Hazdr^  plain. 

AbbSlabf?'^^"'  Its  circumstances  were  similar  to  those  of  the 

Turin  tracts  in  the  Haripur  plain  above  des- 
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cribed,  and  the  proprietary  rights  have  been  settled  on  like  principles. 
The  villages  of  the  tract  had  in  former  days  been  held  sometimes  by 
the  Turks  of  Mdnakrdi,  sometimes  by  the  Tandwal  chiefs,  and  some- 
times by  others  ;  and  it  was  for  the  most  part  difficult  now  to  say  to 
whom  the  old  "  wirasat "  really  appertained.  Where  the  person  holding 
the  lease  could  show  claims  of  that  character,  he  has  been  recorded 
proprietor;  where  such  claims  could  not  be  proved,  the  proprietary 
right  has  been  awarded  on  the  principles  applied  to  the  rest  of  the 
Hazdrd  plain. 

60.  The  Jddiin  country  consists  mainly   of  four  ilaqas,  Mdngal, 
Jadiin  tract  Tahsfl         Nawashahr,  Dhamtaur,  and  Rajoid,  situate  in  the 

Abbott-abad.  centre  of  the   district   round  the    Abbott-abad 

Cantonment. 

The  Jadiins  claimed  to  hold  their  lands  on  a  Pathan  system  with 
periodical  redistributions  ( waish ),  But  the  Sikh  rule  so  altered  the 
actual  status  of  possession  that  a  waish  attempted  during  the  rebellion 
of  1846,  as  also  one  subsequently  sanctioned  by  Major  Abbott,  were 
alike  given  up  as  impracticable. 

The  Mangal  ilaqa  was  the  joint  "wirasat"  of  the  Mansiir  and 
Hassazai  divisions  of  the  tribe ;  the  Nawashahr  ildqa  was  the  "  wirasat " 
of  the  Mansiir  division,  the  Dhamtaur  ilaqa  of  the  Hassazai  division, 
and  the  Rajoia  ilaqa  of  the  Salar  division. 

The  state  of  the  Mangal  ilaqa  was  so  disturbed  under  Sikh  rule 
that  the  old  status  of  property  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed 
there,  and  several  of  the  villages  of  the  Mangal  tract  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  motley  gathering  of  occupants  of  all  classes.  In  the 
plain  villages  of  the  Nawashahr  and  Dhamtaur  tracts  the  old  status 
has  been  partly  preserved,  and  so  also  in  a  few  villages  in  the  Rajoia 
tract. 

The  hill  villages  of  the  Nawashahr  and  Dhamtaur  tracts  lying 
west  and  south  of  the  Abbott-abad  valley  were  never  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jadiin  "  waris, "  as  the  lands  in  the  valley  were.  These  hill  villages 
were  held  by  small  communities  of  Awans  and  other  inferior  races ; 
and  the  Jadiins,  probably  owing  to  the  inferior  nature  of  these  hill 
lands,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  open  valleys,  contented  them- 
selves with  a  nominal  assertion  of  their  dominion  in  respect  of  them. 

In  all  these  tracts  those  who  actually  enjoyed  shares  in  the  leases 
of  the  Summary  Settlement  have  been  recorded  in  proprietary  posses- 
8ion.  In  some  cases  the  entries  in  the  old  lease  books  disagreed  with 
the  actual  status  of  enjoyment;  in  such  cases  the  actual  status  has 
been  recorded. 

61.  The  Karrdl  tract  of  Ndra  and  the  Dhiind  tracts  of  Danna 

and  Bakot  (105  villages)  form  the  south  and 
T^ftAbboft-S^*'^^^^     south-east  portion  ot  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsfl. 

The  leases  of  the  Summary  Settlement  were 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors. 
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In  81  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  axea  the  rights  are  based  on  old 
"  wirdsat "  claims. 

In  the  Nildn  valley,  in  the  Ndra  tract,  Hassazai  Jddiins  hare 
larprely  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Karr^  communities ;  they  were 
brought  in  as  retainers  by  the  Karrdl  chiefs  before  Sikh  rule,  and  even 
then  succeeded  in  making  the  land  almost  entirely  their  own.  When 
Sikh  rule  commenced,  the  Karral  chief's  hold  over  them  ceased  entirely. 
Brahmans  and  G6jars  also  hold  some  villages  in  the  portion  of  the 
Kara  tract  adjoining  Rajoid  and  Bagra, 

The  estates  composing  these  tracts  are  most  of  them  divided  into 
small  holdings  ;  but  the  village  systems,  though  in  some  cases  involved 
by  repeated  sub-division,  are  not  diflScult  to  follow. 

The  Boi  tract,  a  cluster  of  35   small  hill  villages,  situate  for  the 
The  Bol  tract,  ibbott-     most  part  in  the  hills  above  the  Jhelum  river, 
abad  Tahsil.  west  of  Abbott-abad,  was  originally  a  part  of 

the  territory  of  the  Bamba  chief  of  Mozaflfarabad,  Sultdn  Hosein  Rhdn. 
Ousted  from  his  Mozaffarabad  territory  in  1847,  he  thereafter  resided 
at  the  village  of  Boi.  He  died  in  1860,  leaving  his  heir,  Sultan  Barkat 
Khdn,  a  minor.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  interfered  little  with  the 
tract;  but  at  the  chiefs  death  in  1860  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
recorded  the  arrangements  in  force  at  the  chief  *s  dieath,  and  continued 
them  pending  the  completion  of  a  Regular  Settlement.  The  rights  of 
the  tract  have  now  been  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  arrangements  then 
found  to  be  in  force.  The  villages  are  owned  by  small  communities  of 
cultivating  proprietors  (  Awans,  Gujars,  Saror^,  Karrals,  Dhunds,  and 
others ),  excepting  a  few  estates  and  lands  which  the  chief  has  all 
along  kept  in  his  own  possession  and  management.  The  chief  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  tract  in  jft^r,  subject  to  a  payment  ofcme-fourth  of 
the  revenue  as  naziatdna. 

The  villages  are  small,  and,  in  the  majority  of  causes,  are  divided 
on  very  small  shares  and  holdings. 

63.  Excepting  38  villages  of  the  Garhifin  tract,  which  formed  a 
Tabsfl  Mansahra,  Sw4thi    part  of  the  old  Tanawal  country,  the  whole  of 

tracts,  this  Tahsil  is  reckoned  the  "wir&at"  of  the 

Swdthi  tribe. 

Omitting  the  Agror  ilaqa,  of  which  separate  mention  will  be 
made  further  on,  the  total  numljer  of  estates  in  the  Tahsil  is  217. 

64.  A  number  of  the  villages  in  the  Garhidn  and  Mansahra  tracts, 
Aw4n  villages  in  Garhiin    and   a  few  in  the   Shinkidri   and  Bairkund 

and  Mansahra  tracts.  tracts,  are  Owned   by  Awans,  Tanaolis,   and 

Gujars.  The  Awans,  before  Sikh  rule,  were  in  the  position  of  feudal 
retainers,  paying  no  rent  to  the  "  wdris  "  body,  but  fighting  for  them 
when  required.  The  Tanaolis  and  the  Gujars  who  own  lands  acquired 
their  rights  for  the  most  part  by  prescription  during  Sikh  rule. 
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65.  The  rich  lands  on  each  bank  of  the  Siran  river   (in  the 
ViUa  es  on  the  banks  of    Shinkidri    and  Bairkund    tracts),  the  Konsh 

the  Siran%ndin  theBdlakot.  and  Bhogarmang  glens,  and  the  Bdlakot  ildqas, 
Bhogarmang,  and  Konsh  are  owned  almost  entirely  by  Swdthi  commu- 
tract8,heidbytheSwathis.      ^^j^g     jj^j.^    ^nd     there    we    find    vUlaces 

owned  by  Saiads,  of  whom  some,  the  descendants  of  Said  Jal&i,  had  a 
share  in  the  old  Swdthi  heritage,  and  others  acquired  their  lands  by 
Seri  grants  from  the  Swdthis. 

66.  The  Garhi    Habibulk  ildqa  is    owned   principally  by   the 
^    , .  „    ^  Swdthi    chief,  Samundar  Khan,  and  his  con- 

Garhi  HabibuUa  Udqa.  j^^etions.      It  is  j%ir  to  the  chief. 

67.  Of  the  K&gdn  Ildqa,  five  villages,   paying  Ra  2,754  revenue 

are  owned  by  Swdthis  and  Shahraanji  Gujars  ; 
Kagin  ii^a.  ^      ^^^  g^^  villages,  assessed  at    Rs.  2,259,  are 

owned  by  the  families  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Kdgdn  Saiads. 

Under  the  Summary  Settlement  the  leases  were  for  the  most  part 
in  the  hands  of  the  proprietary  communities,  except  in  Konsh. 

68.  The  Konsh  ildqa  is  jAgir  to  the  Swdthi  chief     This  j&^r 
The  Settlement  of  rights    was  given  to  him  in  1846.     Major  Abbott  in 

in  the  Konsh  jagir.  1847  found  him  levying  grain  rents  from  all 

occupants  alike,  both  proprietors  and  tenants.  In  the  spring  of  1852, 
owing  to  complaints  against  the  j^girddr's  management  which  had 
reached  him.  Major  Abbott  assesssed  each  village,  and  gave  cash  leases 
to  the  proprietors,  aggregating  Rs.  4,403  (indms  included).  But  this 
assessment  remained  a  dead  letter;  the  jdgirddr  prevailing  on  the 
proprietors  to  allow  him  to  levy  revenue  at  one-fourth  produce,  plus 
two  rupees  cash  per  plough.  In  a  few  small  villages  on  the  frontier, 
the  jdgirdar  levied  only  cash  rents.  In  course  of  time,  as  the  2nd 
Summary  Settlement  ran  on  beyond  its  original  limit  of  five  years, 
numerous  complaints  again  began  to  reach  the  District  Officers  from 
this  jdgir;  the  jagirddr  complained  that  his  servanis  and  the  headmen 
combined  to  cheat  him  in  their  collections,  and  that  under  cover  of 
indm  grants  of  one  or  two  ploughs  originally  made  by  the  jdgirddr, 
the  headmen  refused  to  pay  revenue  on  considerable  areas  of  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proprietors  complained  bitterly  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  jdgirddr's  officials,  and  of  their  exclusion  from  all  the 
proprietary  profits  which  their  brethren  in  the  adjoining  tracts 
enjoyed  under  a  system  of  light  cash  leases.  Both  sides  were  told 
that  their  respective  complaints  would  be  decided  on  at  the  coming 
Settlement.  Accordingly  at  this  Settlement,  as  the  jdgirddr  made  no 
claim  to  proprietary  rights  in  the  tract,  the  proprietary  occupants  have 
been  given  cash  leases.  They  aggregate,  after  deducting  Rs.  400 
given  to  the  headmen,  in  indms,  Rs.  5,654.  The  measure  has  given 
great  satisfaction  to  the  proprietary  communities;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  jdgirddr's  income  from  these  cash  leases  exceeds  the 
net  profits  which  ordinarily  reached  him  from  the  grain  rents  levied 
during  the  Summary  Settlement.  The  jfigirdfir's  bad  management, 
the  peculation  and  frauds  committed  by  his  servants,  and  the  opposition 

AA 
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offered  by  the  headmen  and  proprietors,  were  causes  which  together 
combined  to  reduce  the  value  of  those  grain  rents. 

69.     The  status  of  rights  in  the  Agror  chiefship  is  exceptional 

owing  to  the  disturbances   which  took    place 

The  Agror  chiefship.  j^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  autumn  of  1868;  it  became 

necessary  to  complete  the  settlement  of  this  tract  at  an  earlier  date 
than  the  rest  of  the  district.  Accordingly  this  was  done  in  the  winter 
of  1869-70.     The  reports  on  the  subject  submitted  by  me  on  the  l4th 

February       and       26th 
Secretary  to  GoTernment  of  India,  Foreign  Depart-       a  „  mi  of    lR7ft     wpva     nn- 
ment,  No.  16  A  P  dated  6th  May  1870,  to  Secretary  to     ^"g«ST).  ^O/U     were     ap 
Government,  Punjab.  proved  in  the  correspond- 

Secretary  GoverniFient  Punjab's  No.  357  dated  18th  ence  noted  in  the  margin. 
May  1870  and  No.  766  dated  30th  November  1870,  to  j.  •  f hprpforP  onlv  tipops- 
Secretary  to  Financial  Commissioner,  Punjab.  ^^  ^«  Wierelore  Only  neces- 

sary  here  to   summarise 
the  results  arrived  at. 

The  51  villages  of  the  Agror  il^qa  form  one  estate  or  chiefship, 
of  which  the  chief,  Ata  Mahomed  Khan,  is  proprietor  (with  one  excep- 
tion, Bdgrian,  to  be  noted  below).  His  estate  devolves  to  one  son,  not 
necessarily  the  eldest  son,  but  to  the  one  most  qualified  to  manage 
it.  The  other  sons  and  relations  of  the  chief  have  no  rights ;  such 
lands  as  they  hold  are  held  at  his  will. 

There  are  three  classes  of  sub-tenures  in  the  valley : — 

l.s^.  The  holders  of  8eH  Khairdt. — These  persons  hold  small  grants 
of  land  given  to  them  in  proprietary  right  by  the  predecessors  of  the 
present  chief  from  religious  or  charitable  motives.  They  are  liable  to 
the  chief  for  the  Government  revenue  and  cesses  assessed  on  their 
holdings,  but  not  for  any  other  dues  or  services, 

2nd,  The  old  Wdriaes  (  Wariadn  Sdbik). — These  are  the  remnant 
of  the  Swdthi  (Begal)  co-proprietors,  the.  greater  portion  of  whose  lands 
the  chief  appropriated  before  our  rule.  They  no  longer  hold  a  full 
proprietary  position.  They  are  bound  to  render  assistance  to  the  chief 
in  the  defence  of  the  valley,  and  they  pay  him  rent,  assessed  at  the 
Government  revenue  and  cesses  chargeable  on  their  holdings,  plus  four 
annas  per  rupee  of  revenue. 

Srd.  The  holders  of  Seri-UU. — These  are  grants  to  outsiders 
made  with  the  object  of  strengthening  the  community.  Their  rights 
and  liabilities  are  identical  with  those  of  the  old  "wdrises"  above 
described. 

I  have  stated  above  that  there  is  an  exception  to  the  chiefs 
proprietary  rights  in  the  Bdgridn  village.  Before  Settlement  he  held 
this  village  by  mortgage.  Two  of  the  mortgagers,  Pir  Ali  Shah  and 
Hasan  Shah,  re-leased  the  greater  part  of  the  village  at  Settlement. 
They  are  proprietors  of  the  lands  re-leased,  but  pay  to  the  chief  a  con- 
tribution of  four  annas  per  rupee  of  Government  revenue  assessed  on 
their  lands. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  sub-tenures,  the 
extent  of  the  Bagridn  property,  and  the  area  held  by  the  chief  free  of 
such  sub-tenures : — 


& 
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'o 

•s 

o 

33 
31 

152 
2 

1 

■ 

Area  in  Acbes. 

Govern- 

Cultivated. 

Unculti- 
vated. 

Total. 

ment 
Revenue, 

Bub- tenures  by  Seri  Khairdt 

Sub-tenures  by  Seri-XJls 

Sub- tenures  held  by  old  warises ... 

Bagrian  property 

Held  by  the  chief  free   of  sub- 
tenures     ... 

1,981 

1,268 

2,266 

756 

13,779 

3.260 
653 
584 
603 

16,988 

5,241 
1,921 
2,860 
1,359 

30,767 

Ps. 
373 

1851 

558 

1311 

2,752 

Total 

219 

20,060 

22,088 

42,138 

4,000 

70.  I  append  a  list  of  the  principal  terms  locally  applied  to 
rights  and  occupancies  in  the  soil,  not  else- 

ri  bt^''''  ""^  ^««^^^^^^  where  noticed  in  this  chapter  and  the  follow- 
ing.  Terms  in  common  use  in  the  rest  of  the 

Punjab,  as  well  as  in  Hazdr£,  are  omitted  : — 


Local  term. 

Translation. 

Remarks  on  use. 

Daftar 

Record     . 

Used  among  Afghan  races  to  describe  proprie- 
tary right. 

fieri 

Grant 

Generally  used  of  lands  granted  in  ownership 
to  religious  characters  ;  is  also  api)lied  to 
grants  to  a  chief  in  excess  of  his  "  wirasat  " 
tribal  share,  or  to  other  service  grants. 

QvLziri 

Subsistence 

Applied  to  the  small  grants  given  to  persons 
not  entitled  to  a  full  share  in  the  heritage. 

Hundi 

Share 

Commonly  used  to  Indicate  a  share  in  the 
ownership  of  a  village,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily carry  this  meaning,  especially  in  the 
hill  villages  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
district.  It  is  also  used  to  describe  a  sub- 
division of  a  village. 

Hal 
Jori 

Plough                 ) 
Yoke  or  plough   .( 

Used  both  of  a  tenant's  holding  and  of  a  pro- 
prietary Bhare. 
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Local  tenn. 


Adhkari 

Tih&i 

PAo  or  chauth^f  . 

Adhpai 

M£t 
Adhmit 

Lik£ 


Tappa 

Tal 

Ehail 

MutaiorMuthi   .. 

Wanda  or  Banda.. 

4  Khiirsundi  = 
(  Toes  ) 


Nimakai 

Tirha 

Tal  or  Tora 

Khail 

Kadda 
Takka 

Chukanna 


Biza-talli 


Metra 


•  Mazera  or  Mazara 
Kata 


Translations. 


i 
i 
i 

Share 
i  Share 

Lines 


Sub- divisions 
a  tribe 

Share 
Ditto 


1 


TiwAn 
Babat 


1  Pair  (Hoof) 

4  Paie=l  Dogi 

(  i^ield  > 


Sub-divisions  of  a  \ 
tribe  or  village  T 

Share 

A  small  portion  ... 


A  share  admitted 
by  consent. 

Betrothal 


Cultivator 

A  rent  of  fixed  or 
determined  amount 


Bemarks  on  use. 


Used  to  indicate  shares  in  a  Tillage  or  in  a 
holding. 

Terms  in  use  among  the  Tanaolis,  describing 
shares  in  land. 

Narrow  divisions  of  land,  in   use  among  the 
Utminzaxs. 


In  use  among  the  Jidtms. 


Ditto. 

In  use  among  the  Earrals  ;  also  in  tlte  Sw&thi 
tracts. 

A  scale  of  shares^  in  use  in  the  Boi  tract,  under 
which  the  sub-divisions  are  described  with 
reference  to  the  hoofs  of  the  plougn  cattle. 


Fine  account 


In  use  among  the  Swathis. 


Ditto. 

Applied  to  land  given  in  excess  of  the  tribal 
share  to  make  up  for  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  land  given  on  account  of  that  share. 

I  A   share  transferred  from  the  branch  of  the 
tribe,  to  which  it  genealogically  belongs,  to 
I      another  branch. 

Really  means  a  betrothal  given  in  exchange  for 
blood  or  seduction  (  Udhila  )  ;  but  land  is 
generally  given  along  with  the  girls,  so  the 
term  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the  land  so 
given.     In  use  principally  in  the  Bol  tract. 

The  term  commonly  applied  to  a  tenant. 

The  term  was  adopted  in  contradTstinction  to 
the  "  Aan  "  rents,  the  amount  of  which  was 
annuallyappraised  on  the  basis  of  a  share  in 
what  the  land  actually  produced  ;  whereas 
bythe**Kata"  rents  a  fixed  amount  was 
charged  per  Kandl  without  reference  to  the 
out-turn  of  each  harvest.  These  rents  were 
confined  to  highly  irrigal-ed  land. 

Terms  applied  to  the  Govemment's'Revenue. 
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CHAPTER  VI  .—The  Settlement  op  Revenue. 

1  The  general  aspect  and  configuration  of  the  district,  its  climate, 
Cultivated  area  and  rain,  and  rain-fall,  have  been  described  in  paras. 
M.  7,  9,  and  10  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  report. 

Full  details  of  its  inhabitants  and  tenures  have  also  Jaeen  given  in  the 
preceding  chapters  But  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  assessment  it 
will  be  convenient  to  present  in  a  collected  form  the  principal  facts 
relating  to  the  tenures. 

The  cultivated  area  of  the  district  (according  to  the  Settlement 
Survey)  is  as  follows  : — 


TahgfL 

& 

U 

St 

1 

Percent  of  culti- 
vated area 
irrigated. 

Haripur 

Abbotv-abad 

Maniahra 

Acres. 
19,816 

5,488 
10,980 

Acres. 
1,16,635 
1,08,259 
1,32,740 

Acres. 
1,36,451 
1,13,747 
1,43,720 

Acres. 

15 
5 
8 

Total  district    ... 

3e,284 

3,57,634 

3,93,918 

9 

The  rain-fall  (see  Appendix  I  of  this  report)  varies  from  thirty 
inches  in  the  plain  tracts  in  the  south  of  the  district  to  fifty  inches  in 
the  northern  portion  and  in  the  higher  hills. 

Excepting  the  plain  round  Haripur  and  the  small  Khari  tract  on 
the  Indus  at  the  south-west  of  the  district,  the  whole  district  may  be 
described  as  hill  country. 

2.    It  is  divided  into  883*  estates,  omitting  the  Agror  chiefship, 

Number  of  estates   and     which  forms  one  estate,    but    is    composed   of 

average  size.  51  villages;  the  average  size  of  an  estate  is  : — 


t 

c  a. 
1-^ 

< 

ca 

h 

Acres  cultivated 
Acres  nncultivated 

442 
856 

320 
828 

570 

3,168 

424 
1,414 

Total 

1,298 

477 

1,148 

3,738 

1,838 

Revenue  assessment 

233 

342 

346 

*  The  Cantonment  of  Abbott-abad  and  the  two  rakbs  adjaining  it  are  not  included  in 
tma  number  nor  the  State  forests. 
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The  great  number  of  small  estates  is  shown   by  the  following 
analysis : — 


i 

w 

(A 
03      . 

i. 
II 

§ 

•is! 

1-^ 

4 

Estates  which  pay  an   annual  assessment 

of  Rs  100  and  less          

More  than  Rs.  100  and  up  to  Bs.  200 
More  than  Bs.  200  and  up  to  Rs.  500 
More  th»n  Rs.  500  and  up  to  Rs.  1,000 
More  than  Rs.  1,000  and  up  to  Es.  2,000    ... 
Over  Rs.  2,000             

71 
61 
87 
63 
29 
8 

145 
98 
72 

31 
9 

1 

70 
37 
70 
27 
10 
4 

286 
186 
22» 
121 
48 
13^ 

Total 

309 

356 

218 

88$ 

Coparcenary  tenures. 


3.     The  tenures  are  as  follow  : —  * 
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28 
44 
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63 

26 

29 
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22 
2 

6 

10 
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3 

GO 

J 
1 

132 

104 
25 

261 

"a 
o 

o  a. 

^   ai 

n 

65 

44 

7 

35 

to 
ca 

d 

2 
13 
10 

25 

1 
o 

il 

1 
2 

6 
3 

CO 

i 
1 

Haripur                 

Abbott-abad          

Mansahra              

57 

185 
UO 

352 

12 
46 
50 

38 

309 
356 
218 

Total  district     ... 

883 

•  The  tenures  as  here  returned  were  so  classified  pursuant  to  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  Land  Revenue  Rules  C.  V.  17.  After  the  classification  had  been  completed 
and  this  report  had  been  written,  I  receiyed  the  revised  edition  of  the  Directions  to 
Settlement  Officers. 

In  paragraphs  103 — 105  of  that  work  the  terms  Pattidilri  and  Bhaiach&ra  are  confined 
to  such  estates  which  have  no  common  land,  and  the  term  mixed  Bhaiachari  and  mixed 
Pattidari  are  explained  as  applicable  only  to  such  estates  iu  which  a  part  of  the  land  is 
held  in  common.  Upon  this  principle  the  whole  of  the  estates  returned  above  as  Patti- 
dari and  Bhaiach&r&  should  be  classified  as  '*  mixed  Pattidari  and  Bhaidchari,"  except- 
ing only  16  caseB  which  are  pure  Pattidari. 
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4.     The   proportion    of  their   cultivated 
lands,    which   the     Pattidari   and  Bhaiach&ri 
communities  hold  as  village  common,  is': — 


Proportion  of  caltivated 
land  held  in  common. 


Peb  cent,  of  culti- 

vation HELD  IN 

COMMON. 

w 

^^2 

Tahsil. 

m 

3 

'So 

S 
'^ 

S3 

3 

PL, 

'5 

a 

n  estates 
tidarian 
tenure. 

*-* 

i—i 

^ 

Haripar 

11 

6 

t** 

Abbctt^abad 

9 

11 

10 

Mansahra    ... 

12 

11 

15 

Total  district 

11 

8 

12 

Average  size  of  a  propria-  5.     The   average  size   (in  acres)  of  a  pro- 

tor's  share.  prietor's  share  in  each  Tahsil  is  : — 


HAniPUB. 

Abbott-abad 

Mansahba. 

Total  dis- 

TBICT. 

ts 

'^ 

'd 

-a 

i 

1 

'13 

1 

> 

1 

> 

i 

1 

> 

08 

n 

*j 

OS 

•fd 

03 

> 

-^ 

> 

3 

.^ 

-3 

► 

7^ 

•3 

0 

'0 

S 

'p 

"a 

§ 

6 

P 

0  • 

0 

0 

P 

0 
8 

P 

Held  in  severalty 

6 

7 

8 

14 

17 

9 

Share  in  village  common... 

4 

15 

1 

13 

9 

98 

4 

29 

Total 

10 

20 

8 

21 

23 

116 

12 

38 

The  manner  in  which  the 
waste  is  held. 


6.  The  manner  in  which  the  waste  is 
held  has  been  described  at  paras.  33  to  41  of 
the  chapter  on  rights. 
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Proportion  of  cultivated  7.     Of  the  cultivated   area  the  proportion 

ifthd.heid  by  proprietors^  and     cultivated  by  proprietors  and  tenants  is  : — 
by  tenants. 


a> 

CULTIVATED    BY 

TENANTS. 

With  bight  or 

WiTHon 

rmoHT 

Tot  *  ^- 

1 

OCCUPANCY. 

OF  OCCUPANCY. 

g 

Tahbil. 

Cultivated  by  p 

Paying    grain 
rents. 

Paying     cash 
Xents  and  rent- 
free. 

Paying    grain 

rents. 

Paying      cash 
rents  and  rent- 
free. 

Paying    grain 
rents. 

Paying      cash 
rents  and  rent- 
free. 

1 

i 
1 

Haripur — 

Holdings... 

8,427 

6,599 

4,828 

3,623 

1,572 

10,222 

6,400 

26,049 

Acres   ... 

65,182 

43,287 

20,266 

14,111 

3,615 

67,398 

23,871 

1,36,461 

Abbott-abad 

Holdings... 

12,346 

2,288 

4,876 

3,244 

4,217 

6,532 

9,093 

26,971 

Acres     ... 

72,402 

6,099 

18,976 

6,204 

10,067 

12,303 

29,042 

1,13,747 

Mansahra— 

Holdings... 

6,186 

1,256 

4,072 

2,902 

4,554 

4,158 

8,626 

18,970 

Acres   ... 

68,574 

9,279 

27,126 

26,572 

13,169 

34,851 

40,295 

1,43,720 

Total  district 

Holdings... 

26,959 

10,143 

13,776 

9,769 

10,343 

19,912 

24,119 

70,990 

Acres     ... 

1,96,158 

58,665 

66,357 

46,887 

26,861 

1,04,652 

93,208 

3,93,918 

Or  THE  SAME  IN  PERCENTAGE. 


Haripuf  ... 

40 

32 

15 

10 

3 

42 

18 

100 

Abbott-abad 

64 

5 

17 

5 

9 

10 

26 

100 

Mansahra... 

48 

6 

19 

18 

9 

24 

28 

100 

Total  district 

60 

15 

17 

11 

7 

26 

24 

100 
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The  average  size  of  a  tenant's  cultivated  holding  is :— • 


With  bight 

Without 

OP 

BIGHT  0¥ 

Total. 

OCCUPANCY. 

OCCUPAHCY. 

* 

1 

t 

1 

IS 

1 

1 

S?2 

ui 

u 

^1 

cu 

£ 

s 

£ 

£ 

iS 

TahsflHaripur 

6-6 

4-2 

3-9 

2-3 

5-6 

3-7 

„     Abbott-abad 

2-7 

3-9 

1-9 

2-4 

2-2 

3-2 

f,      Mansahra 

7-4 

6-7 

8-8 

2-9 

8-4 

4-7 

Total  district    ... 

6-8 

4-8 

4-7 

2-6 

6-3 

3-9 

These  averages  are  obtained  by  taking  the  total  number  of  recorded 
tenants'  holdings  and  dividing  them  by  the  total  area  held.  But  the 
result,  if  taken  without  qualification,  would  mislead.  In  the  first  place 
it  frequently  happens  that  one  tenant  cultivates  land  owned  by  two  or 
more  proprietors ;  in  drawing  up  the  register  of  holdings  the  lands  so 
held  under  each  proprietor  are  necessarily  recorded  as  separate  tenancies. 
Also  it  frequently  happens  that  an  agriculturist  who  himself  owns 
some  land  cultivates  as  a  tenant  lands  owned  by  another  proprietor, 
and  the  lands  cultivated  in  the  capacity  of  tenant  are  necessarily 
recorded  as  a  tenancy.  Lastly,  the  artizan  and  menial  classes,  and 
the  village  traders,  commonly  hold,  as  tenants  or  as  mortgagees,  small 
areas  of  land,  which  they  cultivate  in  order  to  supplement  the  living 
which  they  earn  by  their  trade  or  handicraft.  For  these  reasons,  if  it 
were  inferred  from  the  table  above  given  that  the  normal  size  of  the 
tenancies  which  support  the  agricultural  classes  in  Hazdrd  is  3*9 
cultivated  acres,  the  inference  would  be  wrong.  The  normal  size  of 
such  tenancies  in  Hazdrd  is  commonly  said  to  be  seven  acres  in  the 
plam  tracts  and  six  acres  in  the  hill  tracts.  It  would  in  each  case 
he  less  on  highly  irrigated  lands  and  more  on  very  poor  lands. 
Allowing  for  the  statistical  influences  above  explained,  I  think  the 
common  statement  on  the  subject  is  not  far  wrong. 

The  table  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph  is  therefore  not  true  in 
respect  of  the  areas  on  which  an  agriculturist  ordinarily  supports  life  in 
Haz4ri  It  is  true  only  in  respect  of  the  actual  sub-division  and 
multiplication  of  holdings. 


Bates  of  gnun  renta. 


8.     In  the  1,04,552  acres,  from  which  the 
proprietors  levy  grain  rents,  these  rents  are — 

B  B 
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Shares  op  grain  produce  taken  by  proprietors 
as  bent  (thb  kamdc's  fees  being  first  deductrd.) 

i 

-2 

3 

i 

1 

1 

i 

? 

o 

H 

( Irrigated  land  ... 
Hartpttr   ,..< 

Unirrigated   land 

1,867 
1,844 
3,701 

6,398 
15,154 

1,065 
29,348 

2 

2,720 

10 

... 

8,322 
49,076 

Total 

20,552 

30,413 

2,722 

10 

•• 

57,39a 

( Irrigated  land   ... 
Abbott-abAd  < 

(  Unirrigatedland. . . 

308 
4,057 

41 
1,285 

60 

6,118 

16 
1,110 

122 

50 

136 

425 

11,87a 

Total 

4,365 

1,326 

6,178 

1,126 

122 

50 

136 

12,303 

( Irrigated  land    ... 
MANSAHRA...  < 

Unirrigated  land. . . 

146 
1,011 

47 
974 

243 
4,416 

1,063 
25,626 

13 
1,364 

14 

34 

1,512 
33,33a 

Total 

1,157 

1,021 

4,659 

26,589 

1,377 

14 

34 

34,851 

Total       I  I^^^gated  land  ... 
District     ]unirrigated.land... 

2,311 

6,912 

5,486 
17,413 

1,368 
38,882 
40,250 

1,081 
29,356 

13 
1,4% 

64 

170 

10,25* 
94,293 

Total 

9,223 

22,899 

30,437 

1,509 

64 

170 

104,552 

Or  THE  SAME  IN  PERCENTAGES. 


Haripur 

6-4 

35-8 

53-0 

4-8 

... 

... 

loa 

Abbott-abad 

35-5 

10-8 

421 

91 

10 

0-4 

11 

lOO 

3-3 

2-9 

13-4 

76-3 

40 

... 

01 

X00» 

Total  district 

8-8 

21-9 

38-5 

291 

1-4 

01 

0-2 

100 

On  nearly  all  the  land  paying  one-fourth  the  produce  in  Tahsil  Man- 
Bahra  the  tenants  pay  to  the  proprietor,  in  addition  to  the  grain  rent,  a 
cash  charge  per  plough  (  halchuri ),  which  falls  at  between  two  and 
four  annas  per  acre. 
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9.  In  the  93,208  acres,  from  which  the 
proprietors  levy  cash  rents,  these  rents 
average  per  acre  cultivated— 


In  Tahsil  Haripur 
In  TahsQ  Abbott-abad 
In  Tahsil  Mansahra 


Es.  A.  P. 
1  14  1 
12  4 
10    5 


The  system  of  charging  different  cash  rates  according  to  the  crop 
grown  does  not  prevail. 

Under  this  head   are  included    1,239  acres  held  rent-free    by 
tenants,  for  further  details  of  which  see  para.  124  of  this  chapter. 

10.     The  smallness  of  the  holdings,  both  those  of  proprietors  and 
Pressure  of    population    of  tenants,  wUl  have  been  observed  above  in 
compared  with  cultivation,     paragraph  7. 

The  following  table  throws  additional  light  on  the  high  ratio  of 
the  population  compared  with  the  cultivated  area: — 


Main  Assessment  Divison. 

Population. 

TahsflL 

Per  square  mile 
cultivated. 

Per  square  mile 
of  total  area. 

■s 

-a 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Haripur  and 
Abbott-abad 

f  Irrigated  plain  tracts 

Unirrigated  plain  tracts    ... 

<    Low  dry  hills 

Temperate  hills  &  high  lands 

l_  Cold  mountain  tracts 

900 

693 

1,122 

1,124 

1,017 

636 
439 
581 
709 
652 

389 
267 
320 
399 
609 

675 
271 
134 
335 
222 

271 
199 
88 
190 
125 

178 

140 

62 

87 

93 

ManBahra   \ 

TemperAte  hills  and  high  lands 
Cold  mountain   tracts,  except 

Kigin 

Total  district 

942 
835 

526 
405 
862 

396 
180 

377 
187 

179 

101 

19 

110 
81 

1,124 

559 

180 

786 

124 

62 

In  weighing  these  figures  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  hill 
tracts  the  milch  cattle  supported  on  the  grass  wastes  contribute  largely 
to  the  support  of  the  population.  In  the  plain  tracts  the  waste  produces 
little  or  no  fodder  for  cattle. 
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11.  The  best  cultivators  in  the  district  are  the  Mallidrs  *  of  the 
Character  of  the  different    ^f?'^  ^alih  and  Mdnakrai  tracts  in  the  Haripur 

tribes  as  agriculturists.  plain.     And   wherever  any   really   first  class 

cultivation  exists  in  other  places  in  the  district, 
it  is  mostly  dependent  on  these  men.  They  are  found  on  the  well 
lands  in  the  Khari  tract,  scattered  about  the  Haripur  plain,  a  few  in 
the  Rajoia  tract  in  the  Pakhli  plain,  at  Bir,  and  a  few  other  places. 

After  these  the  most  industrious  classes,  in  the  care  both  of  their 
fields  and  their  cattle,  are  the  Tanaolis  and  other  cultivators  of  the  Sber- 
w^n,  Kachi,  and  Babarhdn  tracts  in  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil  ;  also  those 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  Boi  tract  in  the  same  Tahsil.  l^he  cultiva- 
tors of  the  Bhogarmang  glen,  and  of  the  Bdlakot  and  Kdgan  tracts  in 
Tahsil  Mansahra,  also  tend  both  their  fields  and  their  cattle  with 
much  industry. 

With  these  exception,  the*  character  of  the  cultivating  classes 
is  only  fairly  industrious.  The  cultivation  of  the  whole  of  the 
Haripur  plain,  of  the  Jddiin  country,  of  the  Pakhli  Valley,  of  Konsh, 
and  of  Agror,  is  none  of  it  as  good  as  we  may  hope  it  will  be,  when 
the  people  have  been  longer  accustomed  to  settled  habits.  The  spread 
of  cultivation  in  the  last  20  years  has  been  so  great  that  the  people 
of  these  tracts  have  not  yet  come  to  feel  the  necessity  for  and  advant- 
age of  a  more  careful  style  of  cultivation. 

In  the  Gakkhar  tract  and  in  the  Dhund  and  Karrdl  tracts  (  Tahsils 
Haripur  and  Abbott-abad )  the  land  is  more  carefully  utilized  than  in 
those  last  mentioned.  But  even  here  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  material  improvement  during  the  next  30  years,  especially  in  the 
Bakot  il^a.t 

12.  The  system  under  which  the  Sikh  rulers  of  Hazard  collected 

the  Land  Eevenue  was   the  same  as  in  the 
Sikh  Itevenue  system.  ^^^^    ^^  ^j^^    p^^j^^,      r^^^^    ^.^^^  ^^   ^^^^^ 

the  entire  rent  of  the  land,  in  fact  the  highest  rent  that  the  cultivators 
.  ,    ^  ^c^An  Ao.      could  pay.     The  theory  was  that  the  State  was 

pageslfandTh'^  entitled  to  half  the  produce.      The  system  of 

management  varied  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  tract  or  the  whim  of  the  local  Kdrddi*.  Commonly  the 
produce  of  a  village  would  be  appraised  at  harvest  time,  and  a  heavy 
assessment  of  the  value  of  the  State's  share  (half  produce)  made  at  rates 
considerably  above  the  current  market  value  of  grain ;  in  this  case  each 
occupant  had  to  pay  in  cash  the  rateable  quota  of  his  holding.  In  other 
cases  a  village  would  be  leased  to  a  farmer  who  would  then  himself 
levy  the  half  share  of  the  produce  due  to  the  State,  either  in  kind  or 
by  cash  appraisement,  at  harvest  time.  In  1844}  the  Kdrddr,  Diw&a 
Miilraj,  gave  leases  to  the  great  majority  of  the  villages,  pitched  at  a 
more  moderate  scale  than  had  been  customary  under  his  predecessors. 

*  The  term  MaUidr  means  gaxdener,  and  is  a  corruption  of  Mali.  The  class  is  of  mixed 
origin,  principally  recmited  from  the  lower  races  of  the  population. 

t  This  refers  to  the  more  careful  terracing  of  fields  on  the  hill  sides— F,  B,  Pollock. 
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But  though  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Sikh  revenue  collectors  was  the 
same  everywhere,  the  amount  of  revenue  actually  collected  in  a  district 
such  as  HhZ&r&  was  necessarily  much  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  No  doubt  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  forts  (e.  g.,  in  the 
Hazard  plain  round  Haripur,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Khdnpur  tract, 
in  the  Orash  plain  round  Naw^hahr)  they  were  able  to  realize  half  the 
produce.  But  in  the  newly-conquered  hill  tracts,  such  as  the  Dhiindi 
hills  and  the  Swdthi  glens  at  the  north  of  the  district,  they  were 
necessarily  content  to  tate  less. 

Consequently  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  Sikh 
rulers  of  Haz&r&,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ordinarily  collected  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  grain  produce  of  the  district.  I  include  in  this 
estimate  the  revenue  alienated  to  j^irdirs  and  assignees. 

The  strain  on  the  country  represented  by  this  demand  should  not 
be  under-rated.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  demand  was  very 
unequally  distributed.  The  main  rule  of  assessment  was  how  much  it 
was  safe  to  extort  from  any  given  village ;  and  while  the  refractory  and 
turbulent  portions  of  the  country  were  less  pressed,  the  tracts  which  had 
been  completely  subdued  were  assessed  up  to  their  highest  paying  power. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  actual  collection  of  the  revenue  was 
carried  out  with  much  harshness,  and  that  recusant  defaulters  were 
commonly  tortured  to  compel  them  to  pay  the  full  assessments. 

13.  When  Major  Abbott  was  sent  to  Hazard  in  1847,  as  described 
Major  Abbott's  Summary    in  para.  34  of  chapter  II  of  this  report,  in  order 

Settlement  of  1847-48.  to  make  an  equitable  assessment  of  the  Land 

Revenue,  he  was  directed  to  reduce  the  standard  of  the  State's  demand 
from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  produce. 

The  latter  standard  was  then  regarded  as  fair  and  liberal,  calculated 
both  to  yield  a  suflBcient  revenue  to  the  State  and  to  secure  the  pro- 
sperity and  content  of  the  people,  provided  it  was  equitably  assessed  and 
evenly  distributed  and  collected  with  due  consideration.. 

But  it  was  not  prescribed  as  a  rigid  standard.     The  Acting  Resid- 

*  T  o+fo^   +^  Tir«,v,  n  ent  at  Lahore,  Mr.  John  (now  Lord)  Lawrence, 

*  Letter  to  Major  G-.  x  .i  •  '^  *  «  t  •  xi.  ^ 
Lawrence,  who  was  employ-  wrote  thus  concerning  it:—*  "In  saymgthat 
ed  at  Peshawar  on  duties  one-third  of  the  produce  may  be  considered  a 
AK^^  ^^^T.^""^  ^^^''''  fair  demand,  I  by  no  means  propose  that  vou 

Abbott  m  Hazara.  r      u  •  •   r  i  ^  .i.   x  x*  t  '    n 

should  mvanably  exact  that  proportion.     In  all 

cases,  after  taking  into  consideration  every  demand,  i  would  fix  the 

revenue  so  as  to  leave  the  villagers  not  only  sufficiently  well  off  absolutely, 

but  relatively  better  off  than  they  have  hitherto  been.    In  wild,  desolate, 

and  thinly-peopled  tracts,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  even  a  sixth,  is  probably 

not  paid  to  Government. 

14.  The  records  of  Major  Abbott's  proceedings  during  his  Sum- 
No  complete   record  of    ^lary   Settlements     are   few   and    incomplete. 

Major  Abbott's  proceedings  There  are  no  detailed  accounts  of  them ;  and 
®^^*®'  I  have  had  to  compile  the  results  of  his  Settle^ 
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ments  mainly  from  the  lease  books  which  he  gave  to  the  headmen  of 
each  village.  The  first  page  of  these  books  stated  the  demand  assessed, 
the  names  of  the  headmen  or  lessees,  their  allowances,  and  any  lands 
excluded  from  assessment ;  in  the  remaining  pages  it  was  intended  that 
the  Tahsildars  should  give  receipts  for  each  instalment  of  revenue  paid 
under  the  lease,  but  this  was  only  done  for  a  few  harvests.  A  short 
report  on  the  Land  Revenue  of  Hazard,  written  by  Major  Abbott  on  the 
30th  September  1847,  after  he  had  been  a  few  months  in  the  district, 
will  be  found  at  page  71  of  the  Punjab  Papers  of  1847  to  1849  presented 
to  Parliament, 

15.  Major  Abbott's  assessments  were  not  based  on  any  measure- 
Method    of   assessment    ments,  nor  were  there  any  village  papers  to 

followed  at  the  Summary  guide  him.  The  method  of  assessment  followed 
Settlement.  seems  to  have  been  to  ascertain  the  sums  levied 

by  the  Sikh  Government  during  the  few  years  preceding,  and,  after 
enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  each  village,  to  assess  on  the  average 
15  per  cent,  lower  than  the  previous  payments. 

16.  The  leases  of  the  first  Summary  Settlement  were  given  for  a 
Revised"summai7  Settle-     term  of  three  years.     At  the  close  of  the  year 

mentof  1852-53.  1851  Major  Abbott  obtained  the  permission  of 

the  Board  of  Administration  to  revise  his  first  Settlement.  The  principal 
cause  which  made  this  necessary  was  the  great  fall  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  grain  since  1847.  While  this  fall  in  prices  made 
further  reductions  necessary  in  the  plain  tracts  of  lower  HazdrS,  some 
of  the  hill  tracts,  and  Pakhli  especially,  had  so  much  improved  in 
cultivation  and  population  during  the  previous  four  years  as  to  render 
an  increase  in  their  revenue  justifiable.  Major  Abbott  had  also  acquired 
a  much  greater  acquaintance  with  the  district  than  he  possessed  in  1847, 
and  was  therefore  in  a  good  position  to  remedy  inequalities. 

Accordingly  during  the  year  1852  Major  Abbott  revised  the  leases 
of  the  whole  of  the  district,  except  in  a  few  hill  tracts,  in  which  he  was 
prevented  from  completing  his  work  by  the  outbreak  of  disturbances  in 
KdgSn  and  on  the  TanawaJ  border.  No  report  of  his  proceedings  was 
submitted  by  him. 

17.  I  proceed  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  assessments  of  the 
Analysis  of  the  financial    second  Summary  Settlement  difiered  from  those 

results  of  the  Summary  of  the  first,  and  also  to  compare  the  net 
Settlements.  result  with   the  annual  amount  of    revenue 

levied  by  the  Sikh  Government  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
Major  Abbott's  arrival  in  Haz^ra  in  1847. 

In  364  estates  paying  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  assessment  of  the 
district,  the  previous  assessments  remained  unaltered,  viz. : — 
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Tahflfl. 

No.  of 
estates. 

Per  cent,  of 
assessment. 

Haxipor 
Abbott-abad       ... 

146 

161 

68 

290 
34-6 
27-3 

Total  district 

364 

30-2 

In  the  majority  of  these  estates  the    asssessment    of  1847  was 

maintained  by  Major  Abbott,  because  he 
found  it  to  be  appropriate.  But  in  159  * 
and  a  few  other  cases  out  of  these 
364  estates  no  revision  of  the  recorded 
assessment  took  place  for  the  following 
reasons : — In  the  cases  of  the  Danna, 
Bakot,  Bhogarmang,  and  Agror  tracts. 
Major  Abbott  had  not  leisure  to  revise 
the  assessments  before  he  left  the  district 
in  1853,  and  in  most  of  the  other  instances  the  chiefs  or  proprietors  them- 
selves held  the  villages  in  jagir,  the  assessment  being  merely  nominal  by 
way  of  valuation  of  the  jagir, 


♦  Kberi,  Gandgarh  jdgir 
Danna  and  Bakot 
Boi  jagir 

Garhi  HabibuUh  jdgir 
Bhogarmang  and  Agror 


No.  of 
estates. 

...  33 

...  51 

...  36 

...  16 

...  24 


In  343  villages  the  previous  assessments  were  raised,  viz, : — 


Assessment  of 

Assessment  of 

SQ 

1847. 

1852. 

1 

•3 

-3 

§ 

Tahsil. 

s 

S 

-g 

■*^    M 

-M 

-^  B 

-g 

s 

d 

g 

o 

i 

^    O 

§ 

g  S 

§ 

o 

a 

&i 

Q 

|S 

U 

Jzj 

< 

Pm 

< 

< 

Haripur    ... 

60 

13,422 

10-6 

16,659 

130 

2,137 

Abbott-abad 

161 

24,982 

40-4 

26,748 

430 

1,766 

Mansahra... 

132 

22,143 

48-0 

29,050 

67-5 

6,907 

Total  district 

343 

60,547 

26-7 

71,357 

30-7 

10,810 

The  extent  to  which  the  assessments  of  these  343  villages  was 
enhanced  is  as  follows  :— 
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No.  of 
estates 

Assessed 
in  1847. 

Assessed 
in  1853. 

Amount 
enhanced. 

Rupees. 

Per 

cent. 

Villages  enhanced  more  than  200  per  cent. ... 

7 

112 

482 

370 

330 

Villages  enhanced  more  than  100  per  ce^t. ... 

21 

968 

2,273 

1,306 

135 

Do.                          60           do. 

25 

3,038 

4,934 

1,896 

62 

Do.                          10           do. 

154 

26,633 

32,444 

6,911 

22 

Villages  enhanced  less  than  10  per  cent. 

136 

29,896 

31,224 

1,328 

4 

In  176  estates  the  previous  assessments  were  reduced,  viz. : — 


Assessment  op 

Assessment  op  ) 

No.  of 

1847.  . 

1852. 

Tahafl 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Amount 

estates. 

Amount. 

of  total 
assess- 
ment. 

Amount. 

of  total 
assess- 
ment. 

reduced. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Baripur           

114 

79,348 

620 

69,483 

580 

9,865 

Abbott-abad 

44 

15,630 

250 

13,981 

22-5 

1,649 

Hansahra... 

18 

10,135 

22-0 
44-5 

7,708 

15-2 

2,427 

Total  district 

176 

1,05,113 

91,172 

391 

13,941 

The  extent  to  which  reduction  was  given  in  these  176  villages  is 
as  follows : — 


No.  of 
estates. 

Assessed 
in  1847. 

Assessed 
in  1852, 

Amount 

BEDUCBD 

Rs. 

Per  cent 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Villages  reduced  more  than  10  per  cent  ... 

66 

45,517 

34,768 

10,749 

24 

Villages  reduced  more  than  5  per  cent. ... 

36 

24,853 

22,907 

1,946 

8 

Villages  reduced  less  than  6  per  cent.  ... 

74 

34,743 

33,497 

1,246 

4 

Taking  the  several  tracts  of  the  district  separately,  and  examining 
the  results  of  the  Tevision  in  each  tract  as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  the 
principal  increases  occurred  in  the  Garhidn  tract,  and  in  the  Fakhb 
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valley  (Bhairkund,    Shinkifiri,  and    Mansahra   ilfiqas),  and  that  the 
principal  reductions  were  given  in  the   plain    tracts  round  Haripur 

viz, : — 


Tracts  of  which  the  revenue  uscu  raised  in 
1852. 

Ij   Tracts  of  which  the  revenue  was  reduced 
in  1852. 

TahiBU 

a 

a 

i 

a 

a 

^ 

Tract 

|i 

1«^ 

r 

Tract. 

|i' 

P 

Haripnr 

Srikot          

1,07- 

l,83fi 

24-2 

Badnak        

5,48S 

5,255 

3-3 

Enlai           

•  65S 

767 

17-6 

Tarbela        

6,178 

6,045 

2-3 

Kbinpor      

20,856 

21,288 

21 

KhAlsa         

SarAiBAIih    

HAnakrai     

Haripnr       

JAgal           

Kot  Na]ibullft 

Kandi  Kahl 

Bagra          

10,755 
12,696 
9,858 
18,585 
12,252 
10,285 
8,909 
5.511 

9,858 
11,900 
8,994 
11,898 
11,181 
9,636 
7,768 
5,413 

13-0 
6-3 
8-8 

16'1 
8-7 
6-3 

12« 
1-8 

Total  Haripdb   ... 

8  Tracts 

22,585 

23,393 

8-6 

10  Tracts       ... 

95,463 

86,943 

8-9 

Abbotfc-ahail 

KacM           

4,604 

4,619 

0-3 

Shingrl        

4,738 

4,274 

9-8 

BherwAn       

4,021 

4,127 

2-6 

Babarhin     

8,049 

8,012 

1-2 

Ckirhi&n       

701 

902 

28-7 

MAngal        

154 

1,737 

1-0 

Nawaahahr 

5,490 

5,634 

2-6 

NAra            

.9,818 

9,603 

2-2 

Dhamtaur    

6,489 

6.662 

2-7 

Rajoia          

11,706 

11:935 

20 

Total  Abbott-abad.  . . 

6  Tracts       ... 

33,011 

83,879 

2-6 

4  Tracts 

19,359 

18,626 

3-8 

Kansahn       

GarhiAn       

Mansahra     

Shinki4rl      

Bhairkund 

Konsh          

2,607 
4,950 
10,836 
4,320 
8,190 

8,432 
6,148 
12,925 
4,983 
4,403 

31-6 
24  2 
19-3 
15-3 
38-0 

B&lAkot        

7,921 

6,102 

230 

EAgAn          

8,021 

8,830 

10-2 

6,102 

TotiL  Mansahra  ... 

6  Tracts      .. 

28,924 

85,221 

21-8 

1  Tract 

7,921 

23-0 

In  the  following  statement  the  total  results  of  the  two  Summary 
Settlements  are  shown,  and  they  are  compared  with  each  other,  and 
also  with  the  revenue  levied  by  the  Sikh  Government  before  1847. 
The  revenue  of  the  last  year  of  the  currency  of  the  Summary  Settle- 
ments is  also  given : — 

CO 
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Last 

Sikh 

leases.  * 

Summary  Settlements              j 

Jama  op  1871-72. 

OF  1847, 

OP  1852. 

Amount. 

1,19,057 
60,136 
50,411 

2,29,604 

Per  cent. 

Tahsil. 

Amount. 

1,27,802 
62,007 
46,124 

2,35,933 

Per  cent, 
reduction 

on  last 
Sikh 

leases. 

Amount. 

Per  cent, 
reduction 

on  last 
Sikh 

leases. 

reduc- 
tion on 

sum 
assessed 
in  1852. 

Haripur 

Abbott- abad    ... 
Mansahni 

1,49,299 
78,586 
53,908 

14 
21 
15 

|l,20.090 
62,142 
60,602 

20 

21 

6 

"*  3 

Total     ... 

2,81,853 

16 

2,32,834 

:            17 

1 

18.     The  question  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  produce  covered 
Pro  ortion  of  total    ro-     ^^  these  Summary  Settlements  is  one  of  much 
duce'^covereTby  these  assess"     interest.     Owing  princiimlly  to  the  fact  that 
men ts  at  the  time  tkej  ware     they  were   made   by   Major  Abbott  without 
imposed.  the  aid  of  any  measurements  or  detailed  vil- 

lage accou;?its,  it  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  precisely.  His 
instructions  were  (vide  para.  13  above)  to  take  one-third  of  the  produce 
in  good  tracts  and  less  in  inferior  tracts,  and  in  almost  every  case  to 
give  a  reduction  on  what  the  Sikh  Government  levied.  If,  therefore, 
we  assume  ( what  is  probably  the  case)  that  in  the  plain  tracts  rouud 
Haripur  the  Summary  Settlement  in  most  cases  represented  one-third 
of  the  total  produce,  and  make  allowances  for  the  hill  tracts  and  the 
tracts  in  the  north  of  the  district,  in  which  we  know  the  assessment 
took  a  smaller  share  of  the  produce,  we  shall  probably  be  correct  in 
concluding  that  Major  Abbott's  assessment  did  not  in  the  whole  district 
exceed  a  fourth  of  the  total  produce. 

The  question  is  one  of  much  difficulty,  for  the  revenue  assessed 
~  '~^      was  paid  in  the  great- 

est part  of  the  dis- 
trict with  ease  in  the 
face  of  a  fall  in  prices 
quite  unprecedented 
both  as  regards  its 
extent  and  its  sud- 
denness. The  in- 
crease in  the  cultiva- 
ted area,  and  the 
improvement  in  the 
general  circum- 

stances of  the  dis- 
trict, must  have  been 
great  to  enable  Major 
Abbott  to  maintain 

♦  [  The  suras  given  in  this  column  do  not  include  the  extra  cesses  levied  by  the 
Sikhs,  which  Major  Abbott's  Settlement  abolished.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their 
amount;  but  there  are  grounds  for  stating  that,  all  told,  they  were  not  less  than  12  per 
cent,  on  the  stated  amount  of  the  Sikh  leases.] 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

Maize, 

24  per 

17  per 

32  per 

YEAR. 

cent,  of 

cent,  of 

cent,  of 

cultiva- 

cultiva- 

cultiva- 

tion. 

tion. 

tion. 

Sikh  leases,                           1845 

.SO 

50 

50 

1846 

48 

72 

54 

1st  Summary  Settlement,  1847 

30 

42 

36 

1848 

■  40 

55 

44 

1849 

40 

60 

55 

1850 

50 

102 

60 

1851 

7a 

125 

112 

2ncl  Summary  Settlement,  1852 

84 

140 

100 

1853 

40 

72 

43 

Average  of  the  years    1853—00 

47 

75 

66 
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in  1852  his  original  assessments  to  the  extent  shown  in  the  table  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  paragraph. 

19.     As  shown  in  the   statement  at  the   end  of  para.  17  above, 

_  , .      .  .,    o  ^^^  assessments  thus  made  in  1852  stood  almost 

SeSnt.  °^    without  alteration  for  20  years.     No  coercive 

processes  of  any  severity  have  been  used  for 

the  recovery   of  the  periodical  instalments.      The  revenue  has  been 

collected  uniformly  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  increases  and  decreases  which  took  place  during  the  Sum- 
mary Settlement  are  as  follows : — 


Detail. 

Tahsil 
Haripur. 

TahsQ 

Abbott- 

abad. 

Tahsfl 
Mansabra. 

Total 
district. 

Increases 

1.  By  revision  of  asse&smont 

2.  „    alluvion          

3.  „    land  released  from  oc- 

cupation of  Govt.... 

4.  „    formation      of      new 

estates 

Total  increase  ... 

958 

14 

20 

... 

972 

20 

958 

34 

... 

992 

Decreases 

1.  By  revision  of  assessment 

2.  „    diluvion 

3.  „    lands  occupied  by  Go- 

vernment  ... 

Total  decrease... 

289 
600 

1,102 

"*  38 
2,002 

10 
69 

122 

299 
697 

3,226 

1.991 

2,040 

191 

4.222 

Net  result,  minus 

1,033 

2,006 

191 

■ 

3,230 

20.     An     important    feature    in    the    fiscal     history    of      the 
P^jj^^^g  district  is    that   it     ordinarily    escapes    the 

famines  which  attack  the  plains  of  the  Punjab. 
Neither  the  famines  of  1860-61  nor  the  scarcity  of  1869-70  extended 
to  Hazara.  At  the  same  time  the  agriculturists  get  the  benefit  of  the 
consequent  high  prices,  as  shown  by  the  following  data  (taken  from 
the  Punjab  Gazette  for  24th  August  1871)  :— 


Average  price 

Wheat. 

Barley 

current  for 

Eawal- 
pindi. 

Pesb&war. 

Hazfiiik. 

Rawal- 
pindi. 

Peshawar. 

Hazara. 

1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 

S.      C. 
38       14 
13      10 
26        4 

8.     a 
30      14 
13        8 
25        6 

S.       C. 
60        0 
20        0 
33        0 

8.      C\ 
60        0 
14        9 
36        8 

s.    a 

79      10 
18      10 
53        6 

5.      a 

106        0 

33        0 

51         0 
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No  revenue  was  remitted  on  account  of  the  famine  of  1860-61, 
nor  was  it  necessary  to  suspend  any  revenue,  except  the  Rabi  instal- 
ments in  Lower  Hazard,  but  even  these  were  paid  up  very  shortly. 
Major  Adams,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  writing  in  his  Annual  Report 
of  1861-62,  says  that  in  the  Kharif  of  1861  the  people  of  Upper 
Hazari,  made  enormous  profits  by  selling  grain  for  export  southwards, 
and  that  even  in  Lower  Hazard  the  debts  of  years  were  cleared  off. 

The  great  famine  of  1783  (Sambat  1840)  fell  with  terrible  severity 
on  the  district.  Popular  accounts  describe  the  district  as  nearly  depo- 
pulated by  it.  Grain  sold  at  from  3^  to  4  J  sers  (1  odi)  per  rupee,  but 
was  not  to  be  had  even  at  that  price  when  the  famine  was  at  its  height. 
The  district  has  not  suffered  from  famine  since  that  time. 

21.    During  the  currency  of  the  Summary  Settlements  a  great 
.  change  in  values  has  taken  place. 

•  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  making  of 

the  assessments  now  reported,  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of 
produce  during  each  year  of  the  currency  of  the  Summary  Settlements, 
and  for  as  many  years  previous  as  possible,  were  ascertained.  The 
Government  returns  of  the  years  since  annexation  were  in  many 
instances  not  forthcoming,  and  the  prices  were  principally  ascertained 
from  traders'  books.  A  separate  return  was  drawn  up  for  the  lower 
half  of  the  district,  based  on  tibe  prices  found  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Haripur  city,  and  another  for  the  upper  half  of  the  district,  based 
on  the  prices  of  the  towns  of  Mansahra  and  Baffa.  The  results  are 
given  in  Appendix  10  of  this  report.  The  prices  recorded  are  in  every 
instance  those  which  prevailed  at  harvest  time,  and  I  found  from 
enquiry  that  the  zaminddrs  are  commonly  able  to  sell  their  grain  at 
harvest  at  rates  little  less  than  the  quotations  prevailing  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets. 

In  the  Haripur  town  I  was  able  to  ascertain  the  prices  that  had 
prevailed  so  far  back  as  A.D.  1834,  but  in  the  towns  of  Mansahra  and 
Bafia  such  information  was  forthcoming  only  from  the  year  1844  a,d.. 
The  new  assessments  were  reported  at  the  end  of  1871,  but  I  have 
added  to  the  return  the  prices  of  the  three  subsequent  years: — 

An  examination  of  the  return  shows  that  the  principal  fluctua- 
tions in  prices  are  attributable  to  four  distinct  periods. 

(1)  A.D.  1834  to  1846,  when  Sikh  rule  was  in  full  force  in  the 
district. 

(2).  A.D.  1847  to  1852,  when  the  country  was  recovering  under 
the  first  Summary  Settlement ;  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had  left 
the  district  under  Sikh  rule  returned  ;  cultivation  increased  rapidly ; 
and  general  confidence  was  restored. 

(3).  A.D.  1853  to  1860,  years  of  settled  and  improving  British  admi- 
nistration. 

(4).  A.D.  1861  to  1871,  a  period  of  high  prices,  which  were  in  the 
first  instance  promoted  by  the  Punjab  &mine  of  1860-61,  but  have 
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since  been  maintained.    There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  prices  of 
the  latter  half  of  this  period  over  those  of  the  first  half 

The  average  prices  of  the  more  important  crops  during  each 
period  are  tabulated  in  the  following  statement ;  the  prices  given  against 
each  period  are  those  of  the  Haripur  market ;  the  prices  of  the  Mansahra 
market  were,  as  a  rule,  a  little  cheaper :- 
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In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  extent  of  these  variations  iir 
prices,  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  statement,  which  shows  for  each 
of  the  articles  entered  in  the  previous  statement  the  value  in  each 
period  of  ho  much  produce  as  in  the  second  period  sold  for  Rs.  100  : — 


i 

1 

1 

Period. 

, 

i 

(S 

i 

i 

1 

1 

"o 

•9 

1 

1 

o 

1 

166 

1 

151 

.£3 

o 

160 

1 

117 

98 

1 

82 

i 

M5 

2 

129 

to 
a 

-3 

105 

i 

120 

133 

123 

1 

118 

1 

(1). 

A.D.  1834  to  1846   ... 

81 

64 

147 

11» 

(2). 

A.D.7847tol852   ... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

VM 

10? 

100 

100 

(3). 

A.D.  1853  to  1860   ... 

96 

100 

116 

lie 

98 

99 

87 

105 

102 

121 

113 

97 

109 

116 

80 

109 

117 

f  A.D.  1861  to  1867   ... 

106 

100 

161 

165 

137 

185 

107 

118 

128 

154 

151 

125 

135 

167 

144 

162 

173 

(4). 

■ 

(  A.D.  1868  to  1871   ... 

106 

140 

294 

301 

252 

271 

161 

146 

•217 

807 

286 

268 

222 

228 

321 

241 

268 

The  necessary  effect  of  a  rise  in  prices  during  the  currency  of  a 
Settlement  is  to  reduce  the  share  of  the  gross  produce  covered  by  the 
State's  money  demand.  To  what  extent  did  the  rise  in  prices  above 
shown  reduce  this  share  in  Hazdr^P 

Wheat,  barley,  and  maize,  which  together  cover  three-fourths  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  district,  and  are  also  the  most  marketable  of  its. 
products,  sold  from  1868  to  1871  at  three  times  the  average  prices 
which  ruled  from  1847  to  1852.  The  great  majority  of  the  remaining^ 
products  have  more  than  doubled  in  price. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  of  every  100  rupees  worth  of  produce 
valued  at  the  prices  of  1852,  three-fourths  is  now  worth  (75  x  3) 
Rs.  225,  and  the  remainder  is  now  worth  (25  x  2)  Rs.  50,  total 
Rs.  275  in  place  of  the  Rs.  100  value  of  1852.  If  the  assessment  of 
1852  absorbed  one-fourth  of  the  produce  at  the  values  then  existing,  or 
Rs.  25  per  cent.  ( see  para.  18  above ),  it  follows  that  this  Rs.  25  in. 
1871  represented  not  one-fourth  of  the  present  values,  but  only  one- 
eleventh,  or  nine  per  cent. 

If  a  similar  comparison  be  instituted  between  the  values  of  1852 
and  those  which  prevailed  from  1861  to  1867,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
increased  prices  in  the  latter  period  reduced  the  incidence  of  the  Sum- 
mary Settlement  from  one-fourth  of  the  produce  to  17  per  cent.,  or 
about  one-sixth. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  in  stating  in  this  fonn  the  eflfect  of 
the  rise  of  prices  on  the  assessments  of  the  Summary  Settlement  I 
am  asuming  that  all  other  circumstances  remained  the  same.  But 
there  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in  profits  due  to  other  causes> 
which  I  proceed  to  detail. 

22.     Of  equal  importance  to  the  agriculturists  of  Hazard  is  the 
Tj.     .       ,        .  great  rise  which  has  taken  place  since  1852  in 

flocks!  ^dLuch  produce!      *^®  ^^^®  ^^  ^^^^^>  ^^^^>  ^^^  ^^^^^.  fe^^)*     ^^ 
the  hill  tracts  it  is  a  common  practice  for  an 
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agriculturist,  whose  rents  or  revenue  quota  are  fixed  in  cash,  to  raise 
the  required  money,  not  by  the  sale  of  the  grain  which  his  land  pro- 
duces, but  by  the  sale  of  the  butter  which  hismilch  cattle  have  yielded 
to  him.  To  people  of  such  habits,  the  rise  of  prices  shown  in  the 
following  statement  is  of  great  importance.  In  most  instances  prices 
have  doubled. 


Tahsil  Habipur  and 
Abbott-abad. 

Tahsil  Mansahra. 

Items. 

Average  price 
during  10 

years  ending 
1853   A,D. 

Price  in 
1870. 

Average  price 
during  10 

years  ending 
1853   A.D. 

Price  in 
1870. 

Plough  bullock    ... 
Female  buff Jilo    ... 

Cow          

Sheep  (ram  or  wether) 
Sheep  (ewe) 
Goat  (male) 
Goat  (female)    ... 

" 

•• 

Rs.  A.  P. 

10    8    0 

26    0    0 

9    0    0 

1    0    0 

0  12    0 

1  0    0 
12    0 

7n. 

Rs.  A.  P. 

21    8    0 
51    0    0 
18    0    0 
2    8    0 
2    0    0 
2    0    0 
2    0    0 

lis.   A.  P. 

11     8    0 

30    0    0 

10    0    0 

1    3    0 

1    0    0 

1     2    0 

16    0 

Rs.   A.  P. 

19    0    0 

48    0    0 

11    0    0 

2    0    0 

2  0    0 

3  0    0 
2    0    0 

Ghi,  Tbs  per  rupee 

•• 

H  lbs 

10  lbs 

6  lbs 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  before  a  zammddr  had  a  difficulty  in 
selling  his  butter,  but  that  now  the  butter  is  in  such  demand  that  the 
Khatris  have  to  make  arrangements  to  keep  themselves  regularly 
supplied.  Before,  the  zamindars  took  their  butter  to  the  Khatris  for 
sale ;  now  the  Khatris  pay  them  money  in  advance  for  it. 

23.     During  the  currency  of  the  Summary  Settlement  the  income 

^.     .       ^      f  ,      from  grass  and  wood  has  become  a  valuable 

Rise  m  value  of  grass  and  ,9  .,       ,,  ,.  «    .,        t   .  .    , 

^ood.  asset  m  considerable  portions  oi   the  district. 

Prior  to  our  rule  they  were  not  ordinarily  of 

any  value.     But  their  value  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  all  parts 

of  the  district  ever  since  our  rule  commenced.     For  some  years  past 

the  hill  tracts  which  surround  the  Haripur  plain  have  sold  a  great 

deal  of  grass  and  wood  in  the  Haripur  town  and  in  the  large  villages 

of  the  plain.     Large  quantities  of  wood  are  also  sold  from  the  Gandgar 

hills  to  Attock,  Chach,  and  Hasn  Abdal.    Similarly  not  a  few  villages 

in  the  neighboured  of  the  Abbott-abad  cantonment  make  considerable 

profits  by  the  sale  of  wood  and  grass.     And  a  great  deal  of  grass  is  sold 

to  the   small   stations   which   have   sprung  up   on  the   Murree   and 

Al'bott-abad  road. 
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In  short,  in  all  the  hill  tracts  of  the  Haripur  Tahsil,  and  in  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil,  the  villages  are  now  able  to 
realize  profits  by  the  sale  of  their  grass,  and  also  in  large  portions  of 
these  Tahsils  by  the  sale  of  wood  for  fuel  also. 

The  average  price  of  both  grass  and  wood,  when  sold  in  the 
Haripur  plain,  or  at  Abbott-abad  and  the  large  villages  adjacent,  is 
four  maunds  for  the  rupee.  In  the  winter  months  the  dned  grass 
that  has  been  stored  in  the  autumn  not  unfrequently  sells  for  three 
maunds  for  the  rupee.  The  green  grass  supplied  in  the  summer 
months  to  the  stations  on  the  Abbott-abad  and  Murree  road  sells  for 
six  or  eight  maunds  for  the  rupee. 

In  the  Mansahra  Tahsfl  there  are  not  at  present  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  the  sale  of  fuel  and  grass  as  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
district,  and  the  places  in  this  Tahsil,  where  the  zamlnddrs  can  realize 
cash  profits  by  these  means,  are  the  exception. 

24.  The  Government  own  a  grass  rakh  at  M&nakr^i  near  Haripur 

.  ai  f  "^^^^^  furnishes  good  evidence  of  the  valuable 
the  Givernment|rL''rakh  nature  of  the  profits  drawn  by  the  agricul- 
at  Haripur.  turists  from  their  grass   lands.     Its  area  is 

584  acres ;  from  1806  to  1871  the  annual  lease 
of  this  rakh  sold  at  5^  annas  per  acre,  in  1872  at  6  J  annas,  and  in  the 
two  subsequent  years  at  9f  annas  per  acre.  The  sole  product  of  the  rakh 
is  grass,  and  the  grass  is  sold  by  the  lessee  in  the  Haripur  market  in 
competition,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  other  grass  from  the  adjacent 
hills. 

25.  In  the  hill  tracts  in  the  south-east  portion  of  the  district, 

Khdnpur,  Ndra,  Danna,  Bakot,  and  Boi,   the 
^^ '  agriculturists  are  beginning  to  cultivate  fruit 

trees  and  to  make  money  by  the  sale  of  the  fruit.  The  fruits  princi- 
pally sold  are  the  grape,  the  pear,  the  amlok  (diaspyrus  Lottis),  and 
the  walnut.  The  Cantonments  of  Abbott-abad,  Murree,  and  Rawal- 
pindi, and  the  markets  of  the  Haripur  plain,  afford  great  facilities  for 
the  sale  of  such  fruits.  But  the  profits  from  these  sources  are  as  yet 
small,  except  in  a  few  instances. 

The  cultivation  of  mango  trees  has  been  commenced  by  a  few  of 
the  cultivators  at  Haripur.  And  generally  throughout  the  district 
increasing  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  by  the 
more  intelligent  among  the  agriculturists. 

26.  Intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  the  alteration  in 

mu  •      -4.    j*i.  4.     prices  lust  described  is    the    great    develop- 

The  import  and  the  export      ^       lixj        I'ti.        ii°i  j* 

trade  of  the  district.  ment  01  trade  which  has  taken  place  during 

the  last  27  years. 

During  the  year  1872-73  I  caused  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  Haripur  town  with  the  tracts  south  of  it  to  be  registered.  The 
clerks  who  registered  the  trade  were  located  at  the  village  of  Darwesh, 
just  north  of  the  point  where  the  roads  to  K^la-ki-Sarai  and  Hasn- 
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Abddl  bifurcate,  and  were  closely  supervised.    The  following  state- 
ments give  the  total  imports  and  exports  for  12  months. 

The  cereals,  ghi,  and  cotten,  are  valued  at  the  average  of  the 
prices  prevailing  from  1868  to  1871 ;  the  rest  of  the  ftrticles  at  the 
prices  quoted  by  the  traders. 


No. 

Article. 

Weight  in 

S6r8  (I  s^r 

-80 

tolas). 

Sers. 

S^rsper 
Bupee. 

Value. 

Whence  principally 
imported. 

BEHARKB. 

S^.  Cb. 

Bs. 

English  cloths 

Salt 
Indigo 

Cotton 

1,09,836 

27,07,992 
65,820 

3,69,902 

0     2| 

7    16 
0      4} 

3      3 

1    It    1 

Amritsar  b  Calcutta 

K&lab&gh 
Mooltan 

Wazirabad,    on     the 

fjhen&b. 
Juliundur 

Perhaps  half  was  en 
route  for  Independent 
Territory. 

Two*third8  en  rouU 
for  Kashmir. 

Two-thirds  en  route 
for  Independent  Terri- 
tory, 

Sugar  (lefined) 

8»16,«48 

8      t 

98,762 

Sugar  (raw)             ... 

4,59,162 

6    10 

69,806 

Do. 

(Qur), 

Iron                         ... 

2,01,840 

t    14 

63,327 

Find  DAdan  Khan. 

l^ohacco 

2,97,182 

7    11 

88,745 

Pesh&war. 

Copper  yessels  &  pewter 

14,820 

0     6 

86,800 

Find  DAdau  Khan. 

Cotton  thread  (white) 

.  62,813 
21,768 

3     8 
1      4 

38,170 
17,229 

FeshAwar 

Find  D&dan  Khan. 

About  8,000  rupeet 
worth  is  used  in  Hatiirik. 
The  rest  is  exported  to 
Kashmir  and  Independ* 
ent  Territory. 

Sugar  candy 

88,488 

3     6 

16,541 

Amritsar 

(Misr'i). 

Wheat,  Bice,  Oram,  &c 

1,86,880 

Various 

12,896 

Majith 

88,760 

18,591 

Delta  Ismail  Khan. 

Soap 

87,841 

3    14 

18,161 

amritsar  ii  Bawalpindi 

Dried  fruits 

76,258 

6     3 

13,456 

FeshAwar. 

Tea 

4,040 

0     'H 

8,140 

BawalpindL 

19 

Mango,  An&r,  Lemon 

&c. 
Pepper  (Black) 

62,220 
6,480 

Various 
prices. 
0    13 

7,591 
6,525 

Do.  and  Pesh&war. 
Find  D&dan  EJian. 

20 
21 

Soda  and  Alam         ... 
Sajji 

75,298 
43,912 

Various 
prices. 
8      0 

Tolai 

6,487 
6,50C 

Do. 
BawalpindL 

S3 

Silk 

18C 

0     8^, 

4,50C 

Amritsar, 

23 

Miscellaneous 

' 

... 

48,85{ 

Total  1 

ralue 

18,04,708 

D   D 
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Exports. 


Ko. 

Article. 

Weight  in 
86rs(l  wir 
-^tolas). 

Sdrsper 
rupee. 

Value. 

Principally  to  what 
destination. 

Bbmarks. 

B^rs. 

S^rs. 

Ch. 

1 

aiii,  clarified  batter  ... 

10,49,808 

1 

10 

«,86,828 

Peshftwar  District...^ 

Half  of  the  ghl    was 

i 

passing  through  the 

9 

Maixe 

42,67,880  24 

) 

14 

1,71,171 

Ditto 

district  from  Kashmir, 
and  abuut  |  of  the 

B 

Mustard  oU 

4,29,160   8 

18 

1,18,881 

Ditto             ...  > 

maize  was  from  Inde- 

4 

Barley 

18M288  31 

7 

69,14«i 

Ditto 

pendent  Territory. 
But  about*  as  much 
again  of  gram,  ghi  and 

A 

Wheat 

7,68,725 

19 

13 

88,800 

Ditto          ...; 

oil  are  exported  by 
other  roads,  and   so 

6 

Bice  (coarse) 

4,68,768 

9 

13 

47,771 

Bawalpindi  &  Patah- 

escaped   registration. 

1 

jang. 

the  ghi  being  princi- 

V 

82,066 

2 

3 

37,096 

Bawalpindi. 

pally  from  Kashmir. 

8 

Tormeric 

1,81,181 

6 

14 

22,820 

Do.    and  Fesh&war 

9 

MAsh 

2,16,986 

14 

8 

16,294 

BawalpindL 

10 

Fruits 

2,80,688 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

12,998J 

Hazro,  Bawalpindi, 
Peshawar,  P.  D.  Khan. 

11 

Masdr 

2,02,880 

17 

12 

11,480 

Rawalpindi. 

w 

Mustard 

74,700 

14 

< 

6,162 

P«8h4war. 

18 

KuthandKalbir*     ... 

40,000 

7 

Z 

6,828 

Amritsar  and  Bawal- 
pindi. 

14 

Bon^ 

17,432 

8 

8 

6,066 

Pesh&war  and  Bawal- 
piadi. 

16 

Moth 

99,420 

22 

0 

4,619 

Bawalpindi. 

16 

Potatoe 

74,280 

29 

0 

8,714 

Pesh&war. 

17 

Inferior  grains 

.46,419 

Misc. 

8,368 

Bawalpindi. 

18 

Skins 

... 

... 

8,476 

PeshAwar. 

19 

Miscellaneous 

♦« 

Misd. 

7,101 

Bawalpindi,  PeshAwar, 

Dera  IsmaU  Khan. 

T 

OTAL  VAL 

Ul       „. 

12,02,440 

The  trade  from  the  large  villages  south  of  Haripur  to  the  Ravral- 
pindi  District  escaped  this  registration ;  so  did  a  small  trade  to  Rawal- 

♦  This  l^iith  is  the  Aucklandla  cost&s,  described  at  pago  366  of  Powell's  **  Punjab 
Products,**  principally  used  as  incense  in  China,  to  which  country  it  is  exported  from 
India.  It  grows  wila  in  the  Kagan  valley  and  the  northern  portion  of  B^akot.  The 
principal  export  is  from  Kashmir,  and  its  value  was  not  known  to  the  owners  in  these 
tracts  until  three  years  ago,  when  a  merchant  from  !^ashm(r  obtained  their  permission 
to  dig  it  He  paid  them  9ie  first  year  Re.  1  per  maund  (paka)  fc.r  the  permission  ;  the 
next  year  the  owners  charged  Rs.  2  or  3  per  maund,  and  now  they  charge  Rs.  5  per 
maund.  The  root  is  generally  dug  from  September  to  November ;  it  loses  three-founhs 
its  weight  in  drying.  The  mslikdna  is  charged  on  the  dry  weight.  The  cost  of  digging 
it  and  conveying  it  to  Balakot  is  about  Rs.  2^  per  maund ,  and  it  sells  for  Rs.  10  per  maund 
(paka)  at  BiUkot  equal  to  Rs.  8^  per  English  maund .  The  cost  of  conveyance  to  Amritsar 
varies  from  Rs.  3  to  3^  per  maund,  and  it  sells  at  Amritsar  at  Rs.  14^  per  Eng^lish  maund. 
The  amount  shown  in  above  statement  probably  includes  Kuth  from  Kashmir  as  well  as 
from  K&g&n. 

The  Kalbir  plant  (Datisca  Cannal!na)  is  described  at  page  191  of  Stewart's  "  Punjab 
Plants,**  also  grows  in  Kdgdn.  Its  roots  are  used  to  dye  woollen  thread  and  silk.  It  is 
worth  in  Hazard  Es.  2  per  maund,  and  at  Amritsar  Bs.  6  per  maund.  The  exports  of  this 
are  small. 
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pindi  vid  Khdnpur,  the  trade  vid  Tarbela  to  Yusafzai,  and  the  trade  of 
the  district  to  Murree,  and  direct  from  the  south-eastern  hill  tracts  to 
Rawalpindi. 

If  allowances  be  made  for  these  omissions,  and  for  the  remarks 
made  against  a  few  articles  in  the  above  statements,  the  following 
estimate  of  the  annual  imports  and  exports  of  the  district  will  not  err 
on  the  side  of  exaggeration : — 


I  M  P  0  B  T  S. 

E  X  P  0  B  T  B. 

Articles. 

Weight 
in  sers. 

Value 
rupees. 

Articles. 

Weight 
ins^rs. 

Value 
rupees. 

English  cloths 

04,668 

3,30,000 

Ghi 

8,30,823 

2,00,000 

Salt 

9,60,103 

1,20,000 

Maize  ♦ 

61,09,466 

2,06,406 

Indigo 

14,609 

60,000 

Mustard  oil                  ^. 

7,67,023 

2,00,000 

The  other  articles,  as  in 
preceding  Statement . . . 

••• 

6,91,808 

Barley 
Wheat 

37,72,491 
11,88,760 

1,20,000 
60,000 

Rice 

4,90,626 

60,000 

The  other  articles,  as  in 
preceding  Statement... 

.«• 

1,36,862 

Sheep  goats  and  kine— 
see  para.  49  ot  Chapter  lY 

... 

60,000 

Total  Rs,     ... 

10,91,808 

Total  Rs.    ... 

10,22,268 

27.     From  enquirie&ma  Je  at  Haripnr  I  am  able  to  state  with  some 

Consumption  of  indigo,     certainty  that  for  the   first  ten    years  after 

silk,  and  EngUsh  cloths.  annexation    the    imports,  of   Engli3h    cloths, 

indigo,    and  silk   did   not    exceed    in   yaluo 
Rs.  70,000  per  annum.     They  now  are  not  less  than — f 

English  cloths  ...  Rs.  3,30,000r 

thread  ...  „  17,000 

Indigo        „  ..,  „  50,000 

Silk            „  ...  „  4,500. 


Total  Rs.     401,600 

28.  The  salt  |^  entered  in  the  imports  is  the  red  salt  of  the 
Cis-Indus  Mines.  Though  the  transport  of 
black  salt  east  of  the  Indus  is  prohibited,  the 


Consumption  of  salt. 


*  I  am  told  by  najr  most  reliable  informants  that  I  have  understated  the  maize 
exported  by  at  least  1,3I,00.>  sers,  value-  Rs,  60,000.  But  I  think  it  best  to  keep  the  esti* 
mate  low  for  fear  of  misleading. 

t  So  much  only  as  is  used  in  the  district  is  stated. 

t  I  shall  have  occasion  to  report  on  this  subject  separately  shortly.— F.  R.  Pollock. 
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difference  of  price  is  so  great  that  the  black  salt  is  largely  smuggled 
into  the  district.  The  red  salt  sells  in  Hazard  for  8  sers  the  rupee,  the 
black  salt  sells  in  the  adjacent  tracts  of  Peshdwar  District  at  50  sers 
per  rupee.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details  on  the  subject  of 
this  smuggling ;  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  state  that  the 
black  salt  is  largely  consumed  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Haripur 
Tahsil  and  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil.  The  uncertainty  that  must  under 
these  circumstances  exist  concerning  the  total  amount  of  salt  consumed 
in  Hazard,  prevents  my  arriving  at  any  correct  calculation  concerning 
the  average  amount  consumed  per  head  of  population.  But  the  people 
are  able  i^  obtain  salt  in  abundance  both  for  themselves  and  for  their 
cattle. 

29.  Of  the  other  articles  given  in  the  list  of  imports,  now  aggre- 
Oth    im    rt8  g^-ting  in  value  six  lakhs,  we  can  safely  assert 

*  that  very  little   was   imported  at  annexation. 

A  small  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  whole  imports  on 
account  of  the  things  intended  for  the  use  of  the  cantonment  of 
Abbott-abad  (population  4,483). 

30.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  consist  entirely  of  articles  of 

agricultural  produce  and  butter.     I  think  that 
^^^  ^*  there  was  probably,  even  in  Sikh  rule,  a  small 

export  of  grain  and  butter,  but  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  present 
large  trade.  This  trade  received  its  principal  stimulus  during  the 
Punjab  famine  of  1860-61,  and  ha«  since  gone  on  increasing.  The 
grain  is  exported  principally  to  the  dry  tracte  in  the  west  of  the 
Kawalpindi  District,  to  the  Khattak  country  Trans-Indus,  and  to 
Peshdwar;  the  grain  exported  is  principally  carried  on  cameh, 
buUocks,  and  mules ;  a  large  part  is  brought  direct  from  the  agiicul- 
turists  and  Khatris  of  the  district  by  Khattaka  and  other  residents  of 
Kawalpindi  and  Peshdwar,  who  come  to  Hazard  to  purchase  the  grain, 
bringing  with  them  the  bullocks  on  which  they  load  it  and  carry  it 
away.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  droves  of  these  bullocks 
laden  with  grain  going  southward  are  constantly  met  on  the  district 
trunk  road.  The  butter  is  exported  on  the  same  carriage,  principally 
to  Peshawar. 

31.  Of  the  total  trade  aggregating  (imports  11  lakhs  and  exports 

Total  trade  net  increase      !»    ^ffi    *^^Ui\^^X.''l   ^J}^-T   ^! 
pince  ftunexatioA.  can  safely  assert  that  two-thirds  did  not  exist 

in  A.D.  1852,  when  the  second  Summary  Set- 
tlement was  made. 

32.  Of  the  extent  to  which  cultivation  has  increased  since 
.     .        ,^.    ^.  1847,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  exact  statistics. 

Increase  in  cultavation.     ^j^^  Summary  Settlements  were  not  based  on 

any  measurements  nor  on  village  accounts  of  any  detailed  character. 
The  first  measurements  were  made  by  Majors  Adams  and  Coxe  in  the 
years  1860  to  1863.  By  comparing  the  results  of  those  measurements 
with  the  measurements  made  in  1869-70  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
approximately  the  increase  in  the  cultivated  area  between  those  dates. 
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33.  The  increase  which  took  place  between  the  years  1847  and 
The  increase  which  took     ^^^O  can  only  be  meaaured  by  information  of 

place  between  the  years    a  general   character.     We   know  that   Major 
1847—1860.  Abbott  found  the  district  generally  in  a  most 

depressed  state  owing  to  the  harsh  character 
and  exactions  of  the  Sikh  rule.  We  also  know  that,  though  the  Sikhs 
were  masters  of  the  district,  there  were  parts  of  it  in  which  life  and 
property  were  alike  insecure  up  to  1847.  The  increase  in  population 
and  general  prosperity  which  in  every  part  of  the  district  followed 
the  introduction  of  our  rule,  are  also  matters  of  which  we  are  ourselves 
cognizant.  With  reference  to  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  I  think  safe 
to  accept  as  correct  the  general  testimony  which  meets  us  on  all  sides 
that  a  great  increase  of  cultivation  occurred  between  1847  and 
1860.  I  do  not  think  a  different  opinion  has  ever  been  expressed  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  district. 

We  can  state  this  of  the  district  generally,  but  in  some  tracts  we 
have  more  exact  information.  For  instance,  the  Badnak  and  Kulai 
tracts,  in  Tahsil  Haripur,  the  north-west  portion  of  the  Sherwdn  ildqa, 
and  nearly- the  whole  of  the  Garhidn  ildqa,  the  Mangal  ildqa,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Pakhli  plain,  were,  during  the  Sikh  rule,  the  tracts 
in  which  greater  insecurity  prevailed  than  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
district.  These  tracts  were  rapidly  brought  under  cultivation  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Summary  Settlements. 

34.  A  comparison  of  the  returns  of  the  measurements   made  in 
Theincrease  which  took     1860-1863  with  those  made  at  this   Settle- 

place  between   the   years     ment    in    1869-70   shows  that  in  the  period 
I860 — 1869.  which  elapsed  between   these   two   measure- 

ments the  cultivated  area  of  the  whole  district 
increased  by  26  per  cent.,  viz : — 


Cultivated  area  in 

ACBBS. 

Incbkasb  in  culti- 
vated ABBA. 

TAHSIL. 

According  to 
the  measure- 
ment returns 
of  1860-1863. 

According  to 
the  measure- 
ment returns 
of  1869-70. 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

Haripur      ... 
Abbott-abad             ••• 
Mansahra  ... 

1,09,088 

87,030 

1,16,862 

1,36,461 
1,13,747 
1,43,720 

27,363 
26,717 
26,868 

25 
31 
23 

Total  district 

3,12,980 

3,93,918 

80,938 

26 

or  arrangiag -the   figures  according  to  the  main  assessment  divisions 
described  below  in  para.  41  : — 
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Irrigated  plain  tracts 

S9,076 

46,641 

7,566 

19 

Unirrigated  plain  tracts    ••• 

66,689 

81,015 

1^326 

21 

Low  dry  hills 

11,243: 

17,174 

6,931 

53 

Temperate  hills  and  high  lands 

1,05,9IS 

1.33,344 

27,426 

26 

Cold  mountain  tracts 

90,054 

1,15,744 

25,690 

29 

35.     Before  accepting  these  figures,  in  order  to  decide  the  increase 

„  ,.     ^  ,    .  .       in  the  cultivated  area  which  took  place  durinfir 

Estimated    increase     m      ,,  «   .,  j   o  o  j.j.i 

cultivated  area  during  the  ^^  currency  of  the  second  Summary  Settle- 
currency  of  the  second  Sum-  men t,  1852 — 1871,  it  will  be  proper  to  make 
mary  Settlement  (1852—71).  j^y^^  corrections  in  them.  An  addition  should 
be  made  for  the  increase  in  cultivation  which  took  place  between  the 
years  1852  and  1860.  and  a  deduction  should  be  made  from  them  on 
account  of  the  known  incompleteness  of  some  of  the  measurements 
of  1860 — 1863 ;  these  measurements  are  believed  to  have  been  fairly 
accurate  in  the  plains,  but  in  the  hill  villages  only  the  cultivated  area 
was  measured,  and  such  a  system  of  itself  affords  facilities  for 
understating  the  cultivated  ar^u 

It  is  less  to  the  purpose  to  arrive  at  an  approximately  accurate 
estimate  on  this  subject  than  to  adopt  such  an  estimate  as  shall  not 
overstate  the  actual  increase  in  the  cultivated  area.  The  circumstances 
of  each  tract  being  duly  considered,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  cultivated  area  of  1871  exceeds  the  area  which 
was  cultivated  when  the  Summary  Settlement  of  1852  was  made  by 
thirty  per  cent. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  lands  last  reclaimed  from  waste  are  in 
most  cases  inferior  to  the  old  cultivated  lands,  and  this  statement  is^ 
no  doubt,  correct.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
the  character  of  the  agriculture  on  the  old  cultivated  fiel(k  has  greatly 
improved  during  the  past  27  years.  And  the  latter  argument  may 
fairly  be  balanced  against  the  former  without  carrying  it  to  such  a 
length  as  would  infringe  on  the  considerations  due  to  special  exertions 
of  agricultural  industry. 

36.  The  great  prosperity  of  the  district  during  the  past  27  years 
has,  as  might  have  been  expected,  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  of  land. 


The  value  of  land. 


At  the  beginning  of  our  rule  land  had  little  value.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  for  some  lands  to  be  handed  over  to  an  agricul- 
turist on  no  other  condition  than  that  he  should  pay  the  revenue. 
Since  the  great  rise  in  prices  commenced  in  1861,  land  has  steadily 
risen  in  value  so  much,  that  what  land  had  a  selling  value  at  annexa- 
tion is  now  worth  more  than  double  its  former  price. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  land  cannot  be 
bought.     The  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  population,  the  high  prices 
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of  agricultural  produce  which  have  prevailed  now  for  12  years  past, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  old  proprietary  classes  (who  regard  the  sale  of 
land  as  dishonorable)  *  combine  to  secure  this  result.  Where  debts  or 
other  emergencies  force  a  man  to  part  with  his  land,  he  ordinarily 
mortgages  it,  and  only  rarely  sells  it  outright. 

The  mortgage  rates  are  commonly  higher  than  the  selling  rates. 
The  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  I  believe  to  be  that  the  sales 
are  due  to  exceptional  circumstances ;  they  ordinarily  occur  among  the 
families  whose  connection  with  the  land  is  of  late  standing,  or  they 
are  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  a  stray  field,  which  one 
side  ia  the  contract  wishes  to  add  to  his  holding,  and  the  other  side 
does  not  caure  to  retain  in  his  possession,  or  the  vendor  is  a  spend- 
thrift, parting  with  his  patrimony  carelessly.  But  the  mortgages 
represent  the  ordinary  land  transfers  of  the  country,  and  afford  the 
best  standard  of  the  real  value  of  the  land.  An  old  loan  account  has 
to  be  squared,  or  money  has  to  be  borrowed  for  a  domestic  emergency  ; 
in  either  case  the  borrower  covers  the  loan  by  mortgaging  a  small 
portion  of  his  best  land.  He  will  pass  off  inferior  land  on  the  mort- 
gagee if  he  can,  but  the  mortgagee  is  generally  in  a  position  to  see 
that  the  land  is  good  of  its  kind.  The  mortgages  are  in  almost  every 
case  usufructuary,  and  the  mortgagees  are  generally  the  village  Khatris. 
The  loans  covered  by  these  mortgages  probably  include  a  good  deal  of 
accumulated  interest,  but  the  mortgagee  is  ordinarily  placed  in  full 
possession,  the  whole  profits  are  taken  as  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and 
the  land  is  released  only  when  the  mortgage  debt  has  been  repaid. 

Omitting  exceptional  villages,  the  highest  prices  for  land  prevail 
in  Tarbela,  in  the  irrigated  tract  round  Haripur,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Abbott-abad  Cantonment.  In  Tarbela  the  best  irrigated  land 
{BdgTi  or  Eata)  commands  Ra,  50  a  kanal,  or  Rs.  400  an  acre  ;  the 
average  of  the  recorded  mortgages  is  Rs.  200  an  acre.  Rs.  200  is  not  an 
uncommon  mortgage  price  for  the  best  irrigated  land  round  Haripur. 
And  in  1871  Grovernment  had  to  pay  Rs.  320  per  acre  for  manured 
unirrrgated  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Abbott-abad,  nor  could  a  private 
purchaser  have  bought  the  same  land  at  a  cheaper  rate.  At  the  begln- 
niMLg  off  the  present  year  Government  paid  Rs.l60  an  acre  for  unirngated 
unmanured  land  in  the  same  vicinity. 

In  the  Haripur  and  Abbott-abad  Tahsil  good  manured  land  (unirri- 
gated)  will  readily  command  Rs.  100  per  acre,  the  unmanured  lands 
from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  50  per  acre  according  to  quality. 

In  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  the  irrigated  rice  fields  and  manured  unirri- 
gated  lands  t5ommand  from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  120  per  acre,  the  diy 
unmanured  land  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  50  per  acre  according  to  quality. 

I  have  caused  a  return  to  be  prepared  of  all  transfers  by  sale  and 
mortgage,  recorded  in  the  Settlement  papers  as  having  taken  place 
since  annexation,  which  are  still  in  force.  (Of  the  mortgages  made  and 
redeemed,  no  records  exist  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  previous  village 
papers).     I  give  below  the  total  results   of  the  return   thus  compiled  ; 

♦  Compare  paras.  41-42,  Chapter  VIII.— R  R.  Pollock, 
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it  indudes  sales  and  mortgages  of  occupancy  rights  (where  such  tran- 
sactions have  taken  place  )  as  well  as  of  proprietary  rights. : — 
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In  this  Statement  I  have  reckoned  the  average  price  realized 
(columns  15  and  16),  not  on  the  total  area  transferred,  but  on  the  culti- 
vated area  only.  The  uncultivated  lands  included  in  the  sales  are 
subsidiary  items  to  the  main  transactions,  which  are  concerned  princi- 
pally with  the  transfer  of  the  cultivated  fields.  This  does  not  affect 
the  correctness  of  the  calculation  in  column  16,  for  the  Revenue 
referred  to  in  that  column  is  calculated  on  the  cultivated  area  only. 
This  Statement  shows  that  for  some  years  past  land  has  been  treated 
as  worth  more  than  40  years  purchase  of  the  new  assessments  now 
under  report. 

The  total  transactions  of  the  Statement  affect  the  following  per- 
centages of  the  cultivated  area : — 


"Per  cent,  of  cultivated  area. 

TahsO, 

J 

Sales. 

Mortgage. 

Total. 

Earipur 

Abbott-abad 

Mansahra     ... 

0-2 
12 
0-6 

2'4 
3-2 
2-7 

2-6 
4-4 
3-3 

Total  district 

0-7 

2-7 

84 

37.     The  fiscal  history  of  the  district  since  annexation  has  there- 
fore been  one  of  unsurpassed  prosperity. 

oHhrtotrictskTceanneS  When  Major  Abbott  made  his  first  Sum- 

tioE.  mary  Settlement  in    1847,   the   district  was 

suffering  from  the  exhausting  effects  of  Sikh 
exaction  and  misrule ;  the  country  was  generally  insecure  ;  the  village 
communities  were  in  a  weak  and  depressed  state ;  large  areas  of  land 
were  out  of  cultivation ;  land  had  no  value  ;  there  was  little  or  no 
trade,  either  export  or  imports ;  grass  and  wood  had  no  selling  value ; 
cattle  and  milch  produce  sold  at  half  their  present  rates. 

Now  the  district  has  had  28  years  of  peace  (the  war  of  1848-49 
excepted) ;  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  every  acre  of  cultur- 
able  land  is  under  the  plough,  the  greatest  portion  of  new  cultivation 
dating  more  than  10  years  back ;  agricultural  produce  is  worth  from 
two  or  three  times  the  average  prices  current  from  1847  to  1852  A.D. ; 
cattle  and  milch  ptoduce  have  increased  and  doubled  in  value  ;  there  is 
now  a  large  and  thriving  export  trade  both  in  butter  and  in  grain,  worth 
at  least  10  l^&hs  per  annum ;  grass  and  wood  are  valuable  assets ;  land 
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is  worth  much  more  than  30  years  purchase  of  the  State's  Revenue, 
and  the  agricultural  classes  generally  are  much  better  fed  and  clothed, 
than  they  were  before  our  rule,  and  aie  abundantly  thriving  and 
prosperous. 

Whereas  Major  Abbott's  assessments  are  believed  to  have  absorbed 
in  1852  a  fourth  of  the  total  produce,  the  rise  in  the  value  of  grain 
alone  reduces  that  proportion  to  one-eleventh,  or  nine  per  cent.  And  if 
we  make  further  allowances  for  the  increase  in  the  cultivated  area,  in 
milch  produce,  and  in  the  saleable  character  of  minor  assets  (fruit, 
grass,  and  wood),  it  is  probable  that  in  1871,  when  the  new  assess- 
mente  were  made,  the  Summaiy  Settlement  assessment  did  not  cover 
6  per  cent,  of  the  total  produce. 

38.  In  proceeding  in  1871  to  make  the  new  assessments  of  the 
district,  I  had  first  of  all  to  consider  the  assess- 
ments made  by  Majors  Adams  and  Coxe  in  the 
years  1862  and  1863. 

An  expectation  of  increased  Revenue  was 
not  the  principal  motive  which  induced  government  to  undertake  the 
Settlement  operations  of  those  days,  liie  main  object  aimed  at  was 
a  fair  redistribution  of  the  previous  assessment  with  reference  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  villages. 

Moreover,  at  that  time  the  past  history  of  prices  (see  para.  21 
above,  and  Appendix  10  of  this  Report)  did  not  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  any  permanent  rise  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  And  in  addition  to  this,  whereas  the  Summary  Settle- 
ment of  1852,  with  a  nominal  standard  of  one-third  of  the  produce  as 
the  State's  share,  liad  actully  absorbed  one-fourth  of  the  total  produce, 
the  assessments  made  by  Majors  Adams  and  Coxe  assumed  only  one- 
sixth  as  the  share  due  to  the  Stat^. 

Nevertheless  the  assessments  recommended  by  these  officers  con 
templated  the  increase  of  the  State's  demand  by  the  followinor  amounts: — 


The  assessments  made  by 
Majors  Adams  and  Coxe, 
1802-63. 


Jama  of 
Summaiy 
Settlement, 
as  per  rent- 
roll  of 
1862-63. 

Assessed  in 
1862-63. 

Being  an  increase  of 

TahEil. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Haripur  ...            ...    . 

Abbottabad           

JJansabra 

1,18,293 
60,171 
50,459 

1,21,447 
61,213 
59,365 

3,154 
1,042 
8,906 

2-7 

1-7 

17-6 

Total 

2,28,923 

2,42,025 

13,102 

6-7 
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These  assessments  were  never  enforced,  because  the  controlling 
authorities,  to  whom  they  were  submitted  for  sanction,  passed  no  orders 
on  them. 

The  returns  and  rates  on  39.        The  assessments   now    under 

which  the  new  aesessments     report  are  primarily  based  on  the  following 
"^^^^  guides  :- 

(1).  Area  Returns  of  the  Revenue  Survey. 

(2).  Do.  of  the  Patw^ris'  Survey. 

(3).  Division  of  the  district  into  Assessment  Circles. 

(4).  Classification  of  the  cultivated  land  according  to  soils. 

(5).  An  estimate  of  the  produce. 

(6).  The  share  of  the  gross  produce  due  to  Government. 

(7).  The  appraisement  of  the  value  of  that  share. 

(8).  Plough  rates. 

(9).  Soil  rates. 

I  proceed  to  notice  each  subject  in  detail. 

40.  The  Revenue  Survey  of  Hazard  was  commenced  on  the  1st 
The  Area  Returns  of  the  November  1865,  and  concluded  in  the  end  of 
Revenue  Survey  compared  October  1869.  It  was'  carried  out  by  the 
w^h  those  of  the  Patwan's'  North- Western  Frontier  Survey  Party,  under 
the  supervision  of  Colonel  H.  C.  Johnstone,  C.  B. 
Owing  to  the  expense  which  would  have  attended  a  large  scale  Survey 
in  hill  tracts,  the  plain  tracts  only  of  Lower  Hazdr^  were  surveyed  on 
the  usual  scale  of  four  inches  to  the  mile ;  all  the  hill  tracts  were 
surveyed  on  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  mile. 

Of  the  plain  tracts  in  Lower  Hazard  surveyed  on  the  larger  scale, 
the  Survey  Department  has  supplied  the  usual  congregated  village 
maps  showing  village  boundaries  and  details  of  cultivation,  culturable, 
and  waste.  Of  the  hill  tracts  no  equally  detailed  maps  have  been 
supplied  ;  the  smaller  scale  on  which  they  were  surveyed  making  this 
impossible. 

In  both  instances  the  Survey  Department  furnished  the  usual 
tabular  statements  showing  the  tetal  area  of  each  village  and  the 
areas  cultivated,  culturable,  and  waste. 

In  the  following  statements  the  results  of  the  Revenue  Survey 
are  compared  with  the  Settlement  Patwdri  Survey  made  in  1868-69  ; 
in  these  statements  the  Revenue  Survey  is  taken  as  100,  and  the  extent 
t<)  which  the  Patwaris'  Survey  diflfers  from  it,  plus  or  minus,  is  shown 
for  each  tract : — 
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Tahsfl. 

1 
li- 

•43:3 

1 
1 

i 

3 

Haripur 

By  Revenue  Survey  ... 
By  Patwiri  Survey   ... 

Different  per  cent.     , . . 

1,46,682 
1,36,451 

13,675 
11,973 

2,57,072 
2,77,962 

4,17,329 
4,26.376 

-70 

-11-8 

+  8-1 

+  2-2 

Abbott-abad   ... 

By  Kevenue  Survey  ... 
By  Patwari  Survey   ... 

Different  per  cent.    ... 

1,38,488 
1,13,747 

463 
5,947 

3,03,384 
3,37,307 

4,42,335 
4,57,001 

-17-9 

+  1,184-4 

+  11-2 

+  3-3 

Mansahra 

By  Revenue  Survey  ... 
By  Patwfiji  Survey   ... 

Different  per  cent.    ... 

1,61,105 
1,43,720 

686 
4,503 

7,53,563 
7,82,930 

9,16,354 
9,31,155 

-10  8 

+  566-4 

+  3-9 

+  1-7 

Total  district  ... 

By  Revenue  Survey  ... 
By  Patwari  Survey  ... 

Different  per  cent.    ... 

4,46,276 
3,93,918 

14,724 
22,423 

13,14,019 
13,98,189 

17,75,018 
18,14,630 

-11-7 

+  62-3 

+  6-4 

+  2-2 

If  the  hill  tracts  and  plain  tracts  are  taken  separately,  and  the  results 
of  the  surveys  in  each  bo  compared,  the  figures  stand  as  follows : — 


Plain  tracts     ... 

By  Revenue  Survey  ... 
By  Patwdri  Survey    . . . 

Different  per  cent.     ... 

1,33,478 
1,27,666 

13,432 
10,616 

1,36,435 
1,49,077 

2,83,346 
2,87,249 

-4-4 

-21-7 

+  9-3 

+  1-4 

HiU  tracts       ... 

By  Revenue  Survey  ... 
By  Patwdri  Survey   ... 

Different  per  cent.    ... 

3.12,797 
2,66,262 

1,292 
11,907 

11,77,684 
12,49,112 

14,91,673 
16,27,281 

-14-9 

+  821-6 

+  6-1 

+2-4 

The  total  area  returned  by  the  two  surveys  agrees  well  in  every 
instance.  So  far  as  the  return  of  culturable  made  by  the  two  surveys 
dififers,  the  difierence  for  the  most  part  is  that  the  Patwdris'  Survey  has 
returned  a  larger  area  of  culturable  than  the  Revenue  Survey,  but  this 
was  to  be  expected,  and  the  item  is  insignificant. 

Except  in  the  plain  tracts,  the  Patwari  Survey  has  returned  a 
cultivated  area  considerably  smaller  than  that  returned  by  the  Revenue 
Survey.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  : — In  hill  tracts  the  cultivated  fields  are  separated  by 
considerable  strips  of  waste  known  as  field  boundaries.  By  the 
system  followed  in  the  Revenue  Survey  the  outer  line  of  each  cluster 
or  block  of  fields  is  surveyed,  and  the  area  of  the  whole  block  is  then 
calculated  and  returned  as  cultivated  land.  This  return  is  correct  so 
far  as  it  goes ;  and  as  it  was  not  admissible  for  the  Revenue  Survey  to 
guess  roughly  the  deduction  due  for  waste  boundaries,  the  system 
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followed  by  them  was  the  only  one  practicable,  short  of  a  field  by- 
field  Survey.  But  in  the  Patwdri's  field  bv  field  Survey  the  uncul- 
tivated boundaries  of  the  fields  are  deducted,  and  only  the  area  actually 
under  the  plough  in  each  field  is  returned  as  cultivated. 

If  the  area  of  these  field  boundaries  be  added  to  the  cultivated 
area  of  the  Patwdris'  Survey,  the  total  result  in  the  hill  tracts  compares 
with  the  return  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  thus : — 


By  Patwhris'  Surrey.           ' 

Cultivated 
area  of 
Revenue 
Survey. 

Area  cul- 
tivated 
and  fallow. 

Field 
Boun- 
daries. 

Total.     ; 

Difference 
per  cent. 

Hill>aota 

2,66,262 

71,613 

3,37,875 

3,12,797 

+  8 

Division   of    the  district 
into  assessment  circled. 


This  explains  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  there  is  a  large 
difference  between  the  cultivated  area  returned  by  the  two  surveys. 

41.  In  dividing  the  district  into  assessment  circles,  I  adopted, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  old  Ilaqa  limit*,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  Sikh  rule  and  from 
times  anterior  thereto.  These  were  37  in 
number.  These  Ildqas  are  mainly  based  on  natural  divisions  of  territory, 
and  their  limits  generally  coincide  with  those  of  the  tribal  systems 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  rights  in  the  soil.  In  a  few  cases  where  I 
found  such  a  course  necessary,  I  sub-divided  these  Ilaqas  into  chaks  or 
sections. 

But  an  examination  of  the  district  showed  that  these  37    circles, 
with  their  sections,  might  te  grouped  into  five  principal  tracts,  viz. — 
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1 

s 

1 

3 

e 

Culti- 
vated 
area. 

Acres. 
6,205 

12,968 
9,898 
10,845 

1,249 

3,181 

16,590 

20,050 

16,159 

7,613 

10,986 

e8 

ll 

Nara 
Danna 
Bakot 
Nawashahr 

Dhaka     ... 
Dhamtaur 

Dhaka     ... 

Boi 

Agror 
Koush 

Bhogarmang 
Kagdn        ... 

1. 

1 

Culti- 
vated 
area. 

'*  00  o  00  "-^^  CO       oo  O  -M  !>.  b- 

Orril-'MCO^          t^-^  CO  ^  QO 
CO  —  -<*<  Oi  05  t^         O  —<  rH  CO  00 

co^^  go  to  CO 
»0  O  cs  O  O  ;c 

CO 

1 

Bagra  Dhaka  ... 

Shingri  Kandhi 

Kachi 

Babarhan    .  ... 

S  her  win. 

Garhian 

Mangal 

Nawashahr 
Orash 

DhamtaurOrash 

Rajoia  Gujhail 
Do.     Marbad 
Do.     Dhaka 

Garhian 
Mansabra 
Garbi  Habibulla 
BdUkot 
Shinkikri 
Bbairkund     .. . 

Culti- 
vated 
area. 

Acres. 
8,389 
2.156 
3,451 

3,179 

:           : 

: 

1 

h-1 

Gandgar     ... 

Srikot 

Badnak.  Dhaka 
Khanpur,   Dha- 
ka Taila... 

:          : 

: 

2 
1 

Culti- 
vated 
area. 

Acres. 

8,071 

2,473 

6,200 

11,941 

13.204 

11,823 

4,598 

6,829 

4,450 
11,426 

: 

a* 

Khari 
Kulai 

Badnak,  Maidan 
Jagal 

Kot  NajibuUa 
KandiKabl  ... 
Bagra,  Tir  Maira 
Khdnpur  Bahar- 
wal. 

Shingri  Maidau 

Rajoia,  Gujrat, 

Dhangar    ... 

1 
1 

Culti- 
vated 
area. 

«  CO  so  Q  t^  «0        CO 

^3  ^  00  O  -^  -o      »o                 : 

.^  »o  CO  t>r<o't-r    «o* 

Tarbela 
Khalsa 

Sarai  Salih  ... 
Manakrdi      ... 
Haripur 
Khanpur,  Panj 
Katha      ... 

•• 

^ 

1 

o 

CD 

Haripur  ... 

1 

i 
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42.    The  plain  tracts  are  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Plain  tracts,  irrigatedand     district.     Those  classed  as  iiTigated  are  those 
uninigated.  Ml    which   the    major  portion  of    the   assets 

depends  on  irrigation  supplied  from  the  Dor 
and  Siran  rivers.  Those  classed  as  unirrigated  are  those  in  which  the 
major  portion  of  the  assets  is  contributed  by  unirrigated  land. 
The  rain-fall  averages  30  inches,  and  is  ordinarily  seasonable  and 
constant.  The  climate  approximates  to  that  ot  the  adjacent  district  of 
Rawalpindi,  but  is  slightly  more  temperate  in  summer  and  colder  in 
winter ;  in  both  harvests  the  crops  ripen  later  than  in  Rawalpindi. 
The  plain  tracts  diflfer  from  the  hill  tracts  principally  in  these  respects  : 
that  the  Rabi  crop  is  superior,  the  Kharif  crop  not  so  good  or  certain 
except  on  irrigated  and  manured  land,  and  the  people  possess  less  cattle! 
The  soil  is  superior  to  that  of  the  hill  tracts,  and  easier  cultivated. 
The  best  irrigated  and  manured  lands  are  equal  to  the  most  fertile  in 
the  Punjab.  The  harvests  are  more  certain  than  in  the  adjacent  district 
of  Rawfidpindi. 

43.  The  low  dry  hills  are  situate  in  the  southern  and  south-east 
Low  dry  hUls.  portion  of  the  district.     They  have  a  climate 

and  seasons  similar  to  those  of  the  plain  tracts, 
but  with  the  same  rain-fall.  The  soil  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
plains.  But  their  waste  lands  yield  grass  and  small  wood  in  abund- 
ance, and  they  ai-e  rich  in  cattle. 

44.  The  temperate  hills  and  high  lands  are  the  hill  tracts  situate 

Temperate  hiUs  and  high      J?  ^^J  ^f  ^^^^  ?^  ^J?^  district  commencing  with 
lands.  the  Kachi,  Babarhan,  and  Dhamtaur  (Orash) 

ilaqas  in  the  south  of  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil, 
and  extending  to  the  Pakhli  Valley  and  Balakot  in  the  north  of  the 
district.  Their  cultivated  lands  are  situate  for  the  most  part  at  an 
elevation  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  rain-fall 
averages  47  inches,  and  is  abundant  and  constant.  The  climate  in  the 
winter  is  cold,  with  occasional  falls  of  snow  in  Januarj'^  and  February. 
Of  the  two  crops  the  Kharif  is  the  most  valuable,  but  a  fair  proportion 
of  Rabi  crops  is  also  raised.  The  crops,  as  a  nile,  are  certain.  The 
waste  affords  abundant  grajss  and  grazing,  and  the  people  are  rich,  in 
milch  cattle.     There  is  also  plenty  of  small  wood. 

As  regards  their  physical  formation,  these  tracts  are  divisible  into 
two  distinct  classes — 1st,  the  purely  hill  tracts,  and,  2ndly,  the  open 
valleys.  The  latter  are  the  Orash  plain  (in  the  Dhamtaur  and  Nawa- 
shahr  ildqas),  the  Mdngal  plain  to  its  north,  and  the  Pakhli  plain 
(Mansahra,  Shinkiari,  and  Bhairkund  ildqas)  again  north  of  that.  The 
rest  are  mainly  hill  tracts.  But  in  all  other  circumstances  these  tracts 
are  Similar. 

45,    The  cold  mountain  tracts  are  situate  in  the  east  and  north 

^      ,^         X  •   X     X       of  the  district.     In  these  tracts  the  villages  are 
The  cold  mountain  tracts.       /..r  x        _l*xj.       i.xi.i. 

for  the  most  part  situate  at  the  base   or  on 

the  sides  of  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  range  from  5,000  to  10,000 
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feet  in  height  above  sea  level.  The  height  of  the  actual  cultivation 
ranges  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  winter  is  severe 
and  prolonged.  The  summer  is  comparatively  temperate.  The  rain- 
fall is  abundant,  and  much  exceeds  that  of  the  rest  of  the  district.  The 
Eabi  crops  are  of  small  extent ;  in  the  higher  lands  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  autumn  rains  to  set  in  before  the  wheat  crops  are  ripe. 
Rice  and  maize  are  the  most  valuable  crops  grown,  but  the  former  not 
unfrequently  suffer  from  haU.  •  The  ploughs  (holdings)  are  smaller  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  district ;  the  population,  compared  with  the  culti- 
vated area,  is  dense.  The  people  have  abundant  cattle,  and  the  milch 
produce  is  a  considerable  asset. 

It  is  in  these  tracts  that  the  more  valuable  forests  are  found.  But 
independently  of  them  there  is  a  large  grazing  area,  and  the  grass  fields 
yield  abundant  hay  for  winter  fodder. 

The  general  circumstances  of  these  tracts  (especially  those  near 
Murree)  have  improved  in  the  most  marked  way  under  British  rule, 
but  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winter  deprives  the  people  of  any 
valuable  Rabi  harvest,  and  brings  in  its  train  other  difficulties  with 
which  the  people  of  the  plain  tracts  and  lower  hills  have  not  to  contend. 

^^  ^.  ,.      ^      .  46.    Some  of  the  leading:  statistics  of  these 

Statistics  of  main  assess-       n        .       ,  j        -xi.  i.     i^r        • 

mexit  dinsions.  "ve  tracts  are  compared  with  each  other  in 

the  following  table : — 
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Classification  of  soiis.  I  *'^*    li^sMe  6ach  asssessment  circle  the 

assi  ca  1  1  cultivated  lands  are  clas^ifed  adbor^n^  to  the 

following  soils  :— 

Irrigated  soils. 


(t).     Bdgh  or  Kata, 
(2).     :$4|ardi,  Kachi- 
0).    Hotar.  ^       , 
(4).  ,  Harr^n|ia,  Q&r,  Dhangar, 
Bariajigari  Garexa. 


.    (1).   6dri,  Chari,  Lipfira,  DKok- 
wali^ 

(2).  be"lk,«Nind,Cho,Las,MaI, 
N^ar,  jTal3ba,  Kachi,  Gtijhail, 
(jfujr^tt,  Dabj,  Dungi,  Nala,  Nari. 
.  (3).  Maird,  ^Mohri,  ThdlA, 
Thapla,  iphan^  I)anna. 
,  (4).  Retar,  llalLkar,  Sikar, 
Dhdngar,.  JhattiYa,  ,  -Bstangar, 
Thangarj,  Gar.  Harrand. 
(5).    kaisi. 

This  classification  is  that  ii;  vogue  among  the  agriculturists  them- 
selves. As  each  field  was  measured,  the  sofl  under  which  it  "fell  Vas 
;bote4  in  the  field  register.  The  statements  of  the  occupants  oh  tho 
/subject  were  ordinarily  accepted,  th^  Settlement,  officifils  jnterfer^ 
only  in,  cases  where  the  soil  was  disputed,  or  where  there  was  mani- 
fest error  or  fraud;  tljie  clasaification  depends  oil  such  obvious  features 
that  disputes  did  not  ordinarily  occur. 

48.  The  Bagh,  aiias  garden,  soil  is  always  sitiia^te  in  the  imineh 
Bi  h.  r  Kata.  diate  vicinity  of  ,the  village,  and  is  cultivated 

.^   ^^,  principally   by  Halli^rs   fM^lisj,  .a,  class   of 

cultivators  superior  in  intelligence  and  iD,dustry  to  the  other  cultivators ; 
it  is  highly  manured,  and  besides  wheat  and  maizie,  ^uger-cane,  (ipikun, 
turmeric,  and  vegetables  of  all  descriptions  are  raised  in  it ;  the  culti- 
vator generally  gets  three  crops  a  year  off  it;  it  nearly  always  pays 
;cash,rent^  yaiying  from  Rs.  16  to  24  an  acre.  Tn'some  cases  still 
higher  rents  are  paid  for  this;  land. .  There  are  only  4,868  acres  of  this 
soil  in  the  district,  of  which  4,213  acres  are  situate  in  the  plain  tracts. 

It  is  also  called  "  Rata  "  land,  from  the  fact  that  the  Sikh  assess- 
ment was  always  levied  on  it  at  a  contract  rate  {bil  mukta).  It  is  the 
same  kind  of  land  as  is  elsewhere  called  "Zahtir 

49.  This  term  was  mainly  in  use  in  Lower  Hazdiri^     The  words 
B4h   d'       'n  iP^an  "  outlying  land!'     The  term  signifies 

ar  1  z  mi  .  ^^  irrigated  land  lying  beyond  the  immediate 

vicinity  of  the  village,  that  is  to  say,  the  irrigated  land  on  the  culti- 
vation of  which  less  pains  are  spent  than  on  the  Bdgh  land.  Garden 
crops  cannot  be  raised  on  it,  and  it  varies  in  quality  according  to  the 
original  character  of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  manure  it  gets  (generally 
not  much),  and  the  character  of  the  husbandry  applied.  Cereals,  pulses, 
and  cotton,  are  raised  on  it,  and  it  generally  yields  two  crops,  of  which 
the  Kharif  is  always  a  good  crop,  but  the  Rabi  is  often  poor  for  want 
of  sufficient  manuring.    There  are  10,093  acres  of  this  soil  in  the 
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district,  of  which  7,866  acres  are  situate  in  the  plaiif  tracts.  In  the 
hill  ^nicts  the  irrigated  lands  on  whicli  nee  13  no^"  jaised "^Ibiave  ))een 
classed  u^der  this  head. 

SO.    The  Hotac  lands  arid  the  good  rice  lands  of  t|ie  hill  tracts, 
p^^^^  There  are   14,216  acres  of   this   scil  in  the 


divisions  as  folloi^  : — > 


district  distributed  oyer  the  main  assessment 


_4 

jLptgB. 

Per  cent,  of  cul- 
^vation  of  tracts. 

Low  dry  hills ... 

pi^g^i^d  plaii^  tracts  ... 

Irrigated  plain  tracts      

Temperate  hill  and  high  lands             

C0I4  m,Q)ij^t«dn  teacts     ...        ... 

91 

7,462 
6,177 

0-5 

6-6 
6*4 

Total  pistric^t...        ...' 

>m^ 

8:6 

It  wili  be  observed  that  there  are  scarcely  any  Hqtar  lands  in  the 
low  dry  hills  ^iji.d  pl?jbi  tracts.  Jn  the  higher  hill  tracts  it  is  the  most 
Vftiuabie  soil.  Rice  is  th^e  only  crop  raised ;  the  description  of  rice  raised 
is  fpr  tjbie  most  part  coarse  and  inferior.  The  largest  continuims  aireas 
\toder  rice  cultivation  are  situate  on  ^the  banks  .of  (the  Siran  from  the 
jjaouth  of  the  Bhpgarmang  Valley  to  the  western  Hmit  of  the  fihair- 
kund  ildqa  ;  they  .aggi;egate  a  cQi^tinuous  sheet  of  about  4,700  acres  of 
irrigated  rice  lands."  'The  rice  lands  on  the  B^ldkot  ildqa,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kunhdr,  also  aggregated  about  1,120  acres.  And  in  the  Bakot 
i^Mia  theffe^rCi^Qpae  1,000  .acres^diyi^^^  between  v^i:^  vi})agi?y3  iripgated 
if^Qi^i  *he  ihill  rfiirQft^is  ifbbo^e  ^the  ,^hclupi  riv^r.  Since  ,i\ie  ajg^es^jn§j^ts 
wre  fti;^pQU|iqed,  p. .§p:^^t  d^alpf  th^.n^rshy  J^ftdsin the Qra^h  (AbljQtjt- 
abadj)  yaUey,.p?i  .whigb  ^\W^Q  mf^  pr^tyiously  gro^p,  .have  .jb^§n  put 
under iric^  cultiyatriq^.  XJic ^i^estQ^ ihe,rice,lands,j3ii:e  .9qatt^r^(d..fl!^b9j^t 
in  ^mftller  .p^tch^.  .Speaki?ig  eener^ly,  the  irrig^^tion  .,?,upply  Js 
«Wjbaftbran4  abttUi^^t.  '  ,Ordiw^uy,fi^^h  bill  viJJage  h^  its  .p^tch  .^f 
Hotar  land,  which  is  to  it  much  the  same  as  the  Bagh  land  is  to ,  i^ 
plain  villages,  only  a  very  great  deal  inferior  in  value.  The  Hotar  of 
the  pkinttnaelSTis.nfttwialuable.  iTbe'jgfeeatecjhaatof  the  plains  ejitables 
th6'agrieulturbt8the^e:torraiaeliial^tblBW)re^ valuable  crops  than  rice  on 
their  beiit  irrigated  jsoil 

.61.    Under  liis  head  are  included  two  different  classes  of  sdil. 

irrigation.  The  other  is  the  Harrfeda  land, 
also  called  Gdr  and  Garera,  The'Barangar  or  Bhdngar  land  is  hard, 
stony,  poor  soil ;  such*  land  is  covereid  with  large  rouiid  Stones;  and 
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looking  at  it  at  firat  sight  there  seema  to  be  a  good  deal  more  of  stones 
than  soil  oa  it ;  this  laad  is  of  small  area, , and,  is  principally  confined 
to  the  tail  end  of  the  Dor  river's  irrigation  between  Haripur  and  its. 
junction  with  the  Siran  river  ;  cereals  are  raised  on  it,  and  it  only- 
yields  ohie' crop  a  year.  The  HaiT&nda/Qdr  and  Qarera  lands  are  of 
the  poorest  character ;  when  a  flood  sweeps  away  the  alluvial  lands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Harroh,  Dor,  or  Siran  rivers,  on  its  subsiding  the 
old  substratum  of  round  stones  and  pebbles  is  left  exposed;  the  culti- 
vator then  proceeds  to  form  this  unpromising  bed  into  little  square 
parterres ;  and  by  making  a  small  irrigation  channel  from  the  river's 
bed  a  little  higher  up  to  these  parterres,  he  makes  the  river  water 
irrigate  them,  passing  it  slowly  from  plot  to  plot;  he  adds  what  soil 
he  can  with  his  own  hands,  and  leaves  the  silt  deposited  from  the  water 
to  do  the  rest ;  on  this  miserable  soil  he  raises  a  crop  of  the  coarsest 
rice ;  if  the  land  escapes  fresh  floods,  in  a  few  years  by  persevering  in 
this  way  a  very  fair  rice  field  is  formed.  There  are  7,107  acres  of  ^ese 
soils  in  the  district ;  they  are  confined  to  the  plain  tracts. 

51.    The  terms  Bdri,  Chan,  Lipdra,  are  applied  to  the  unirrigated 
BArf  Charf  Lip&ra  manured  lands.     They  are  mostly  situated  in 

*         »     P     •  ^\^Q  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  site,  and 

besides  the  manure  they  receive,  they  are  fertilized  by  the  wash  which 
flows  from  the, village  site  during  rain-falls.  But  these  terms  are  also 
applied  to  all  unirrigated  manured  land.  Cereals  (maize,  wheat,  and 
bavley)  are  the  crops  principally  raised  on  this  soil.  It  yields  two 
crops  a  yeat  without  intermission,  and  both  crops  are  excellent,  except 
in  the  coldest  hill  tracts  (e.  g.,  Bakot,  Samundar,  Par,  KdgSn)  ;  in  the 
hill  villages,  where  the  winter  is  very  eevere,  the  Rabi  crops  on  this 
soil  are  of  inferior  quality.  The  crops  on  this  soil  rarely  fail;  they 
succeed  with  only  a  little  rain,,  and  the  rate  of  yield  is  treble  that  of 
the  unmanured  lands,  when  rented  to  tenants,  it  ordinarily  pays  half 
produce.  It  seUs  or  mortgages  readily  from  Bs.  100  an  acre  and 
upwards. 

The  proportion  of  these  soils  is  low  in  the.  irrigated  plain  tracfe, 
because  the  manure  is  there  given  principally  to  the  irrigated  Bdgh 
land.  In  all  the  other  tracts  they  are  the  mainstay  (rf  the  villages  in 
bad  seasons.  Those  of  the  temperate  hills  ai;id  high  lands  are  perhaps 
the  finest  of  the  whole ;  in  that  tract  maize,  .wheat,  and  barley  all 
three  thrive  excellently,  whereas  maize,  thrives  indifferently  in  the 
plain  tracts,  isind  wheat  and  barley  thrive  indifferently  in  the  cold 
hill  tracts. 

63.    This  soil  is  known  under  a  variety  of  names,   e.  g:,  Cho,  Kund^ 
-, ,   ^,     -     ,  Bela,  Dab,  Negar,  Las,  Mai,  Jablwi,  Nalia,.NArf, 

Bela,  Cho,  Kund.  j^^^^.^  g.^^^  ^^^^^^  Gujhail,  &c.       They  all 

alike  indicate  a  deep  loam  soil  free  of  stones,  with  an  abundance  of 
moisture  and  exceptional  facilities  for  I'etaining  it,  either  because  it  is 
situate  in  a  hollow  or  at  the  base  of  a  hill  or  slope,  or  on  the  banks  of 
a  stream  or  rayine.  It  yields  sometimes  two  crops  and  always  on© 
exceUentcrop  per  annum,  generally  maize  wheat,  or  barley;  the  rate 
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of  yield  is  much  higher  than  thKt  of  orditiilty  Maira  land.  The  greai 
value  of  this  soil,  independent  of  its  inhet^nt  fertility^^is  its^K)mparative 
security  from  bad  seasons.  There  are  26,435  acres  of  this  soil  in  the 
district. 

54.    The  next  quality  of  soil  is  known  variously  as  Maira  in  the 
Maira.  MohrL  plain  lands,  and  as  Mdiri,  TMla,  Thapla,  Dhan, 

^  Danna,  in  the  hill  lands.     The  Maira  lands^ 

are  light  soil,  half  clay  and  half  sand,  and  generally  free  of  stones  ;  they; 
get  neither  mannrenor  irrigation;  depend  entirely  on  timely  rain,  and 
yield  only  bne  crop  per  annum,  either  cereal  or  pulse,  Rabi  in  the  plains, 
and  Ehiurif  in  the  hills.  The  terms  Mohri,  Thdla,  Thapla,  indicate  the 
small  lev«l  patches  on  the  hill  tops  ;  Danna  indicates  the  level  top  of  a 
long  ridge ;  Dhan  indicates  a  table  land  of  some  size  situate  in  a  hill 
tract ;  their  characteristics  and  agriculture  are  similiar  to  those  of  the 
Maira  of  the  plain  lands.  These  lands  in  fair- rainy  seasons  all  yield 
welL" 

65.    The'next-quaKty  of  «oil  is  known  variotisly  as  Bikar,  Retar, 
Sfkar  Retar  Dhingar         Rakkar,  Dhangar,  Jhdmra,  Garera,  Gdr,  Danna, 
'         *  Thangar,    Harrand.     Sikar  and   Rakkar    are 

hard  soils  full  of  shale  and  gravel;  Dhdngar  and  Jhdmra  are  hard 
clay  soils  full  of  stones;  all  these  soils  are  ploughed  with  difficulty, 
and  the  crops  are  soon  parched  on  them.  Retor  is  a  sandy  soil; 
Garera,  Gar,  and  Harrand  are  terms  applied  to  very  stony  land.' 
These  soils  get  no  irrigation  and  no  manure ;  they  never  bear  more 
than  one  scanty  crop,  Rabi  in  the  plains  and  Khanf  in  the  hilla  The 
crops  on  these  soils  are  the  first  to  suffer  when  rain  fails.  But  in 
years  wheii' the  rain-iair  is  s6  excessive  as  t6  spoil  the  crops  on  the 
richer  ^oils,  those  on  these  soils  and  on  the  Kalsi  lands  thrive  excep- 
tionally well 

56.    The  E!alsi  soil  is  the  worst  of  aU.    It  consii^ts  of  the  narrow 
terraced  fields  cut  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
^*^"  They  yield  well  the  first  year,  but  afterwards 

the  crops  on  them  are  ordinarily  poor.  Maize,  Kangni  and  inferior 
pulses' are  principally  grown -on  theto ;  they  g«t  nieither  irrigation  nor 
maniite.  They  are  generally;  narrow,  sloping,  and  ill-drained, 
difficult  of  access,"  and  ploughed  with  difficulty;  in  some  cases  they 
cannot  be  ploughed  at  aU,  mit  are  cultivated  with  the  spade.  A  heavy 
fall  of  rain  in  3ie  autumn  will  not  unfrequently  break  the  terrace  walls 
and  Wash  much  of  the  soil  of  a  block  of  terraced  fields  down  the  hill 
sides.  The  term  Kalsi  originally  indicated  the  point  of  a  minaret, 
and,  i  presume,  came  to  be  applied  to  these  fields  from  the  feet  of  their 
being  Situated  high  up  the  hill  sides. 

Besults  of  this  cla*rification.  Return  ,  87.  the  gross  results  of  this 
of  the  cultlTited  area  classed  under  each  classification  of  soils  is  given  in  tne 
soil,  and  fallow.  f  jUo  vring  table :— . 
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gome  remarks  on  the  leddmg  feifctures  -of  this  return  are 'Called 
for.  The  return  of  irrigated  land  is  fairly  correct.  The  return  of 
unirrigal^ed  manured  lland  is  low  in  the  irrigated  pfetin,  bec^tfiSie  the 
manure  there  is  for  the  most  part  put  on  the  irrigated  lands,  but  the 
Return  of  manured  land  for  the  temperate  -hills  and  high  lands  is  I 
think  a  good  deal  understated ;  seeing  how  well  off  these 'tf acts 'are 
for  cattle,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  manured  *hmd  is 
nearly  the  same  in  these  tracts  as  in  the  other  hill  tracts. 

tai^WieJa^iretdriled^uniler  the  inferior  descriptions  bf  iSoll  is  very 
Dirge.    The  fblloWihg  ^tJdtcment  shows  this  ili*a  clear  Vay*. — 
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53.    Thia  classification,  of  the  soil  is,  as  before -statedr  mainly 

based  oa  the  statements '  of  the  agriculturiJsts. 

respects   of   improira.     J  think  a  goqd  deal  of  the  land  returned  as 

ment  the  proportion  of  infe-      tT-i*        j.j/2ij«  •xxi. 

fior  soils.  Kalsi  OT  terraced  fields  is  very  superior  to  the 

fields  tov  which  the  term  is  ordinarily  appli- 
cable. The  error,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  return,  operated  to  lighten 
the  assessment. 

A  Kalsi  field  is  valuable  in  proportion  to.  the.  amount , of  care 
bestowed  on  it,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  th^se  fields  are 
being  gradually  improved  by  the  care  of  the  occupants.  The  terrace 
walls  consolidate  with  time,  and  are  gradually  heightened,  so  as  to 
correct  the  drainage  of  the  field  and  give  it  a  slope  inwards.  '  With 
reference  to  the :  good  raiurjEall,  the  known  fertility,  and  the  dense 
population  of  the  district  (reckoned  on  the  cultivated,  area),  together 
with  the  high  prices  and  great  facilities  for  sale  of  produce  now  at 
the  command  of  the  agriculturists,  there  is  little  doubt  that  during 
the  next  30  years  the  proportion  of  the  inferior  uWltivation  will  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  area  under  better  cultivation  increased. 


Proportion  of  uncultivated  area 
returned  as  cultivable. 


59.  The  proportion  of  the  unculti- 
vated area  returned  as  cultivable  is  small, 
viz.  I — 


ProporUonofuneultivatedarea  returned  as  cultivable. 

The  same,  Jy  tah^le. 

Irrigated  plain 
tracts. 

XTnirri- 
gated 
plain 
tracts. 

Low  dry 
hDls. 

Temper- 
ate hills 

and 

high 
lands. 

Cold 
moan- 
tain 
tracts. 

Hatipnr. 

Abbott- 
abad 

Man- 
sahra. 

Total 
district. 

AcreB  ...3jl00 

7,416 

1,446 

4,705 

6,756 

11,973 

M*7 

S  4,603 

^M23 

But  in  a  hUl  district,  such  as  Hazard  is,  no  return  of  fihisanature 
can  fairly  represent  the  room  which  remains  for.  the.  expansion  of  the 
cultivation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cultivation  of  the  hill  sides  is 
steadily  extending,  but  it  would  not  ordinarily  be  correct  to  return  a 
hill  side  as  cultivable.  In  respect  of  all  level  land  of  fair  qualitv,  it 
is  safe  to  predicate  that  it  will  in  all  probability  be  cultivated  in  a 
short  time,  but  the  extension  of  cultivation  over  hill  sides,  though  it 
does  not  generally  involve  any  expenditure  of  capital,  depends  more  on 
the  industry  of  tike  agriculturists  than  on  the  character  of  the  hill  side. 
And  it  would  neither  be-practicable  nor  fitir  to  make -a  forecast  of  the 
result  of  such  future  operations  form  part  of  the  basis  of  our  present 
assessments^ 
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60.     In  estimating  the  total  grain  produce  of  the  cultivated  lands 

Reduce  estimate.  J  "^i^JT^f  "^  P^'^T^^y  the  papers  prepared 

m  1860-63  under  the  orders  of  Majors  Adam^ 
and  Coxe.  The  estimates  of  average  produce  prepared  under  these 
officers  were  pitched  at  very  moderate  figures ;  and  as  it  was  not  in 
my  power  at  the  time  the  assessments  were  made  to  undertake  any 
sufficient  series  of  actual  experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  the  average 
produce,  I  accepted  for  the  most  part  the  results  of  my  predecessor's 
enquiries; 

The  Financial  Commissioner's  Book  Circular  XX  of  1871,  giving 
directions  for  the  undertaking  of  actual  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
average  produce  of  the  principal  crops,  was  issued  after  the  new  assess- 
ments of  the  Hazdr^  District  had  been  made.  A  number  of  experi- 
ments made  by  me  in  1872  were  confined  to  small  areas  of  half  kan^l 
(10  poles)  each,  and  gave  such  high  results  that  I  do  not  think  them 
worth  quoting.  It  is  well  known  that  such  experiments  on  small 
areas  usually  give  much  higher  results  than  can  be  accepted  as 
averages. 

The  produce  estimates,  on  which  the  assessments  under  report  are 
based,  did  not  assume  one  rate  of  produce  for  each  crop  throughout 
the  district,  but  separate  produce  rates  were  worked  out  for  each  ildqa 
with  due  regard  to  the  proportions  of  good  and  bad  soil  in  each,  and 
the  number  of  fallows  which  ordinarily  occur.*  The  result  for  the 
whole  district  gave  the  following  average  rates  of  produce  per  acre  ; 
the  total  estimated  produce  is  also  given  : — 


Vide  para  44  of  Chapter  IV  concerning  fallows. 


aa 
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5---. 

On  irrigated  land. 

On  unibrigatedland 

Average  of  total 

DISTRICT. 

i 

Ykld. 

1' 

Yield. 

t 

Yield, 

Peoducb, 

> 

68 

1 

c8 
> 

1 

1 

< 

li 

i 

o 

u 

i 

1 

n 

< 

< 

H 

< 

< 

^ 

< 

< 

H 

Ser. 

Mds,  • 

Ser. 

Mds.* 

Ser. 

Mds.* 

Tobacco  ... 

283 

504 

3,667 

... 

... 

... 

283 

504 

3,567 

Opium     ... 

24 

3 

2 

... 

... 

... 

24 

H 

2 

Vegetables 

and  other 

1 

garden  pro- 

dace 

142 

... 

... 

•  •• 

... 

... 

142 

... 

Wheat     .,. 

6,433 

388 

62,472 

85,477 

210 

4,49,607 

91,910 

223 

6,12,079 

i 

Barley      ... 

4,050 

464 

46,932 

62,852 

277 

4,35,227 

66,902 

288 

4,82,159 

Mustard  ... 

381 

276 

2,619 

9,151 

202 

46,282 

9,532 

205 

48,901 

^ 

Masiir      ... 

... 

... 

... 

1,768 

183 

8,048 

1,768 

183 

8,048 

'^l 

Karak      ... 
Other  Babi 

... 

... 

... 

1.247 

155 

4,843 

1,247 

155 

4,843 

crops 
Total   ., 

3 

160 

12 

689 

160 

2,362 

592 

160 

2,374 

11,316 

409 

1,15,604 

1,61,074 

235 

9,46,369 

1.72,390 

246 

10,61,973 

f 

Sugar-cane 

527 

601 

6,606 

.*• 

527 

501 

6,606 

Turmeric  ... 

1,418 

643 

19,250 

■ 

... 

... 

1,418 

543 

19,250 

Vegetables 

and  other 

garden  pro- 

duce 

170 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.*• 

170 

... 

g. 

Rice 

13,686 

272 

92,907 

... 

... 

... 

13,686 

272 

92,907 

c 

Maize       ... 

6,120 

612 

78.284 

1,14,931 

296 

8,51,619 

1,21,051 

307 

9,29,903 

4' 

Bdjra       .,. 

84 

439 

922 

9,979 

254 

63,317 

10.063 

265 

64,239 

Miing  and 

A 

mash 

317 

259 

2,055 

3,464 

208 

17,983 

3,781 

212 

20,038 

> 

Moth 

170 

237 

1,008 

11,311 

168 

47,405 

11,481 

169 

48,413 

1 

Cotton      ... 

2,236 

261 

14,588 

9,586 

145 

34,687 

11,822 

167 

49,275 

«?l 

Til 
K  a  n  g  n  i, 

6 

120 

18 

1,001 

106 

2,633 

1,007 

105 

2,651 

Kulath     ... 

115 

161 

464 

28,282 

128 

90,262 

28,397 

128 

9(»,726 

Other  Kha- 

rif  crops  ... 
Total   ... 

119 

160 

476 

6,266 

148 

19,547 

5,386 

149 

20,023 

- 

24,968 

347 

2,16,578 

1,83,820 

245 

11,27,453 

2,08,788 

267[l3,44,031 

Grand  Total 

36,284 

366 

3,.S2,182 

,  3,44,894 

241 

20,73,822 

3,81,178 

2522,406,004 

*  Maunds  of  40  sers  each. 
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The  assumed  rate  of  produce  per  acre  is  low.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  large  pi'oportion  of  soils  returned  as  inferior  called  for  special 
caution.  We  can  at  least  be  sure  that  the  average  produce  has  not 
been  over-estimated. 

61.     The  estimate  is  incomplete   in   this 
respect,  viz,,  that  the  lands  which  bear  two 
crops  per  annum  are  only  charged  with  one 
crop.    These  lands  aggregate — 


Items  omitted  from  the 
produce  estimate. 


Acres 


Per  cent,  of  caltiyated 
area. 


LAKD  BEARING  TWO  CB0P8  PER  ANKCM  IN 


the  bamb  bt 
Tahsils. 


6g687 


14-1 


10,518 


18*0 


2,8M 


16*9 


Temperate  hills 
atid  n{{fh  lands. 


it 


8,911 


18*8 


5,890 


6-8 


Cold  mommin 
tracts. 


I 


1MS9 


i 

I 


5,906 


10-8 


20,823 

14-9 


17,427 


15-8 


11,496 


8-0 


49,246 


12*5 


These  lands  which  bear  two  crops  in  the  year  are  nearly  all  manured 
and  are  among  the  best  in  the  district,  and  the  rate  of  produce  on  them 
is  much  above  the  average. 

Similarly  the  estimate  takes  no  account  of  the  straw  produced,  of 
the  produce  of  the  grass  rakhs  or  hay  fields,  nor  of  the  milch  produce. 
62.  Attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to  ascertain  the 
gross  grain  produce  of  a  district  by  estimat- 
ing the  total  consumption  of  the  peoplcj  and 
by  adding  thereto  the  amount  of  the  ascer- 
tained exports,  plus  one- tenth  of  the  whole  for 
seed  grain  and  loss  by  mildew  and  bad  storage. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  here  the  results 
obtained  by  applying  such  a  calculation  to  the  HazdrA  District.  In 
this  estimate  I  take  the  average  home  consumption  of  the  population 
with  their  cattle  to  be  3  J  sers  of  grain  per  diem  for  every  five  persons ; 
this  is  the  lowest  rate  of  consumption  ordinarily  accepted  in  such  esti- 
mates.*   The  calculation  is  as  follows  : — 

*  See  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Indian  EconomUt  of  the  16th  December  1870,  by 
Mr.  Elliott^  Secretary  to  Government  North-Western  Provinces, 


Estimate  of  gross  pro* 
duce  compared  with  esti- 
mate of  the  total  consump- 
tion of  the  district,  plus 
exports. 
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Sers. 
( 1 ).     Home  consumption  of  the  population  3,43,505, 

at  3 J  sers  per  diein  for  every  five  persons     ...  8,77,65,528 

(  2 ).     Add  exports,  as  stated  in  para.  26  above : — 


Kharif  grains. 


Sers. 
Maize  ...     51,09,456 
Rice    ...       4,90,625 
Mfeh  ...       2,16,985 
Moth  ...         99,420 


Rabi  grains. 


Sers. 
Wheat   ...11,88,750 
Barley    ...37,72,491 
Masur     ...   2,02,880 


Other  grains  not  detailed  ...      45,419 


Total  exports         ...  1,11,26,026 
Deduct  imports     ...        1,18,360 
Net  grain  exported 


1,10,07,666 


( 3 ).     Total  home  consumption  and  exports  ...     9,87,73,194 

(  4  ).     Add  Yo  for  seed  grain  and  loss  by  mildew  and 

bad  storage      98,77,319 


(•5).     Total  indicated  production,  reckoned  from  the 
consumption  and  exports 


10,86,59,513 


My    produce    estimates    compare    with   the    above 
estimate  as  follows.  Omitting  oil-seeds,  cotton,  and  garden 
produce,  they  give  the  produce  of  the  district  as — 


Wheat    ... 
Barley    ... 

Maize     ...         

Xwice        ...         ...         ... 

Pulses,  bdjra  and  kangni,  &c. 


2,04,83,160 
1,92,86,360 
3,71,96,120 
37,16,280 
1,04,54,200 


Total 


9,11,36,120 


This  estimate  is  1,75,14,393  sers,  or  16  per  cent.,  short  of  the  result 
arrived  at  by  reckoning  up  the  consumption  and  exports.  Of  this 
shortcoming  the  omission  to  reckon  in  the  produce  estimate  the  second 
crop  on  land  that  bears  two  crops  a  year  accounts  for  a  considerable 
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part.  The  area  of  those  lands  is  49,246  acres ;  the  second  crop  would 
be  either  wheat,  barley,  or  maize  ;  if  we  assume  an  average  yield  of 
this  second  crop  at  250  sers  per  acre,  the  produce  thus  omitted  from 
my  original  produce  estimate  equals  1,23,11,500  sers,  which  is  two-thirds 
of  this  shortcoming.  After  crediting  the  amount  of  this  omission,  my 
original  produce  estimate  will  still  remain  five  per  cent,  below  the 
amount  indicated  by  the  estimated  consumption  and  exports. 

63.    In  an  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter  I  showed  that  the 

^^       ,      ^  ,     standard  of   the  Sikh   assessments  was  half 

J^Ti:li!''^ZrZ^lt.     the  produce,  and  that  of  the  Summary  ^ttle- 

•  ments   of  1847  and    1852   one-third  of    the 

produce.     In  the  assessments  made  by  Major  Adams  and  Coxe  in 

1862-63  one-sixth  was  assumed  as  the  share  due  to  Government. 

;  In  making  the  assessments  now  reported  I  assumed  one-sixth  as 
the  Government  share.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  the  Summary  Settle- 
ment standard  was  one-third  of  the  produce,  the  liberality  of  a  standard 
of  one-sixth  can  scarcely  be  questioned. 

The  Government's  object  is  to  take  half  the  rent.  If  the  statistics 
of  occupancy  and  grain  rents  given  at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  lands  paying  grain 
rents  31  per  cent,  pays  more  than  one-third  produce,  38  per  cent,  pays 
one-third  produce,  31  per  cent,  pays  principally  one-fourth  produce, 
but  these  lands  for  the  most  part  pay  also  a  casn  contribution  in  addition 
to  the  grain  rent. 

Tn  assuming  one-sixth  of  the  produce  to  represent  a  fair  demand 
on  Government's  behalf,  we  do  not  lay  down  a  rigid  rule  of  assessment; 
on  the  contrary,  the  rich  lands,  of  which  the  rents  exceed  one-third 
produce,  can  fairly  be  assessed  higher  than  one-sixth,  and  similarly 
those  which  pay  less  than  one-third  produce,  at  less  than  one-sixth. 
In  finally  fixing  the  assessment  of  each  village  such  circumstances 
were  taken  into  consideration  so  far  as  appeared  to  be  necessary. 

It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  half  the  cultivated  lands  are 
cultivated  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
coparcenary  communities,  this  half  includes  the  best  lands. 

The  prices  assumed  in  valuing  64.  ^  Having  estimated  the   produce 

the  share  of  the  produce  due  to    and  decided  the   share   due  to   Govem- 
Government.  ment,  it  remained  to   value  that  share. 

In  paragraph  21  of  this  chapter  I  have  described  the  history  of 
prices  under  the  Summary  Settlement.  Owing  principally  to  the 
position  of  the  district  on  the  frontier  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to 
take  advantage  of  the  great  rise  of  prices  which  had  occurred  during 
the  preceding  12  years,  and  value  the  produce  at  prices  much  lower 
than  those  current  for  some  years  past.  Accordingly  the  average  of 
the  prices  prevailing  during  the  26  years,  commencing  A.D.  1844  and 
ending  A.  D.  1869,  was  strud:,  and  the  prices  so  obtained  were  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  the  assessment  valuation  of  the  produce,  The  prices 
thus  deduced  are  for  the  most  part  slightly  dearer  than  those  which 
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prevailed  between  the  years  1853  to  1860.  In  the  following  table  the 
prices  thos  adopted  are  given,  and  also  those  which'  prevailed  during 
the  four  years  1868 — 71  preceding  the  assessment : — 
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The  extent  to  which  these  prices  under-estimated  the  actual  value 
of  the  produce  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : — 


Produce. 


6^ 


■I 


"Sugar-cane 
Tamierio 
Vegetables  and  other  garden  crops 
Rice 
Maize 
Bajra 

Mdng  and  Mash 
Moth 
Cotton 
Til 

Kangni,  Eulath 
Other  Kharif  crops 

Total 


'Tobacco 

Opinm 

Vegetables    and   other    garden 
produce 


Bers. 

2,64,240 

7,70,000 

37,16,280 

3,71,96,120 

25,69,560 

8,01,520 

19,36,620 

19,71,000 

1,06,040 

36,29,040 

8,00,920 


li 
1^ 


►  8  *^    i 


■t»  GO   >  fl 


5,37,61,240 


Wheat 

Barley 

Mustard 

Master 

Karak 

Other  Rabi  crops 


Total 


1,42,680 
80 


2,04,83,160 

1,92,86.360 

19,56,040 

3,21,920 

1,93,720 

94,960 


Bs. 

27,751 

1,01,140 

13,600 

1,73,474 

6,74,481 

47,362 

33,546 

45,848 

1,36,483 

6,333 

68,786 

16,695 


6 


PiFFEBKNCB    BE- 
TWEEN COLUMNS 

3  and  4. 


S 


Bs. 

40,583 
1,35,302 

13,600 

3,30,343 

15,88,173 

1,19,179 

71,643 

88,024 
2,38,909 

13,302 
1,51,546 

36,905 


13,44,499 


28,27,409 


11,613 

888 

11,360 

4,97,571 

2,81,153 

61,898 

8,342 

3,/41 

2,376 


Bs. 

12,832 

34,162 

1,56,869 

9,13,692 

71,817| 

37,997| 

42,176 

1,02,426 

6,969 

82,760 

21,210 


4,24,78,920  8,78,942 


TCTAL  PBODUCE 


'9,62,40,16022,23,441 


13,052 
1,280 

11,300 

11,13,193 

6,14,042 

1,33,564 

18,137 

10,800 

5,421 


19,20,849 


1,439 
892 


6,15.622 

3,32,889 

71,666 

9,795 

7,059 

3,046 


10,41,907 


47,48,258  25.24.817 


^ 
d 


46*2 
33-8 

90*4 
136-5 
151-6 
113-3 
920 
750 
110  0 
120-3 
1351 


14,82,910        110  3 


12*4 
44-1 

1237 
1184 
115-8 
117-4 
188  7 
128-2 
118-5 
113-6 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  preceding  table  (columns  5  and  0) 
that  the  effect  of  the  low  prices  adopted  in  valuing  the  produce  was  to 
give  an  estimate,  aggregating  less  than  half  the  average  values  of  the 
four  years  preceding  the  assessment. 

65.  On  the  system  above  described,  a  rough  estimate  of  the  value 

«  .,  ^„.  „  of  one-sixth  of  the  produce  in  each  ti*act  and 

Soil  rates.  .,,  i  .    •      j 

Village  was  obtained. 

As  a  check  on  these  produce  estimates.  Majors  Adams  and  Coxe, 
who  preceded  me  in  my  assessment  work,  had  estimated  cash  revenue 
rates,  which  in  their  opinion  were  fairly  chargeable  to  each  different 
soil.  Whereas  the  produce  rates  showed  the  revenue  fairly  due  from 
a  villacje  by  estimating  the  value  of  its  crops,  these  soil  rat^s  tried  to 
aiTive  at  the  same  end  by  a  scale  of  differential  rates  based  on  ascer* 
tained  differenc^es  of  soil. 

I  adopted  the  system  from  them.  The  necessity  for  it  arises  in 
this  way : — 

The  produce  estimate  only  shows  what  the  average  soils  of  the  tract 
produce,  that  is  to  say,  when  applied  to  each  village  it  shows  what 
the  produce  of  each  village  would  be  if  its  soils  were  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  average.  But  in  each  tract  in  Hazdr^  every  village 
shows  a  varying  proportion  of  good  and  bad  soils.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  assess  each  village  fairly,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a  set  of  rates 
that  should  be  based  on  differences  of  soils.  The  cash  rents  paid,  as 
will  appear  from  my  description  of  them  further  on  in  this  chapter, 
afforded  no  guide  on  the  subject,  except  in  the  case  of  the  B&gh  lands 
of  the  Haripur  plain.  The  soil  rates  adopted  are  consequently  not 
based  on  any  direct  deduction  from  rents.  Their  fairness  is  a  matter 
of  judgment.  At  the  same  time  in  framing  them  certain  means  of 
comparison  were  available,  which  were  of  much  assistance  in  arriving 
at  a  correct  judgment. 

66.  For  instance,  it  was  well  known  that  from  Rs.  2  to  3  a  kandl  (or 

,    .       even  more)  was  during  Sikh  rule,  and  still   is 
issf  '''^'   *''^         '"^     *  common  rent  for  the  irrigated  Bdgh  lands  in 

the  vicinity  of  Haripur.     And  since  the  soil 
rates  of  the  present  Settlement  were  framed,  I  have  found  a  note  by  ' 
Major  Edwardes  of  some  rates  used  by  Major  Abbott  in  1852  in  his 
assessment  in  the  Haripur  plain.     These  rates  were  as  follows  :— 


Soil. 


Lands  producing  sugar,  turmeric,  opium,  cotton  &c.,  i,  e.,  Bigh  ) 
or  K  at  a  lands  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ) 

Other  lands  bearing  three  crops  per  annum,^'.  e.,  inferior  Bigh  or  ) 
Kata  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         .  ...  J 

Land  bearing  two  crops  per  annum  (presumably  irrigated,  but  this  j 
is  not  stated)  ...  ...  ...  ..  *••  ) 

Lands  bearing  one  crop  per  annum,  at  two-fifths  produce  ... 

Bad  laud,  at  one-third  produce  ..  ...  ...  ... . 


Bate  per  acre 
per  annum. 


E.  A.  P. 

24  0  0 

21  0  0 

7  0  0 

1  8  0 

1  0  0 
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67.    Major  Adams  in  1861-62  arranged  the  villages  of  the  Haripur 
,        Tabsfl   on    an  arbitrary   ckssification,   under 
which,  without  necessary  reference  to  the  con- 
tiguity of  villages,  they  were  ^)ut  into  certain 
For  each  dass  separate  soil  rates  were  prescribed. 

Major  Coxe  in  assessing  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  in  1863  accepted  the 
old  iliiqas  as  his  assessment  circles,  and,  so  far  as  he  found  necessary, 
fiumed  different  soil  rates  for  each  il^a. 

I  give  below  a  summary  of  the  rates  adopted  by  these  officers  : — 


i 

|l 

_^_ 

7,602 
26,189 
34,041 
38,680 
22,742 

9,184 

7,7o7 

Foil  ratbs, 

It 

1^ 

ASSBS8MBNT  CLASSES. 

Irrigated, 

Unirrigated, 

1 

1 

1 

t-t 

^8. 

CLASS. 

Ill 

5s 

Old  TahHl  Haripur. 
].  Irrigated  plain   Tillages,  Ist  Class 
1                   Do.                    2nd     „ 

3.  Unirrigated  plain  Tillages,  Ist     „ 

4.  Do.                   2nd     „ 

5.  Hill  villi^ges,                      Ist     „ 

«.      Do.                           ...  2nd     „ 

7,  Indus  bank   villages    (Khari  and 
Kulai         .^        

20 
64 
64 
101 
118 
97 

17 

8    0    0 
4    0    0 
4    0    0 
4    0    0 
8    0    0 
3    0    0 

6    0    0 

©     ©     o     ©     ©     © 
©©©©©© 

1    8    0 
18    0 
1    8    0 
1    4    0 
1  10    0 

1  0    0 

2  0    0 

0  12    0 
0  12    0 
0  12    0 
0  10    0 
0  12    0 

0  8    0 

1  0    0 

2    9    9 
1  15  11 
1    0    8 

0  12    3 

1  3    4 

0  12    4 

1  7    2 

Total  old  Tahsil  Haripur  .. 

471 
397 

1,46,150 
1,46,655 

.* 

Re.  1  to  J, 

1    4    0 

Old  TabsU  Mansahra,  less  Agror  ... 

Rs.  6  to  1^, 
generally 

R««.4tol, 
^nerally 

Re.  1  to  }, 

1   0  10    9 

Total  district     ... 

868 

2,92,805 

•• 

•• 

0  15    4 

68.    Before  entering  into  details  concerning  the  soil  rates  adopted 
Compares  ,the  soil  rates     ^^  *^®  present  assessment,  it  will  be  convenient 


of  1861—63  with   those  of 
the  present  Settlement. 


to  make  such  a  comparison  of  them  with  those 
of  my  predecessors  as  is  possible. 

In  the  following  table  the  main  data  of  the  present  soil  rates  are 
given : — 
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The  rates  charged  at  this  Settlement  on  the  superior  irrigated 
lands  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  my  predecessors.  Those  charged  on 
the  superior  unirrigated  lands  are  higher.  Those  charged  on  the  inferior 
lands,  both  irrigated  and  unirrigated,  are  much  lower  than  those  of  my 
predecessors.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  inferior  unirrigated 
lands.  The  officers  who  fixed  the  previous  rates  evidently  considered 
that  the  worst  lands  could  pay  at  least  12  or  8  annas  an  acre.  But  we 
have  now  valued  16  per  cent.  (Kalsi)  of  the  lands  at  two  annas  per 
acre,  and  some  24  per  cent.  (Retar,  Rakkar,  fee.,)  principally  at  four, 
five,  and  six  annas.  As  the  increased  cultivation  since  1863  is  probably 
mainly  composed  of  inferior  soils,  this  leniency,  no  doubt,  principally 
aflTects  the  lands  last  reclaimed  from  waste. 

69.  In  Appendix  13  of  this  Report  will  be  found  a  schedule  of 

Schedule  of  soil  rates  of     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^*  ^^^  Settlement  for  each 
the  present  Settlement.  tract,  and  I  proceed  to  make  a  few  exf)lana- 

tions  concerning  each  rate.  These  explana- 
tions should  be  read  with  the  accounts  of  the  soils  given  in  paras.  47  to 
56  above.  The  fallow  lands  were  charged  with  the  lowest  dass  of  soil 
(Kalsi)  at  two  or  three  annas  per  acre. 

70.  To  begin  with  the  poorest  soil  Kalsi,   I  have  rated  it  through- 
Kalsi  rates  out  the  district  with  two  exceptions  at  two 

annas  per  acre.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  thereby 
that  its  produce  is  worth  only  a  rupee  an  acre,  but,  being  the  poorest 
of  the  cultivation,  it  can  appropriately  be  assessed  at  such  nominal 
rates  as  will  encourage  the  occupants  to  persist  in  their  endeavours  to 
improve  it.  The  two  exceptions  are  :  the  Kalsi  of  the  Nildn  Chak,  of 
the  Ndra  il^qa,  and  that  of  the  Dhdka  Utla  Chak,  of  the  KhSnpur 
ildqa,  assessed  at  three  annas  per  acre  ;  the  Kalsi  in  both  these  tracts 
is  considerably  superior  to  that  of  other  tracts ;  they  are  situate  in  the 
cool  mountains  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Haripur  Tahsil.  I  think 
the  rates  on  the  Kalsi  land  can  appropriately  be  increased  at  the  next 
Settlement. 

71,    The  Retar,  Rakkar,  and  Sikar  soils  are  better  than  the  Kalsi> 
Retar,  Eakkar  and  Sikar     for,  whereas  the  Kalsi  is  situate  on  the  hill 
rates.  sides,  and  cultivated  with  difficulty,  and  liable 

to  destruction  by  ^he  hill  drainage,  the  soils  classed  as  Retar,  Rakkar, 
&c.,  are  level  lands  easily  cultivated,  and  not  liable  to  destruction.  The 
Kalsi  lands  are  both  intrinsically  bad  and  also  difficult  of  cultivation  ; 
these  lands  also  are  intrinsically  bad,  but  they  are  easily  cultivated. 
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The  soil  rates  fixed  for  these  soils  vary  from  10  to  4  anas. 


The  lowest  rates 

occur  in 

The  highest  rates  occur  in 

Gandgar. 

1 

Jdgal           M.  10  anas  per  acre. 

Dhaka  Badnak. 

B^harwdl  Khanpur. 

GarhUn. 

-4  anas  per  acre. 

Garhi  Habibulla. 

Bo/. 

Kfein. 

^ 

Eandi  Sbinkiarl 

- 

Kandi  Bhairkund. 
Koush. 

6  anas  per  acre. 

Bhogarmang:. 

- 

In  most  of  the  plain  tracts  eight  anas  per  acre  is  the  rate  fixed 
op^this  soil,  and  in  n)ost  of  the  hill  tracts  six  anas. 


72. 


Maird  rates. 


On  the  Maird  lands  the  soil  rates  range  from  Re.  1 J  to  4 
anas  per  acre.  The  highest  rate  of  Re.  IJ 
occur  only  in  the  Jagal  tract,  where  the  Mairi 
lands  are  remarkably  good.  With  this  exception  in  the  plain  tracts  the 
rate  varies  from  Re.  1  to  12  anas,  and  in  the  low  and  temperate  hills 
from  12  to  8  anas.  In  the  cold  mountain  tracts  the  rate  varies  in  the 
better  ildkas  from  12  to  8  anas,  but  in  the  most  secluded  tracts  it  is 
as  low  as  6,  5,  and  4  anas. 

73.  These  three  soils  ( Kalsi  168,  Retar  Rakkar  24*8,  and  MairS 
297)  constitute  71*3  per  cent,  of  the  cultivatep 
Comparison  of  above  rates  q^^qq^  The  Kalsi  soil  is  peculiar  to  a  hill  districlt 
But  the  Maird  and  Retar  and  Rakkar  soils 
can  be  fairly  compared  in  intrinsic  quality 
with  the  Maird,  first  and  second  class,  of  the  Rawalpindi  District ;  while 
in  abundance  of  rain-fall  Hazard  has  the  advantage.  The  Rawalpindi 
rates  on  these  soils  are  given  at  page  57  of  that  District's  Settlement 
Report.  Throwing  out  the  higher  rates  of  first  class  Maird,  which  pro- 
bably refer  to  land  such  as  is  classed  as  Bela,  Las,  and  Mai  in  Ha^rd, 
the  Rawalpindi  rates  and  my  own  do  not  seem  to  differ  much ;  the 
Rawalpindi  rates  are,  if  any  thing,  higher. 

The  rates  on  the  Bela  and  similar  soils  vary  from  Rs.  2 
to  anas  8.  These  are  superior  soils,  on 
which    the  crops  generally  succeed.     In  the 


with    those  of  the  Rawal- 
pindi District. 


74. 


Ikla  Kund  rates. 
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plain  tracts,  with  two  exce)>tions  (Haripur  Re.  1 J  and  Eandi  Kahl  Re 
1  J),  they  are  ratted  from  Rs.  2  to  Re.  1^,  In  the  low  dry  hills  the  rates 
£xed  on  them  are :  Re.  1  in  the  frontier  tract  of  Badnak,  Re.l|  in  Khdn- 
pur  and  Gandgar,  and  He.  1-12  anas  in  Srikot,  where  they  are  excep- 
tionally good.  In  the  temperate  hills  the  ordinary  rate  is  Re.  1:1 ;  ^^ 
special  tracts  it  varies,  being  in  Dh^ka  Rajoid  as  low  as  Re.  1,  and  in 
Gujhail  Rajoi^  as  high  as  Re.  If.  In  the  cold  mountain  tracts  Re.  1 J 
<»•  Re.  1  is  the  ordinanr  rate,  but  it  is  lower  in  Agror,  and  reaches 
Re.  IJ  and  Re.  If  in  ifca,  Nil^n,and  Upper  Khdnpur.  It  is  not  clear 
what  rates  these  soils  bear  in  Rawalpindi — vide  pages  54  and  57  of  the 
Rawalpindi  Report ;  but  my  rates  are  certainly  not  higher  than  the 
Rawalpindi  rates. 

75.  The  Chari,  Bdri,  and  Lipdra  soils  are  the  best  unirrigated 
Chari,  Lipira  &c.  ^^^^  ^  ^hey  are  manured  highly  ;  the  crops 

rarely  fail,  and,  except  in  the  coldest  hill  tracts, 
they  bear  two  crops  a  year.  The  rates  fixed  on  them  vary  from 
Rs.  4  to  Re.  1.  The  ordinary  rate  in  the  plain  tracts  is  Rs.  2J  ;  in 
superior  tracts  (  Khalsa,  Bagra,  and  Kot  Najibulla  )  Rs.  3  has  been 
fixed  ;  and  in  the  Khari  and  Kulai  tracts  the  Chari,  which  is  as  good  as 
ii^rigated  land,  is  rated  at  Rs.  4.  In  the  low  and  temperate  hills 
the  rate  varies  from  Rs.  3  to  Rs.  2  ;  in  the  low  hills  of  Khanpur 
the  rate  is  only  Re.  If.  In  the  cold  mountain  tracts  also  the  rate 
varies  from  Rs.  3  to  Rs.  2 ;  in  four  instances  it  is  lower.  The  itttes  in  the 
better  parts  of  Rawalpindi  are  much  the  same  (  see  reference  above 
given  ).  But  the  lands  of  this  description  in  the  Hazard  District  are 
exceptionally  fine.  They  mortgage  readily  for  Rs.  100  an  acre.  Tak- 
ing the  average  rate  on  this  land  to  be  Rs.  2  J,  it  represents,  at  the  price 
adopted  in  my  assessment  calculations,  3^  maunds  of  maize  per  acre 
and  upwards,  which  is  about  a  seventh  of  what  an  acre  of  this  land 
would  ordinarily  yield  in  the  Kharif  harvest  only.  This  land  when 
rented  rarely  rents  for  less  than  1 J  or  f  grain  produce. 

76.  It  remains  to  notice  the  rates  on  the  irrigated  soils.     It  will 
Irrigated  soils.  ^^  remembered  that,  with  the  exception   of  a 

few  wells  (  which  are  discussed  in  para.  85 
below  )  the  entire  irrigation  is  from  the  Harroh,  Dor,  Mdngal,  and  Siran 
rivers  and  from  hill  streams,  and  that  the  irrigation  supply  is  abundant 
and  constant.  The  rate  includes  the  entire  charge  ;  no  water-advantage 
I  ate  is  added — see  my  remarks  on  the  subject  in  para.  84  below. 

77.  The  Harr/mda,  G&t;  and  Barangar  soils  are  the  worst.     They 

.     Harr^nda,  Gar,  Barangar.      f  ^^^^J'ff.T'' T^^S^'  *,^4    ^^^  Only   one  Crop. 

In  the  hill  tracts  Re.  1  is  the  rate  fixed,  with 
only  three  unimportant  exceptions ;  but  the  whole  average  of  this  soil  in 
the  hill  tracts  is  only  35  acres.  In  plain  tracts  there  are  7,072  acres  of 
this  soil,  the  best  is  assessed  at  Re.  1^,  the  worst  at  Re.  1.  The  greater 
portion  is  Barangar,  and  therefere  not  liable  to  diluvion  as  the  Harrdnda 
is.     It  can  pay  these  rates  easily. 
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78.    The  Hotar  is  nearly  all  situate  in  the  two  higher  hill  traots. 
2Qtay  Of  14*,216  acres  there  are  only  577  acres  in   the 

t  plain  tracts  and  low  hills.     In  the  latter  tracts 

it  is  not  of  much  value,  and  it  is  rated  at  from  Es.  2  to  Re.  1 J ;  the  usual 
rate  is  Re.  1|.  In  the  temperate  hills,  highlands,  and  cold  mountain 
tracts  it  is  exceedingly  valuable,  but  it  only  yields  one  crop  per 
annum,  the  rice  crop  ;  the  rate  fixed  ranges  from  Rs.  2  J  ^to  Re.  1  Rs.  2 
and  2J  are  the  ordinary  rates  in  the  Pakhli,  Mdngal,  and  Orash  plains 
and  in  the  Tandwal  hills  ;  in  the  highest  hill  tracts,  and  in  the  frontier 
glens,*  the  rate  is  generally  Re.  If  and  Re.  IJ.  Taking  the 
average  rate  throughout  to  be  Rs.  2,  this  sum,  at  the  standard  prie3 
adopted  for  these  assessments,  represents  a  rate  per  acre  of  only  40  sers 
husked  or  80  sera  unhusked  of  the  coarse  rice  (  cleaned  )  ordinarily 
produced ;  the  yield  of  fair  rice  land  is  certainly  seven  times  this  rate. 

''79.  The  Bdhardi  zamin  is  mainly  a  soil  of  the  plains,  except  in  the 
B'h   di    mi  northern  Kdgan  villages,  where  the  climate  is 

*  ^    ^*    °*  too  cold  for  rice.  Of  10,093  acres  there  are  only 

34  in  the  low  dry  hills  and  619  in  the  temperate  hills ;  1,574  belong  to 
the  cold  mountain  tracts,  and  7,866  to  the  plain  tracts.  In  the  tem- 
perate hills  and  cold  mountains  it  is  rated  at  from  Rs.  3  to  Re.  1  ;  the 
ordinary  rates  are  Re.  IJ  and  If,  a  low  rate  certainly;  but  the 
Khorif  only  yields  well ;  the  Rabi,  if  grown,  is  indifferent.  In  the  plain 
tracts  it  is  rated  at  from  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  2.  The  rate  of  Rs.  5  occurs  only 
in  Sardi  Salih,  where  the  irrigated  cultivation  is  exceptionally  good  ; 
the  other  good  tracts  are  rated  at  Rs.  4,  and  the  inferior  ones  at 
Rs.  3  and  Rs.  2^  ;  Rs.  2  only  occcurs  in  Kulai,  a  frontier  tract ;  all 
these  lands  bear  two  crops  a  year.  These  rates  are  similar  to  those 
apparently  fixed  for  like  lands  in  the  Rawalpindi  District ;  but  the 
Rawalpindi  schedule  quoted  above  is  not  very  clear  concerning  these 
lands. 

80.    The  B%h  lands  are  the  best  irrigated  lands,  highly  manured 
g,  ^  generally  giving  two  or  three  crops  a  year,  and 

*^  *  grown  with  sugar-cane,  turmeric,  opium^  and 

vegetables.  The  cultivators  are  a  specially  intelligent  class ;  and  some 
care  is  required,  lest  we  should  be  led  away  by  the  large  value  of  the 
produce,  and  tax  unfairly  their  skill.  These  lands  sdways  pay  cash 
rents,  which  in  some  few  cases  reach  the  sum  of  Rs.  40  per  acre,  but 
the  average  rent  ia  from  Rs.  16  to  Rs.  24  per  acre.  In  all  the  tracts, 
except  the  cold  mountain  tracts,  I  have  put  Rs.  8  per  acre  on  the  best 
Bagh  lands,  Rs.  6  per  acre  on  the  inferior  ones,  and  Rs.  5  per  acre  on 
the  worst.  In  the  cold  mountain  tracts,  where  the  quality  of  the  Bflgh 
lands  varies  greatly,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  very  inferior  to  those  in  the 
rest  of  the  district,  the  rate  varies  from  Rs.  6  to  Rs.  3.  There  are  only 
275  acres  of  this  soil  in  the  cold  mountain  tracts,  380  acres  in  the 
temperate  and  low  hills,  and  the  plain  tracts  contain  the  mass  of  this 
cultivation,  viz,,  4,213  acres.  The  rates  on  the  Bdgh  lands  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  adopted  for  the  1st  class  irrigated  lands  in 
the  Rawalpindi  Settlement,  but  these  lands  can  undoubtedly  bear 
them. 
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81.    Plough  rates  were  also  deduced  for  each  tract,  and  will   be 
p.     ,      .  found  detailed  in  Appendix  13  of  this  Report. 

^^^  '  These  rates  are  composed  of  two  factors — the 

acreage  per  plough  and  the  estimated  revenue  payable. 

The  village  property  is  not  generally  divided  on  ploughs,  though 
in  a  good  number  of  cases  the  share  is  known  by  that  symbol.  But  in 
'  every  tract  the  zamind^  will  tell  how  many  acres  ordinarily  go  to  a 
working  plough,  and  what  crops  in  each  season  are  generally  raised  on 
it.  If  the  ploughs  (  or  rather  yokes  of  plough  cattle  )  really  working 
in  each  village  are  then  counted,  and  the  result  is  in  excess  of  or  less 
than  the  admitted  average  of  the  tract,  there  is  an  obvious  case  for 
enquiry.  If  they  are  in  excess  of  the  admitted  average,  either  the  fer- 
tility or  other  advantages  of  the  village  are  exceptionally  good,  or  the 
cultivators  are  helped  out  with  lands  in  adjoining  villages,  or  the  land 
is  over-|populated,  and  proportionate  allowance  must  be  made  in  the 
assessment.  If  the  number  of  the  working  ploughs  is  below  the 
average  of  the  tract,  a  material  source  of  weakness  is  indicated  ;  enquiry 
may  show  that  the  weakness  is  to  some  extent  alleviated  by  the  aid  of 
outeide  (  pahi-kdsht  )  cultivators  from  adjoining  villages,  but  culti- 
vation of  this  character  is  generally  of  an  inferior  character  to  that  of 
the  resident  agriculturists  ;  or,  if  no  assistance  of  this  sort  exists,  either 
the  village  is  really  underhanded  (but  such  cases  are  now  rare),  or  the 
land  is  inferior. 

So  much  in  explanation  of  that  part  of  the  plough  rates  which 
concerns  the  acreage  per  plough.  From  the  acreage  per  plough,  and 
the  information  obtained  of  the  crops  grown  in  each  harvest,  a  revenue 
rate  is  worked  out ;  this  revenue  rate  is  one-sixth  of  each  crop  grown, 
reckoned  at  the  produce  rates;  deductions  being  made  for  a  fair 
proportion  of  fallows. 

In  the  assessment  papers  two  columns  show  in  juxtaposition  the 
number  of  ploughs  existing,  i.  e.,  worked  by  residents  in  the  village, 
and  the  number  of  'ploughs  required  at  the  average  plough  rate  of  the 
tract.  And  under  the  estimates  for  guidance,  two  estimates  are  given — 
one  obtained  by  applying  the  revenue  rate  to  the  number  of  ploughs 
existing,  and  the  other  obtained  by  applying  it  to  the  number  of 
ploughs  required. 

These  plough  rates  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  checks  than  of 
revenue  rates.  They  are  valuable  as  indicators  of  the  relative 
strength  or  weakness  of  a  village  in  respect  of  cultivators  and  plough 
cattle. 

Relative  use  of  the  pro-   '     ,   ^^'    I  have  now  described  the  system  and 
duce  BoU  and  plough  rates,     data  on  which  the  new  assessments  were  made. 
It  is  shortly  as  follows : — 

The  Government's  share  being  assumed  to  be  one-sixth  of  the  pro- 
duce, the  amount  ofthat  share  was  estimated  for  each  tract  and  village. 
The  estimate  so  arrived  at  was  then  checked,  in  the  first  place,  by  soil 
rates  reckoned  independently,  and  based  on  a  fair  judgment  of  the  rela- 
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tive  value  of  each  soil,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  plough  rates  deduced 
from  the  produce  statistics.  By  means  of  the  soil  rates  villages 
possessing  land  better  or  worse  than  the  average  were  charged  propor- 
tionately ;  and  by  means  of  the  plough  rates  like  consideration  was 
given  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  a  village  in  cultivators  and 
plough  cattle. 

83.     In  para.  7  of  this  chapter  I  have  stated  what  portion  of  each  ' 
Prevailing  cash  rents  no    Tahsil  is  held  by  tenants  paying  cash   rents, 
guide  in  the  asaesament.         In  the  whde  district  tiiese  lands  aggregate  24» 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Bigh  lands  in  the  Haripuf  plain,  the  cash 
rents  paid  for  these  lands  were  not  such  as  to  afford  a  guide  to  the 
assessment  of  the  State's  revenue.  They  generally  took  the  form  of  a 
lump  sum  (called  "  chakaufa  "  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  district,  and 
*'  katang  "  in  the  northern  portion)  fixed  on  the  total  holding ;  whether 
these  rents  exceeded  the  revenue,  and  the  ratio  in  which  they  exceeded 
it,  depended  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  occupancy  claims  of 
the  tenants.  They  had  iu  most  cases  continued  at  the  same  amount  as 
was  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  at  the  commencement  of  the  2nd 
Summary  Settlement,  and  this  was,  as  a  rule,  little  in  excess  of  the 
I'cvenue..  At  the  time  the  Summary  Settlement  was  made,  the  idea 
that  a  proprietor  could  claim  from  a  tenant  a  rent  equal  to  double  the 
State's  revenue  was  one  to  which  both  classes  were  equally  strangers, 
and  both  proprietor  and  tenant  alike  regarded  the  rent  as  fixed  for  the 
same  term  as  that  of  the  Government's  assessment.  The  only  enhance- 
ment ordinarily  made  in  these  rents  during  the  currency  of  the 
Summary  Settlement  was  to  meet  any  new  cesses  that  Government 
imposed. 

This  view  of  the  fixity  of  the  rents  of  occupancy  tenants  during  the 
currency  of  Settlement  was  not  peculiar  ta  Hazdrd.  It  was  the  law 
throughout  the  Punjab  (see  Punjab  Principles  of  Civil  Law,  Section  21, 
para.  13)  until  the  Tenancy  Act  28  of  1868  was  enacted.  And  it  will 
be  remembered*  that  in  Uazdra  our  courts  were  unable  before  Settle- 
ment to  distinguish  between  the  tenants  entitled  to  occupancy  rights 
and  those  not  so  entitled. 

It  followed  from  the  above  circumstances  that  the  cash  rents  paid 
by  tenants  in  Hazard  could  not  be  treated  as  a  guide  for  assessment. 

Principle  followed  in  res-  84f.     Some  remarks  are  called  for  on  the 

pet  of  the  assessment  of  manner  in  which  the  question  of  the  assessment 
irrigated  lands.  ^f  irrigated  lands  has  been  treated. 

The  system  always  followed  in  Hazard  has  been  to  assess  such 
lands  by  a  single  rate  as  irrigated  land.  The  system  in  vogue  on  the 
canal-irrigated  lands  of  the  Punjab  is  to  assess  such  lands  at  dry  rates, 
and  to  add  an  irrigation  or  water-advantage  ]*ate,  the  total  charge  for 
the  latter  item  varying  every  year  with  the  area  irrigated  ;  for  any  year 
in  which  his  land  is  not  irrigated,  the  owner  pays  only  dry  rates. 

*  See  para.  23  of  chapter  on  rlglits^ 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  system  is  principally  useful,  whore  the 
extent  of  the  irrigated  area  varies  considerably  each  year,  or  where  the 
irrigation  is  capable  of  considerable  expansion.  In  Hazara  neither  of 
these  conditions  exist.  Nearly  all  the  irrigable  area  is  under  irrigation ; 
the  undulating  levels  of  the  valleys  and  the  intersecting  ravines  are 
such  as  to  make  any  considerable  extension  of  irrigation  very  difficult, 
and  the  lands  which  irrigation  does  reach  are  regularly  irrigated  with- 
out intermission. 

Government  would  therefore  gain  nothing  by  introducing  the  dry 
rates  and  water  advantage  system  into  Hazdra,  except  the  trouble, 
expense,  and  loss  involved  in  yearly  measurements.  The  system  would 
also  be  very  unpopular  among  the  proprietors,  because  the  irrigation 
supply  being  comparatively  certain  and  the  irrigated  crops  rarely  fail- 
ing, they  too  would  get  no  advantage  from  the  variable  character  of 
the  jama. 

Acres. 
The  Panjkata  irrigation  from  the  Harroh  river  is  about  3,200 
The  irrigation  of  the  Haripur  plain  and  Khdlsa  tract 

from  the  Dor  river  is  about  14,000 

The  irrigation  from  the  Siran  river  in  the  Pakhli  plain, 

and  between  Kachi  and  Tarbela,  is  about     ...  4,500 


Total 21,700 


If  these  large  blocks  are  deducted  from  the  total  irrigation  of  the 
district  (  35,919  acres  ),*  we  have  left  14,219  acres  irrigated  in  small 
blocks  from  the  Kunhdr  and  Mfingal  rivers,  and  from  petty  hill  streams. 
The  application  of  the  Canal  Bill  systera  to  such  broken  areas  of  irriga- 
tion would  not  be  worth  the  while. 

85.  The  only  tracts  in  Hazard  in  which  wells  are  used  for  pur- 
_- ,,  ^  i.  .  .  X.  poses  of  irrigation  are  Khari  on  the  Indus 
WeUs  used  for  irrigation.     ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^   NajibuUa   and  Jdgal,  in   the 

Haripur  plain.    The  nature  of  these  wells  is  explaxAcd  in  the  following 
extracts  from  my  original  assessment  memoranda. 

Hdka  KJiari, 
236  acres  of  well-irrigation.    "  There  are  58  wells  altogether  distributed  as  follows  :— 

♦  I  have  omitted  365  acres  irrigated  from  wells. 


1  I 
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1 

1 

■Villages, 

g  tie 

1 

Villages. 

II 

*    1 

Shaikh  Chuhr 

4 

4 

9 

Jumdn 

3 

1 

2 

Mlrpur        

Nakdrchi&n 

N 

one. 

10 

Bhdl 

••► 

2 

2* 

3 

13 

3 

11 

Jallu 

•••        •••  ' 

N 

one. 

4 

Chak  Mirpup 

N 

one. 

12 

l84  ... 

...        ••» 

N 

one. 

6 

Dheri          

U 

4 

13 

Kh^lo 

... 

2 

^ 

6 

Aldo  Jabbi 

7 

4 

14 

Ghazi 

... 

N 

one. 

7 

Hasanpur 

3 

3i 

16 

Sobra 

... 

N 

one. 

8 

K&zipur      

11 

6i 

Total    ... 

58 

4 

**  The  depth  of  the  wells  from  the  surface  to  water  varies  from  14  feet  in  Naki£r^ 
chidn  to  23  feet  in  Eazipur  and  Bhal;  thi8  is  their  depth  to  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  few 
of  them  have  less  than  5  feet  of  water,  and  a  considerable  number  have  8,  10,  and  even  12 
feet  of  water.  The  diameter  is  in  most  cases  9  feet,  but  there  are  some  wells  in 
Kdzipur  and  Khalo  of  12  feet  (for  double  gear,  docharkha).  They  are  constructed  of 
kacha  boulder  masonry,  the  boulders  being  to  hand  in  abundance  in  the  bed  of  the 
Indus  and  in  the  ravines.  Their  average  cost  is  from  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  300  according  to 
depth.  All  the  well  lands  bear  two  crops  a  year  (dofasli),  and  both  crops  are  remarkably 
fine  ones ;  the  well  lands  are  close  to  the  village  sites,  and  manure  ia  applied  without 
stint.  Most  of  the  wells  have  beeu  made  by  the  proprietors,  but  some  have  been  made 
(during  latter  years)  by  the  cultivators.  In  the  latter  cases  the  cultivators  hold  at  favor- 
able rate^.    These  wells  are  likely  to  increase  in  number. 

Ildhas  Kot  Najibulla  and  JdgaX, 

**The  irrigation  of  Kot  Najibulla  is  an  insignificant  area;  it  is  supplied  from  34 
wells ;  the  following  data  wiU  give  a  general  idea  of  their  character .— 


Irrigated 

Average  deptii 

1^ 

area  (aorety 

FeeU 

jg- 

Village  in  which  situate 

1 
•s 

, 

1 

^i 

l| 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

k 

&^ 

&^ 

iS 

5 

Mohri  l»£r  Bakhah 

1 

6 

5 

11 

4 

7 

150 

Dehdar 

3 

16 

5 

17 

•6 

8 

200 

Sar&i  Gad&i 

1 

4 

4 

11 

3 

8 

220 

Kokalid 

2 

3 

li 

13 

4 

7 

150 

Mohri  Malid 

2 

2 

1 

10 

4 

7 

120 

Gahere 

1 

4 

4 

12 

8 

8 

200 

Kot  Najibulla 

8 

30 

3J 

^ 

94 

8 

200 

B^ndf  Siri& 

1 

3 

3 

16 

10 

10 

250 

Sind 

8 

18 

2:: 

13 

12 

lOi 

250 

Ganja  Kam&la 

7 

23 

8i 

10 

13 

n 

310 

Total        

34 

107 

3| 

12 

7i 

8 

200 

"  These  wells  are  mostly  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  large  Khal  ravine  ;  they  are 
Bunkinthe  low  lands  adjoining  it,  and  are  liable  to  destruction  by  diluvion  when 
heavy  rains  flood  the  ravine.  They  are  built  with  the  boulders  found  in  the  ravine's  bed. 
They  are  worked  by  Persian  wheels.  The  little  land  attached  to  them  is  generally  of 
first  class  toil,  and  pays  from  Bs.  12  to  20  per  acre, 

"  In  ilika  Jdgal  there  are  20  wells  of  a  similar  but  inferior  description  to  those  of 
Eot  Najibulla,   and  I  think  more  will  be  made  aiter  Settlement.** 
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No  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  by  which  these  wells 
have  hitherto  contributed  to  the  village  jama.  The  well  lands  are 
charged  as  irrigated  lands,  and  no  separate  water-rate  is  charged  against 
the  weU.  The  rates  charged  on  the  well  lands  in  Khari  are  Rs.  4  per 
acre,  and  in  Jagal  and  in  Kot  NajibuUa  Rs.  6  and  Rs.  4  per  acre 
according  as  the  crops  raised  are  garden  crops  or  cereals. 

The  total  area  concerned  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  365  acres  in 
the  whole.  The  water-bearing  strata  are  too  far  below  the  surface  of 
the  unirrigated  portions  of  the  Haripur  plain  for  well  cultivation  to  be 
possible,  save  in  the  exceptional  situations  indicated  in  the  above  extracts 
from  my  memoranda.  In  Khari  also  the  lands  capable  of  well  irrigation 
are  of  very  limited  area. 

86.  The  Summary  Settlement  jamas 
included  the  revenue  due  from  mills  and 
Muaharfa. 

In  para.  43  of  the  chapter  on  rights  I  have  given  details  of  these 
mills  and  theii  location. 

The  great  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  would  have  warranted  some 
addition  to  the  previously  current  rates  of  mill  revenue.  The  mills 
are  paying  concerns,  and  could  have  borne  such  an  increase.  But  the 
aggregate  increase  which  could  have  been  obtained  would  have  been 
small,  and  could  fairly  be  foregone  with  reference  to  the  considerable 
increase  taken  on  the  land.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  the  mills 
are  a  source  of  much  convenience  to  the  villages,  the  rates  at  which 
they  were  assessed  in  1852  have  not  been  increased. 

The  amount  of  mill  revenue  included  in  the  Summary  Settle- 
ment jamas  cannot  in  every  instance  be  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  is 
believed  to  have  amounted  to  Rs.  7,005.  The  number  of  the  mills  has 
increased  during  the  past  20  years,  and  by  correctly  enumerating  them, 
and  charging  all  with  the  rates  previously  established,  the  total  assess- 
ment of  the  mills  has  risen  to  Rs.  8,733. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rates  charged  : — 


1 

Mills  poh 

Flou^  and  Snofp  mills.              1 

Husking  Rick 

Total. 

AND  CLEANING 

COTTON. 

Tahstt 

TbhHl 
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ASSESSED  AT 
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Abbott-iOad, 

Maruahra» 

Mamahra, 

1 

1 

! 
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1 

1 

|l 
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1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

d 

ii 

1 

11 

u 

1 

1 

^ 
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< 

^ 

< 

5Z5 

< 

}Zi 
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One  rupee  and  under      .. 

51 

61 

814 

260-10-0 

114 

94-8-0 

73 

68 

652 

464 

? 

Q 

Over  Re.  1  and  up  to  Rs.  4 

292 

868 

322 

732-4-6 

623 

1,877-6-0 

98 

216-12-0 

1,235 

3183 

6 

0 

Over  Rs.  4  and  up  to  Rs.  8 

177 

l,081i 
l,60li 

171 

1,026-1-6 

134 

816-6-0 

2 

10-0-0 

484 

2,931 

15 

a 

Over  Rs.  8  and  up  to  Rs.  24 

148 

'     42 

432 

13 

180 

,, 

, , 

203 

2jl63 

8 

0 

aot  assessed 

... 

4 

... 

116 

... 

•• 

119 
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668 

8^92 

863 

2,440 

899 

2,417-4-0 

m^ 

288-12-0 

2,693 

8,733 

0 

» 
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The  mills  not  assessed  are,  with  the  exception  of  four,  all  situate 
in  the  Agror  ildka.  In  the  light  assessment  imposed  on  that  tract  no 
account  was  taken  of  the  mills. 

In  my  notice  of  these  mills  in  the  chapter  on  rights  (para.  43),  I 
stated  that  of  the  whole  number  634  were  worked  by  the  owners,  and 
1,959  by  tenants. 

These  tenants  in  the  Haripur  and  Abbott-abad  Tahsils  ordinarily 
pay  cash  rents  little  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  assessment.  The 
proprietors  have  hitherto  regarded  the  whole  rent  of  the  mill  as  due 
to  the  State ;  they  have  now  in  most  cases  enhanced  the  rents  by  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  the  sums  previously  paid;  these  enhancements 
have  been  effected  by  agreement  without  litigation. 

In  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  the  tenants  of  390  mills  pay  cash  rents,  as 
in  the  other  Tahsils,  and  412  mills  pay  kind  rents.  These  kind  rents 
are  ordinarily  half  or  two-fifths  of  the  earnings. 

The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  flour  mills  is  ordinarily  two  sers  per 
maund  ground.  .  In  the  plain  tracts  of  the  Haripur  Tahsil  the  charge 
for  grinding  other  grains  besides  wheat  is  ordinarily  2J  sers  per 
maund.  The  ordinary  charge  for  husking  rice  is  one  ser  in  30,  and 
for  cleaning  cotton  one  ser  in  20. 

The  policy  involved  in  the  .  87-     Some  remarks  are  called  for  on  the 

assessment  of  the  Hazara     policy  involved  in  the  assessment  of  the  Land 
l^istrict.  Revenue  in  Hazard. 

Both  because  the  district  is  a  mountainous  one  and  because  it  is 
situate  on  our  frontier,  it  has  always  been  a  cardinal  point  in  our  policy 
to  assess  the  district  lightly. 

Any  one  who  will  carefully  examine  the  account  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  of  the  manner  in  which  the  new  assessment  was 
estimated  will  admit  the  extreme  leniency  of  the  calculations.  The 
standard  of  the  State's  demand  has  been  reduced  from  a  third  or  a 
quarter  of  the  produce  to  one-sixth ;  the  rich  lands  that  bear  two  crops 
per  annumn  have  been  charged  only  one  crop  ;  the  agricultural  pr  oduce 
has  been  valued  at  rates  far  below  the  actual  values  current  for  some 
years  past ;  the  inferior  lands  have  been  rated  at  almost  nominal  rates, 
6.  g.j  2,  4,  and  6  anas  per  acre,  and  in  the  revenue  rates  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  large  assets  derived  from  the  waste  and  milch  produce. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  last  Summary  Settlement  was  made 
in  1852,  the  progress  of  the  district  has  been  such  as  to  amount  to  a 
complete  change  in  its  fiscal  status.  The  main  features  of  this  change 
have  been  already  summarised  by  me  in  para.  37  above,  I  need  not 
repeat  them  here  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  change  is  so  great  that 
the  assessment  which  in  1852  represented  25  per  cent,  of  the  produce, 
in  1872  no  longer  represented  7  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  the 
district. 

This  change  was  so  gi'eat  as  almost  to  make  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  revenue  should  be  raised  independent  of  exact 
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revenue  calculations.  Calculations  with  any  pretence  to  exactness 
would  indicate  an  increase  in  the  State  s  assessment  so  large  as  to  be 
embarrassing. 

The  principal  causes  of  this  great  prosperity  were  not  originated 
by  the  industry  6f  the  people.  The  rise  in  prices  and  the  great  security 
of  the  country  enabling  the  people  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  that 
rise  were  due,  the  former  to  extraneous  circumstances,  the  latter  to  the 
good  administration  of  the  Government. 

The  Hazdra  people  could  not  affect  ignorance  of  these  changes,  nor 
of  the  State's  claim  to  an  increased  revenue,  as  their  necessary  result. 
The  previous  history  of  Hazard  and  the  circumstances  of  the  neighbour- 
iDg  districts  (  Kashmir,  Feudal  Tandwal,  and  our  own  districts  of 
Peshdwar  and  Rawalpindi  ),  are  alike,  such  as  to  make  the  people 
regard  a  moderate  assertion  of  the  State's  interest  in  the  land  as  the 
first  consequence  of  any  form  of  government.  And  they  were  well 
prepared  for  such  an  increase  in  the  assessment  as  would  give  some 
return  to  the  State  for  the  great  benefits  it  had  conferred  on  them. 

It  was  necessary  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  great  inequali- 
ties produced  by  the  continuance  of  the  assessment  of  1852  through  20 
years  of  so  great  changes  as  occurred  between  that  date  and  1872. 
The  effect  of  such  misgovemment  as  preceded  our  rule  in  Hazdra  is 
not  merely  to  depress  the  whole  country  generally,  but  also  to  produce 
great  inequalities  of  condition  between  different  villages  and  tracts. 
Tracts  in  the  heart  of  the  country  will  retain  a  measure  of  security  and 
prosperity  long  after  the  outlying  tracts  have  largely  fallen  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  same  process  will  occur  in  each  tract ;  the  weaker  or 
exposed  villages  deteriorate  at  once  under  conditions  of  insecurity  and 
misgovemment,  whereas  the  stronger  villages  will  not  suffer  so  quickly, 
or  may  even  be  specially  helped  by  the  ruler,  who  is  rarely  so  short- 
sighted as  not  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  villages  that  pay  him  best. 
When  a  state  of  misgovemment  is  replaced  by  a  strong  ixile,  as  happened 
in  Hazard  in  1849,  the  inequalities  of  condition  which  I  have  thus 
described  become  rapidly  remedied.  Tracts  before  insecure  and  neglected 
become  populated.  The  weaker  villages  in  each  tract  extend  their 
cultivation  and  grow  strong.  But  it  is  obvious  that  under  such  circum- 
stances an  assessment  fairly  made  and  distributed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  rule  will  have  an  extremely  unequal  incidence  20  years 
later.  And  in  revising  the  assessment  justice  requires  that  its  incidence 
should  be  approximately  equalized,  either  by  charging  the  newly-culti- 
vated lands  with  rates  approximating  to  those  customary  in  the  older 
villages,  or  by  such  a  redistribution  of  the  assessment  as  would  transfer 
a  portion  of  the  rates  paid  by  the  older  cultivation  to  the  newly  cultivated 
lands.  I  presume  that  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fiscal  history 
of  the  past  20  years  in  Hazard  would  assert  that  there  was  any  occasion 
to  adopt  the  latter  of  these  two  alternatives. 

And,  lastly,  it  was  proper  to  consider  the  claims  of  our  principal 
jagirddrs,  men  to  whom  we  had  assigned  our  Land  Revenue  in 
considerable  tracts  and  clusters  of  villages  scattered  through  the  district ; 
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and  bstweeu  whom,  as  lessors,  and  the  landowners  as  lessees,  wq  w^re 
bound,  no  less  by  the  terms  of  our  grants  than  by  the  interests  of  our 
administration  in  these  frontier  tracts,  to  insist  upon  a  fair  account  of 
the  customary  Land  Revenue. 

Taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
a  considerable  rise  in  the  Land  Revenue  of  the  district  was  fully 
warranted,  and  would  not  involve  any  departure  from  the  policy 
hitherto  followed  by  Government  in  the  administration  of  its  frontier 
tracts. 

There  is  also  one  other  argument  which  from  such  acquaintance 
as  I  possess  of  the  character  of  the  Hazdra  people  seems  to  me  to  be 
not  wholly  beside  the  case.  It  is  possible  to  carry  leniency  to  such  a 
length  as  will  foster,  not  loyalty,  but  an  impatience  of  sound  govern- 
ment. I  conceive  that  that  point  is  reached  when,  after  going  great 
lengths  to  reduce  our  revenue  claims  to  a  low  standard,  we  forego  even 
the  increase  indicated  by  that  standard,  it  is  one  thing  to  treat  a 
frontier  district  with  adequate  leniency  ;  it  is  quite  another  to  forego 
what  the  people  themselves  regard  as  the  just  dues  of  the  best  Govern- 
ment that  ever  ruled  them.  Let  us  deserve  their  confidence  by  our 
moderation  apd  considerate  treatment  of  them.  But  if  we  would  wean 
them  from  their  old  traditions  of  disorders,  and  train  them  into  orderly 
subjects,  we  must  surely  require  them  to  respect  our  just  claims, — 
claims  which  we  deliberately  pitch  at  less  than  half  the  figure,  which 
former  governments,  and  governments  such  as  that  now  existing  in 
the  adjoining  country  of  Kashmir,  would  have  demanded  in  times  of 
peace  and  prosperity  like  the  present. 

88.  In  the  cases  in  which  I  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  large 
increase,  the  question  arose  whether  that 
progSVilm^s.'^"^*"^  increase  Should  be  taken  at  once  or  by  progres- 
sive  jamas.  On  this  subject  I  wrote  in  my 
original  assessment  report  as  follows : — "  The  system  of  progressive 
jamas  is  unknown  to  the  people,  and  it  is  a  refinement  that  1  think 
it  more  prudent  to  avoid.  *  ^  ♦  *  If  the  rise  demanded  is  fair  with 
reference  to  the  rates  paid  by  other  villages,  and  has  also  been  fixed 
with  some  consideration  towards  the  previous  low  payments,*'  I  wrote 
that "  the  people  would  exert  themselves  to  pay  it,  and  are  quite  well 
enough  off  to  do  so. "  From  the  details  which  I  give  below  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  raising  the  jama  of  villages  previously  much  under-assessed, 
I  made  large  deductions  from  the  assessment  indicated  by  the  rates 
before  fixing  the  new  demand. 

I  thought  it  preferable  to  make  such  deductions  rather  than  to 
recommend  progressive  assessments.  In  formiug  this  opinion  I  was 
influenced  by  the  extreme  leniency  of  the  revenue  rates  on  which  the 
assessment  was  based,  by  my  knowledge  of  the  tenures  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  rise,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  best  part  of  the  increased 
cultivation  on  which  the  largest  rises  were  based  was  generally  of  more 
than  10  years  standing. 
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I  assumed  that,  provided  such  a  course  would  not  check  the  pros- 
perity and  develbpment  of  the  villages  concerned,  it  was  preferable  to 
assess  at  once  a  lower  d3mand  than  might  have  been  eventually 
attained  by  a  series  of  progressive  assessments.  And  in  a  district 
where  the  agricultural  classes  had  hitherto  regarded  the  tenants'  rents 
as  fixed  for  the  term  of  Settlement,  and  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
procedure  jprovided  by  law  for  enhancing  rents  through  the  agency  of 
the  Judicial  Courts,  I  apprehended  that  if  progressive  jamas  were 
adopted,  there  would  be  room  for  anxiety  whether,  as  the  progressive 
jamas  were  increased  at  the  appointed  terms,  the  rents  of  the  tenants 
would  rise  proportionately.  The  question  of  the  suitability  of  progres- 
sive jamas  is  one  that  cannot  be  decided,  except  upon  a  joint  con- 
sideration of  (  on  the  one  hand  )  the  character  of  the  people  and  the 
nature  of  the  tenures  to  which  they  would  be  applied,  and  (  on  the 
other  hand  )  the  real  incidence  of  the  proposed  assessment,  heavy  or 
light.  In  any  case  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  progressive  assessments 
is  a  matter  on  which  opinions  are  likely  always  to  vary.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  state  shortly  the  grounds  on  which  such  a 
system  was  not  adopted  in  the  Settlement  under  report.  And  I  will 
only  further  add  that,  judging  from  the  readiness  with  which  the  people 
concerned  accepted  all  the  assessments,  from  the  ease  with  wljicn  the 
tenants'  rents  have  been  adjusted  to  them,  and  from  the  experience  of 
the  2^  years  that  the  assessment  has  been  in  operation,  the  course 
followed  appears  not  to  have  been  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  to 
which  it  was  applied.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  is  at  least  a  clear  gain 
to  all  parties,  Government  not  excepted,  that  no  more  increases  in  the 
Government's  rental  are  now  impending. 

89.    It  remains  to  describe  the  results 

R  suits   btain  d  b   th      olt)tained  by  the  application  of  the  rates  and 

assessment^rateTabovJdes!    standards  of  assessment  above  described.     The 

cribed.  principal  figures  are  shown  in  the  following 

table  :— 
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Annlyses  the  extent  to  9^.    The  following  statement  shows  the 

which    different    villages    extent  to  which  the  assessment  of  the  several 
have  been  affected  by  the    villages   composing   the    district    has    been 
altered:— 


new  assessment. 


Dbtail. 


«.  Villagefl  rednoed  more  than  10 
per  oeot.         ...       ...       ••• 

I.  Villages  reduced  less  than  10 
and  more  than  6  pnr^sent.  ... 

e.  Villages  reduced  5  per  cent  and 
onder 

Total  Tillages  xedaoed 


d  Villages  of  which  the  assessment 
remain  unaltered 


VUlaget  of  wh\ch  the  asutjmmt  fuu 

been  inereand, 
«.  Up  to  5  percent 

/.  More  than  5  and  np  to  10  per  cent. 

t.  More  than  10  &  up  to  30  pw  cent. 


i. 


20  „ 

30  „ 

40  „ 

«0  „ 

"^       ,.       w  „ 

n.       .        100  „ 

••        n        160  „ 
p.  Over  200  per  cent. 


80 

40 

60 

7« 

100 

150 

300 


Total  villages  of  which  the  1 
assessment  has  been  > 
increased      ) 

Total  District  Haz&r& ... 


MOTB.— The  letter  p.  denotes  plus  quantities. 


K  K 
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91.    The  following  short  remarks  explain 
The  rise  taken  in  each     guch  features  in  the  assessment  of  each  il4ka 
*^^°*'  as  deserve  special  notice. 

92.    So  large  a  portion  of  the  Khari  and  Gandgar  tract  is  held 
jdgir  by  the  proprietors  that  the  assessment 
is  for  the  most  part  nominal,  being  principally 
useful  as  a  basis  on  which  to  reckon  the  nazardna  and  cesses,  thus : — 


Khari  and  Okbndgar  tracts. 


Held  jlglr,  free  of  nazar&na 

field  jdgir,  subject  to  payment  of  one-foorth  of  the  revenue 
as  nazar^na... 

Held  jagir,  subject  to  payment  of  half  ditto 

Paying  revenue  to  Government 


Khari. 


Land  assess- 
ed at  Bs, 


Gandgar, 


Land  assess- 
ed at  Bs. 


4,233 
3,577 


8,737 
477 

1,490 


For  the  like  reason  the  previous  assessments,  especially  those  of 
the  Sikh  time,  are  of  little  value  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  The 
Sikh  rulers  habitually  stated  the  value  of  the  jdgirs  given  by  them  at 
an  exaggerated  figure. 


93. 


Eulai  and  Badnak. 


Kulai  and  Badnak  (excepting  the  village  of  Pind  Khdnhail, 
on  the  left  bank  ot  the  Siran),  are  the  j^gir  of 
the  Naw^b  of  Amb.  Major  Abbott  in  1847 
found  these  tracts  in  a  very  depressed  state.  They  had  suffered  from 
years  of  insecurity ;  having  been  the  scene  of  the  prolonged  contest 
between  the  Sikh  rulers  and  Fainda  Khdn  of  Amb.  In  1846  the  Sikh 
ruler  of  Hazdra  gave  them  in  jagir  to  the  Nawdb  of  Amb ;  and  Major 
Abbott  found  his  officials  committing  great  oppression  in  them.  He 
maintained  the  jdgir,  but  stipulated  that  the  manager  should  be 
appointed  by  him.  Under  this  system,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  date,  these  tracts  have  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity ; 
from  being  in  1847  almost  entirely  uncultivated  and  depopulated,  they 
are  now  fully  cultivated  and  well  off  in  every  way. 

The  jagirdar  had  for  a  long  time  complained  greatly  of  the  inade- 
q[uacy  of  the  assessment,  and  it  was  necessary  to  consider  his  fair  claims 
with  reference  to  the  completely  altered  state  of  the  jfigir. 

The  agricultural  advantages  of  both  ildkas  are  good,  especially  in 
Kulai,  the  lands  of  which  are  unequalled  in  fertility. 

The  new  assessments  of  these  tracts  compare  with  the  former  assess- 
ment and  with  the  soil  rates  as  follows  ;— 
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JAmoont     .«. 
Bate  per  acre  caltivated 

Badnakplain|^"^^"^*      - 
villages.      I  j^^^  p^  ^^  cultivated 

Badnak  hiU  |  ^o^^*      - 
villages.      I  ^^^^  p^j.  ^^  cultivated 


Total  amount., 
Bate  per  acre  cultivated    .. 


.5  »o 

0,00 


767 


3,921 


1,334 


6,022 


Rs.A,  P. 

1,690    0  0 

0  14  0 

4,225    0  0 

10  2 

2,210    0  0 

12  6 


8,125    0    0 
*  1    0    3 


C  CO 


.S-S 


"is 

2 

►  2  I 


3' 


28 


48 


80 


Es, 
3,623 

8,664 

1,864 


14.151 


Rs,  A.  P. 

2,250    0  0 

0  15  0 

5,425    0  0 

0  14  0 

2,193  10  0 

0  10  2 


9,868    0     0 
0  13    0 


The  jagirddr  still  considers  the  tracts  much  under-assessed.  Look- 
ing to  the  feet  that  the  rate  of  the  assessment  reckoned  on  the  culti- 
vated area  is  in  most  cases  less  than  that  which  the  Settlement  OflScer 
of  1862  thought  the  tracts  could  then  fairly  pay,  and  to  the  great 
increase  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, there  is  some  prima  facie  ground  for  his  complaint. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  justified  in  considering  the  position 
of  these  tracts  on  the  Indus,  and  especially  the  great  rise  actually 
assessed.  This  rise,  if  it  is  proportionately  less  than  the  increase  in 
the  assets  of  the  tract,  is  nevertheless  as  large  as  it  is  expedient  to 
take  at  one  time ;  and  the  jAgirddr  should  be  contented  with  the  large 
present  increase  to  his  income.  The  people  have  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  new  assessment. 

94.    In  the  Tarbela  tract  the  increase  is  only  nine  per  cent.    The 
Tarbela.  more  valuable  lands  of  this  tract  were  all  culti- 

vated under  the  Sikh  rule ;  nevertheless  the 
recorded  increase  in  cultivation  since  1862-63  was  36  per  cent. 

The  estimates  would  have  justified  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
revenue.  But  owinsj  to  special  features  connected  with  the  Tarbela 
village  and  its  situation  on  our  frontier,  only  a  small  increase  was  taken. 
The  rate  per  acre  cultivated  is  Re.  1-3-5  which  is  nejirly  four  anas 
less  than  the  assessment  which  was  made  in  1862-63. 

*  Zlus  rate  ig  leGkoned  on  the  are*  cultivated  in  1862. 
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The  assessment  totals  Bs.  6,385,   of  which  the  Tarbela  village 
itself  pays  Rs.  6,084. 

95.  The  rise  taken  in  the  Khdlsa  il&ka  is  34  per  cent. ;  but  the 
Eh&lsa  ilitka.  increase  in  the  cultivation  since  1862  alone 

equals  24  per  cent.    It  was  much  out  of  culti- 
vation at  annexation. 

96.  The  circumstances  of  the  other  tracts  of  the  Haripur  Tahsfl 

Ti,«  ^«4.  ^*  ♦!,«  ♦^-^♦«  r.*     ^r®  ^^^  such  as  to  call  for  any  special  remarks 
Tne  rest  of  tne  tracts  of..,.      ,         -lxt  ix-iii        •       u 

the  Haripur  Tahsil.  ^^  this  place,  Dut  I  append  a  table  showing  the 

more  important  statistics  of  the  subjeet  (the 

revenue  from  mills  is  omitted,  except  asregards  the  jama  of  1852  from 

which  I  am  unable  to  separate  this  item)  :~ 


Tntita, 


^Tarbela 
.    Kh&lsa 
USarUSAlih      .. 
nM&nakr&i 
*  I  Haripnr 

V^EMnpur  Panjkata 


Total  irr^iated  plain  tracts 


It 

J,i3  !  JAgal.. 


p-a 


rKhari 
KnUd.. 
Badnak  Maidan 


EotNajibulla.. 
Eandi  Kahl    .. 
Kh&npur,  Baharwal     »• 
.Bagra,  nr  Maira 

Total  tmirrigated  plain  tracts 


Gandgat 
Srikot 

Badnak,  Dh&ka 
.Kh&npnr,  Dh&ka  Tarla 

Total  low  dry  hills 


*    '2 


llli'i  [  Bagra,  DhAka 


O  O  e 


Kh&npnr,  Dh&ka  Utla 


Total  Haripur  TahsQ  .. 


6,250 
18,500 
12,090 

9,150 
12,686 
10,110 


68,78^ 


7,924 
2,250 
5,425 
18,750 
10,860 
8,400 
4,450 
5,786 


68,845 


5,760 
1,600 
2,193 
8,166 


12,598 


1^650 


6,900 


14-4 
81-4 
22-8 
17-6 
61-4 
49-0 


2-9 
0-8 
11-4 
12-1 
0-8 
0-8 
1-0 
10-2 


1-0 


11-3 


85*9 
24'8 
12-6 
15-1 
16  4 
15-0 


19-4 


18-9 
28*4 
48*4 
8-4 
18-5 
25-4 
17-6 
29-0 


21*0 

59-7 

83-1 

•4 

29*4 

52-8 


7-6 


1,48,778  14-5  25-1    20'8        1    1   6 


8'6 
84-4 
86 
8-5 
15-6 
26 


15-8 


44-6 
198-4 
88*4 
28-8 
14*3 
10*2 
47-8 
43*6 

29*6 


84-7 
121 
64-4 
18-6 

19-0 


76 


0  6 
)16 


18 


Bs. 
I 

1 
lllO 


A^P. 
8 
11 


121  1 
14 
2 

1 


10 


)15 
)16 
)14 
2 
)18 
Oil 


10 


M88'0 
M18*5 
MIO^ 

H7-9 
M17-8 

H9-6 


M16*9 


M33'8 
M37-» 
M87*4 
MlO-3 
M28-ft 
MlS-5 
M22-9 
M24-6 


M28-4 


M21*4 
H38'9 
P17-7 
P33  6 

MlOO 


P2-6 


10       M5't 


M18-5 


27oTB,~Tbe  tetter  m  is  for  minus  and  p  for  plos. 
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97.    The  following  table jnyes  the  like  statistics  for  the  Abbott- 
Rise  taken  in  the  Abbott-    abad  TabsQ,  the  total  increase  of  revenue  in 
abad  TahBO.  this  Tahsil  being  34  per  cent,  and  the  rate  of 

the  new  assessment  per  acre  cultivated  anas  eleven  and  four  pie : — 


1 

2 

§ 

1 

Tracts. 

Q 

B 

1 

\ 

^ 

B 

e 

^ 

f      "B  so       ^Shingri,  Maidan 

■S  ^      J  Rajoifl,  Gujrat,  DhAngar 


h  I 

t3p.     I  Total  ui 


mirrlgated  plain  tracts 


I 


I 


f  Shingri  Kandl 

Kacfai       

BabarMn 

Sherwdn 

Garhiftn 

M^ngal 

Nawftshahr  Crash 
^  Dhamtaur,  Crash 

Eajoii  Gujhail 
Do.  Marhad 
Do.    Dh4ka 

Total  temperate    hiUs  and  high 
lands 


I 


3,430 
9^22 


13,252 


1,740 
5,460 
8,600 
4,800 
1,390 
4,650 
6,320 
8,810 
1,360 
2,050 
460 


85,540 


^Nara— NiUn 

Harrdnda 
Dh&ngar 
Dhan 
Sammundarpur 

Total  llAka 


Danna— Maiden 
i  Dhika 

Dakkhan 


Total  iMka 


Bakofc 

Dhamtatir,  Dhaka 
Naw&ahahr,  Dhika     .. 
Boi 

i.  Total  cold  mountain  tracte 


Total  Abbott- abad  Tahsil 


5,860 
1,165 
1,126 
1,984 
2,272 


12,386 


8,360 

3,546 

675 


7,480 


4,760 
2,070 
3,780 
4,200 


81,676 


80,468 


23-7 
23-5 


89-5 

19  8 

56- 

29-3 

61-3 

17-2 

8-9 

2-9 

26-2 

29-6 

112-2 


22-3 


65' 

76-8 

81-5 

51-6 

92- 


7-3 

10*2 
1-6 

1-9 

5-1 

4*8 


62-8 


60-5 
103*6 
40-0 


■U 


361 
12-9 


0-2 
18-2 
17  7 
16-3 
641 
167-7 
27-6 
13-9 
36-2 

9-9 
63-7 


29-0 


28-0 
29*6 
50*4 
42-7 
14*4 


29-1 


Rate  per.  acbe 
cultivated  in 

1862-63. 


.9 
3 


Rs. 


121-5 
93-1 
71-6 


SI-*!  10  2 


30'7 


104-3 
84-2 
37-8 
15-7 


48-4 


!| 


Bs. 


^g 


Rs. 


21   6 


13 


10 


10 


ml5*0 
m22'6 


2        p2'0 


p  2-3 

p  4-8 

m  1-4 

m  9-8 


8     ml  1-0 


m   2-6 


2  m  18-2 
71  m44-l 
U|     p    1-4 


1|    m31-9 


3|    m21-7 
4'    ml2-e 


TbeliMenm  If  for  minus  udpforplas* 
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The  tracts  in  which  the  largest  increases  have  occurred  are  Gfarhidn, 
M^gal,  Danna,  Bakot.  These  are  also  the  tracts  in  which  the  increase 
in  cultivation  and  assets  since  annexation  has  been  the  greatest. 

The  Garhi&i  tract  under  the  expired  assessment  was  paying  in 
1862-63  the  same  rate  on  the  cultivation  that  it  pays  under  the  new 
assessment.  And  as  a  large  increase  in  cultivation  took  place  between 
1852  and  1862,  this  tract  must  have  paid  in  1853  and  for  some  years 
subsequent,  when  grain  sold  at  less  than  half  its  present  prices,  a 
higher  rate  than  it  now  pays  under  the  new  assessment. 

The  demand  from  the  Mdngal  tract  has  been  raised  167  per  cent.,  and 
the  tract  now  pays  9  i  anas  per  acre  cultivated.  In  this  case  the  increase 
in  cultivation  between  annexation  and  1863  was  so  great  that  there  is 
now  no  comparison  between  its  previous  and  present  circumstances. 
The  Settlement  OflScer  of  1863  (Colonel  Coxe),  when  the  standard 
of  prices  was  much  lower  than  it  now  is,  assessed  the  tract  at  7^-  anas 

Jer  acre  cultivated.  The  adjoining  tract  of  Nawashahr,  to  which  the 
[&ngal  tract  is,  after  allowing  for  the  larger  rates  of  irrigation,  little 
inferior  in  general  fertility,  pays  4 J  anas  per  acre  cultivated.  Sherwdn, 
another  adjacent  hill  tract,  which  (advantages  and  disadvantages  all  told) 
is  about  equal  to  Mdngal,  pays  15  J  anas  per  acre,  and  has  done  so 
for  20  years  past; 

Danna  and  Bakot  are  tracts  lying  in  the  east  of  the  district  adjacent 
to  Murree.  Bakot,  with  10  per.  cent  irrigated,  is  even  now  paying  only 
seven  anas  per  acre  cultivated,  a  lower  rate  than  it  was  proposed  to  assess 
on  it  in  1862-63.  Danna,  with  much  greater  advantages,  both  of  soil 
andmarket,  is  now  charged  12  anas  per  acre  cultivated.  The  adjacent 
Tahsil  of  Muiree,  of  which  the  lands  are  similar,  was  assessed  in  1859 
at  lOJ  anas  per  acre  cultivated. 

The  Boi  tract  is  jdgir.  The  rate  per  acre  cultivated  is  only  four 
anas.  The  general  circumstances  of  the  tract  ai-e  inferior  to  those 
of  the  adjacent  tract  of  Bakot. 

98.    The  increases  taken  in  each  tract  of  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  areas 
follows ;  the  total  rise  taken  in  this  Tahsil  being 
Else  taken  in  the  Man-       50  per  cent,  and  the  rate  of  the  new  assessment 
fahraTahsiL  per  acre  cultivated  anas  8-5  : — 
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TrMlt. 


I 


I 

i 


raarhUn 

Manaahrft  

Garhl  HabibnllA 

B4Ukot •• 

Shinkilurl  ICaidto 

Kandi         ... 

Total  ShlnkUri ... 


Bhalrknnd  MaicUn 
Kandi 


Total  Bhairkand  ... 


•8 

i 


bfiSO 

ii,oe« 

2,920 

7,500 

16,780 

1,760 


II 


I 
11 


Batb  pbb  aorb 
cultivated  us 

1862-68. 


17,680 


8,000 
8,260 


0*8 
2-0 
4-7 
1V6 
18-9 
11 

12-1 


19*8 
8-2 


88*8 
866 
38-7 
68^ 
11-2 
28-1 

12*8 


10-8 
84-7 


11,260         ia-0         30-6 


Total  tempttiate  biUaaad     „  .J 
[    hlghlaiSs     "'*^ 


r 


Agror  Haidan  .•• 
Kandi 

Total  Agror 


Konsh     ... 
Bhogarmaag 
K^lgto     ... 


Total  cold  mountain 
tracts. 


2,246 

1,466 

290 


4,000 


Total  Tahsil  Haniahra 


6,920 
4,860 
4,760 

19,620 


7-2 


64*0 
81-2 
16-9 
28-8 
81-8 
112-6 


86-6 


107-1 
188'9 


126*4 


4-7 
8-0 
8-0 


6-7 


7-7 
6-2 
16-4 


8*8 


0.2 
0-2 
0-4 


0-8 


20*9 
80-2 
88*9 


16-6 


61-6 


10  8 


111 


\hi 


80-4 

16-2 

m3-7 


21-4 


84-6 
89*6 
42*6 


12   8 


n 

•si 


10 


% 


11 

10 
1    6 


88*6 


76,416  7*6         23'0 


49*6 


610 


11    ... 


11 
210 


I 

i 

& 


m21*6 

ml4*3 

L27*8 

p9*8 

m8-6 

m8*9 


10  1 


610 
9  8 
611 


m  8*1 


ml8-8 
ml0*7 


ml6*6 


ml  2*0 


[m61-l 

60*6 

|m69'8 


10 


m60*8 


|m86*4 

Pl*l 

m41*9 

m  89-8 


m21*4 


S(OTX.— Tbo  tetten  m  «Dd  p  i«dicatft  miaos  and  plot  qoantitiMi 
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The  greatest  increiases  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  have  occurred  in 
the  Garhi^  villages,  in  the  Mansahra  ildka,  in  Shinki&ri,  Kandi,  and 
in  Bhairkund^  and^  as  in  the  previous  Tahsil,  are  mainly  due  to  increased 
cultivation. 

On  the  Qarhi&n  villages  I  have  remarked  under  the  Abbott-abad 
Tahsil. 

The  Shinki&ri  Eandi  has  been  assessed  at  9}  anas  per  acre  culti- 
vated, but  the  land  is  good,  and  the  people  are  well  off  for  cattle.  Even 
as  now  assessed,  the  demand  is  3*9  per  cent,  below  the  rates.  The 
Settlement  Officer  of  1863-64  (Colonel  Coxe)  considered  the  tract  could 
even  then  pay  nine  anas  per  acre  cultivated,  though  prices  were  then 
much  lower. 

In  the  Mansahra  tract  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion and  of  all  other  assets.  Its  present  assessment  is  anas  8-1  per 
acre  cultivated.  The  Settlement  Officer  of  1863-64  proposed  to  assess 
anas  7-8. 

The  Bhairkund  Eandi,  in  spite  of  the  rise,  is  still  paying  only 
7  anas  per  acre  cultivated.  In  1863-64*  it  was  proposed  to  charge 
the  tract  nearly  9  anas  per  acre. 

The  lands  of  Bhairkund  Maid&n  are  the  richest  in  the  Tahsil.  One- 
fifth  are  first  class  rice  lands  ;  and  the  rest  are  exceptionally  good. 
Prior  to  annexation  the  tract  was  insecure  and  exposed  to  raids  and 
consequently  little  cultivated.  It  is  now  quite  secure,  has  no  troubles, 
and  has  free  access  to  markets.  It  was  rapidly  reclaimed  after 
annexation,  and  the  villages  are  now  strong  and  well  off.  The  rate  per 
acre  cultivated  is  15^  anas. 

The  rise  in  Konsh  is  nominal.  The  tract  is  ]&ffx  to  the  Sw&thi 
chief  Under  the  expired  Settlement  he  levied  from  all  occupants 
one-fourth  grain  produce,  plus  Rs.  2  cash  per  plough.  The  proprietors 
have  now  received  a  light  cash  assessment,  and  have  been  relieved  of 
the  payment  of  grain  rents.  The  new  assessment  absorbs  a  much 
smaller  share  of  the  produce  than  did  the  former  grain  rents.* 

In  Edgdn,  though  the  rise  is  considerable,  it  does  not  do  more  than 
maintain  the  cash  rates  of  the  Summary  Settlement ;  and  though  the 
amount  of  the  fixed  demand  of  Government  is  thereby  raised,  tha 
grazing  dues  of  the  tract  have  been  remitted.  A  portion  of  the  increase 
IS  nominal ;  the  Salads,  who  are  proprietors  of  Kdg&n  and  Bela  Eow^, 
holding  their  lands  on  infim  tenures,  subject  to  the  payment  of  nazarfina» 
varying  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  assessment. 

99,    Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Summary  Settlement 

n  •    'A     *^r««-.     was  not  based  on  any  ascertained  measurements 

Compares  inciaence  of  new      •,  »         ,  -txj.'^  xi      xi.     •      • 

assessment   with  that  of     it  IS  not  possible  to  compare  exactly  the  inci- 

expired  Settlement  per  acre     dence  of  the  expired  assessment  at  the  time 

cultivated.  jj  was  made  in  1852  with  that  of  the  new 

assessment  now  reported.    But  we  can  do  so  approximately. 
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When:  the  census  of  tbe  Punjab  was  taken  on  the  Isi  Januarjr 
1865,  the  incidence  of  the  Land  Revenue  of  Haz&r&  was  estimated  f^ 
Re.  1-4-6  per  acre  cultivatedJ^ 

As*  the  cultivated  area  <^the  district  was  measured  during  the* 
Siettlement  operations  of  1861 — 64s,  we  ai*e  able  to  compare  the  inci- 
dence of  the  Summary  Settlement  jama  then  current  with  the  culti- 
T^atedarea  then  found  to  exist.  This  is  done  in  the  following  statement. 
I  also  show  in  this  statement  the  rates  at  which  the  assessment,  made 
by  Majors  Adams  and  Coxe  in  1862*63,  would  have  fallen  on  the 
cultivated  area  then,  existing  y  this^  point  is  of  importance,  because- 
these  officers  did  not  aim^  at  an.  increase  in  the  revenue,  and  because- 
at  that  time  there  was  no  reason  to  assume  that  a  great  permanent, 
rise  had.  taken  place  in.  the  value  of  produce  :r-* 
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*  Vide  published  Report  iir  Selection  from  Becords  of  GoYermnent  oMiidia^  No.  XI  of 
I8o6  (appendix  I,  column  13), 
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or  the  same  by  Tahsils :- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

INCIDBNCE  PER  ACBE  CULTIVATED. 

ASSESSMENT    DIVISION. 

Of  assessment  of 
1852    reckoned    on 
area    cultivated    in 
1862-63. 

Of  assessment  of 
1862-63  reckoned  on 
area  then  cultivated. 

Of  new  assessment 
reckoned    on     area 
now  cultitated. 

TahsU  Haripur 
Do.    Abbott- abad 
Do.    Mansahra 

Ks. 

1 

A. 

1 

11 
6 

11 

P. 

7 

5 

11 

11 

1 

A. 
1 

11 

8 

1-2 

P. 

10 
3 
2 

4 

Ks. 

1 

A. 
0 
11 

8 

P. 

10 
4 
& 

Total  district 

12|  2 

(Note. — In    deducing  the   above  rates  the  revenue     payable  by  mills  has  been 
deducted  from  columns  3  and  4). 

If  allowance  be  made  for  the  increase  of  cultivation  which  took 

place  between  1852  and  1862,  and  the   consequent  error  in  column  2 

of  this  statement,  it  follows  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  rise  taken  by 

the  new  assessment,  its  average  incidence  on  the   cultivated  area  i» 

absolutely  lighter  than  the  assessment  of  1852  was  at  the  time  it  was 

made,  and  this  although  the  value  of  the  assets  from  which  it  is  levied 

has  more  than  doubled,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  district 

have  vastly  improved. 


Actual  share  of  the  pro- 
duce represented  by  the 
new  assessment, 


100.  The  actual  share  of  the  produce  absorbed  hy  the  new 
assessment  is  also  a  point  worthy  of  considera- 
tior.  The  assumed  standard  is  one-sixth  of 
the  produce,  but  owing  to  the  low  values; 
assumed  for  assessment  purposes  the  produce  estimate  is  far  below 
the  actual  average  value  for  the  four  years  preceding  the  assessment, 
nor  does  the  new  assessment  equal  one-sixth  of  the  produce  estimate 
at  the  values  assumed  for  assessment.  In  the  following  table  the 
anu^unt  of  the  new  assessment  is  compared  Avith  the  assumed  and 
actual  value  of  the  produce  given  above  in  para.  64 : — 


Total  items  included  in  the  produce  esti- 
mate, vide  para.  64  above,  (milch  pro- 
duce, the  hay  and  other  waste  products, 
and  the  2nd  crop  on  dofasli  land  being 
omitted) 

Of  which  the  new  assessment  CRs.  3,08,394) 
equals  per  cent.  :.. 


According  to  value 

assumed  tor  purposes 

of  assessment. 


Ks. 

22,23,441 
13-9 


According  to  actual 

value  at  average 
prices  of  1868—1871. 


Rs. 

47,48,25a 
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I  have  no  desire  to  lay  too  great  stress  On  these  figures.  Any 
one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  these  matters  knows  that 
no  estimate  of  the  kind  can  be  more  than  approximately  accurate. 
But  I  have  done  my  best  to  avoid  any  exaggerated  account  of  the 
amount  of  the  produce,  and  the  prices  (which  are  the  other  element  of 
the  estimate)  are  not  open  to  doubt.  The  result  stands  for  what  it  is 
worth.  I  do  not  myself  see  any  grounds  for  reducing  the  estimate  of 
the  produce  to  a  lower  gross  value.  But  seeing  that  the  result,  as  it 
now  stands,  clashes  with  the  estimate  of  the  incidence  of  the  Summary 
Settlement  deduced  by  a  different  process  of  calculation  in  para.  18 
above,  it  will  I  think  be  safest  not  to  rate  the  incidence  of  the  new 
assessment  at  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  present  value  of  the  produce. 
The  liberality  of  such  an  assessment  as  compared  with  anv  nitTierto 
accepted  standard  of  the  State's  demand  based  on  a  share  of  the  total 
produce,  or  as  compared  with  the  standard  of  the  previous  Summary 
Settlement,  is  not  open  to  question.* 

The  prices  current  during  the  four  years  1868—1871  are  still 
maintained,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison  of  those 
prices  with  the  quotations  of  the  H  aripur  market  for  the  first  six  months 
ofl874:— t 


No.  of  sers  per  rupee. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Maize. 

Rice. 

Four  years,  1868—71          

Average  for  9  months  of  1874 

S.      C. 
19.     13 

18.    14 

S.     C. 
31.    7 

30.     4 

S.    C. 
24.     14 

22.     15 

S.    C. 

9.  13 

10.  7 

Belation  of  the  assess- 
ment  of  each  Tahsil  to  its 
political  circumstances. 


101.  In  making  the  new  assessments 
care  was  taken  to  moderate  them  in  proportion 
to  the  political  circumstances  of  each  TahsiL 

Tha  Haripur  Tahsfl  has  been  longer  under  settled  rule  than  any 
other  part  of  Hazdrd.  The  Abbott-abad  Tahsil  is  a  hilly  tract,  but 
has  no  connection  with  our  frontier.  Of  tbe  Mansahra  Tahsil  the 
mountain  glens  at  its  north,  Agror,  Konsh,  Bhogarmang  and  Kdgan, 


•  If  the  people  are  not  happy  paying  at  the  rate  of  one-eleventh  at  the  outside 
9n  their  produce,  what  would  make  them  so  ? — F.  R    Pollock. 

t    There  has  been  a  fall  since  the  above  was  written  ;  from  July   1874  to   February 
1876  the  price  of  grain  averaged-— 

Per  Re. 
Wheat  ...  ...  ...  ...     24  sers. 

Barley 


Bice 


38 
13 
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'^ere  Tjrought  under  settled  rule  almost  for  tlie  first  time  a*  oar  aimexa- 
iion.    The  assessments  in  ^each  of  these  tracts  compare  as  follows : — 


Ta^fl. 

Average  rain- 
fall dn  inches. 

Per  cent,  of 

cultivated 

area  irrigated. 

Rate  of  new  assesi- 

ment  per  acre 
cultivated. 

Haripur     ... 

Abbott-abad 

Hansal^a  southeni  portion 

*  Moimtaiii  tcacta  in  its  north    ... 

32-3 

48'1 

15 
Z 
7 
3 

Bs. 
1 

*•* 

A. 
0 

11 

9 

6 

P. 

10 

i 

10 
8 

Incidence  of  Land  Be-  102.     It  IS  ^f  importance  to  compare  the 

7rZ^^%tZr^    mcideace  of  the  new  a^ssmeat  of  the  Land 
Aricts.  Kevenue  in  Hazara  with  that  of  the  adjacent 

districts. 

The  full  force  of  the  comparison  will  not,  however,  be  apparent 
tmless  I  show  the  i»ices  which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  Eawaipindi 
and  Jhelum  Districts  were  settled.  Quoting  from  the  return  of  prices 
published  in  the^  Punjab  Oazette  dated  24th  August  1871,  these 
were : — 

f  Agrori^Konsh,  Bhogarmang,  Bilakot,  andSigio. 
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The  assessment  of  both  the  above  districts  was  made 
first  of  the  above  three  periods  before  the  rise  in  prices 
place. 


during  the 
had   taken 


Along  with  the  average  incidence  of  the  assessment  I  give 
average  rain-fall  and  per  cent,  of  cultivated  area  which  is  irrigated  :— 


the 


Average 

rO 

anntial  rain- 

"oS 

fall  in  inehet. 

bo 

•a  „• 

^  « 

'U 

§ 

Rate  of 

District. 

Tabsfl, 

■si 

Land  Re- 
venue 
assessment 

Remarks. 

ti 

<M 

per  acre 
cultivated. 

•2 '3 

.rl 

o 

§ 

o^ 

§w^ 

s  ■ 

^ 

< 

& 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Jhelwm              ;;, 

21'0 

•  •• 

9 

1 

3 

4 

Jhelum  omitting 

Chakw£l 

13-0 

•  *• 

4 

••. 

13 

3 

Find  Dadan  Khan 

Talagang 

13-6 

... 

1 

... 

8 

6 

Total  of  these  3  Tahsflfl  ... 

... 

6 

... 

13 

4 

Rawalpindi 

Pindigheb          ... 

... 

14-8 

2 

... 

7 

9 

Fatah  jang 

... 

210 

2 

... 

12 

10 

Gujar  Khan 

261 

... 

1 

2 

3' 

Attock 

191 

4 

•.. 

14 

7 

Rawfilpindi       ...  1 

28-2 

29-6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Kahuta        .      ... 

31-9 

... 

1 

3 

3 

Murree 
Total  district  ... 

38-6 

65*2 

6 

... 

10 

'\ 

■ 

... 

... 

2 

1 

1 

1 
7 

1 

Hazdrtl  ■ 

Haripur 
Abbottabad 

32-3 
48-1 

... 

15 
6  • 

1 

0 
11 

10' 
4 

)  Mills    ex- 
t   eluded,  ' 

Mansahra 
Total  district  ...  1 

35-5 

... 

8 

8 

5 

' 

... 

9 

... 

12 

2 

I  also  give  the  samedataforthePeshSwar  District  just  resettled: 


Peshdwar 

Yusafzai 
Hashtnagar 
Naushal]^a 
Do&ba  Daudzai... 
Peshawar 

i6-3 
11-3 
15-8 
14-8 
128 

2 
16 
12 
91 
66 

"2 

2 

t 

10 

9 
7 

6 

3 

11 

10 

7 

Total  district  ... 

... 

... 

32 

1 

6 

6 
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The  lightness  and  moderation  of  the  assessment  of  the  Rawalpindi 
and  Jheluin  Districts  has  been  admitted  from  the  first.  Its  amount, 
especially  in  Fatahjang,  Pindigheb,  and  the  Murree  Tahsil,  was  affected 
materially  by  the  consideration  of  the  proximity  of  these  tracts  to  the 
frontier.  In  Fatahjang,  Pindigheb,  Chakwdl,  and  Talagang  the  climate 
is  very  dry,  and  the  rain-fall  uncertain,  and  the  crops  often  yield  a  short 
out-turn.  If  the  assessment  of  the  Rawalpindi  and  Jhelum  Districts 
was  thought  light  and  moderate  when  the  principal  produce  at  the  most 
moderate  computation  sold  for  only  two-thirds  its  present,  value,  it  is 
evident  that  the  rates  of  the  new  assessment  of  Hazara,  with  its  abund- 
ant rain-fall  and  certain  harvests,  are  light  in  the  extreme. 

For  instance,  who  that  knows  the  two  localities  would  compare 
for  a  moment  the  parched  tracts  of  Talagang  and  Pindigheb  with  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  Mansahra  Tahsil.  Yet  the  latter,  in  spite  of  the 
great  rise  taken  at  this  Settlement,  pays  no  more  than  we  charged 
upon  the  former  when  prices  were  so  far  below  their  present  mark. 

In  the  same  way  compare  the  rate  assessed  on  Chakwdl  and  Fatah- 
jang before  the  rise  in  prices  with  that  now  assessed  on  the  Abbott- 
abad  Tahsil. 

The  Murree  Tahsil  is  in  all  respects  similarly  circumstanced  to 
the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil,  with  perhaps  some  advantage  in  point  of  ferti- 
lity on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Yet  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil  is  still  only 
paying  the  rate  which  was  assessed  on  the  Murree  Tahsil  before  the  rise 
in  prices  took  place. 

In  the  same  way  the  assessment  of  the  Haripur  Tahsil  is  obviously 
far  behind  the  standard  of  that  of  the  adjoining  Tahsils  of  Rawalpindi 
and  Attock. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Hazdrd  has  a  monopoly  of 
the  political  argument  in  this  comparison.  The  manly  character  of 
the  populations  of  the  Rawalpindi  and  Jhelum  Districts,  and  their 
position  on  the  Indus,  deserve  consideration,  no  less  than  these 
arguments  out  of  deference  to  which  Government  continues  to  favor 
the  weaker  races  of  less  martial  Hazard.* 

103.     I  have  thus  far  written  of  the  total  assessment  of  the  district 
Increase    in   amount  of     ^'^}'''^\  distinguishing  between  the  portion 
Government    demand   and     Collected  by  (jrovernment  and  that  enjoyed  by 
assigned   revenue  by  new     assignees.     The  following  statement  shows  the 
assessment.  extent  to  which  the  new  assessment  benefits 

respectively     the    Government     Treasury    and   assignees     of  Land 
Revenue : — 

♦  See  Foreign  Secretary's  para.  6  of  his  No.  390  E  dated  31st  October  1866,  to  T.  H. 
Thornton,  Esquire,  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab,  in  which,  while  sanctioning  the 
reduced  assessment  of  the  Rawalpindi  District,  it  is  remarked  by  the  Governor  General 
in  Council  that,  judging  from  the  rates  given,  as.  well  as  from  the  past  history  of  the 
district,  he  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  assessment,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
pitehed  very  low,  and  that  the  general  rate  of  the  Summary  Settlement  might  have  been 
maintained  .T-P.  R.  Pollock, 
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•    § 
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Detail. 

1^ 
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!. 
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01 

.1^ 
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s> 

II 

-aiS 

-s 

o^ 

g 

g? 

aa 

"gna*©. 

H 

^ 

"**■ 

t)- 

J2^ 

H 

Bxpireel  assessoient        .^^ 

l,19,067i 

32,888{ 

86,1694. 

1,620 

^  87-,d89-2: 

04 

New  assesBment 

1,4^7,370 

43,681; 

1,06,739^ 

2,2Z4 

1^06,013 

r  AmoHnt    .»« 

28^3121 

10J42f 

1Z,669£ 

Z64 

18,323-14 

» 

Increase-  ...  < 

r Per  cent. ... 

23-8 

32-7. 

20'4i 

^•6 

20-9 

. 

Expired  assessment       •»« 

«0,136^^g 

l«,366f 

41,7B9]4 

m 

42,169}^ 

1 

Kew  assessment 

82,908 

21,687^ 

61,320}?^ 

816 

62,1352 

t 

( AiBonnt    ... 

22,7X1^ 

S,220« 

19,561i 

415 

19,966i 

(Q 

Increase  ...  { 

Id 

'^ 

f Percent.  ... 

37-9 

lZ-6 

46-8 

103-8 

47-3 

Expired  assessment        .^ 

51,I1B-13 

19,122-2 

31,994-11 

106 

32,099-11: 

-4 

New  assessment 

7.8,118. 

25,214^8 

62,90W 

105 

63,0061 

1 

C  Amount   ••• 

26;999-3 

6,092-6 

20,906-13 

20,906-13^^ 

a 

liu^ease  ...  < 

(Percent.  ... 

52-8 

3^9^ 

65:3 

••* 

65  1 

g 

Expired  assessment 

2;30,310i 

7»,37l 

l,59,983i 

2,025 

1,61,968^: 

p 

.a 

New  assessment 

3^08,394; 

90,«2'g 

2,17,961j^3 

5,194i 

2,21,1664 

Amount    ... 
Increase   ...  | 

78,083^ 

20,066^, 

58,02ZJ| 

M69 

69,196l| 

e 

Per  cent.  ... 

33-9 

1 

28-6 

38-4 

6Z-7. 

36-6 

Thus  the  net  result  of  the  Settlement  has  been?  to  increase  the 
Government's  rent-roll  by  Rs.  59,196,  whid>is.  36*6  per  cent,  on  the 
rent-roll  sanctioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1872^73  before 
the  new  jamas  were  announced. 

*Note  on  columns  5  tmi  6  of  above  Statement, — The  entries  conoerning  the  expired 
assessment  agree  with  the  rent-roll  sanctioned  for  the  official  year  1872-^1813,. 
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The  proportion  of  the  total  assessment  enjoyed  by  assignees, 
deducting  the  nazarana  payable  by  then^,  is  28*5  per  cent.  Full  details 
concerning  the  assignments  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VII  of  this  Report. 
In  the  present  place  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  each  class  of  assignments,  viz,:— 


Assessed  value. 

1^ 

* 

r 

Under  new  Set- 
g        tlement. 

Inams  to  village  institatioos       

1,899 

^86 

Do.    to  headmen 

11,521 

13,982 

+  21 

Maifis          

1,921 

1,206J 

^37 

Jagira  •        ...        

66,036 

74,966i 

+  36 

Total        

70,377 

90,432^ 

+  28 

An  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Settlement  has  affected 
the  first  three  classes  of  assignments  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VII  of 
this  Report.  As  regards  the  inlms  to  headmen,  the  facts,  as  explained 
in  Chapter  VII,  are  more  favorable  to  the  inamholdeis  than  would  be 
inferred  at  first  sight  from  the  above  table. 

The  following  statement  shows  more  particularly  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  Settlement  has  aflfected  the  last  class,  that  is  to  say,  the 
jdgirs  :— 


Assessed  valtie. 

- 

US 

1 

Jdgirg  of  which  the  assessed  raltie— 

(1).     Has  fallen ^          

(2).    Remains  unaltered  owing  to  previous   over-valua- 
tion 
(3).    Remains  unaltered  owing  to  the  terms  of  the  grants 
(4).    Has  been  raised 

(5).    Jagirs  newly  given  or  now  for  the  first  time  con- 
firmed 
(6),    Resumptions,  in  whole  or  part ... 

1,681 

6,661 

5,406 

39,038 

226 
2,025 

l,176i^ 

6,692 

6,406 

♦  60,438 

1,244 

Total           

65,036 

74,96Bj| 

♦  (Being  an  increase  of  56  per  cent). 


Mlf 
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104.     The  principles  on  which  the  irrigated  lands  of  this  district 
have  been  assessed  I  have  already  explained 
Proportion  of   the  fixed     j^  para.  84  of  this  Chapter.     After  the  Settle- 
assessment  whicii    18   due  xT-jx.  lij         j-jj       i_ 
to  irrigation.                        ment  had  been  completed,  and  indeed  when 

I  had  finished  this  portion  of  my  report,  the 
Financial  Commissioner  s  Circular  No.  38  dated  28th  September  1874 
was  issued.  This  Circular  directs  me  to  estimate  (for  statistical 
purposes  only)  the  proportion  of  the  fixed  assessment  of  the  Land 
Revenue  in  Hstzdra  which  is  due  to  irrigation. 

In  Appendix  15  of  this  Report  will  be  found  a  statement  showing 
the  estimate  made  by  me  with  this  object.  The  method  by  which 
this  estimate  has  been  worked  out  is  as  follows  ; — Regard  being  had  to 
the  natural  soil  and  other  circumstances  of  the  irrigated  lands  of  each 
tract,  it  is  easy  to  affirm  the  class  of  lands  in  which  they  would  stand 
if  deprived  of  irrigation.  The  rate  charged  on  these  lands  when  irri- 
gated was  then  compared  with  that  which  they  would  pay  if  unirrigated ; 
the  difference  between  these  two  rates  is  the  revenue  due  to  irrigation. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  rates  I  have  used  for  the  purposes 
of  this  calculation.  The  rates  used  are  not  the  assumed  soil  rates 
described  in  paras.  69  to  80  of  this  chapter,  for  my  assessments  are 
generally  lower  than  those  rates.  But  they  are  the  rates  actually  used 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  villages  in  which  irrigated  lands  occur,  in 
order  to  distribute  the  assessment  of  each  village  over  the  holdings 
composing  it.  Such  rates  are  not  deduced  by  every  village  which  has 
any  irrigated  land,  e.  g.,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  pure  zaminddri 
and  pattid^ri  villages,  but  in  every  village  or  sub-division  of  a  village, 
in  which,  as  regards  the  holdings  constituting  it,  the  extent  of  posses- 
sion ( and  not  any  precise  fractional  shares )  is  the  measure  of  their 
joint  responsibility ;  in  such  cases  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  over 
the  holdings  is  effected  by  rates  on  soils  deduced  by  the  proprietors 
themselves  in  the  manner  described  in  para.  117  of  this  chapter.  The 
rates  so  adopted  vary  in  each  village  according  to  the  pressure  of  the 
assessment  and  the  quality  of  the  soils  and  other  circumstances  pecuhar 
to  each  village.  But  from  a  list  of  the  rates  adopted  by  each  village 
possessing  irrigated  land  it  was  easy  to  select  for  each  tract  the  rates 
which  most  fairly  represented  the  value  commonly  attached  to  the 
several  soils,  irrigated  and  unirrigated.  I  ought,  however,  to  state  that 
I  think  the  results  thus  attained  understate  the  relative  value  of 
uniiTigated  land  for  the  following  reason : — Villages  which  have  irrigated 
land  spend  their  best  industry  on  its  cultivation,  and  proportionately 
neglect  the  unindgated  land  ;  the  landowners  are  themselves  aware  of 
this,  and  consequently  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  among 
themselves  they  charge  their  unirrigated  lands  lighter  rates  than  would 
be  fairly  payable  by  such  lands  in  villages  which  possess  no  irrigation. 
I  cannot  undertake  at  this  late  stage  of  my  work  to  make  such  a  precise 
calculation  as  would  eliminate  this  error.  I  therefore  confine  myself  to 
stating  the  method  on  which  my  calculation  is  based,  its  results  as 
shown  in  the  appendix,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  results  probably 
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err.     The  figures  of  the  appendix  are  summarized  in  the  following 
table  : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Area  irrigated. 

Assessment  of  irrigated     \ 
land.                   1 

Per  cent,   of  total 
assessment  of  these 
lands  due  to  irri- 
gation. 

Pioportion  borne  by 
column  5  to  total 
assessment  of  each 
tahsil. 

Tahsil. 

Per   cent,    of 
total  cultiva- 
tion. 

^ 

3^. 

Amount  which 
it  would  pro- 
bably pay  if 
unirrigated. 

Amount  due  to 
irrigation. 

Haripur 

Abbott-abad 

Mansahra 

16 
6 
8 

19,816 

6,488 

10,980 

68,494 
12,179 
18,959 

14,752 
2,864 
6,034 

43,742 

9,325 

12,925 

75 
77 
68 

Percent. 

23 
32 

Total 

9 

36,284 

89,632 

23,640 

65,992 

74 

26 

According  to  this  table  irrigated  land  in  Hazdr^  pays  four  times  as 
much  as  would  be  paid  by  the  same  land  if  unirrigated.  It  will, 
however,  be  safer  to  assume,  when  judging  of  proposals  for  extending 
irrigation,  that  the  proportion  is  not  as  4  to  1,  but  as  3  to  1. 

The  district  of  Hazfird  does  not  afford  a  fair  example  of  the  effects 
of  irrigation  on  population.  The  natural  fertility  of  the  district,  the 
varying  proportion  and  quality  of  hill  waste  attached  to  each  tract,  the 
character  of  each  tribe  and  its  past  history,  introduce  so  many 
elements  of  disturbance  into  the  relations  between  irrigation  and  popu- 
lation that  the  statistics  of  each  tract  need  much  qualification  before 
they  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  relation  be  ween  population  and  irriga- 
tion. But  that  irrigation  distinctly  promotes  the  increase  of  population  ; 
that  it  is  the  sure  fore-runner,  and  in  many  cases  the  necessary  condition 
of  improved  agriculture  ;  that  it  promotes  habits  of  industry,  forethought, 
and  a  higher  state  of  intelligence  among  the  agriculturists  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  as  evidence  of  its  value,  that  it  is  regarded  by  the  agricul- 
turists themselves  as  a  priceless  advantage ;  —are  matters  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  observed  by  those  who  are  thrown  among  the  people.  Among 
other  points  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  only  class  among  the  cultivators  of 
Hazard  who  have  attained  a  high  standard  of  skill  and  industry  are 
those  who  have  been,  for  generations  past,  connected  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  irrigated  land,  viz.,  the  Malidrs. 

105.     When  the  Summary  Settlement  of  1847  was  made,  the  only 
^.,  ^  1    •  df  ^®^^  imposed  was  five  per  cent,  for  the  payment 

ag  8  evie    rom     ^^  village  headmen.     At   the     Settlement  of 

1852  a  further  cess  of  one  per  cent,  for  district 


commencement  of  Summary 
Settlement  to  date  ;  an  addi- 
tion to  assessed  revenue. 


roads  was  added. 
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In  1856  a  cess  for  the  payment  of  patwdris  was  imposed;  the 
rate  charged  varied  from  8  to  2J  per  cent,  on  the  revenue.  The 
higher  rates  were  imposed  on  the  tracts  lightest  assessed,  and  the 
lighter  rates  on  the  plain  tracts  round  Haripur. 

In  1869  the  patwdri  cess  was  increased  by  four  per  cent,  on  the 
revenue,  the  patwdri  establishment  originally  sanctioned  being  found 
too  small  for  the  work  required  of  them. 

In  1871  the  Punjab  Local  Rates  Act  was  enacted,  and  under  it  a 
further  cess  of  half  anna  per  rupee  of  annual  value  was  imposed  on 
the  land  with  effect  from  the  Rabi  harvest  of  1871.  As  the  annual 
value  is  computed  at  twice  the  amount  of  the  assessed,  revenue,  the 
cess  is  equal  to  a  rate  of  one  anna  per  rupee,  or  6^  per  cent,  of  assessed 
revenue. 

From  the  Kharif  of  1872,  when  the  new  assessments  were  enforced, 
the  patwari  cess  was  equalized  throughout  the  district,  and  charged  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  6  J  per  cent,  on  the  revenue ;  an  educational  cess  of 
one  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  was  imposed  for  the  first  time,  as  also^ 
a  district  post  cess  of  half  per  cent.  The  only  exceptions  to  these 
rates  occur  in  the  Agror  ildka,  where  the  rate  of  the  district  post  cess 
is  one-fourth  per  cent,  on  the  revenue,  and  that  of  the  patwdri  cess 
three  per  cent. ;  the  Agror  ildka  was  assessed  before  the  rest  of  the 
district,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  petty  alterations  in  the 
cesses  that  were  assessed  in  that  tract. 

106.    The    changes    in    the 

Gives  table  showing  total  cesses  levied,     amount   and    rate    of   the   cesses 

as  described  in  previous  para.  above  detailed  are  summarized  in 

the  following  table : — 
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Lands  paying  re- 
venue,   amount- 
ing to  Rs.  52,679, 
were  not  charged 
any  cess.    Theee 
lands  were  prln- 
dnaUv  l&Grirs. 
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107.    The  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  the   cesses   shown  by 
this  table  will  excite  remark.     But  an  exami- 
Remarks  on  the  increase     nation  of  the  details  will  show  how  difficult 
m  the  amount  of  tne  cesses.      ..  ui.  i         xi.         x        i  n 

it  would  be  to  reduce  them  to  a  lower  ngure. 

Taking  first  the  cess  to  pay  the  village  headmen,  which  is 
excluded  from  the  above  table,  but  concerning  which  see  details  in  the 
paragraph  next  following,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  this  as  a 
creation  of  our  rule  ;  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that,  though  its  amount 
increases  the  figures  of  such  a  table  as  the  preceding,  yet  under  a 
rougher  rule  than  our  own  the  emoluments  absorbed  by  the  headmen 
would  represent  a  much  greater  drain  on  the  community  than  our 
own  five  per  cent.  cess. 

Next  take  the  patwdri  cess  ;  this  is  stated  at  6J  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue,  and  at  first  sight  appears  high.  But  were  Hazard  not  assessed 
so  lightly  as  it  is,  that  is  to  say,  were  it  treated  as  an  interior  district  is 
treated,  the  sum  now  raised  by  a  6^  per  cent,  cess  would  be  obtained 
by  a  four  per  cent.  cess.  However  lightly  we  may  assess  our  own 
revenue,  we  cannot  materially  reduce  the  patwiiris*  work,  the  labor 
of  maintaining  correct  records  of  rights.  If  we  were  to  dispense  with 
an  efficient  patwdri  stafl^,  the  state  of  rights  in  the  land  would  soon 
become  as  obscure,  and  the  power  of  our  Courts  to  protect  rightful 
holders  against  stronger  or  more  crafty  trespassers  as  weak,  as  it  was 
seven  years  ago  before  the  present  Settlement  operations.  No  one 
with  a  practical  acquaintance  of  these  matters  will  for  a  moment  assert 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  Settlement  record  of  rights,  and  not 
equally  essentially  to  keep  it  up  hereafter  correct  to  date,  T>ut  we 
cannot  do  this  without  an  efficient  patwdri  staflF. 

Equally  strong  arguments  exist  for  the  school  and  dfik  cess.  The 
civilizing  tendencies  of  both  of  the  agencies  supported  by  these  cesses  is 
of  the  first  value.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  district  has  been 
at  a  great  disadvantage  by  their  absence  during  the  past  25  years  of 
our  rule. 

Thus  the  argument  for  the  reduction  of  cesses,  if  entertained,  is 
practically  reduced  to  the  Rs.  22,359  contributed  by  the  local  rate  and 
road  cesses,  which  fall  on  the  cultivated  area  at  a  rate  of  11  pie  per 
acre.  The  incidence  of  such  a  charge  is  so  light  that  its  reduction 
could  not  be  felt  as  an  appreciable  benefit,  while  by  reducing  it  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  District  Officers  and  District  Committee 
would  be  so  impoverished  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  carry 
out  the  many  improvements  in  communications  which  the  district 
requires. 

As  before  stated  in  respect  to  the  patwdri  cess,  so  long  as  the 
district  cesses  are  assessed  by  a  percentage  on  the  Government's  Land 
Revenue,  the  low  standard  at  which  that  revenue  is  pitched  carries 
with  it  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  actual  incidence  of  the  cesses 
on  proprietary  profits,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  cesses  levied  in 
adjacent  interior  districts. 
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108.     i  have  not  shown  in  the  above  statement  the  cess  levied  for 
The  five  per  cent  cess  for    payment  of  the  village  headmen.     The  arrange- 


payment  of  headmen  to  be 
added  to  above  table. 


ments  in  respect  of  the  remuneration  of  these 
officials  under  the  Summary  Settlement  were 
not  uniform,  especially  ija  the  earlier  years  of  that  Settlement.  In  some 
villages  the  lambarddr  held  an  indm  instead  of  the  pachotra  ;  in  others 
his  holding  was  omitted  from  the  internal  distribution  (bdch)  of  the 
revenue,  thereby  escaping  all  charges,  but  proportionately  increasing 
the  charges  on  the  other  holdings ;  in  others  the  lambarddrs  levied  the 
revenue  from  all  occupants  by  kind  rents  ;  in  others  (the  majority  of 
the  villages)  the  five  per  cent,  was  duly  levied. 

Under  the  Settlement  now  reported  the  five  per  cent  cess  for  the 
pajnnent  of  village  headmen  has  been  uniformly  imposed.  If  we 
deduct  the  villages  owned  by  only  one  proprietor  (zaminddri  landlord), 
the  sum  now  leviable  in  each  Tahsil  on  this  account  is  approximately 
as  follows.  (I  say  approximately  because  of  course  the  cess  is  not 
paid  by  the  larabardar's  own  holding,  and  I  cannot  state  the  deduction 
due  on  this  account)  : — 


Total 

Deduct  estates 
owned  by  one  pro- 
prietor. 

Bemaining  estates  oumed  by 
more  than  one  pi*oprietor. 

Tahsil. 

d 

c 

1 

1 

d 

t 
o 

Headmen's  cess 
at  5  per  cent,  on 
previous  column. 

Haripur 

Abbott-abad 

Mansahra 

309 
356 
218 

1,47,370 
82,908 
78,116 

55 

28 
44 

14.3^8 

4,679 

12,078 

254 
328 
174 

133,042 
78,229 
66,038 

6.652 
3,911 
3,302 

Total  district     ... 

883 

3,08,394 

127 

31,085 

756 

2,77,309 

13,865 

109.     K  the  cess  levied  for  headmen,  shovm  in  the  last  column 

Total  cesses  paid  in  addi-    of  the  above   statement,  be  added  to  the   cess 

tion  to  the  Government's    shown  in  the  last  line  of  the  statement  given 

Land  Revenue.  in  para.  106  above,  we  get  the  following  as 

the  total  cesses  now  paid  by  the  land : — 


TahsU. 

Cesses  for  payment  of  village 
servants. 

Cesses  far 

local  im- 

provementSf 

4-c. 

Total. 

Headmen. 

Patwaris. 

Haripur 

Abbott-abad 

Mansahra 

6,652 
3,911 
3,302 

9,211 
5,182 
4,752 

12,899 
7,256 
6,825 

28,762 
16,349 
14,879 

Total  district 

13,865 

19,146 

26,980 

59,990 
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^  ^  ^  .  110.    By   the  aid  of  the    figures  thus 

Compares    total    assess.  •ji«ii_  j*  r         n 

ment  and  cesses  of  expired    amved  at  m   the    preceding  paragraph  and 
and  new  Settlement ;  also    in    para.    89    above,   we    can     compare    the 
mcidence  per  acre  cuitivat-    ^^^^1  demands  of  the  expired  and  new  Settle- 
ment, thus : — 
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111.    Neither  zaildArs  nor  head  lambaMSrs  have  been  appointed 

VT  xi-        iJL  V    J     at  this   Settlement.      The   first  objection  to 

Neither  zaild&rs  nor  bead      . ,     .  .    ,  .  ,^^,^,J.^*'  i_ 

lambardars  have  been  ap-  their  appcmtment  was  this :  that  they  are  each 
pointed.  Gives  reasons  for  ordinarily  paid  by  a  cess  of  1  per  cent,  on  the 
this  course.  revenue  of  their  charges,   and  it  was  desir- 

able to  avoid  increasing  the  cesses  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

In  the  next  place  the  liberal  extent  to  which  jdgirs  and  indms 
have  been  alienated,  these  grants  being  in  almost  every  case  held  on 
conditons  of  service,  appeal's  to  render  unnecessary  the  creation  of 
additional  office  holders.  The  zailddr  is  intended  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  Government  in  an  ildka  or  small  tract,  but  there  is  no  tract  in 
Haz/ird  in  which  we  have  not  given  jdgirs  to  the  principal  men,  of  which 
the  first  object  is  to  secure  their  active  interest  on  the  side  of  Govern- 
ment. The  head  lambarddr  is  intended  to  occupy  the  same  position  in 
a  callage  ;  but  the  objects  of  this  office  are  attained  in  Hazard  by  the 
indms  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  principal  headmen  in  addition  to 
their  ordinary  emoluments. 

The  creation  in  Hazard  of  new  officei^,  such  as  those  of  zaildSrs 
and  head  lambardars,  while  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  per- 
sons appointed,  in  so  far  as  it  would  increase  their  income  and  dignity, 
would  provoke  a  great  deal  of  sore  feeling  among  the  people.  There 
is  no  measure  so  certain  to  provoke  quarrels  in  an  Afghan  village  as 
the  open  elevation  of  one  headman  over  the  others.  There  are  men 
in  each  village  and  in  each  tract  whom  we  know  to  possess  greater 
infl.uence  than  their  fellows,  and  to  whom  on  this  ground  we  have 
given  j%irs  and  indms,  in  return  for  which  we  expect  a  larger  measure 
of  assistance  from  these  men  than  from  others  ;  and  it  may  be  possible, 
a^  it  certainly  would  be  desirable,  to  obtain  from  these  men  a  larger 
and  more  active  return  for  these  grants  than  they  have  hitherto  ordi- 
narily rendered.  But  if  we  were  openly  and  distinctly  to  parcel  out 
the  district  between  these  men,  subordinating  to  each  certain  tracts  or 
villages  and  the  headmen  in  those  tracts,  such  a  marked  delegation  of 
authority  to  a  few  individuals  over  their  fellows  would  in  the  present 
state  of  social  feeling  be  extremely  unpopular. 

Rather  than  create  a  new  set  of  offices,  which  would  excite  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  and  jealousy,  it  seems  to  me  preferable  first  to  see 
'whether  all  necessary  ends  will  not  be  sufficisntly  served  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  influence  of  the  j^girdars  and  inamdars,  to  whom  we  have 
alienated  so  large  a  portion  of  our  revenue. 

112.     Under  the  orders  contained  in  the  concluding  para,  of  Finan- 
^  „  cial  Commissioner's   Book  Circular   IV   dated 

16th  January  1860,  the  lambarddrs  are  not 
ordinarily  allowed  in  Hazdrd  to  charge  any  miscellaneous  village 
expenses  against  the  coparcenary  body  under  the  system  known  as- 
Malba  in  other  districts.  When  the  necessity  arises  for  the  intro4uc-i 
Hon  of  any  system  of  the  kind,  it  can  be  arranged.  At  present  the 
expense^  of  tibie  village  management  are  nil,  and  are  like^  to  remain  so. 

NN 
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113.    Previous  to  this  Settlement  the  Haz&r&  Land  Revenue  was 
The  proportion   of  the    P.^^^  ^^  the  same  dates  as  were   laid  down  for 


t  pi 
harvest,  and  the  dates  on 
which  it  falls  dae. 


the  rest  of  the  Punjab  in  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration's Revenue  Circular^No.  45  dated  24th 
December  1851,  viz : — 

Eharif  harvest,  1st  instalment     1st  December. 

Do.  2nd    Do.  1st  February. 

Rabi  harvest^     1st  instatment     15th  June. 

Do.  2nd    Do.  15th  July. 

From  enquiries  instituted  by  me  in  1869  I  found  that  compara- 
tively few  villages  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  paying  each 
harvest's  revenue  in  two  instalments.  For  this  reason  it  was  enacted 
in  Section  I  of  the  Haz&r&  Settlement  Rules  that  "  from  the  time  the 
new  assessments  come  into  force  the  revenue  of  each  harvest  shall 
be  payable  in  one  payment  instead  of  two  as  heretofore;"  and 
these  rules  further  required  the  Settlement  Officer  to  fix  the  dates  by 
which  these  single  instalments  should  be  payable.  The  necessity  for 
these  provisions  was  subsequently  superseded  by  the  enactment  of 
Section  42  of  the  Land  Revenue  Act,  and  by  the  rule  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  pursuant  thereto,*  which  lays  down  that  the  Land 
Revenue  of  an  estate  shall  be  paid  in  the  instalments  and  upon  the 
dates  fixed  at  Settlement. 

The  question  was  reported  on  in  my  No.  327  dated  31st  March 
1872 ;  the  orders  received  in  reply  (  Secretary  Government  Punjab's 
No.  861  dated  2nd  July  1872 )  prescribed  the  following  rules  for 
observance : — 

**  1.    The  Ijand  Bevenue  of  the  Haz&ri  District  shall  be  payable  by  each  tract  in 
the  following  instidments  : — 


mkas. 

Share  of  Land  Rew 
nue  payable. 

Tahsil. 

At  the 
Eharif. 

At  the 
Babi. 

Haripnr        ...       ... 

Abb0tt.abad 

Hansahra     

Khinpor  and  Bagra       

The  rest  of  the  Haripnr  Tahsfl 

Eachi,  Babarh&n,    Sherw&n,  Garhi^n, 

and  Shingri                    

Mangal,     Nawashahr,     Dhamtaor, 

Bajoi^,  and    Bo£           

Nira,  Dana,  and  Bakot             

Garhiin  and  Garhi  HabibuUa 

Bhairkond,  Shinkiiri,  and  Mansahra   ... 

Agror  and  Eonsh             

Elgan,  Balikot,  and  Bhogarmang 

8 

T 

i 

i 
8 
T 

1 

8 
5 

in 

*  Bnlef  under  Land  Beyenue  Act  F.  !•  1. 
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"8  TheEliArtf  instalment  shall  be  payable  by  tbe  I5th  JannaXT.  Thi  "RM 
i&atali&ent  BhAU  be  payable  by  the  15th  July. 

**  d.  The  Tahsild&rs  shall  at  any  time  previons  to  these  dates  accept  any  sua 
offered  by  a  village  in  part  payment  of  the  instalment  of  the  current  harrest. 

'*  4.  All  assessments  on  account  of  village  servants  or  Provincial  revenue  shall  be 
payable  in  like  instalments,  and  by  the  same  dates  as  are  appointed  for  the  Land 
Bevenue  in  the  Above  rules  1  and  2." 

The  proportion  of  the  assessment  payable  under  the  above  rulea 
at  each  harvest  is^  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  the  same  as 
Was  paid  by  each  tract  under  the  Summary  Settlement.  The  proportion 
fixed  in  each  tract  agrees  approximately  with  the  ratio  which  the  two 
harvests  bearto  each  other,  and  any  disturbance  of  old  standing  arrange- 
ments of  this  nature  on  merely  thoretical  grounds  would  be 
undesirable. 

Tenants'  cash  rents  are  generally  payable  at  each  harvest  in  tho 
same  proportion  as  the  Oovemment's  assessment 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  frontier  mountain  glens  of  E^igfin, 
B&ldkot,  and  Bhogarmang  pay  their  entire  revenue  on  the  Khaiif 
harvest.  These  mountain  glens  suffer  a  severe  winter,  with  the  result 
that  their  Rabi  harvest  is  of  little  value.  If  we  had  been  starting  with 
a  tabtila  rasa,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  recommend  that  they 
should  nevertheless  pay  one-fourth  of  their  revenue  on  the  Rabi  harvest. 
But  the  Kharif  harvest  being  the  first  of  the  two  harvests  in  the  order 
of  tiie  agricultural  year,  and  the  existing  practice  which  gives  us  all 
the  revenue  from  the  Kharif  harvest  being  satisfactory  to  the 
zammdirs  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  interfere.  Owing 
to  the  lightness  of  the  assessment  in  these  tracts  the  arrangement 
causes  no  inconvenience  to  the  zaminddrs.  And  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  operates  in  Government's  favor,  giving  us  in  advance  a  share 
of  the  revenue,  which  might  have  been  thrown  on  the  Rabi,  on  the 
other  hand  the  practice  in  the  eyes  of  the  zamind&i's  probably  takes 
the  form  of  an  exemption  of  the  Rabi  harvest  from  revenue ;  at  least 
they  would  perhaps  regard  the  demand  of  any  revenue  on  the  Rabi 
as  a  new  impost,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  calculating  the  assessments 
of  these  tracts  the  small  produce  of  their  Rabi  harvests  has  always  been 
duly  reckoned. 

The  actual  amount  paid  under  the  new  assessment  at  each  harvest 
is  as  follows : — 
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Kharif  har- 
vest, 15th 
January. 

Rabl  harvest, 
15th  July. 

Total  assess^ 
ment. 

.     r  Assigned  Revenue 
^•S*  ^  Government's  demand  * 
^W     L                                    Total 

•• 

21,619 
65,355 
70.974 

0 
8 
8 

16 
9 

8 

0 
8 
8 

1 
0 

1 

0, 

o' 

_l 

0 

o' 

i 

0 
0 

19,738 
60,667 

0 
8 
8 
2 
6 

8 

8 

0 

8 

10 

14 

o' 

1 

^; 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

41,857 
1,06,013 
1,47,370 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

70,396 

8,496 

25,064 

33,659 

8,537 
16,585 
24,322 
36,970 
91,306 

0 

Tahsfl 
Abbottabad. 

"  Assigned  Revenue 
Govemment's  demand  • 

Total 

- 

12,276 
37,071 

20,772 
62,136 

82,908 

1 
16 

0 

0 
0 

49,348 

16,372 
37,421 
63,793 

0 

'  Assigned  Revenue 
Government's  demand  ♦ 

Total 

- 

26,109 
63,006 
78,116 

8 
8 
0 
9 

7 
0 

0 
0 

Total 

[strict. 

""  Assigned  Revenue 
Government's  demand  ♦ 

Total 

... 

50,267 
1,29,848 
1,80,116 

15 
9 
3 

0 
0 
0 

87,238 
2,21,165 
3,08,394 

0 
0 

P 

1,28,277 

8 

0 

0 

114*     Under  the  Sikh  rule  their  governors  imposed  a  tax  on  all 
^      _     ^  sheep  and  goats  grazed  in  the  district.    Tho 

BhSTanfgrats! """        ''''    ^^x  was  called  Rama-shumdri  (  Anglic^  flock- 
counting  ).     It    was  levied  at  the  rate  of  5 
Gonda  Rs.  =  Government  Rs.  4-6--0  per  100  head. 

Major  Abbott,  at  the  Summary  Settlement  of  1847,  forbade  the 
collection  of  the  tax  on  flocks  of  less  than  50  head,  and  reduced  the 
rate  to  Re.  If  per  100  head  for  flocks  owned  by  British  subjects,  and  to 
Rs.  3  J  for  flocks  owned  by  residents  of  independent  territory,  or  of 
Kashmir.  Also  as  very  few  flocks  were  owned  by  the  agiiculturists  of 
the  Haripur  Tahsil,  he  declared  that  the  tax  on  their  flocks  was 
included  in  the  Land  Revenue  assessments. 

Up  to  1858-59  the  farm  of  the  tax  sold  for  something  less  than 
Rs.  2,000  per  annum.  By  1863-64  it  rose  to  Rs.  3,400,  but  in  1870-71 
it  fell  to  Rs.  2,300  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  farmer  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  owners  of  the  greater  number  of  the  flocks  thus  taxed  are 
Oiijars.  They  are  locally  known  as  "  pala  log."  The  larger  flocks 
migrate  with  the  season  of  the  year  beiween  Kagan  and  Lower  Hazard 
or  Rawalpindi.  In  the  hot  weather  they  are  in  Kdg£n  or  Bhogarmang, 
ftnd  in  the  cold  weather  in  the  lower  tracts  of  Hazara  or  Rawalpindi. 
The  smaller  flocka  remain  all  the  year  round  with  their  villages. 

♦  (  Jn  the  above  statement  the  amount  of  assignments  repayable  as  nazar&na  is 
<ledacted  from  the  assigned  revenaei  and  added  to  the  Qovemment  demand  ;  cesses  aro 
not  indaded  ). 
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(  a  ).  The  smaller  flocks  owned  by  the  zaminddrs  of  the 
villages  in  both  Haiipur  and  Mdnsahra 
Tahsfls  number  about  ...  ...       56,000 

(  6  )»     Flocks  from  Kashmir  territory  grazed  in  K&g£n 

and  Lower  Hazdrd  number  about  ...       23,000 

( c ).  Flocks  from  the  independent  Swdthi  territory, 
grazed  in  Bhogarmang  and  Eonsh,  number 
about  ...  ...  ..,        8,000 

(  d ).  Other  flocks  grazed  in  Bhogarmang  and  Kfigdn 
in  the  hot  weather,  and  in  Lower  Haz^rr  or 
Rawalpindi  in  the  cold  weather,  number 
about  ...  ...  ...      78,000 

(  e  ).     Flocks  grazed  in   the  high  Haz&r&  ranges  near 

Murree  number  about  ...  ...      1 0,000 

Total  flocks  taxed  ...  ...  1,75,000 

The  owners  of  the  flocks  marked  (d)  and  (e)  are  principallv  tenants 
holding  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Bdldkot.  About  two-thirds  of  tho 
whole  are  goats  ;  the  rest  are  sheep. 

The  tax  was  necessarily  farmed,  but  the  management  and  control 
of  the  farm  was  always  a  difficulty.  Our  experience  of  the  manage- 
ment cf  the  tax  showed  that  if  a  zaminddr  was  selected  as  farmer,  ho 
would  treat  the  graziers  with  leniency,  but  his  arrangement  would  very 
likely  break  down,  so  he  would  either  default  or  only  pay  by  incurr- 
ing debt.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farm  was  given  to  a  Khatri, 
experience  showed  that  his  arrangements  would  be  good,  but  that  ho 
would  exact  from  the  graziers  more  than  his  due.  The  graziers  would 
submit  to  exaction  rather  than  leave  their  flocks.  If  their  complaints 
were  accepted,  they  set  the  fanner  at  defiance.  If  the  farmer  was 
supported,  he  oppressed  the  graziers. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties  of  management,  and  also  because  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tax  was  paid  by  flocks  grazed  on  our  extreme 
northern  frontier  in  Bhogarmang  and  K%dn,  the  Punjab  Government 
in  May  1873  remitted  the  tax. 

The  Government  was  partly  influenced  to  this  measure  by  a 
consideration  of  the  large  rise  in  the  fixed  Land  Revenue  taken  at  this 
Settlement.  And  seeing  that  the  supply  of  sheep  and  goats  is  barely 
equal  to  the  increasing  demands  of  the  large  cantonments  and  cities 
of  the  Rawalpindi  and  Peshdwar  Districts,  it  is  hoped  that  the  remission 
of  the  tax  may  encourage  the  graziers  to  increase  their  flocks. 

The  remission  of  the  tax  is  also  a  boon  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Kdg&n,  Bdldkot,  and  Bhogarmang  valleys  in  the  north  of  the  Mansahra 
Tahsfl,  where  the  principal  grazing  grounds  are  situate,  in  so  far  as  it 
relieves  them  of  the  interference  of  the  farmer  of  the  tax,  and  leaves 
them  the  whole  profits  of  the  waste  land  on  which  the  flocks  are 
grazed.  They  commonly  charge  the  graziers  Rs.  2  for  every  100  he  ad 
of  sheep  and  goats  grazed  on  their  lands ;  this  was  levied  by  them  in 
addition  to  the  Government  tax  now  remitted. 
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115.  Another  petty  impost  remitted  at  this  Settlement  was  the 
Tax  on  cnl  *'Mutaharfa"or  "Khdna-shumdii/'This  tax  was 

turiSL  ^^  ^^"^S"  •  a  charge  per  house  payable  bjr  all  non-^a^cul- 
turists.  Its  proceeds  were  included  m  the 
Summary  Settlement  jamas ;  no  exact  account  exists  of  the  sums  so 
included ;  speaking  approximately,  they  amounted  to  Rs.  5,600.  The 
greater  portion  was  levied  from  the  larger  villages.  The  tax  was  levied 
at  different  rates  in  different  villages ;  each  class  of  artizans  was  also 
charged  at  different  rates ;  these  rates  varied  from  4  an^  to  Rs.  10 
per  annum,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  contributories  paid  less  than 
Ks.  2  per  annum.  On  account  of  difficulties  connected  with  its  manage^ 
ments,  as  well  as  on  grounds  of  general  policy,  the  Punjab  Government 
remitted  the  tax  in  1872  (  Secretary's  No.  1462  dated  16th  November  ). 
Had  it  been  continued  at  the  rates  previously  current,  it  would  have 
numbered  11,500  contributories,  and  have  yielded  Rs«  13^723  per  annum« 

116.  The  new  assessments  were  announced    at    the    end    of 
New  assessments  readUy    May  1872,  and  came  into  force  from  the  Kharlf 

engaged  for  and  paid  of  that  year.  They  were  almost  without 
easily  during  the  past  two  exception  readily  engaged  for.  But  the  first 
y®"***  engagements  of  the  villages  were  not  treated 

as  conclusive  against  them  ;  and  in  90  cases,  in  which  villages  sub- 
sequently showed  grounds  for  such  a  course,  some  reductions  on  tte 
assessments  first  engaged  for  were  allowed.  These  reductions  were 
allowed  not  because  the  original  assessments  were  really  heavy,  but 
in  order  to  maintain  the  general  light  character  of  the  assessment,  and 
to  moderate  a  few  cases  in  which  the  rise  was  large. 

117.  The  internal  distribution  of  the  assessment  (  bdch  )  among 
The  internal  distribution  of    j^h©  co-sharers  in  each  village  was  undertaken 

the  assessment  among  the  immediately  after  the  new  assessments  were 
co-sharers  of  villages.  announced.    This  operation  is  well  calculated 

to  bring  to  light  the  faults  of  an  assessment.  The  headmen 
may  accept  an  asssessment  for  fear  of  incuning  the  displeasure  of 
Government's  ofiicers.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  divided  over  each 
holding  in  the  village,  we  have  a  much  better  opportunity  of  judging 
the  light  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  the  community  generally <  As  a  rule, 
no  difficulties  arose  in  carrying  out  this  operation  in  Haziri. 

Where  a  village  is  held  in  shares,  either  joint  or  divided  (zaminddri 
or  pattiddri),  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  divide  the  assessment  on  the 
shares;  this  is  a  simple  matter  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  instances 
of  large  villages  occur  in  which  the  shares  are  complicated,  and  the 
division  of  the  assessment  is  consequently  not  easy.  In  some  villages 
in  which,  under  the  Sunmiary  Settlement,  the  bfich  was  made  on  ib 
system  of  customary  shares,  the  status  of  possession  was  found  to 
differ  so  greatly  fix)m  that  indicated  by  shares  that  the  proprietors  set 
aside  the  previous  system,  and  made  the  new  b&;h  by  rates  on 
possession,  thus  altering  the  tenure  from  Pattid&ri  to  Bhai&ch&r4. 
This  change  has  occurred  in  77  villages,  of  which  50  are  in  the  Abbott^ 
abad  Tab^,  10  in  the  Haripur  f  ahi^  and  17  in  Mansahia.     It  i^ 
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probable  that  in  most  of  them  the  hich  on  shares  fairly  agreed  with  the 
relative  extent  of  the  holdings  of  the  coparceners  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Summary  Settlement,  and  that  the  stronger  and  more 
industrious  had  increased  the  extent  of  their  cultivated  holdings  during 
the  past  20  years  in  a  greater  ratio  than  had  been  done  by  the  weaker 
members  of  the  community ;  the  agreement  of  the  shares  with  the 
extent  of  each  coparcener's  possession  bein^  thereby  destroyed.  There 
were  also  probably  some  cases  in  which  a  few  strong  members  of  the 
community  were  able  to  cause  the  rest  to  accept  at  annexation  a  bdch 
on  shares,  which  even  then  unduly  favored  the  stronger  section.  And 
as  the  popular  feeling  at  annexation  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  revival, 
as  fSskr  as  possible,  of  the  old  wirftsat  shares,  coparceners  were  perhaps 
in  some  instances  willing  to  pay  the  revenue  on  shares  whicn  they 
knew  even  then  to  disagree  with  the  actual  status  of  possession.  In 
all  these  cases  at  this  Settlement  the  coparceners  have  first  tried  to  have 
the  holdings  corrected  by  adding  land  to  the  weaker  holdings  or  takinff 
it  from  the  stronger  holdings  ;  or  when  they  knew  that  this  method 
of  correction  could  not  be  applied,  or  had  failed  in  a  suit  to  obtain  a 
decree  for  such  an  adjustment,  they  have  agreed  among  themselves  to 
alter  the  method  of  distributing  the  revenue.  Occasionally  the 
neoessarv  alteration  can  be  made  by  correcting  the  stated  amount  of 
a  few  of  the  shares ;  but  such  alterations  more  commonly  end  in  a 
b&ch  on  possession.  In  a  few  cases  the  change  from  Pattiddri  to  Bhaii- 
ch&r&  was  caused  bv  judicial  decrees  restoring  lands  to  persons  before 
out  of  possession,  the  restoration  interfering  with  the  system  of  shares 
adopted  at  the  Summary  Settlement. 

It  is  probable  that  the  next  Settlement,  30  years  hence,  will  see  a 
still  further  reduction  in  the  number  of  Pattidftri  tenures.  A  well- 
cultivated  village  commonly  exhibits  a  desire  to  have  the  revenue 
bfiched  on  a  detailed  classification  of  soils,  and  an  impatience  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  system  of  shares  adopted  probably  wnen  the  village  was 
in -a  much  lower  state  of  prosperity.  They  are  quick  to  see,  and  urge 
that  if  the  relative  value  of  the  holdings  is  no  longer  correctly 
expressed  by  the  old  system  of  shares,  these  shares  should  no  longer 
govern  the  internal  distribution  of  the^tate's  demand. 

In  the  Bhaidch&r&  tenures  the  b&ch  under  the  Summary  Settle- 
ment had  commonly  been  made  in  the  roughest  way.  Neither  the 
lambarddr  nor  the  coparceners  knew  the  area  of  the  several  holdings, 
expressed  in  any  system  of  land  measurement  (a  few  cases  in  the 
Haripur  plain  excepted),  but  no  doubt  they  knew  the  relative  size 
of  their  holdings  in  a  rough  way;  so  the  coparceners  agreed  to  a  rough 
bfich  in  which  each  holding  was  charged  a  fixed  simi  (chakota).  At 
the  present  Settlement  in  nearly  all  the  Bhaidchdr&  tenures  the  bfich 
has  been  made  by  soil  rates ;  under  this  system  the  proprietors,  having 
first  agreed  upon  the  classification  of  fields  by  soils,  which  is  to  be 
£Dllowed  for  the  purposes  of  the  bdch,  most  commonly  proceed  in  one 
or  two  ways.  Either  one  or  two  or  more  soils  are  arbitrarify  (*'  bilmukta  ") 
charged  a  certain  rate  per  acre^  and  so  much  of  the  assessment  as  is  not 
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covered  by  these  "bilmukta  "  rates  is  divided  by  an  equal  rate  ("  sarsiati'*')  ' 

Value    ^^^^  ^^®  balance  of  the  cultivation,  or  else 
•  U.  O.    BAri  3    ^^^  relative  value  of  all  the  soils  is  agreed 

Beia      ..!       ...    2    upon,*  and  the  whole  jama  is  distributed 

Other  soils      ...    1     accordingly. 

The  cases  in  which  such  villages  have  made  the  bdch  by  an 
equal  rate  on  all  cultivation  are  very  few. 

118.  In  every  case  the  village  administration  paper  states  that 
BAch  not  variable  during     the  b4ch  ha3  been  fixed  for  the  term  of  the 

tena  of  Settlement.  new  Settlement,  the  only  exceptions   allowed 

being  cases  of  alluvion  and  diluvion,  concerning  which  see  para.  126 
below.  This  rule  agrees  with  the  practice  under  the  expired  Settle- 
ment. 

119.  The  eflFect  of  the  increased  assessment  on  the  rents  received 
The  manner  in    which     hy  the   proprietors  from  tenants  has  received 

rents  have  been  afEected  by  careful  attention.  The  main  statistics  of  the 
the  new  assessment.  subject  are  embodied  in  Appendices  16  and-lT 

of  this  Report. 

In  para.  7,  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  I  stated  the  pro- 
portion of  land  cultivated  by  the  proprietors  themselves  and  the  pro- 
portion cultivated  by  tenants. 

The  land  cultivated  by  tenants  is  again  divisible  into  two  main 
heads,  viz.,  the  holdings  which  pay  grain  rents  to  the  proprietors,  and 
those  which  pay  cash  rents. 

120.  Referring  to  para.  8  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Haripur 

and  Abbott-abad  Tahsils  the  grain  rents  are, 
^Enhancements  of  gram    ^^^i  few  exceptions,  one-third  produce  or  more. 

The  li^t  assessment  imposed  on  the  district 
was  not  calculated  to  suggest  the  increase  of  grain  rents  pitched  at  these 
high  rates.  And  accordingly  I  find  that  the  grain  rents  of  these 
Tahsils  have  not  been  enhanced,  except  in  a  few  instances.  In  the  great 
majority  of  these  instances  the  enhancement  was  by  agreement,  not  by 
litigation.     The  figures  are  so,  small  as  not  to  be  worth  quoting. 

In  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  the  grain  rents  have  been  enhanced  in  a 
larger  number  of  oases.  In  the  Agror  estate  the  rents  of  1,193  holdings, 
aggregating  13,895  acres,  have  been  enhanced ;  these  holdings  paid 
various  rates  under  the  Summary  Settlement.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Chief  in  1870  the  rents  were  fixed  by  agreement  at  one-fourth 
produce,  plus  Rs.  3  cash  fHalchuri)  per  annum.  The  other  enhance* 
ments  in  this  Tahsil  aggregate :— * 
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Total 

Holdings. 

Acres. 

Enhanced  by  agreement         . . . 
Do.      by  Htigation 

893 

78 

6,987 
976 

971 

7,963 

They  have  occurred  in  the  following  ildkas  :-^ 


Baka. 


GarhUn 

Mansahra 

Shinkiari 

Bhairkund 

Eonsh 

Bhoganuang 


•^H 

IP 

4 

.  of 
hich 
ents 
ace. 

1 

o 

w 

Total ... 


12 
13 
2 
10 
10 
11 


195 
300 
9 
165 
68 
234 


2,633 
1,288 
28 
1,757 
954 
1,308 


58 


971 


7,963 


Beuabks. 


Grain  rents  at  }  and  \,  raised  to  i  and  ). 
Various  rates. 

Various  rates. 

Grain  rents  at  i,  raised  to  }. 

Grain  rents  remain  for  the  most  part  \  pro- 
duce ,  but  the  cash  sums  paid  in  addition  en- 
hanced from  Ks.  695  to  Bs.  1,027. 


121.     In  a  few  cases  in  the  Haripur  and  Abbott-abad  Tahsfls,  and 
more  largely  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil,  a  practice 
ten^V^'S^'li'dliS'nT     P'e^ails  «f  chargmg  a  tenant  partly  in  kind  and 
grain  rents.  partly  in  cash.     In  such   cases  the  cash  charge 

is  termed  "  halchuri, "  except  in  Bhogarmang, 
where  it  is  called  "  chakota  "  or  "  kalang,"  the  same  word  as  is  applied 
to  all  cash  rents.  The  following  statement  gives  the  main  particulars 
of  this  usage:-— 

00 
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Teact  in  which  the 

Tenants'  holdings  which  pay  bent  pakt- 

PBACTICE  PREVAILS. 

LY  IN  kind  and  PABTLY  IN  CASH. 

Tahsfl. 

Ildfcas. 

i 

.2 

11 
1 

Share  of  graiin 
produce  paid  in 
kind. 

Mate  of  cash  rent 
paid  in  addUion. 

Incidence 
per  acre  cul- 
tivated, 

R.  A,  P. 

R. 

A. 

P. 

•Oandgar 

1 

55 

620 

i 

2  4  0 

... 

4 

4 

Haripur 

...^Badnok,  Dhika    ... 

1 

28 

225 

i 

10  0 

2 

6 

Bagra,  Tir    Maira 

1 

2 

16 

i 

Chakota 

... 

4 

10 

y 

"Garhidn 

1 

1 

2 

i 

0  8  0 

4 

0 

Dhamtaur 

6 

20 

29 

I  to  h 

Chakota 

i' 

3 

6 

Nawashahr,  Dhaka 

1 

1 

9 

2 
3 

Do. 

2 

3 

Abbott- abad 

J 

M&ngal        

2 

10 

39 

h    h    &   10 

Do. 

1 

6 

4 

i 

Danna          

3 

14 

43 

i 

Do, 

9 

10 

.Bo£ ... 

6 

8 

16 

h 

Do. 

— 

4 
I 

0 

t 

^Garhidn       

6 

89 

1,505 

i 

RS.4,R5:3 
and  under 

9 

- 

Hansahra    : 

1 

180 

379 

i 

Chakota 

... 

3 

6 

Mansalira 

.... 

Bbairkund  Eandi... 
Kouc& 

4 
26 

61 
349 

531 
4.444 

i  toi 

i 

2  0  0 
2  00 

... 

3 

1 

5 

8 

Bhogarmang 

21 

652 

3,412 

i 

Chakota 

1 

1 

1 

>gror    

41 

1,045 

12,249 

i| 

3  00 

2 

10 

Total  District    

121 

2,515 

23,518 

... 

... 

4 

8 

This  practice  is  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  tracts  and 
tenants'  holdings,  of  which  a  valuable  portion  of  the  assets  are  derived 
from  milch  produce.  In  any  case  it  tends  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
kind  rents  on  a  tenant,  for  the  instances  are  few  in  the  hill  tracts  of 
Hazard  in  which  a  tenant  has  not  the  opportunity  to  sell  grass,  wood, 
or  milch  produce,  and  so  raise  money  to  pay  a  cash  charge,  thereby 
retaining  a  larger  share  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  his  holdings 
than  he  otherwise  would.  Suits  for  the  enhancement  of  grain  rents  are 
not  un  frequently  compromised  by  the  tenant  offering  to  pay  a  cash 
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charge  in  addition  to  the  old  grain  rent,  and  it  is  often  a  convenience' 
to  the  proprietor  to  enhance  his  rents  in  this  way  instead  of  increasing, 
the  amoont  of  produce  in  kind  which  he  receives  at  each  harvest. 

The  charge  is  ordinarily  fixed  per  plough;  hence  its  name 
"halchuri,"  from  " hal,"  a  plough,  and  "joma/'  to  yoke,  i.  6.,  the  fee 
charged  by  a  proprietor  for  every  plough  at  work  on  his  land> 

In  Bhogarmang  the  system  is  carried  to  a  greater  length  than- 
elsewhere.  Before  Sikh  rule  Rs.  2  per  plough  and"  half  produce 
used  to  be  paid  by  tenants  of  that  tract,  mien  the  Sikhs  for  the 
first  time  demanded  revenue  from  the  valley,  the  proprietors 
reduced  the  grain  rents  of  the  tenants  to  one-fourth-  produce,  and' 
raised  their  cash  charges  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  revenue  demanded 
by  the  Sikhs.  As  th«  revenue  assessment  of  this  part  of  the 
country  was  never  heavy,  it  is  probable  that  the  tenants  were  no- 
losers  by  the  change.  They  are  principally  Gujars,  a  class  of  men 
who  are  better  able  to  bear  a  heavy  rent  than  others,  owing  to  their 
hardy  industrious  habits,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  usually  possess  & 
number  of  buflfaloes-  and  goats,  for  which  there  is  abundance  of  excel- 
lent grazing  on  the  Bhogarmaag  hilte.  The  cash  additions  to  the 
tenants'  rents  of  this  tract  have  no  longer  any  direct  connection  with 
the  amount  <rf  the  revenue,  but  their  abrogate  sum  nearly  equals  the 
total  sum  levied  by  us  as  revenue  and  cesses. 
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122.    The  following  table  gives  the  main  particulars  of  the  cash 

Enhancements  of  cash    rents  of  the   district  and  the  extent  to  which 

rents.  they  they  have  been  affected  by   this  Settle- 
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The  comparatively  small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  proprietors 
found  it  necessary  to  enforce  their  claims  to  enhanced  rents  by  resort 
to  the  Judicial  Courts  is  noteworthy;  the  respective  proportions  of  the 
enhancements  by  litigation  and  those  by  agreement  reckoned  on  the 
area  affected  are  : — 


Tahsfl. 

Per  cent,  of  enhanoefnenU  effected 
by 

Agreement. 

Litigation. 

Haripur      ...                ...                ••• 

Abbott- abad                 ...               ...                ... 

Mansalira  ... 

708 
»1'6 
94-6 

297 
8-6 
6-4 

Total  district 

89 

11 

In  the  case  of  enhancements  by  agreements,  the  procedure  followed 
was  this: — When  the  village  attended  at  the  Settlement  OflSce  after 
the  assessment  had  been  announced,  in  order  to  distribute  (b&ch  )  the 
revenue  internally  over  the  holdings,  each  proprietor  ascertained 
the  extent  to  which  his  share  in  the  village  was  affected  by  the  new 
assessment.  He  thereon  generally  called  on  his  tenant  to  pay  a 
proportionately  increased  rent.  They  then  settled  the  matter  between 
themselves  outside  the  Settlement  Courts,  and,  having  done  so,  put  in 
a  petition,  stating  what  enhanced  rent  the  tenant  had  agreed  to  pay, 
and  asking  that  the  new  rent  be  entered  in  the  record.  This  petition, 
after  being  carefully  attested  by  the  Superintendent,  was  then  placed 
in  a  file,  which  has  been  preserved  among  the  miscellaneous  Settle- 
ment papers  of  each  village,  and  is  known  as  the  rent  misl. 

The  Hazdrd  Tenancy  Regulation  (Section  11),  following  the 
corresponding  provision  in  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  contemplates  that 
the  rents  of  occupancy  tenants  should  be  pitched  at  lower  rates  (vary- 
ing from  50  to  15  per  cent.)  than  those  of  tenants-at-will,  but  the 
atte,inment  of  this  object  is  left  to  the  gradual  operation  of  enhance- 
ment suits.  In  no  case  can  a  tenant  sue  for  a  reduction  of  rent  on  the 
ground  of  the  nature  of  his  occupancy  right — see  section  14  of  the 
Regulation  and  Punjab  Act. 

But  this  conception  of  the  law  does  not  agree  with  the  practice 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  classes  affected  by  it.  In 
the  fii*st  place  the  principle  at  which  all  our  assessments  aim  of  taking 
only  half  the  rent  is  one  that  the  people  scarcely  yet  understand  ;  the 
terms  rent  and  revenue  have  hitherto  been  very  much  synonymous 
in  their  minds ;  and  it  followed  that  proprietors  in  not  a  few  instances 
have  hitherto  been  content  if  the  tenants  papng  in  cash  paid  them 
rent  which  fairly  covered  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  revenue 
charge  ;  they  took  more  if  they  could,  but,  speaking  generally,  they  had 
no  conception  of  any  standard  of  rent  other  than  the  Government's 
revenue,  and  if  the  tenant's  cash  rents  yielded  more  than  the  revenue, 
the  proprietors  regarded  this  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune. 
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I  have  also  explained  in  para.  83  above  that  the  cash  rents  fixed 
at  Summary  Settlement  were  regarded  by  both  proprietors  and  tenants 
as  not  open  to  alteration  until  the  next  Settlement. 

Lastly,  the  figures  given  by  me  in  the  table  at  the  commencement 
of  this  paragraph  show  that  in  the  Mansahra  aiid  Aibbott-abad  Tahsils 
two-thirds  of  the  lands  paying  cash  rents  are  held  by  tenants  with 
right  of  occupancy,  and  that  in  the  Haripur  Tahwl  five-sixtlis-  of  such 
lands  are  so  held. 

We  cannot  therefore  expect  to  find  the  average  cash  rents,  such  as  are 
warranted  b}^  the  full  value  of  the  land,  more  especially  as  the  majority  of 
the  rents  have  not  been  enhanced  by  judicial  suit.  In  enhancements  by 
agreement  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  proprietor  ordinarily  accepts  a 
lower  rent  than  he  could  obtain  by  judicial  suit.  It  is  worth  his  while 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  litigation.  In  view  of  all  these 
circumstances,  the  following  figures  seem  to  me  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
to  show  that  the  cash  rents  are  as  far  in  excess  of  the  revenue  as  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  tenancies  concerned,  it 
is  fair  either  for  the  proprietors  or  the  Government  to  expect : — 


\ 


Rate  per  acre  cultivated. 

1 

1 

•snudAdi  9q:j  A(\  paqiosqB 
8:»di9oai  ^uai  jo  -i^uao  jaj 

«o          S          «o 

8 

•annoA9J[ 

J9A0  9%U9I    10  8889X3 

Rg.  A.P. 

0  13     3 
0    7     0 
0    8    0 

00 

•8tlXI0A9^pU«rjJ0 

R8.  A.P. 
1    0  10 
0  11    4 
0    8    5 

09 

o 

•8(^u^I  qseo  JO 

Rs.  A.  P. 
1  14    1 
1    2    4 
1    0    5 

1-4 
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rt         o         o         o 
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•S!jn9iqs«o  JO    "^         *^         S         2 

^'             r^             O              O 
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Area  pay- 
ing CASH 
bents. 

pa^BApino  i«;<n  JO -^aao  jraj 

ip           00           00 
fc-         -^         b- 

I-H                 Ol                 Ol 

CO 

•paf^BAppo  eoioy 

23,833 
28,192 
39,944 
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fH 
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1 

Haripur   ... 
Abbott-abad 
Mansahra... 

1 

-a 

1 
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cash  rents  prevailing  in  tlie 
district. 
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Thus  *  the  cash  rents  have  risen  (for  the  most  part  by  agreement) 
in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  in  the  Government  demand, 
so  that  the  aggregate  profits  of  the  proprietor,  after  deducting  the  new 
demand  on  the  lands  paying  cash  rents,  are  still  larger  than  they  were 
before  Settlement. 

123.  In  the  classified  statement  of  tenant's 
holdings  given  in  Appendix  No.  16  .of  this 
report,  the  cash  rents  are  described  as  of  three 
kinds : — 

(1st). — Rents  calculated  at  revenue  rates,  or  at  revenue  rat* a 
plus  Tnalihdna, — I  hardly  need  say  that  rents  calculated  on  this 
principle  are  the  creation  of  our  rule.  They  are  in  nearly  every  case 
the  out-come  of  contentions,  generally  in  our  Judicial  Courts,  between 
owners  and  tenants  with  strong  occupancy  right.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  tenant  whose  rent  has  once  been  fixed  on  this  principle  is 
entitled  always  to  have  his  rent  adjudicated  by  the  same  meth(>d.  In 
some  cases  the  decree  deciding  the  original  dispute  between  the  parties 
may  contain  an  express  stipulation  to  this  effect ;  failing  such  stipula- 
tion it  seems  most  probable  that  in  future  suits  for  enhancements  the 
proprietor  would  be  entitled  to  claim  an  adjudication  of  the  rent  on 
the  principles  laid  down  in  section  5  of  the  Tenancy  Law.  The  area 
of  cultivation  held  by  tenants  in  Hazdrd  now  paying  rents  fixed  in 
this  way  is — 


Tahsil. 

1 

1 

1 

Haripur 

Abbott-abad      

Mansabra 

1,642 
5 

10,775 
338 

827 

12,417 
338 
832 

Total  district 

1,647 

11,940 

13,687 

Tahsil  Haripur, — The  principal  portion  of  these  rents  occur  in 
the  Khanpur  ildka,  in  those  villages  now  restored  to  the  Gakkhars  in 
which  the  occupants  paid  to  the  Summary  Settlement  lessees  at  cash 
rates.     When  these  estates  were  restored  to  the  Gakkhars,  both  the 

♦  Before  comparing  these  rents  with  the  average  incidence  of  the  Land  Revenue,  I  have 
ascertained  that  the  tenants  who  pay  in  cash  hold  a  proportion  of  the  best  soils  agree- 
ing approximately  with  the  proportion  which  their  aggregate  holdings  in  each  Tahsil 
bear  to  the  total  cultivated  area.  This  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  truth  of  the 
inference  drawn  by  me  from  these  statistics.  At  the  same  time  the  inference  stated 
is  a  fact  of  which  I  have  cognizance  independently  by  means  of  the  entries  in  the  vil- 
lage Btatements. 
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new  owners  and  the  old  tenants  asked  that  the  cash  rents  might  be 
settled  in  this  way  ;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  were  so  settled 
by  agreement  without  litigation.  The  area  of  the  lands  paying  these 
rents  in  the  B[hdnpiir  ildka  is  irrigated  994,  unirrrigated  6,536,  total 
7,530  acres  ;  they  are  situate  in  38  villages,  and  the  rate  of  milikdna 
is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  30  per  cent,  on  the  revenue ;  the  tenants  pay 
this  in  addition  to  the  revenue  and  cesses. 

The  remaining  instances  of  these  rwits  occur  principally  in  the 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Haripur,  viz. :— 


nika. 

ViUage. 

Acres  pay- 
ing these 
rents. 

Rate  per 
cent,  of 
mdlikana 
reckoned 
on  the 
revenue. 

Srlkot 
Badnak 

Tarbela 

Manakr^ 

Haripur 
Kandi  Kahl 

Kundl 
PindKh&n  Khail 

Khairi            

Mohat 

Dal                

Nartopa 

Phar4r£ 

M4nakr£i       

Mohra  Mahomedd 
Ghakka 

Tilokar          

Haripur 

Sikandarpur 

Dheri 

Galma 

Pind  Kama  Khan      ... 

Total  in  16  villages 

109 

75 

84 

254 

651 

488 

625 

778 

244 

258 

688 

19 

26 

16 

371 

801 

1  ■ 

30 
20 
30 
40 
40 
40 
20 
10 
10 
10 
40 
20 

4,887 

... 

TahstU  Manaahra  and  AbhoU-abad. — In  these  Tahsils  the  principal 
instances  occur  in  the  following  villages  :— 


TahsiU 

lUka. 

Village. 

Acres  pay- 
ing these 
rents. 

Rate  per  cent. 

of  mdlikdna  on 

the  revenue. 

Abbott-abad    •.. 
••• 

Mansahra 

Dhamtaur 

Other  scattered 

cases 
Garhi^n 

Other  scattered 
oases. 

Khokhar 

...                    «•. 
Debgir&n 

Total 

301 

37 

678 

154 

20 

... 

A  lump  sum  of 
Rs.  70. 
... 

1,170 

... 
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There  are  very  few  instances  in  the  district  of  tenants  who  pAJr 
at  revenue  rates  only  without  the  addition  ojf  any  charge  for  propri^' 
tary  du^s. 

(^nd). — Rents  calculated  at  rent  rates  per  acr^, — The  area  of  the 
cultivation  which  pays  these  rents  in  each  TahHil  is  : — - 


Total  districit 

ACBES. 

Irrigated. 

tJnirrigatfed. 

Total; 

fahsU  Haripur 

Abbott-abad 

Mansabra 

438 
40 
••• 

3,001 
••• 

3,439 
40 

478 

8,001 

3,479 

ff 
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The  villages  in  which  these  lands  occur  are  :— 


Ilaka. 

Village?. 

ACRIH. 

Irrigated 

ITnirrigat  - 
cd. 

Eate  of  rent  paid  by 
tenants*at-wilU 

Khairi 

Kaziptir     and  six 
otbtir  villages. 

Sobra 

149 

2,028 
931 

.[  Land    irrigated     by 
wells,  rates  vary- 
ing from  lis.  16  to 
Bs.  6. 
Unirrigated         land, 
rates  varying  from 
lis.  6  to  Ke  1. 

Kb.  a.  p. 
(    Barl                 3    0    0 
\    Kund  Oho  ..  2    6     8 
(    Other  soils,,  1  12    8 

Sarai  Salih... 

Gbeba 

... 

40 

Re.  1^ 

Haripur 

Haripur 

32 

... 

„    40 

Sikaiidarpur 

59 

••• 

\ 

Dheri 

9 

... 

V    „  10 

P3 

Kaziaii 

Doiaii 

Darwesh 

1 

11 
84 

1 

[     ..    40 

Jagal 

Kalas 

19 

... 

„   16 

Kot  Najiballa 

Jagal                  ...  : 
Mohri  Viv  Bakhsh 

17 
6 

Rs.  28  old  Rata, Es.  la 
new  Kata. 

G  allure               ...  1 

2 

... 

^   Rs.  16 

Debdar 

6 

. 

KotNajibulla    .. 

28 

... 

Rb.  20  and  Rs.  16. 

Ganja  Kamala  ... 

8 

... 

„    16 

Kandi  Kahl 

Bandi  Siran 

... 

2 

»    U 

Khanpur     ... 

Tarnawa 

6 

... 

„    20 

MobraGutta     ... 

3 

... 

„    28 

cc;a 

KacM 

Bir 

40 

■    ... 

J    Hill  land  Rs.  22  Bfr 
1      andBirilandR8,.28. 

Total 

478 

3,001 
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Some  of  these  rates,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Sol>ra,  have  been  fixed 
for  the  first  time  at  this  Settlement.  But  the-  great  majority  are  old 
rates,  which  have  run  on  from  Sikh  rule.  Under  Sikh  rule  nearly  all 
the  Bagh  lands  of  the  Haripur  plain.(  acres  1,7^3  )  were  charged  at  cash 
rates  per  kandl ;  these  rates  varied  from  Rs.  2  to  5  per  kanal  (  Rs.  16  to 
40  per  acre).  At  this  Settlement  some  of  the  occupants  of  these 
lands  have  been  recorded  proprietors.  In  other  cases,  wliere  they  have 
been  recorded  as  tenants,  the  parties  have  not  recorded  the  rents  in  the 
terms  of  the  old  rates  for  reasons  sucli.  as  the  following :  either  the 
new  measurement  and  the  Sikh  measurement  previously  accepted  to 
date  disagreed,  or  the  Government  cesses  had  been  added  irregularly  to 
the  old  rents,  and  the  parties  to  avoid  reopening  the  question  of  the 
rate  recorded  the  rent  in  the  lump.  The  irrig.ated  lands  recorded/  in  the 
above  statement  are  the  Biigh  lands  on  which  the  old  rents  still  remain 
in  force  ;  they  are  commonly  known  as  "  Kata  "  rents. 

(Srd). ^—Rents  calculated  at  a  consolidated  charge  per  holding. — 
These  rents  are  locally  known  as  *'  chakota,"  and  in  Tanawal  and  the 
Swathi  tracts  as  "  kalang."  Except  in  the  Kh^npur  hill  villages,  and 
on  a  limited  area  of  the  best  irrigated  latids  in  the  lower  portion  of  ili ) 
district,  this  method  of  charging  the  rent  of  a  tenant  who  pays  in  c:sh 
is  the  one  usually  followed.     The  area  under  these  rents  is : — ■ 


Acres. 

TAHSliw. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Total. 

Haripur      

Abbott-abad.         

Mansahra    ....        

1,025 
1,018 
2,42&; 

6,952 
26,790 
36^87 

7,977 
27,814 
39,112 

Total  district 

1 

4,46S 

7i3,435 

74,003 

Owing  to  the  rough  system  of  measuring  land  in  vogue  in  the  distiict 
prior  to  this  Settlenient,  neither  proprietor  nor  tenant  were  able  to 
express  in  any  exact  measurement  the  area  of  a  tenant's  holding  ;  hence 
the  adoption  of  this  system,  under  which  the  tenants  who  pay  in  cash 
are  each  charged  a  specified  lump  sum  for  their  holdin  ^s.  The  system 
is  well  suited  to  a  simple  state  of  agriculture,  such  as  exists  in  the  hili 
tracts  of  Hazara. 
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Ij^nds    held  by  tenants  124.     In  e^h  Tahsil  $,  few  Iwcjs  are  held 

free  of  rent,  y^y  tenants  free  of  rent  ch^ges  froro  the  pro^ 

prietQTS,  viz.  :—r 


Tahsil. 

No.  of 
bol^Angs. 

Area 
cultivated. 

Average  siz^ 
of  these  hold- 
ings. 

Haripur      

Abbott-Rbad          

Hansabra 

21 
393 
12? 

Acres. 

38 
850 
351 

la 

2-2 

2-8 

Total  district 

541 

1,239 

2-3 

These  tenants  do  not  hold  tl\ese  lands  free  of  rent  by  rights  but  by 
favor  of  the  propri^to;rs.  In  some  casesthe  persons  favored  are  religious 
characters,  i  in  others  they  are  the  servants  of  the  yiUage  nxasjidjS ;  in 
others  the  rent  is  excused  on  condition  of  certain  services,  either 
agricultural  or  menial,  to  be  rendered  to  the  proprietor ;  in  others  the 
tenants  are  favored,  in  tl^s  wa,y  on  account  of  some  relationship  or 
connection  with  the  proprietor.  These  tenancies  are  of  very  small 
size,  and  occur  in  scattered  cases  in  each  tract,  They  are  too  ^nsigulfi-- 
cant  to  affect  the  assets,  of  the  vmag;es. 

^2^5.  In  a  few  ca&es  the  proprietors  levy  gra,?ing  dues  in  addition 
Gracing  chargesleyied  by  to  the  rent  of  the  Cultivated  lan^s-  These 
proprietors  in  addition,  to  the  dues  are  convmonly  called  "  Sdwan  banda/*^ 
yentof  the  cuitiva,ted  lands,  t^^  ^^^  means  the  "  wand  "  or  share  due  ta 
the  proprietor  for  the  autumn  (Sdwan)  gracing;.  The  cUtSes  in  vWch 
i^nchj  dues  are  leyied  are  a3  follows  :— 
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at.      .   1   _    ^ 

Dika. 

Villages, 

GBA^ING  DUB8. 

Tahsfl. 

Per     . 

buffalo 
cow 

For 

Per 

sheep 

Other 

cow. 

and 

charges. 

goats. 

paripur    ... 

Gandgar  ... 

Salam  Khand    ... 

Bdndi. 

CUwniAri. 

... 

...  j 

H  ser  ghi 
per  house. 

^h^npur  ... 

16hiUviUage8,the 

U    ser 

10 

16      ^^ 

old    jagirofRaja 

butter. 

Ali  Gauhar, 

butter. 

Mftnsahra... 

Bhairkund... 

Giddarpiv 

1      ser 
ghi. 

ghi. 

1    goat 
a  year 

old  per 
flock. 

Agror 

The  whole  lUk^... 

k      ser 

ghi ... 

i      ser 
gW. 

B&likot    ... 

BiUkot 

H    ser 
butter. 

1       ser 
butter. 

Rs.    If 
per  100 

Bhogarmang 

The  whole  Ildka... 

... 

... 

H  ser  butter 
per  house. 

K^a    ... 

K6gdn  Khil8       ... 

BhCinja 

Other  K^gdn  yi). 
lages. 

4    sers 
gbi. 

Either 

Re.  1,  or 

4  sers 

batter. 

3     sers 

butter. 

2      ser 
ghi. 

Either 
8  anas 

or  2 sers 
butter. 

H  sers 

butter. 

Per  horse  or 
mule  8  anas, 
per    cattle- 
shed  Re.  1, 
per  butter- 
phum  1  ser 
butter. 

Allavioi\     and    diluvlon. 
Method  ol  treating— 


1^6.  The  subject  of  alluvion  and  diluvion 
is  not  of  much  importance  in  the  Haz£i*a 
District. 

The  Indus  floods  do  not  ordinarily  affect  any  of  the  villages  on 
its  banl^s  m  Haz4r&. 

The  Jhelum  river  in  its  course  past  the  west  of  the  district,  and 
}ts  tributary,  the  Kunhkr,  flow  in  deep  rocky  beds,  and  there  are  no 
»lluYi(^l  lands  on  their  banks. 

There  ren^ain  the  Harroh,  DoTx  and  Siran  riveya 

A  small  amonnt  of  alluvion  and  diluvion  occa^nally  occurs  on  the 
Vankaof  the  Harroh  riv^^in  the  Panjkata  villages  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Kh^npur  tract.  Similarly  the  Siran  river  and  its  affluents^ 
the  Mangal  and  the  Ichchar,  occasionally  destroy  some  of  the  irrigated 
lands  on  their  banks  in  the  Mansahra  and  Abbofi-abad  Tahsils  ;  and 
*t  its  junction  with  the  Indus  at  Tarbela  a  heavy  flood  in  the  Siran 
gometimes  injures  a  portion  of  the  land  of  Tarbeia  and  of  the  villager 
t^tween  Kachi  and  Thapla. 
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But  ordinarily  more  important  than  the  cases  that  occur  either  on 
the  Siran  or  the  Harroh  are  the  alluvion  and  diluvion  of  the  Dor  river. 
This  river,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course  from  Rajoia  to  its  junction 
with  the  Siran  at  Thapla,  is.  lined  with  rich  alluvial  lands  irrigated  by 
water-cuts  from  its  bed.  In  the  heavy  autumn  floods  these  lands  are 
occasionally  destroyed,  the  alluvion  deposit  being  swept  away,  and 
leaving  exposed  the  stratum  of  boulders  on  which  it  had  before  rested. 
No  alluvion,,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  ever  occurs ;  but  the  more 
industrious  agriculturists  occasionally  restore  the  destroyed  land  by 
cultivating  crops  of  coarse  ric*e  on  it,  and  by  bringing  small  silt-bearing 
cuts  from  the  river's  bed  on  to  the  land.  But  this  process  of  renovation 
is  a  long  and  uncertain  onev  And,,  thougk  with  care  and  industry,  ii 
ought  not  to  be  so,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  last  25  years 
the  floods  in  the  Dor  have  destroyed  much  more  alluvial  land  than  the 
agriculturists  have  remade  by  reclamation.. 

The  floods  on  these  rivers  ^Iso  not  unfrequently  affect  the  revenue^ 
by  cutting  away  the  channels  which  serve  the  mills  on  their  banks. 

The  rule  in  vogue  in  Hazard  up  to  date,  for  treating  claims  by  or 
against  the  State  on  account  of  alluvion  and  diluvion,  has  been  that 
known  as  the  10  per  cent,  rule,  that  is  to  say,  no  increment  or  decre- 
ment has  been  taken  account  of,  except  where  the  amount  exjceeded  10 
l>er  cent,  of  the  culturable  area. 

In  the  village  administration  papers  the  old  rule  has  been  con- 
tinued with  the  sanction  of  Government,  subject  to  two  slight  altera- 
tions, viz. — (1),  that  increment  and  decrement  relating  to  mills  be  takeit 
up  without  reference  to  the  10  per  cent,  rule  ;  and  (2)  that,  as  regarda 
the  culturable  land,  the  limit  of  the  rule  be  not  10  per  cent,  or  the 
culturable  lands,  but  10  per  cent,  of  the  assessment. 

The  property  in  the  mills  is,  so  to  speak,  an  excrescence  from  the 
ordinary  village  system,  and  I  think  there  would  be  an  unfairness  in^ 
throwing  on  the  land  in  any  case  revenue  .originally  assessed  on  the 
mills. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  entry  in  the-  village  adminis- 
tration papers  on  the  subject : — 

"  When  a  niiill  is  destroyed  by  river  action,  its  revenue  will  be  remitter!,  and  simi- 
larly all  new  mills  will  be  assossedf  to  revenue  at  the  rates  paid  by  other  similar  mills  ii>. 
the  village  or  in  the  vicinity. 

"  When  the  culturable  area  is  increased  by  alluyion  or  othe^  /iver  action  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  ne\v  land,  if  it  were  assessed,  woild  give  a  revenue  equal  to  10  per  cent, 
of  the  jama  now  fixed,  the  new  land  will  be  assessed,  and  the  jama  will  be  increased 
accordingl5\ 

*'  Similarly  if  the  culturable  area  be  decreased  by  diluvion  to  such  an  extent  as^ 
represents  10  per  cent,  of  the  jama  now  fixed,  the  jama  will  be  decreased  proportionately. 

*'  In  both  cases  the  bdch  will  be  amended  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  jama  reach  the  holdings  affected. 

"  For  changes  of  less  extent  than  the  above,  no  increase  or  decrease  of  the  jama  of 
the  whole  village  will  be  allowed. 

^^  But  whenever  any  holding  suffers  diluvion  to  an  extent  which  reprepents  one-tenth 
of  its  revenue  paying  quota,  the  quota  of  the  lands  destroyed  bhall  be  bached  on  the 
■vhole  village. 
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'*  And  snUilarly  if  the  culturable  area  of  any  bolding  is  increased  by  river  action 
to  an  extent  which,  if  assessed  at  cuiTent  bach  rates,  would  increase  its  quota  by  ifiore 
than  one-tenth,  the  holding  may  be  charged  accordingly,  the  rest  of  the  village  beirg 
proportionately  relieved. 

"  In  every  new  bach  consequent  on  alluvion  or  diluvion,  the  principle  of  the  bach 
HOW  made  shall  be  maintained  iis,f  ar  as  possible  ;^  the  new  bach  shall  ordinarily  be 
confined  to  the  redistributicnof  the  amount  of  the  jama. 

"  If  the  Government  in  any  case  grant  a  protective  pattah  to  a  proprietor  on  account 
of  land  recovered  from  a  river  by  special  expenditure  or  exertion  on  his  part,  we  have  no 
objection." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  above  clause 
^vision  has  been  made  to  relieve  individual  sharers  whose  holdings 
have  suffered  by  an  internal  redistribution  of  the  revenue,  even 
though  the  area  of  land  destroyed  may  not  be  as  much  as  would  give 
the  village  a  claim  to  reduction  of  its  assessment,  and  vice  verad  in 
cases  of  alluvion  added  to  a  holding.  The  po\^er  of  Government  to 
gi-ant  protective  pattahs  in  appropriate  cases  is  also  reserved. 

The  small  extent  to  which  the  revenue  Was  affected  by  alluvion 
and  diluvion  under  the  Summary  Settlement  will  be  seen  from  the 
statement  given  in  para.  10  of  this  chapter.  Bu*.  too  much  stress 
should  not  be  laid  on  this.  The  jamas  of  the  Summary  Settlement  in 
the  villages  on  the  Siran  were  very  light,  and  the  villages  on  the  Dor 
were  in  not  a  few  cases  in  the  hands  of  farmers. 

The  alluvial  lands  on  the  Dor  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
have  yet  received.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  agriculturists  could  be 
induced  to  exert  themselves  to  make  proper  embankments  and  spurs 
with  the  large  boulders  of  which  the  bed  is  composed,  much  injury  to 
these  lands  would  be  avoided,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  bed  could  be 
reclaimed  and  again  converted  into  rich  alluvial  land. 

127.     In  conclusion  of  this  chapter  I  will    describe  the  arrange- 

Patwfal  arrangements.        ""A"^?  ^^^  S«  organizatioa  of  the  patwdris  made 
at  this  Settlement. 

Patwdris  were  first  appointed  in  Hazard  in  the  year  1856.  With 
the  object  of  paying  the  patwdris  from  their  circles  so  far  as  possible, 
and  also  because  the  incidence  of  the  revenue  varied  largely,  the 
patwdri  cess  was  fixed  at  varying  rates,  the  extremes  being  3  and  8 
per  cent,  on  the  jama.  But  the  patwaris  never  resided  in  their  circles  ; 
they  were  kept  principally  at  Tahsil  head-quarters  or  at  Haripur,  where 
the  Settlement  Office  was  located  in  1860.  The  ostensible  reason  of 
this  was  at  first  the  necessity  of  training  them;  subsequently  in  1860 
Settlement  operations  were  commenced,  which  have  continued  to  date. 

Nor  were  the  patwaris  paid  by  the  cess  levied  from  their  nominal 
charges  :  the  entire  levy  of  the  cess  was  funded,  and  the  patwdris  were 
graded,  and  each  paid  according  to  his  grade. 

In  fact  no  real  patwari  system  has  hitherto  existed  in  Hazdrd. 
There  has  been  a  patwari  cess,  and  officials  called  patwdris  have  been 
paid  from  it,  and  have  been  nominated  to  distinct  circles,  but  they 
have  not  resided  in  their  circles,  and  have  been  for  the  most  part  only 
Settlement  and  Revenue  clerks  kept  at  the  Tahsfl  or  Settlement 
Office. 
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The  sanctioned  number  of  patw&ris  was  92,  viz.,  54  in  the  Haripiit* 
and  38  in  the  Mani^ahra  Tahsil,  the  total  of  the  patwaris'  fees  levied 
Was  Rs.  9,229,  and  the  average  pay  was  Rs.  8|.  The  rates  of  pay  at 
first  varied  for  Rs.  6  to  8,  and  subs^Uently  from  7  to  10. 

With  the  close  of  the  present  Settlement  operations  we  have  now 
to  introduce  a  real  patwdri  system,  under  which  the  patW^ris  will 
l^eside  in  their  circles,  arid  keep  complete  io  date  the  registration  o^ 
land  tenures,  of  which  the  Settlement  records  are  the  foundation. 

With  this  object  the  Ooverriirient  has  sanctioned  the  following 
fturangements.  The  district  has  been  divided  into  116  patwaris*  cir- 
cles, viz.  : — 
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As  the  incidence  of  the  assessment  in  Hazara  varies  so  much 
according  to  the  mountainous  character  of  a  tract  or  its  vicinity  to  our 
frontier,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  arrange  the  circles  with  due 
regard  to  a  fair  distribution  of  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  each 
patwari  by  the  cess  levied  from  his  village.  For  this  reason  Govern- 
ment directed  that  the  income  of  the  patwdri  cess  should  be  funded, 
and  the  patwdrfs  be  graded  and  be  paid  each  according  to  his  grade. 

The  schedule  of  expenditure  sanctioned  is  as  follows ; — 


4^ 

1 
1 

6 

5z; 

Pay. 

i 

a 

3 

5 

Patwaris,  Ist  grade 
„       2nd  grade 
„       3rd  grade 

30 
36 
60 

116 

16 
12 
10 

180 
144 
120 

6,400 
5,184 
6,000 

Total  patwilm  ,.. 

Aggregate  pay  per 
annum. 

16,684 

Miscellaneous  ex jienses,  such  as  stationery,  printing,  &c.           ... 
Margin  fcr  rewards  and  for  training  candidates  for  patwariships 

1,860 

roi 

Total  inc 

ome  of  f  unc 

iRs. 

... 

19,145 

It  is  hoped  that  the  margin  provided  will  prove  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  The. vacancies  among  the  patwaris 
will  not  be  less  than  6  or  8  per  annum ;  and  if  candidates  under  train- 
ing are  allowed  only  Rs.  5  or  6  per  month  each,  their  training  will  cost 
more  than  half  the  margin  provided.  After  allowing  for  rewards,  a 
small  sum  of  Rs.  100  or  200  per  annum  will  perhaps  accumulate  as  a 
reserve,  out  of  which  exceptional  expenses  can  be  met  when 
they  occur. 

QQ 
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The  sum  allowed  for  stationery  and  printing  will  not  be  found 
more  thfui  sufficient.  A  patw&ri  in  interior  districts  ordinarily  charges 
such  expenses  to  village  malba,  but  there  are  no  village  malba  accounts 
in  Hazdra. 

The  patwdris  have  all  been  thoroughly  trained;  of  the  whole 
number  (116) — 

76  are  natives  of  the  Haz&r&  District. 

29  are  natives  of  the  Kawalpindi  and  Jhelum  Districts. 

6  are  natives  of  the  Qujrat  District. 

5  are  natives  of  other  Districts. 


Chapter  VII. — Assignments  of  Land  Revenue  and  Pensions. 


-,,  ,  1         r  1*     Th©  assignments  of  revenue  held  in 

The  sejerml  classes  of  as-      tt^'  ^  f  five  kinds— 

feignments.  nazara  are  ai  uve  villus— 

Charitable  grants  or  m&fis. 
Grants  for  gardens  and  groves. 
J^rs  and  Political  pensions. 
In&ms  to  headmen  of  villages. 
In&ms  to  village  institutions. 

2.     The  charitable  grants  called  mdfis  are  small  grants  given  by 

,,^    .^  , ,  ,  ,      the  Sikh  rulers,  who  preceded  us,  to  religious 

Charitable  grants  or  ma-       ,  .  •      •      n     tt*    j^  j  j.        t   • 

fig  ®  characters,  prmcipally  Hindus,  and  to  rehgious 

institutions. 

The  principles  on  which  such  grants  should  be  dealt  v^ith  were 
laid  down  in  the  Board  of  Administration's  Circular  No  5  dated  16th 
January  1850,  and  in  the  Financial  Commissioner's  Circular  No.  10 
dated  12th  April  1853. 

Most  of  these  cases  were  reported  by  Major  J.  Abbott  shortly 
after  annexation,  and  orders  were  passed  on  them  by  the  Board  of 
Administration.  But  46  cases  covering  Rs.  404  of  Land  Revenue 
remained  unreported.  These  have  been  reported  during  the  Settlement 
operations  now  closed,  and  orders  have  been  passed  upon  them  by  the 
supreme  authorities  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  after 
annexation  in  the  Circular  above  named. 

The  result  of  the  whole  enquiries  into  this  class  of  cases  is  shown 
in  the  following  statement : — 
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The  importance  of  this  class  of  cases  is  but  small.  The  recipient 
of  these  grants  from  the  Sikh  rulers  of  Hazard  were  in  most  cases  very 
unworthy  objects  of  charity.  But  Government,  on  grounds  of  policy, 
directed  that  the  grants  should  be  respected  for  the  lives  of  the  holdei-g. 
Where  the  grants  were  in  the  nature  of  endowments  of  religious  insti- 
tutions, they  have  generally  been  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the 
institution  for  so  long  as  it  may  be  kept  up.  The  treatment  of  this 
class  of  cases  in  Hazard  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  treatment  of 
eimilar  cases  in  the  rest  of  the  Punjab. 

3.     The  grants  for  gardens  and  groves  have  been  made  by  the 
Revenue    released     on      Settlement  Officer  under  the  authority  contained 
under      in    Financial  Commissioner's    Book   Circular 
No.  I  d^,ted  11th  January  1870.     The   grants 
made  are  as  follows ; — 


account     of    land 
gardens  and  groves, 


Gardens  and 
groves  J  of  wh'wh  the 

Gardens  and 
groves,  of  which 

only  half  tlte 

revenve  hus  been 

released. 

Total  gardens  and 

1 

entire  revenue  has 
been  released. 

groves  favored. 

■ 

Talisfl. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

V 

o 

00 

cc 

1 

^ 

■s 

t  ■ 

§ 

*3 

00 

% 

> 

•s 

i 

a 

^ 

J25 

< 

^ 

^ 

^ 

& 

^ 

< 

s 

i 

A. 

1 

Rs. 

A. 

K 

M 

Rs. 

A. 

K 

M 

Rs. 

Hitripur   ... 

IT 

7 

28 

7 

11 

34 

90 

257 

3 

14 

546 

97 

286 

3 

5 

580 

Abbott-abaa 

4 

9 

13 

2 

12 

26 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9 

13 

2 

12 

26 

Hansahra 

... 

... 

... 

'* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

...■ 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

21 

16 

42 

2 

3 

60 

90 

257 

¥ 

646 

106 

299 

6 

17 

606 

The  gardens  at  Kh^npur  in  the  Haripur  Tahsil  form  the  largest 
item  (Rs.  400 )  in  the  above.  They  are  of  old  standing,  and  their 
produce  is  exceptionally  valuable.  I  have  assessed  them  at  half 
revenue  rates.  Under  Summary  Settlement  they  paid  at  full 
revenue  rates  Rs.  1,000.  The  remaining  cases  are  of  a  petty  character; 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Haripur  town  are  assessed  at  half  revenue 
rates;  in  all  other  cases  the  entire  revenue  has  has  been  remitted. 

4,     The  most  important  class  of  assignments  in  Hazard  are  the 
Jagirs  add  political  pen-    j^girs  and  the  political  pensions.     The  latter 
Bio^^'i  are  in  some  cases  added  to  ji'igu's,  and  in  some 

cases  given  to  leading  men  who  have  no  jagirs. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  j^girs  have  not  been  created  by  the 
British  Government,  but  are  continuations  of  grants  made  by  the  Sikh 
rulers  who  preceded  us.  We  have  made  some  additions  to  these  grants, 
and  we  have  created  some  entirely  new  jagirs.  The  principal  occa- 
sions on  which  these  additions  were  made  were  after  annexation  and 
after  the  cessation  of  the  disturbances  of  1857-58.  The  political 
pensions  are  almost  entirely  our  own  creation.  Allowances  of  this 
sort  were  in  some  cases  made  by  the  Sikh  rulers,  but  ordinarily  they 
preferred  assigning  away  the  revenue  of  a  village  to  making  direct 
cash  grants  from  meir  Treasury.  The  British  Government  in  granting 
new  allowances  on  the  occasions  above  noted  have  in  many  cases 
pi^oceeded  on  the  contrary  principle,  that  is  to  say,  in  preference  to 
creating  new  jdgii's  they  have  given  pensions  payable  from  the 
Treasury. 

In  Appendix  18  of  this  Report  will  be  found  a  list  of  all  the 
allowances  of  this  nature  now  existing  in  Mazdra.  The  following 
abstract  gives  their  total  amount,  and  shows  what  poi*tion  of  them  has 
been  continued  from  Sikh  rule  and  when  the  rest  were  created : — 


(Jdghs  only). 


Grants 

CONTINUED 
FROM 

Sikh  rulb. 

Additions 
hade  to  old 
Sikh  grants. 

New  GRANTS  OF 

British  rule. 

1 

1  Total  BEVENUK 
alienated. 
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j2  ^ 

2  > 
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14 

60 

2  ^ 

d 
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Haripur 

46 

30,647 

2,744 

1,166 

2,804 

28,490 

37,401 

Abbott-abad 

28 

9,769 

2,877 

320 

6 

400 

4,422 

14,630 

17,778 

Mansahra 

28 

19,844 

328 

... 

3 
23 

1,065 

100 

13,266 

21.337 

Total  district  ... 

102 

60,250 

5,949 

1,476 

1,616 

7,326 

56,376 

76,616 
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(Political  Pensions). 


■s 

6 

Annual  valub 

1        OP  PENSIONS. 

Total  pensions. 

Tahefl. 

1 
Granted 

at 
annexa- 
tion. 

Granted 
in  1868- 
o9orsub- 
sequent- 

Held  in  addi- 
ikm  U  jdgirs. 

In  which  the 

?t aiders  hace 

no  jdgir. 

Total 

No.  of 
eases. 

Amount. 

No.  of  .^^„«. 
cases.  ^^"^*- 

pen- 
sion. 

Haripur 

Abbott-abad 

Mansahra 

16 
9 
9 

34 

2,4tt> 
1,176 

1,391 
1,070 
1,300 

6 

6 

1 

835 

1,467 

160 

10 
3 
8 

3,036 

360 

2,31& 

3,871 
2,476 

Total 

4,402 

3,761 

13 

2,462 

21 

5,701 

8,163 

But  I  i^ould  state  that  the  grants  continued  from  Sikh  rule 
were,  prior  to  our  rule,  not  worth  anything  near  their  present  value ; 
they  were  in  some  instances  also  irregularly  enjoyed,  and  part  of  them 
weare  only  granted  in  1846  after  the  rebellion  of  1845-46  had  been  put 
down.   Few  of  the  grants  existed  in  any  defined  shape  before  Sikh  rule. 

5.     One  of  the  most  perplexing  of  questions  connected  with  jagfrs. 
Proportion  of  jagirs^aiie-     IS  Mhfy  period  foi'  whidi  each  j&gir  should  be 
nated  in  perpetuity  or  for    alienated,  whether  for  life,  in  perpetuity,  or  for 
shorter  term.  ^  ,^^^  restricted  term.     The  following  abstract, 

compiled  from  Appendix  18  of  this  Report,,  shows  the  manner  in  which 
this  question  has  been  treated  in  Haz^ra : — 


J^aiR  Revenite. 

PbLrricAL.  Pensions. 

^2 

1 

Tahsfl.  ' 

Beleased  for  li 
present    ho 
only. 

Keleasea  lor 
than  one    lif 
open  to  recon 
ation  at  deat 
present  holdi 
for  term  of  S( 
ment. 

Released    in 
petuity  or  pen 
the    pleasure 
Government, 

^ 

1 
1 

1 

.3 

1.-? 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

as. 

Rsi 

.,  Rs. 

Rs. 

Haripur 

2,026 

741 

34,634 

37,401 

3,068 

803 

3,87 1 

Abbott-abad     .*. 

1,203 

279 

16,296 

17,778 

1,160 

657 

i,8ir 

Mansahra 

2,407 

1,635 

17,295 

21,337 

675 

1,800 

2,475 

Total  district    ... 

5,636 

2,655. 

68,226 

76,516 

4,908- 

^260 

8,163 
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6.    A  special  feature  of  the  j^r  grants  of  Hazdrd  are  the  conditions 
Conditions  of  service  to    on  which  they  are  held.     The  orders  of  grant 

whicli  the  Haz4rd  jagird&rs 
are  liable. 


distinctly  state  in  37  cases  that  the  grant  is 
conditional  on  Military  service  to  be  rendered 
by  the  grantee  whenever  required ;  in  63  cases  the  grants  have  been 
made  "  on  tei^ms  of  service '  without  any  more  definite  specification 
of  the  particular  service  contemplated.  In  Appendix  18  of  this  Report 
will  be  found  noted  against  each  important  jdgir  the  conditions  of 
service  (if  any)  which  were  imposed  when  it  was  granted.  The 
following  abstract,  showing  the  total  jdgirs  and  pensions  granted  on 
condition  of  service,  has  been  compiled  from  the  entries  in  that 
Appendix  : — 


Hbld  on  condition  of      I 

Cases  in  whic\  no 

are  expressly  stated 

in  the  orders 

of  grant. 

Militaty 
Service, 

Sert'i^e 
generally. 

Tbtal  eases. 

Taksil. 

i 

S  ^ 

?> 

o 

1 

H 

1 

|i 

1 

11 

Hatipur 

20 

24,622 

27 

12,940 

23 

3,710 

70 

41,272 

Abbott-abad    ... 

7 

11,612 

18 

6,119 

12 

1,864 

37 

19,696 

Mansabra 

10 

14,320 

18 

7,661 

11 

1,831 

89 

23,812 

Total  district  ... 

37 

60,664 

63 

26,720 

46 

7,406 

146 

84,679 

The  question  of  the  policy  of  exacting  Military  service  from  these 
grantees,  and  the  value  of  the  other  services  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  our  j^rddrs  to  render  to  us,  are  matters  which  do  not  fell  within 
the  scope  of  this  report.  I  will  only  remark  that,  independently  of 
any  express  stipuMtions  in  the  orders  of  grant,  the  histoiy  of  these 
jagir  tenures  in  Hazdrd  (no  less  than  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  the 
Punjab)  has  been  such  that  a  jdgirddr  would  never  think  of  denying 
that  the  fact  of  his  holding  a  j^gir  lays  him  in  a  peculiar  degree  under 
obligations  to  assist  the  Government  actively  whenever  called  on  to 
do  so.  It  was  no  doubt  this  obligation  which  pur  Government  intended 
to  affirm  when  it  granted  these  jdgirs  "  on  terms  of  service."  Of  the 
particular  service  which  can  in  each  case  be  suitably  demanded. 
Government  is  necessarily  the  sole  judge.  And  when  a  grantee  holding 
a  j^gir  on  such  terms  sinks  to  a  position  in  which  he  can  no  longer 
exercise  any  useful  influence  in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
he  becomes  a  defaulter  in  respect  of  the  first  and  most  important 
c(mdition  of  his  tenure,  and  its  further  maintenance  is  at  once  at  the 
mercy  of  Government. 
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Along  with  the  decKne  of  the  vigor  and  influence  of  many  of  these 
jagirddrs  there  is  a  tendency  on  their  part  to  treat  the  conditions  of 
service  attached  to  our  grants  as  matters  of  minor  obligation.  But 
the  officers,  by  whom  these  grants  were  originally  recommended  to 
Government,  relied  on  the  services  which  Government  would  receive 
in  return  for  the  grants  as  the  main  justification  for  their  alienation. 

7.  Several  important  jdgir  cases  have  been  disposed  of  during  the 

Settlement  operations  under  report,  of  which 
Jagir  cases  disposed  of  at    ^j^^    principal    are    the    Tarkheli  j^girs,    the 
this  settlement.  j^^^^.^^  ^  .^.^^  ^^^  ^j^^  Boi  jiigir  (Nos.  1,  91-93, 

and  107  of  Appendix  18).  ,A  great  number  of  doubts  connected  with 
the  jdgirs  have  also  been  cleared  up.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  enumerate  the  greater  part  of  these  matters  in  this  place.  After 
much  trouble  it  is  now  believed  that  ao  doubtful  points  remain 
undecided. 

8.  Except  in  one  or  two  instances  no  title  deeds  or  sanads  had  pre- 

viously  \feen  given.     These   documents   have 
Jagir  sauads.  ^^^  ^^^^^  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  j^gir- 

dars,  showing  for  each  jagir  its  precise  extent  and  amount,  and  the 
term  for  which  and  conditions  on  which  it  has  been  given. 

9.  But  one  very  important  improvement  in  the  administration  of 

these  jagirs,  which  has  been  carried  out  during 
The  question  of  succes-     ^h^    present    Settlement    operations,  deserves 
sion  in  jagiis.  ^^^^  detailed  mention. 

10.  In  the  correspondence  concerning  the  Hazard  jagirs,  which 

took   place   after   annexation,    the    Board    of 
Government's  original  in-     Administration  laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity 
tention  in  this  matter.  ^^  retaining  in  the  hands  of  Government  the 

power  to  regulate  the  succession  to  these  gmnts.  It  was  laid  down  in 
the  first  place  that  they  should  devolve  in  entirety  to  one  heir,  and 
not  be  frittered  away  among  several  heirs,  and  in  the  next  place  that 
Government  should  have  the  power  of  setting  aside  the  eldest  son  or 
other  immediate  heir  of  a  deceased  jagirddr,  and  of  selecting  another 
heir  in  his  place  if  the  eldest  son  or  other  first  heir  should  be  found  to 
be  obviously  incompetent  to  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  the  jagir 
was  originally  granted,  or  devoid  of  merit,  influence  or  loyalty.  That 
it  was  ^e  intention  of  the  Government  thus  to  control  the  succession 
to  nearly  every  j&gir  granted  in  Hazard  was  to  be  inferred  from  the 
correspondence  which  took  place  at  annexation.  But  it  was  not  clearly 
stated  in  every  instance  in  the  orders  of  grant.  Again,  the  orders 
releasing  jagirs  in  perpetuity  were  in  a  number  of  cases  not  passed  tUl 
1859,  when  the  original  correspondence  had  passed  out  of  sight ;  and  it 
was  assumed  in  1859  that  the  conditions  of  succession  imposed  on  the 
perpetuity  grants  made  at  annexation  would  apply,  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  all  other  pierpetuity  grants.  In  fact  it  had  been  laid  down 
in  the  Punjab  Civil  Code  (Part  I,  Section  I,  para.  10)  that  matters  relat- 
ing to  jdgirs  or  other  grants  made  by  Government,  or  to  the  succession 
thereto',  were  excluded  from  the  cognizance  of  the  Civil  Courts. 
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11.  But  in  1867  the  Chief  Court  of  the  l>unjab  (See  their  Book 
The  assertion  by  the  Civil    Circular  No.  XII  dated  10th  April  1867,para.  15) 

Courts  in  1867  of  a  power  to  Asserted  that  disputes  concerning  succession  to 
adjudicate  a  succession  to  j£girs  were  cognizable  by  the  Civil  Courts, 
jdgirs.         ^  ^  Qjj  J  j.j^g^|.  jj^  ^Y^Q  absence  of  express  reservation 

in  the  original  grant,  Government  could  not  interfere  to  control  the 
succession. 

12.  The  Government  were  ccmsequently  placed  in  this  position. 
The  consequent  injuriouB    Wh^n  the  Jdgirs  were  granted  it  was  assumed 

Jesuits*  that  the  nght  of  Government  to  control  the 

succession  in  each  j&gir  according  to  its  own 
view  of  the  policy  most  applicable  to  each  case  was  un(£sputed  and 
beyond  denial  by  the  Civil  Court;  Government  consequently  had  not 
stated  in  the  orders  of  grant  of  each  j6gir  what  was  not  peculiar  to  each 
jdgir,  but  a  rule  of  policy  governing  the  whole.  Suddenly  by  an  altera^ 
tion  of  the  law,  of  which  this  particular  result  was  never  directly  con- 
templated, the  succession  to  these  jdgirs  came  within  the  cognizaace  of 
the  Civil  Courts,  who  would  necessarily  find  it  difficult  to  look  outside 
the  exact  terms  of  the  orders  of  grant.  The  complication  was  all  the 
more  tangled,  because  the  change  in  the  law  took  place  only  14?  yeai-s 
after  some,  and  only  10  years  crfter  others,  of  the  grants  were  created, 
so  that  there  had  been  no  time  for  a  custom  of  succession  to  be 
established. 

13.  It  was  to  prevent  the  complications  and  political  evil  which 
Rules  concerning  succes-    ^^^^^  ^^^^  arisen,  had  such  a  state  of  affairs 

sion  to  jdgirs  made  at  this  been  allowed  to  run  on,  that  the  18th  and  19th 
Settlement  pursuant  to  Nos.    of  the  Hazdri  Settlement  rules  were  enacted. 

s^ttUmeit  Rulesf  ^^^^  ^^®^®  ^?^  provided  that  a  rule  of  succession 
for  each  j6gir  should  be  laid  down  at  this 
Settlement.  It  was  prescribed  that  that  rule  should  be  laid  down  for 
each  j^gir  which  might  appear  best  calculated  to  secure  to  Government 
the  fulfilment  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  originally  granted. 
Accordingly,  pursuant  to  this  enactment,  the  Government  of  the  Punjab 
( Secretary's  No.  1706  dated  22nd  December  1873  )  have  prescribed  the 
following  rules  on  the  subject  :— 

"(1)^  Alljagirs  and  politicat  pensions  released  for  ttiore  than  one  life  or  for  term 
of  Settlement  shall  devolve  integrally  ordinarily  to  the  eldest  son,  or  where  so  prescribed 
in  the  orders  passed  at  this  Settlement,  with  the  lambardar's  office  now  held  by  the 
grantee. 

"  The  succession  shall  not  necessarily  be  maintained  in  the  direct  course,  should 
the  immediate  heir  be  devoid  of  merit,  or  deficient  in  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
character,  influence.  Control  over  his  tribe  or  family,  or  good,  disposition  towards  the 
British  Government, 

"  (2).  In  cases  in  which  it  is  prescribed  that  a  jagir  devolve  with  the  lambardar's 
office  held  by  the  grantee,  the  j&gir  shall  be  resumed  in  the  event  of  that  office  passing 
out  of  the  direct  male  line  of  the  first  British  grantee. 

"  (3).  In  the  case  of  the  following  jagirs  Government  has  reserved  to  itself  the 
option  of  dealing  with  successions  as  prescribed  above  in  Bule  I,  ot  of  dividing  the  ja^r 
among  the  male  issue  of  a  deceased  grantee. " 
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Grantee. 

Geant. 

No. 

Held  for 
life. 

In  per- 
petuity. 

Total 

1 

6 
7 

Kawdb  of  Amb ...        *        «.. 

B&j a  Feroz,  Oakkb ar»  of  Eb&npor     ,. .        •• . 

R^ja  Jah^did,  Gakkbar,  of  Kbinput 

MaHt.    Hasnjdn,    dangbter  of  B&ja  Has8l!i, 
of  Kbinpur     

Do.    Fazljan,  dangbter  of  RAja  Kurb£n 
Ali,  ofKb^pur        •,. 

lUja  Ndr  Mabomed,  Gakkbar,  of  Tamdwa... 

R&ja  Gbulto  Mabomed,  Gakkbar,  of  6bob41 

Total  7  oASEs 

872 
••• 

8,963 
2,678 
1,468 

176 

108 
102 
232 

8,963 
8^460 

1,468 

176 

108 
103 
232 

872 

13,626 

14,498 

The  above  rules  for  the  most  part  assert  verbatim  the  original 
intentions  of  Government,  as  gathered  from  the  jdgit  correspondence 
which  took  place  at  annexation.  They  have  altered  nothing ;  they 
have  only  affirmed  and  put  in  a  simple  form  what  before  had  to  be  col- 
lected with  some  labor  from  the  tangled  correspondence  of  several  years. 

14.  The  only  remaining  doubtful  point  relates  to  the  Tarkheli  jfigirs 
Tbe  BucceBsiou  to  tbe      (No.  I  of  Appendix  18).     In  sectioning  these 

Tarkbeli  jAgirs.  jagi^s  (Secretary  Government  Punjab  No.  359 

dated  19th  May  1870)  the  Government  directed 
that  the  jdgir  title  should  follow  and  devolve  with  the  ownership  of 
the  land  so  long  as  that  ownership  was  not  alienated  outside  the  jdgir- 
ddr's  families.  I  do  not  clearly  understand  whether  the  above  rules 
supersede  the  order  previously  passed  in  the  case  of  the  Tarkheli  jdgirs. 

15.  But,  while  the  Settlement  was  in  progress,  the  question  of  the 

^     ^.      .  .     ^      succession  to  idgirs  has  been  definitely  taken 

Question  of  succession  to  .       /»  ,»       •      •   j*  j.«  r  j.r.     />••    n  •^      _x    i. 

Jdgfrs  removed   from  tbe    out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts  by 

Civil  Courts  by  Act  23  of    Section  4  of  Act  23  of  1871  (The  Pensions  Act), 

^®^^*  and  the  subject  has  therefore  been  restored  to 

the  status  on  which  Government  believed  it  to  stand  when  the  j^igir 

grants  were  made.     At  the  same  time  this  change  does  not  make  wio 

rules  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph  less  useful  or  less  needed. 

The  subject  is  of  such  importance  in  Hazdrd  that  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  its  treatment.  We 
may,  however,  now  hope  that  it  will  not  again  become  involved  in  any 
complication. 
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16.  The  next  class  of  revenue  assignments  is  the  infims  to  village 
Infonfl  to  TiUage   head-    headmen.     It   is  necessary   that  the  origin  of 

men.  these  grants    should  be   clearly  undei'stood. 

Their  origin  and  object.  Major  J.  Abbott,  in  a  letter  concerning  his 
Settlement  proceedings,  dated  30th  September  1847,*  thus  describes 
their  origin.  The  Sikh  system  "  has  been  to  over-assess  the  country, 
and  to  bribe  the  Maliks  to  submission  by  petty  grants  of  ploughs,  mills, 
arable  land,  &c.  These  grants  have  grown  up  to  something  very  con- 
siderable, but  they  do  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  register  of  jdgirs,  as 
many  of  them  were  granted  by  K&rd&rs  who  had  not  sufficient  authority." 

These  indms  in  the  Sikh  revenue  system  were  the  remuneration 
ordinarily  allowed  to  village  headmen  for  their  services ;  they  were 
not  fixed  on  any  scale,  but  were  more  or  less  in  amount  according  to 
the  caprice  of  the  KArddr  or  local  governor,  or  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  administration. 

At  annexation  our  Government  introduced  a  different  and  uniform 
system  under  which  the  village  headmen  were  authorized  to  collect  from 
ihe  village  community,  as  their  remuneration  for  the  duties  of  their  office, 
five  per  cent,  (pachotra)  upon  the  Government  revenue. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  introduce  the  new  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  to  allow  the  former  indms,  was  to  pay  the  headmen 
with  two  hands  at  one  and  the  same  time.  On  these  grounds  the  in^ms 
of  the  village  headmen  were  very  generally  resumed  in  most  of  the 
districts  of  the  Punjab  which  were  brought  under  a  Regular  Settlement 
soon  after  annexation. 

17.  In  Hazard  at  the  Summary  Settlement  the  indms  of  the 
Their  treatment  in  Haz&rii    village  headmen  were  for  the  most  part  allowed 

from  annexation  to  1868.  to  run  on  at  the  same  time  that  the  headmen 
were  authorized  to  levy  the  new  five  per  cent,  lambarddr's  cess.  But  the 
practice  introduced  was  not  uniform.  In  many  cases  the  five  per  cent, 
cess  was  not  imposed,  and  the  headmen  merely  continued  to  enjoy  the 
Sikh  in&m. 

In  1862 — 64  the  Deputy  Commissioners  in  charge  of  the  Settlements 
(Majors  Adams  and  Coxe)  investigated  these  indms,  and  recorded 
recommendations  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  be  resumed  at  the  death  of  the  existing  holders.  But  this 
measure,  along  with  the  other  Settlement  operations  of  that  time,  fell 
through. 

18.  In  1868  I  found  the  subject  in  great  confusion.    Owing  to  the 
Confused  state  of  these     ^^^g^^  character  of  the  Summary  Settlement,  to 

in&ma  in  1868.  the  great  increase  of  cultivation  which  had 

subsequently  taken  place,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  previous  exact 
record,  it  was  easy  for  the  headmen  to  base  exaggerated  claims  on  the 
little  scraps  of  writings  in  which  the  Sikh  Karddrs  had  originally  certified 

*  Pablished  at  page  71  of  the  Punjab  Papers  for  1847— i9  presented  to  Parliament. 
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their  indms.  It  was  equally  easy  for  them  to  fabricate  any  number 
of  these  little  scraps  without  any  chance  of  detection.  In  the  confusion 
there  was,  however,  one  thing  clear,  viz.,  that  the  indms  had  never  been 
attached  to  any  definite  land ;  the  original  writing  stated  that  land 
paying  *  so  much  revenue  had  been  released  to  a  named  Malik  or  village 
headmen,  but  no  land  had  ever  been  marked  off  pursuant  to  the  writ' 
ing ;  in  practice  the  person  favored  either  paid  nothing  on  his  holding, 
or  paid  the  difference  between  the  total  assessment  of  his  holding  and 
the  indm  revenue  named  in  the  scrap  of  writing  which  certified  his 
iudm.  The  indm-holder  was  ordinarily  the  village  headman,  and  there- 
fore the  person  with  most  influence  in  the  village,  and  it  will  conse- 
quently be  readily  understood  that  under  a  rough  and  corrupt  system 
as  the  Sikh  system  was  the  exact  observance  of  the  terms  of  the  in&m 
certificates  was  not  general.  The  most  correct  account  to  be  given  of 
the  system  probably  is  that  the  headmen  took  a  greater  or  less  exempt 
tion  from  revenue  upon  the  strength  of  his  indm  certificate,  according 
as  the  local  Kdrddr  was  weak  or  strong  in  his  revenue  management, 
or  according  as  the  value  of  the  headman  s  services  was  greater  or  less, 

The  corrupt  system  of  the  Sikhs  was  succeeded  by  our  light  assess- 
ment; bringing  in  its  train  a  great  increase  in  the  cultivated  area. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  record  of  holdings, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  items  named  in  the  headmen's 
indni  certificates  shortly  acquired  a  new  elasticity. 

Another  source  of  evil  in  connection  with  the  system  was  this. 
So  long  as  the  Sikh  Government  lasted,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  governor  or  Kdrdd,r  to  give  what  indms  he  liked,  and  to  resume 
what  he  liked.  In  both  cases  his  action  was  prompted  frequently 
enough  by  corrupt  motives,  but  at  any  rate  there  was  some  system 
in  what  he  did  ;  and  as  soon  as  an  indm  sei'ved  no  purpose,  good  or 
evil,  it  was  resumed.  But  from  1847  to  1872  the  indms  all  ran  on 
unaltered  ;  in  the  common  neglect  of  the  whole  system,  indms,  for 
which  no  honest  justification  had  ever  existed,  survived  along  with 
sound  ones  ;  a  good  man  who  had  originally  well  earned  his  indn^ 
died,  and  his  son  stepped  into  its  enjoyment  as  a  matter  of  course, 
whether  he  possessed  his  father's  qualifications  or  not }  other  men  ceased 
to  have  any  share  in  the  village  management,  and  yet  retained  the  indms 
which  they  had  received  solely  as  the  remuneration  of  that  oflSce ; 
while  new  men  sprang  up  in  many  villages,  who  served  us  in  the 
village  management  right  well,  but  looked  in  vain  for  any  reward  in 
the  shape  of  the  in$njs  which  had  hitherto  been  obtainable  fpr  such 
servipes, 

The  explanation  of  the  neglect  with  which  this  important  subject 
was  thus  treated  is  the  same  as  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  Haz&r& 
Settlement.  The  2nd  Summary  Settlement  of  1852  was  made  for  five 
years  only ;  when  it  expired  in  1857,  the  events  of  that  year  made  any 
action  impossible  ;  the  action  commenced  in  1860  was  not  adequately 
■III'  ■  -  -     ■      -  '  .1        ■  .1 

♦  The  same  custom  obtained  in  Peshawar.— F.  B.  Pollock. 
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sustained  ;  and,  after  dragging  itself  on  under  difficulties  to  the  year 
1865,  ceased  altogether  to  be  renewed  in  1868  in  the  operations,  of  which 
the  completion  is  now  reported. 

19.  After  a  full  enquiry  and  some  considerable  correspondence,  the 
BeBult    of     Settlement    headmen's  indms  have  been  divided  into   two 

inveBtigation  ;  these  inams  classes — ^indms  maintained  for  the  life  of  the 
divided  iuto  two  classeB.       present  holders,  and  permanent   (  mustakil  ) 

inAms. 

20.  There  is  one  feature  common  to  both.    These  in&ms  have 

been  continued  in  the  shape  of  stated  sums,  the 
iototXhd'jJ^  *  '    amount  of  which  is  deducted  from  the  total 

revenue  assessed  on  the  indmddr  s  proprietary 
holding ;  for  instance,  in  a  case  in  which  a  man  holds  an  indm  of  Rs.  10 
per  annum,  and  his  proprietary  holding  is  assessed  at  Rs.  50 
per  annum,  the  in&m  is  not  attached  to  any  definite  lands  in  that 
Holding,  but  is  taken  by  the  indmddr  as  a  reductionjon  the  revenue  of 
his  total  holding,  that  is  to  say,  he  will  pay  (50,  less  Indm  10)  net 
Rs.  40.  This  system  was  adopted  on  several  grounds.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  found  to  be  that  hitherto  generally  followed  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  the  next  place  no  definite  lands 
had  yet  in  any  instances  been  assigned  to  the  indm-holders,  and  to 
have  done  so  now  would  have  raised  many  difficulties.  And  lastly, 
while  under  the  system  adopted  the  indm  is  in  fact  none  the  less  an 
assignment  of  the  revenue  due  on  a  certain  area  of  land,  the  record 
and  maintenance  of  the  indm  is  a  much  simpler  matter  when  expressed 
in  a  deduction  from  the  village  revenue  than  when  it  is  attached  to- 
specific  fields.  The  in&m-holder  may  or  may  not  own  land  in  the 
village  chargeable  with  revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  in&m  ;  if 
he  does  not,  there  arises  the  question — "whose  lands  are  to  be  assigned 
to  him  in  indm  ? "  and  this  is  a  question  that  would  be  a  fruitful  source 
4){  strife,  and  would  make  our  inams  and  their  holdera  unpopular  in 
the  communities  concerned.  Or  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  indm 
revenue  covers  only  a  part  of  a  headman's  proprietary  holding,  we 
might,  it  is  true,  mark  off  certain  fields,  and  say  these  are  the  inam 
lands ;  but  when  the  in&m-holder  dies,  and  the  proprietary  holding  is 
divided  among  his  sons,  the  division  of  the  proprietary  interest  must 
be  a  fair  one,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  revenue  of 
some  fields  is  paid  to  the  State  and  of  others  is  assigned  in  indm  ;  in 
nine  cases  out  of  10  the  ownership  of  some  of  the  indm  lands  would 
jgo  to  other  sons  than  the  one  who  succeeded  to  the  indm,  and  the 
successor  to  the  indm  would  in  such  cases  have  some  difficulty  in 
realizing  the  revenue  of  the  inam  fields  from  the  brothers  who  held 
them  in  proprietary  title.  By  not  attaching  the  indm  to  any  definite 
fields,  but  making  it  a  stated  deduction,  which  the  person,  who  for  the 
iime  being  holds  the  indm,  is  entitled  to  claim  in  the  revenue  accounts 
x)f  the  village,  all  such  complications  are  avoided.  For  these  reasons 
it  was  thought  preferable  to  adopt  generally  the  system  which  already 
prevailed  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  uiider  which  the  in&ms  were 
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expressed  in  a  stated  amount  of  revenue,  for  which  the  infimdfirs  took 
credit  in  the  village  collections. 

It  is  only  necessary,  further,  to  add  that  care  has  been  taken  that 
the  indm  thus  expressed  in  a  stated  sum  of  revenue  correctly  repre- 
sented the  remission  to  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  original  grant, 
the  indmd^r  was,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  fairly  entitled,  or 
which  he  had  actually  enjoyed  to  date.  And  if  the  system  is  continued 
at  future  Settlements,  it  will  be  necessary,  so  far  as  the  inims  are 
"maintained,  and  unless  reasons  are  given  for  a  contrary  course,  to  vary 
their  amount  in  proportion  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  revenue.  If  the 
revenue  were  again  raised,  and  the  indms  were  not  raised,  propor- 
tionately, this  would  of  course  be  tantamount  to  a  reduction  of  the 
indm  and  vice  versd,  in  cases  in  which  the  revenue  of  a  village  is  reduced. 

21.  As  before  said,  the  indms  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  of 

T«x«,- w,-;^*«;«^^  *^«+i»^    which  those  of  one  class  have  been  maintained 
Inami  maintained  for  the     i»      ,i_     i./»        a   .-i       i    tj  i  j        mi    i 

life  of  tht  holders  only.  tor  the  liie  01  the  holders  only,  and  will  bo 

resumed  at  their  death.     These  are  the  in&ms 

for  the  maintenance  of  which  no  adequate  justification  now  exists. 

They  are  302  in  number,  and  their  aggregate   amount  is   Rs,  1,850 

per  annum.     (For  details  see  Appendix  19). 

22.  The  other  class  of  inams  to  headmen  are  those  which  have 

^  .  .  . been  maintained  or  newly  granted  for  the  term 

Permanent  mams,  i?  d  xxi  a      m-L  x  •  •  ». 

of  Settlement.    They  are  open  to  revision  at 

the  next  Settlement,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  gi*eater  number  will 
be  continued  permanently.  The  principal  reason  for  maintaining  these 
indms  is  that  while  it  is  necessary  to  allow  to  all  lambardars  a  fixed 
remuneration  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  collections,  it  is  desirable  to 
reward  specially  the  more  deserving,  influential,  and  useful  members  of 
their  class.  This  end  is  attained  by  giving  indms  to  such  men  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  per  cent,  cess  ordinarUy  allowed  to  lambarddrs. 

The  only  objection  to  the  system  is  the  tendency  there  always  is 
to  allow  men  to  succeed  to  these  indms,  and  to  continue  to  hold  them 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  specially  deserving,  influential  or  useful. 
I  am  no  advocate  for  hastily  depriving  a  lambarddr's  family  of  its  indm, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  influence  of  a  headman  commonly  descends 
to  his  son.  But  with  these  reservations  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
when  indms  cease  to  be  regarded  as  the  distinction  due  to  specially 
deserving  headmen,  they  are  mere  waste  of  revenue.  The  neglect  of 
the  indm  system  for  20  odd  years  under  the  Summary  Settlement 
distinctly  tended  to  this  result ;  and  the  liberality  with  which  we 
have  continued  indms  in  the  Hazdrd  District  will  prove  to  be  thrown 
away  unless  the  conditions  of  their  tenure  are  adequately  maintained. 

28.    The  23rd  of  the  Hazdrd  Settlement  rules  directed   that  in 

Rules  reffulatin     aooes-    ^^S^^^  *^  ^^^  indms  sanctioned  for  the  term 

iion^to  intos.^  "*^  ^^   *"'    of  Settlement,  rules  should  be  made  to  regulate 

the  succession  to  them  in  cases  in  which  the 

holder  may  die  during  the  currency  of  Ihe  Settlement. 
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Accordingly  the  Punjab  Government  ^Secretary's  No.  926  dated 
18th  JiUy  1873)  have  sanctioned  the  following  rules  on  the  subject : — 

**  I.  The  lambard&r'f  in&ms  are  cash  aUowancee  deducted  from  the  jamas,  and 
granted  ordinarily  to  lambarddrs  only,  in  addition  to  the  five  percent,  lambardiri 
0688,  on  the  ground  of  the  into-holder*B  special  influence,  distinction  or  local  responai- 
bilitiee. 

**  n.  At  the  death  of  a  lambardAr  enjoying  an  infim,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  may 
continue  the  in&m  to  the  person  who  succeeds  to  the  deceased's  lambard^i. 

**  III.  When  a  lambard£rwho  hold  an  indm  yaoates,  or  is  dismissed  from  hfs  lambar- 
dftrship  under  the  rules  applicable  to  that  office,  the  inim  shall  be  resumed. 

*'  IV.  When  a  punitiye  police  post  is  quartered  on  a  yillagOi  or  when  a  yillage  corn- 
munity  is  fined  under  the  frontier  rules  for  suppression  of  eyidence,  or  for  collusion  with 
criminals  or  for  harbouring  them,  aU  in^ms  held  by  the  lambard&rs  of  the  yillage  may  be 
attached,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  be  reported  to  the  Commission  er.  In  such  cases, 
unless  the  lambard^rs  holding  inims  haye  exerted  themselyes  actively  and  heartily  on 
the  side  of  the  district  administration,  the  Commissioner  may  temporarily  sequestrate 
their  indms.  If  the  Commissioner  considers  that  the  circumstances  of  any  case  require 
that  the  lambardiir's  in^s  should  be  resumed,  he  shall  report  the  case  to  the  Financial 
Commissioner. 

**  V.  If  at  the  death  of  a  lambard^  holding  an  Inim  it  is  desired  to  transfer  his  In&m 
to  another  lambard&r  other  than  his  successor  in  office  ;  or 

if  at  the  death  of  such  a  lambard^  it  is  proposed  to  resume  his  Inim ;  or 

If  it  is  proposed  to  resume  a  Iambardilr*B  inim  for  misconduct  or  crime,  which  doea 
not  inyolye  nie  dismissal  from  his  lambad&rship  ;  or 

if  it  is  proposed  to  grant  to  a  lambard&r  an  inim  that  has  lapsed  or  been  resumed 
from  another  lambard&r  under  any  of  the  aboye  rules,  the  case  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Financial  Commissioner. 

«*  VI.  In  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  lambardiri  inims  are  held  by  persons  who 
are  not  lambardfers,  at  the  decease  of  the  indm-holder  the  indm  may  be  continued  by 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  integrally  to  the  deceased's  eldest  son,  or,  for  sufficient  reason, 
to  such  other  male  member  of  the  family  as  may  be  best  qualified. 

**  Such  in&m'^  are  maintained  on  condition  of  the  inim-holders  rendering  such  service 
in  the  yillage  management  and  district  administration  as  the  Deputy  Commissioner  may 
direct.  They  will  1^  liable  to  attachment,  sequestration,  resumption  and  transfer  under 
the  same  rules  as  above  laid  down  for  similar  indms  held  by  lambardirs. 

"  VII.  Nothing  in  the  above  rules  shall  be  held  to  confirm  these  indms  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  currency  of  the  new  Settlement ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  the 
tenure  of  every  such  inam  wHl  be  open  to  revision  at  the  pleasure  of  Qovemment.  '* 

24.  The  in&ms  upheld  permanently  vary  in  size  from  Rs.  8  to  50 ; 
Average  size  of  the  per.    further  details  of  their  average  amount  will  be 

manent  indms.  found  in  Memo.  A  attached  to  Appendix  19  of 

this  Report.    Thirty  indms   exceed   Rs.   60  in  amount ;  a  detail  of 
the  holders  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  same  place. 

25.  In  Memo.  B,  attached  to  the  same  Appendix,  will  be  found 
In&ms  restimed  and  new    details  of  the  indms  resumed  and  reduced  in 

grants.  amount,  as  also  of  new  grants  and  of  old 

in&ms  increased  in  amount. 
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The  figures  are  as  follows : — 


JReiumptiom, 

J^ew  grants. 

Wholly 
resumed. 

Reduced 

in 
amountr 

Total 
Us. 

New 
granitr 

Old  grants 
increased 

in 
amount. 

Total 
Rs, 

Net  increase 
Rs. 

Cases  No. 

Kevcnue  Rs.... 

418 
2,746 

Xg4 
T86 

3,532 

221 
4,178 

261 
1.872 

••• 

e,050 

2,518? 

The  indms  wholly  resumed  can  be  dassified  as  follows  : 


No.  of 
case. 

■i=^ ; ?a. 

Revenue . 

Resumed  in  the  Boi  j&g{r 

Resumed  in  the  Kon^  j£gir 

Resumed  in  the  interests  of  other  ]  agir^ars 

Resumed  on  the  death  of  the  holders 

Resumed  on  other  ground* 

157 
18 
2^ 
52 

162 

B.      A.        P^ 
635      10      0 
100       6      a 
28^        0      0 
467        0      0 
1,264     8      0 

Total 

418 

2,746     7      O 

The  resumptions  in  the  Boi  and  Konsh  jdgira  are  due  mainly  ta 
the  substitution  of  the  usual  five  per  cent,  cess  for  the  old  system,  under 
which  the  headmen  were  paid  by  inams,  and  partly  to  abuses  of  the 
in&m  system.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  many  of  the  other  cases 
resumed  in  the  interests  of  jdgirdars.  The  other  resumptions  have 
been  reduced  to  the  smallest  limits,  consistent  with  the  cessation  of  the 
anomalies  and  abuses  which  were  found  to  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  grants  have  been  given  liberally.  Whereas 
the  total  resumptions  aggregate  Rs.  3,532,  the  new  grants  aggregate 
Rs.  6,050,  being  Rs.  2,518  in  excess  of  the  resumptions.  But  Rs.  600 
should  be  deducted  from  this  sum,  being  the  amount  of  two  indms 
given  in  Tarbela  in  lieu  of  a  life  j%ir  and  pension  which  lapsed 
in  1872. 
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fi6.     The  total  indms  to  Headmen  of  villages  under  the  expired 
total  iniims  to  headmen,     and  new  Settlements  thus  compare  : — 


Amount  alienate 
in  iaktn. 

Ter  cent,  of 

total 
assessment. 

tinder  expired  Settlement. . . 
Under  new  Settlenaent 

11,521 
13,982 

6 
4-5 

In  the  Settlements  of  the  adjoining  districts  tlie  percentage  of  th€( 
Land  Revenue  thus  alienated  was — 


In  the  Rawalpindi  District , 
In  the  Jhelum  District 


li  percent. 
2\  per  cent. 


27.    It  remains   to   describe    the   itidms   to  village  institutions. 
Inams   to  village  institu-     Under  the  Sutnmary  Settlement  ii\  682  out  of 
^JoiiS'  883  villages  Major  Abbott  allowed  small  deduc- 

tions from  the  revenue  assessment,  generally  of  one  or  two  rupees 
or  occasionally  more,  in  favor  of  any  religious  institutions,  such  as 
mosques  or  old  shrines  (  zidrats  )  existing  in  the  village.  They  aggre- 
gated in  the  whole  district  Rs.  1,899.  These  deductions  were  allowed 
upon  the  representation  of  the  headmen  that  small  fields  chargeable 
with  these  amounts  of  revenue  were  assigned  by  the  village  for  the 
support  of  these  institutions  firee  of  rent.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  remission  thus  allowed  reached  in  some  rough  way  the  institutions 
for  which  it  was  intended.  After  investigation  oi  these  cases  it  wasi 
decided  to  continue  the  majority  of  these  remissions,  wherever  it  could 
be  shown  that  definite  lands  were  in  fact  assigned  to  these  village 
institutions  chargeable  with  revenue  equal  to  that  remitted  in  their 
name.  But  at  this  point  difficulties  arose  ;  the  servants  of  the  Masjids 
who  held  land  declined  to  allow  their  land  to  be  recorded  as  a 
grant  to  the  Masjid,  apprehending  ( and  reas(>nably  so  I  think )  that 
ttieir  own  title  to  the  land  would  be  thereby  placed  in  jeopardy ; 
and  owing  to  the  general  absence  of  cultivated  common  land  free  of 
occupancy  claims,  the  proprietors  were  unable  to  assign  other  lands, 
or  indiflferent  on  the  subject,  so  they  declined  the  continuance  of  these 
assignments.  I  do  not  think  the  result  is  to  be  regretted,  although  it  was 
not  intended  by  us.  It  is  best  that  the  people  should  arrange  for  the  sup- 
port of  these  religious  institutions  themselves  if  they  are  willing  to  do  so, 
and  even  such  a  simple  matter  as  releasing  the  revenue  of  the  petty 
lands  held  by  the  masjids  13  apt  to  result  in  litigation  concerning 
them,  and  thus  against  our  own  wishes  to  present  our  Government  to 
the  people  as  interfering  in  the  maiiagement  of  their  masjids.  Perhaps 
it  was  partly  the  petty  amount  of  these  grants  that  made  the  village 

ss 
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Communities  indifierent  to  their  continuance.  And  another  principal 
reason  for  the  result  is  perhaps  this :  thatr-a  number  of  new  masjids 
had  sprung  up  in  several  villages  ]  and  of  coilr^e  thd  more  masjids  there 
Were,  the  more  jealousy  there  Would  be  about  the  division  of  the  inam 
among  them,  and  the  greater  difficulty  in  assigning  definite  land  in 
proportion  to  the  indm,  so  that  on  the  whole  I  have  no  doubt  the 
people  were  wise  in  declining  our  gift  and  prefering  to  manage  their 
masjids  unaided  by  us.  In  a  country  like  Hazard,  where  nearly  all 
the  culturable  land  is  cultivated  and  encumbered  with  occupancy  claims, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrange  a  matter  of  this  sort  as  it  is  where  there 
is  much  culturable  land  uncultivated. 

Out  of  the  aggregate  sum  thus  resigned,  the  opportunity  has  been 
taken  to  make  small  allowances  to  several  of  the  principal  religious 
institutions  of  the  district  which  had  hitherto  possessed  none ;  these 
inams  are  given  in  the  name  of  the  manager  for  the  time  being ;  their 
continuance  is  conditional  on  the  pleasure  of  Government,  and  they 
aie  open  to  revision  at  the  next  Settlement.  The  grautitig  of  such 
allowances  furnishes  the  managers  of  these  institutions  with  a  motive 
for  preventing  disorderly  conduct  among  the  persons  who  resort  to 
them,,  and  are  so  far  likely  to  prove  valuable  to  us;  The  institutioBS 
favored  are—* 


Tahsfl. 

Village. 

Institutions. 

Amount 

of 

in^m. 

Remarks. 

D4ri 

Ziarat  Shah  8her  Mahomed 
Ghdzi 

40 

Kazi^n 

Ziaiat  Wiin  Abddl  Wahdb ... 

40 

Hafipur        .«<  • 

Mdnakr&i 

Ziflrat  Sakhi  Habib 

20 

Ali  Kh^n       ... 

Well  of  Niamatiwdla 

20 

Maksdd 

Zi^atMaksUd 

40 

Vijian  Kumhar 

Tank 

5 

Abbott-abad  ...  1 

Dhamtaiir 
JaUlpura 

Takia  Dhamtaur  (Ilaji  Shah 

Jamal  Ghazi  ) 
Zidrat  Maugal 

25 
15 

Haueahra     ... 

GuUiBdgh    .., 
Bilakot 

ZUrat  Dfwitn  Itaja  Bdba    ... 
Ziarat  Bdla  Pir 

40 
30 

Jar«d 

Ziarat  Mohandri 

15 

■ " 

Total  Rs. 

290 
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Sum  total  of  rerenue         28.     The  following  statement  shows  the  total 
Msiijnmeotfl  in  Hazari.  of  all  classes  of  revenue  assignment  in  Hazara : — 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

« 

6 

7 

Number  of  villaobs. 

Area. 

Jama. 

In  whole  or  par^. 

1 

1 

1 

-a 

1 

Rs.  A.  P. 

Whole  village    

98 

32,908 

1,00.691 

1,33,699 

30,110  0  9 

g 

Share  in  village 

8 

1,5^8 

7.658 

9,126 

1,847  0  9 

1 

Plots 

Total 

HO 

66^ 

163 

722 

i 

1,260  p  0 

246 

36,046 

1,08;402 

1,43,447 

33,207  0  9 

g 

Whole  village    

72 

28,041 

78,498 

1,06,639 

14,791  0  0 

? 

Share  in  village 

9 

1,046 

3,807 

4,853 

866  6  9 

2 

Plots        

171 

39 

9 

48 

86  0  9 

Total 

252 

29,126 

82,314 

1,11,440 

15,741  5  9 

i 

Whole  village    

27 

38,976 

79,748 

1,18,724 

16,986  0  9 

Share  in  village 

3 

2,116 

l,2$,i90 

1,28,606 

997  0  0 

5 

?9 

Plots        

Total 

99 

44 

21 

65 

32  0  0 
18,065  0  9 

129 

41,136 

2,06,269 

2,47,396 

Whole  village    

197 

99,925 

2,58,937 

3,58,862 

61,887  0  0 

Share  in  village 

2C 

4,730 

1,37,865 

1,42,685 

3,709  6  0 

4  • 

1 

Plots        

410 

652 

163 

836 

1.417  0  0 

Total 

627 

1,06,307 

3,96,975 

6,02,282 

67,013  6  0 

[Pensions,  aggregating  Bs,  8,168,  as  per 
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8  1   9    1  10  1    n 

12 

13 

U                i6 

16 

AeD  ASalONMENTB  IN  CASH  OUT  OF 

Total  assigned  revenue. 

^ 

THE  GROSS  ASSSSSMENT. 

■4^ 

s 

1 

fe  c^ 

1 

i 

•SS.'S 

s 

"    0  -H 

1 

ne  life 
ement. 
ration  a 

C5 

w:3  <u 

3 

C  "t*  'O 

t$ 

m 

18 

1 

o«sg 

6 

i    'J 

4 

1 

H 

G 

1 

i 

1 

1       ^eS   5 

Rs,  A.  P. 

R3    A.  P. 

Rs.    A.P. 

Rs.   A.P. 

Rs. 

A.P. 

116 

738 

858   0  0 

29,774  0  0 

836 

353   0  0|30,963 

00 

2,085 

... 

... 

28 

28   0  0 

1,847  0  0 

28 

... 

1,875 

00 

151 

4,226 

61    0  0 

^^57 

9,543   0  0 

2,170  0  0 

6,743 

2,880  0  o|lO,793 

00 

38 

4,340 

^10  0 

a,Q23 

10,424    0  0 

33,791  0  0 

6,607 

3,233  0  043,631 

0  0 

2,274 

>■■ 

••« 

149 

149   0  0 

14,0i52  0  Q 

344 

644   0  014,940 

0  0 

815 

... 

67 

67   0  0 

663  5  0 

45 

224   0  0 

932 

5  0 

1,954 

5712  0 

3,618 

5,629  12  0 
5,846  12  0 

1,422  0  0 

2,779 

1,513  12  0  5,714  12  0 

... 

1,954 

6712  0 

3,834 

16,137  5  0 

3,168 

2,28112  021,587 

1  0 

815 

534 

534   0  0 

14,611  0  0 

1,397 

1,512   0  017,520  0  0 

106 

... 

... 

... 

972  0  0 

... 

25   0  0 

997 

00 

... 

2,742 
2,742 

32   8  0 

3,841 

6,615   8  0 

1,218  0  0 

3,734 

1,746   8  0  6,697 

8  0 

... 

32   8  0 

f375 

7,149  8  0 

16,801  0  0 

5,131 

3,282   8  025,214 

8  0 

105 

115 

.•• 

1,421 

1,636   0  0 

58,437  0  0 

2,577 

2,409   0  0'63,423 

0  0 

3,005 

... 

... 

9A 

96   0  0 

8,482  5  0 

73 

249   0  0!  3,804 

5  0 

151 

8,930 

151  4  0 

12,716 

21,873   4  p 

4,810  0  0 

12,266 

6,1.39    4  0 

23,205 

4  0 

33 

9,036 

151  4  0 

14,232 

23,419  4  0 

66,729  6  0 

14,906 

8,797    4  0 

90,432 

9  0 

3,194 

para.  6  aboTe,  910  not  included  in  thig  return.] 
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Comparing  this  statement  with  that  given  at  para.  103  of  chapter 
VI  of  this  Report,  it  appears  that,  not  including  the  pensions  paid  direct 
from  the  Treasury,  Government  hfis  assigned  away  to  the  leading  men. 
of  the  district  29*3  per  cent,  of  the  I^a^d  Revenue,  viz, : — 

In  perpetuity     .,.  21*6  per  cent,  f  One  per  cent,  being  paid  back 
For  shorter  terms     7*7     dittQ    \   ^  nazarana. 

*  In  the  adjoining  district  of  Rawalpindi  Government  has  alienated 
in  this  way  about  8  per  cent,  of  its  Land  Revenue,  of  which  a, 
fourth  is  in  perpetuity  ;  in  Jhelum  about  5  per  cent. ;  in  Peshawar  10  per 
cent. ;  and  in  the  Derajat  Division  11  per  cent,  of  which  one-sixth  only 
is  in  perpetuity. 

In  Hazdra  we  have  sown  these  grants  more  liberally  than  we 
have  anywhere  else. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— Customs  affecting  the  devolution  and  tbans- 
•  fer  of  private    rights   in   the   soil,   and   relating   to 
irrigation. 

1.     From  the  first  commencement  of  our  rule  in  the  Punjab  it  has 

The  Government  policy     ^^^^  ^^^  consistent  poUcy  of  our  administration 

to  maintain  t^e  customs  of    to    support  the  pve^existing    customs    of  the 

the  people.   The  provisions    people,   SO  far   as   they   are   not    contrary    to 

of  the  law  on  the  subject,     j^g^i^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  g^^  conscience. 

In  the  principles  of  Punjab  Civil  Law,  circulated  for  the  guidance 
of  Judicial  officers  shortly  after  aunes^ation,  this  principle  was  clearly 
laid  down,  and  it  has  been  embodied  and  reasserted  in  the  5th  Section 
of  the  Punjab  Laws  Act. 

The  old  Settlement  Regulations  of  the  North-West  Provinces, 
kept  the  same  object  in  view,  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  their 
spirit  that  the  Punjab  Settlements  were  made.  And  when  Act  S3  of 
1871  took  the  place  of  these  Regulations  in  the  Punjab,  Section  13 
of  the  new  Act  distinctly  provided  that  the  Settlement  record  should 
contain  a  statement  of  the  relations  of  the  proprietors  with  each, 
other. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  the  administration  paper  of  each  village.' 
In  the  rules  issued  by  the  Local  Government  under  Act  33  of  1871' 
it  is  provided  ( Chapter  III,  34  )  that  "  where  the  customs  regulating 
particular  relations  are  common  to  the  whole  of  a  tribe,  or  to  a 
group  of  villages,  they  may  be  collected  into  tribal  or  il^kaw^r 
statements  of  customs,  and  in  regard  to    such  customs  it  will   b^ 

*  See  paras.  24  and  275  of  Settlement  Report,  Rawalpindi  District,  para.  222  of 
Jhelum  SetUement  Report,  and  Statements  I  and  XII  appended  to  Revenue  Report 
ior  1872-73. 
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isufiicient  to  give  a  reference  in  the  administration  paper  to  such 
statement  of  customs  with  an  acknowledgment "  that  the  custom  of 
the  village  is  there  correctly  stated. 

Further,  the  10th  of  the  Hazdr^  Settlemeht  Rules  of  1870  directed 
the  Settlement  OflBcer  to  "  asCei'tain  for  each  tract,  tribe,  or  village 
( as  may  be  most  cenvenient )  the  customs  that  reflate  the  devolu*^ 
lion  of  all  rights  iti  the  soil,  other  than  assignments  of  Land 
Revenue."  This  rule  also  contained  a  provision  under  which  the 
Settlement  Officer  Was  able  to  declare  what  the  custom  should  be  fot 
the  future  in  cases  in  which  the  custom  of  past  years  could  not  be 
clearly  ascertained,  but  no  use  has  been  made  of  this  provision. 

2.     In    accordance   with   the  above   rules  and    enactments  the 
List  of  tribal  statements    following  tribal   statements   of  customs  have 


of  castoms  prepared. 


been  drawn  up  at  this  Settlement  i — 


Limits  within  which  each  statement  of  customs 

PU!NCtPAt>t,V  APPLIES. 

j  So.  of  estates 

1      affected. 

tribes  regarding  whose 
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customs  tribal  statements 
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K 

have  been  drawn  up. 
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13 

16 

larkhelis  (a  branch   of 

the  Utmanz&i). 

Kharf,  Gandgar 

83 
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Haripnr,  JAgal,  Kandi  Kahl 
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N4r4,  Boi 
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54 

Dhtltnds 

Bakot,  Danna,  Boi 

4 

74 
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Kandi  Kahl,  Kot  Najilmlla,  Jagal,  KhAlsa, 
Nara,  Danna*  Shingri,  Mansahra,  8hinki&ri, 

Kigim. 

63 

23 
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Awans 

fearai  Silih,  M4nakr4i,   Sarlpur,  Kot  Naji- 
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87 
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Jad&ns 

Mangal  Ndra. 

22 

75 

Tanaohs 

Bodllak,    Kulai,    Shingri,   Kachi,  Babarhan, 
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58 

97 
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6w&thi8,    excepting    the 

Most  of  the  Mansahra  I'ahsil 

2 

1 
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Agror  ilaka. 

Salads  of  Kdgan 

Kdgin 

6 

Other  Saiads 

Khalsa,  Jdgal,  Kftndl  Kabl,  Khanpur  fiadnak, 
Shingri,  Kajoia,  Dhamtaur,  Mangal,  Nawa- 
Shahr,  Nara,  Danna,  Boi,  Mansahra,  Bhair- 

kund,  Konsh* 

68 

76 

6.1 

Agror  ilaka 

Agror 

1 

Malliirs 

Hindiis  who  hold  land  ... 

Jagal,  Kot  NaiibuUa,  Kandi  Kahl,  Shingri, 
Jagal,  Kot  Naiibdlla,  N&ra,  Danna, 

30 

28 

4 

31 
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Menials  who  hold  land  ... 

Miscellaneous  villages 

62 

29 
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5.  Before  reviewiiig  the  donftents  of  these  Ti-ibal  Statements,  I 
The  maimer  in  which  and     wish  to  make  a  short  explanation  concerning 

principles  on  which  they  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  compiled, 
have  been  prepared.  Their  preparation  was  entrusted  to  the  Extra 

Assistant  Settlement  Officer,  by  whom  they  were  drawn  up  for  the  most 
part  during  the  year  1873-74;  He  received  from  ine  instructions  as 
to  the  subjects  which  were  to  be  included  in  the  statements,  and  con- 
cerning the  system  on  which  they  were  to  be  compiled;  Thef  definition 
of  a  custom  was  taken  to  be  that  now  embodied  m  the  36th  of  the 
Local  Government's  rules  for  the  compilation  of  the  Settlement  record 
(Ch :  III,  36  of  rule^  under  Act  33  of  i871) ;  v'iz;,  that  "  nothing  can  be 
called  a  custom  which  is  not  acted  on,  or  which  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
a  rule  habitually  appplied  by  the  persons  amongst  whom  the  custom  is 
said  to  prevail  whenever  the  occasion  arises ;  and  that  no  determina- 
tion of  the  head-men  of  the  tribe  or  group  of  villages  to  adopt  new  rules 
not  founded  upon  existing  custom  would  be  of  any  force,  as  they  have' 
no  power  to  bind  the  members  of  the  communities  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belong." 

4.     The  codes^  with   one   exception  ( that  of  the  Tarkhelis,  the 

Arrangement  of  subjectB.     ^ough  draft  of  which  was  fii^t  prepared  in  1869 ), 

are  all  drawn  up  on  a  uniform  plan.     They  are 

not  framed  on  a  system  of  questions  and  answers,    but  the  following 

heads  were  fixed  upon  as  sufficienily  covering  the   subjects  to  be  dealt 

Vith:— 

(1). — The  division  of  paternal  property  among  sons; 

(2). — The  rights  of  daughters ; 

(3).— The  rights  of  widows,  and  of  daughters  whose  fathers 

die  before  they  are  married  ; 
(4). — Adoption, 
(5). — Gifts  and  wills ; 
(6). — Marriage  and  divorce  J 

tod  each  tribe  was  required  to  give  an  ^ccoilnt  of  its  customs  undet 
each  of  the  above  heads.  The  customs  were  of  course,  in  the  first  instance, 
necessarily  elicited  by  examination  of  the  leading  men;  the  answers 
thus  obtained  were  checked  by  reference  to  the  village  genealogical 
trees,  which  show  to  alarg€i  extent  how  property  has  devolved  hitherto; 
the  substance  of  the  answei^  was  then  summarised  under  each  head  in 
as  definite  language  as  the  admitted  custom  allowed  of,  and  again  orally 
attested  before  being  finally  recorded* 

6.  In  this  way  I  hope  the  subject  has  been  confined  to  proper 
Causes  which  havehither-     limits.     It    is  obvious    that  there  must  be  a 

to  tended  to  restrict  the  great  many  points  on  which  we  cannot  expect 
limits  of  customary  Iav7.  ^^  fi^d  any  defined  custom.  The  crude  state  of 
society,  its  recent  poverty  and  backward  condition,  the  very  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  past  170  years, 
the  admitted  recent  origin  of  some  of  the  leading  families,  the  policy 
of  the  Sikh  rulers,  which  had>  for  its  deliberate  end,  the  reduction  of  the 
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ehtire  agricultural  population  to  the  positiop  of  serfs  and  dependents  of 
the  State,  and  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  over-ride  every  right,  tenure 
or  custom,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  aggrandisement  of  the  State's 
revenue,— -all  these  are  influences  which  limited  the  devolution  of  pro- 
perty in  the  soil  to  certain  broad  lines,  and  rendered  impossible  the 
growth  of  either  law  or  custom  in  respect  of  its  devolution  in  the 
absence  of  near  male  heirs.  The  same  influences  kept  the  rights  of 
widows,  daughters,  and  other  female  relations  at  the  lowest  point. 

6.  Now  a  widely  different  state  of  affairs  is  growing  up.     During 
Different  circumstances    the  past  25  years  land  has  become  mast  valu- 

wliich  have  now  sprung  up.  able;  all  classes  in  the  country  are  acquiring  an 
increasing  sense  of  property  in  it,  and  the  peace  which  the  people 
enjoy  under  our  settled  rule  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  watch  its 
devolution  most  closely.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  some  questions 
of  inheritance  will  arise  during  the  next  half  century,  for  which  the 
statements  of  customs  now  drawn  up  will  provide  no  solution.  In 
such  cases  one  side  will  appeal  to  the  Muhammadan  law  and  the  other  to 
the  custom,  according  as  they  believe  their  respective  interests  to  lie. 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  side  in  a  suit 
concerning  inheritance  to  appeal  to  the  Muhammadan  law.  But  it  would, 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  appeals  are  prompted  by  any  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  Muhammadan  law.  The  mass  of 
the  population  have  no  more  than  the  most  superficial  knowledge 
of  these  rales.  And  both  those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Muhammadan  law  and  those  who  have  none  alike  neglect  its  more 
important  injunctions  in  every  department  of  their  social  life. 

At  the  same  time  the  social  life  of  the  agricultural  population  is 
still  in  such  a  simple  state  that  few  points,  unprovided  for  by  previous 
custom,  are  likely  to  arise,  the  decision  of  which  will  involve  any  real 
difficulty.  I  have  only  made  these  remarks  in  order  to  explain  why 
the  scope  of  these  tribal  statements  of  customs  is  at  present  so  limited. 

7.  It  will  be  convenient  to  state  first    the    customs  of   the^ 
Marriage-extent  to  agricultural   population  as  regards  marriage' 

which     polygamy    is  and   divorce.      It  will  be  remembered  that 

practised.  nearly  the  whole  of  that  population  is  Muham- 

madan. The  only  form  of  marriage  recognized  as  legal  is  the  Nikah. 
Infant  marriages  are  unusual ;  the  men  usuallj'^  marry  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18,  and  the  women  between  12  and  16. 

Polygamy,  though  legal,  is  not  general.  It  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  district  in  the  families  of  the  chiefs  and  principal  men. 
It  is  also  more  common  among  the  Tarkhelis  and  XJtm^nzais  of  the 
Haripur  Tahsil,  and  the  Jadiins  of  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil,  and  the 
Swathis  of  the  Mansahra  Tahsfl,  than  among  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  district. 

The  Utmdnzai  practiee  polygamy  mainly  because  more  sons  mean 
more  men  to  fight ;  at  least  it  was  from  this  motive  that  the    practice 
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was  commonly  resorted  to  amongst  them  befove  our  rule,'and  a  custom 
of  this  nature  generally  adheres  to  a  society  which  once  adopts  it ;  it 
is  generally  limited  to  two  wives.  The  Tarkhelis  are  a  small  tribe  of 
coarse  and  licentious  dispositions,  owning  larger  properties  than  the 
mass  of  the  population. 

Polygamy  among  the  Jadiins  is  less  general  than  it  is  among  the 
Utmdnzai;  with  them  also  it  is  generally  limited  to  two  wives,  and  to  the 
families  who  are  in  better  circumstances  than  the  majority  of  the  tribe. 

Among  the  Swdthis  there  is  more  polygamy  than  in  any  other  tribe 
in  the  district,  though  with  them  also  it  is  necessarily  confined  to  those 
who  have  some  pretension  to  better  circumstances  than  the  mass  of  the 
population.  The  Swdthis  also  make  their  wives  work  harder  than  is 
usual  among  the  other  tribes  of  the  district.  They  work  them  not 
only  in  their  households,  but  also  on  their  fields.  Infidelity  also  on 
the  part  of  the  wives  is  commoner  among  the  Swdthis  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  district,  and  cohabitation  of  the  betrothed  persons  prior  to 
the  completion  of  lawful  marriage  is  so  usual  among  them  as  to  have 
passed  into  a  proverbial  reproach. 

Among  the  Mishw^nis,  the  people  of  the  Hazdr^  plain,  and  those 
of  the  Khanpur,  Dhund,  Karral,  and  Boi  hills,  polygamy  is  exceptional, 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  content  to  be  in  practice  monogamists, 
although  there  is  nothing  in  law  or  in  the  state  of  public  opinion 
opposed  to  a  man's  having  two  wives  if  he  so  chooses. 

In  late  years  polygamy  has  become  more  common  among  the 
Karr^ls.  They  live  next  to  the  Jaduns,  and  have  caught  the  habit 
from  them. 

The  intimate  connection  between  this  subject  and  the  customs 
under  which  land  devolves  is  obvious.* 

8.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  betrothal  ceremonies.  The  two  most 
important  points  in  them  are  the  "  Thdl "  and  the  "  Ijdb-kabul "  or 
-"  Shara-jawdb, " 

When  the  bridegroom's  party  have  arrived  at  the  bride's  house,  and 
have  been  feasted,  the  barber  puts  down  betwen  the  two  parties  a  large 

*  The  following  local  proverb  bearing  mainly  on  the  character  of  the  women  of  the 
country  is  worth  recording  : — 

Swdthi-ka-T^, 

Jaddn -ka- Jandar , 

Bilazak-katKanjar, 

Turk-ka-kalandar, 

Turin-ka-Aridar. 
This  proverb  enumerates  the  habits  of  each  tribe,  which  are  the  principal  cause  of 
injury  to  them  ;  among  the  Swathfs,  their  wives'  dmdgery  in  the  fields  ;  among  the  JddiJns, 
sending  their  women  to  the  mills  with  grain,  where  they  stay  all  night  whSe  it  is  being 
grround  with  fatal  results  to  their  virtue ;  among  the  DUazaks,  the  introduction  of 
prostitutes  into  Haz&rd,  which  is  attributed  to  the  men  of  this  tribe  ;  among  the  Turks, 
the  tendency  of  the  uien  to  laziness  and  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drugs  under  the  pre- 
terce  of  religious  abstraction  ;  among  the  Turins,  the  great  influence  exercised  over  the 
husbands  by  their  wives. 
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brass  platter  called  a  "  Thdl. "  Into  this  the  bridegroom  puts  what 
money  and  jewels  he  has  brought,  for  his  bride.  These  are  then 
carried  inside  to  the  bride  and  her  mother ;  and  the  barber,  returning 
with  the  empty  "  Thdl/'  demands  more. .  Then  follows  a  demora- 
lising scene  of  protests  from  the  bridegroom's  party  and  demands 
from  the  bride's  father  and  his  party,  and  after  the  bridegroom  and 
his  friends  (who  also  contribute)  have  been  sufficiently  squeezed, 
the  "  Thdl "  is  again  taken  inside.  The  majority  of  the  contributions 
are  retained,  and  a  few  returned.  The  scene  is  practically  one 
in  which  the  bride's  father  sells  her  for  as  high  a  price  as  he  can 
obtain.  The  theory  is  that  the  money  is  given  to  the  bride  for  jewels  ; 
but  the  almost  universal  practice  is  that  her  father  retains  it.  The  sum 
thus  paid  varies  from  Rs.  50  and  100  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  to 
much  larger  sums  among  those  batter  circumstanced  than  the  niass. 

"  Sharbat"  is  then  brought  for  the  bridegroom'H  party,  and  until  late 
years  this  concluded  the  betrothal.  But  of  late  years,  principally  since 
annexation,  a  custom,  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  Ijdb-kabul "  or  "  Shara- 
jawab, "  has  arisen,  by  which,  after  the  fcharbat-drinking,  the  father  of 
the  bridegroom  and  the  father  of  the  bride  successively  declare  the 
betrothal  in  a  loud  voice ;  the  declaration  is  repeated  three  times.  Great 
stress  is  laid  on  this  part  of  the  proceedings ;  and  though  it  is  admitted 
that  it  does  not  constitute  marriage  (Nikah),  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
such.  It  is  almost  universally  observed,  except  among  the  Turks, 
Dilazdks,  and  Jdduns.  Apparently  it  grew  up  out  of  a  desire  to  make 
the  repudiation  of  a  betrothal  impossible ;  the  weight  attached  to  it  is 
commonly  justified  by  this  reason.  It  is  now  not  uncommon  for  the 
complete  Nikah  ceremony  to  be  performed  on  these  occasions,  and  the 
tendency  is  more  and  more  in  this  direction.  As,  however,  the  bride  is 
not  taken  away  by  her  betrothed,  a  second  Nikah  ceremony  is  gone 
through  when  the  bridegi'oom  returns  a  few  months  afterwards  to 
take  her  home.  It  is  a  curious  question  for  decision  whether  such  a 
ceremony  as  the  first  of  these  two  Nikahs  constitutes  a  lawful  marriage ; 
I  believe  that  the  weight  of  the  best  authorities  will  be  found  on  the 
negative  side  of  this  question,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  followed  by 
cohabitation,  and  that  neither  party  intend  that  cohabitation  should 
follow  until  the  second  Nikah  has  been  performed. 

9.     The  marriage  ceremony  ( Nikah  )  is  carried  out  by   the  people 

Dower  on  marria  e  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ih&ii  ability  in  strict  accordance 

owe  on  marriage.  ^^^^^  ^^  requirements   of  their  religious  law. 

The  dower  (  Mahar  )  is  fixed  at  the  ceremony  with  great  publicity 
prior  to  the  reading  of  the  Nikah.  The  amounts  fixed  vary  much,  but 
are  generally  over  Rs.  50  or  under  Rs.  100.  The  dower  is  rarely  paid, 
but  its  payment  seldom  remains  an  open  question.  The  statements  of 
tribal  customs  thus  describe  the  customaiy  way  of  treating  the  wife's 
dower.  The  husband  gives  the  bride  a  present  on  her  arrival  at  home, 
jewels  or  a  milch  animal ;  she  is  then,after  a  few  days,  persuaded  to  forego 
the  rest,  as  she  has  at  that  time  every  motive  to  do.  The  settlement 
of  the  question  is  commonly  witnessed  by  a  few  elders  or  relations 
invited  to  the  house  for  the  purpose.    At  present  it  is   the  exception 
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for  the  husband  to  give  his  wife  any  land  in  payment  of  her  dower;  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  land  is  so  given,  it  is  treated  as  her  special  pro- 
perty, and  she  has  complete  control  over  it,  to  keep,  give,  transfer  or 
will  away  as  she  likes.  A  principal  motive  for  the  wife  to  excuse  her 
husband  any  payment  of  the  dower  beyond  the  small  present  received 
when  she  enters  his  house  is  said  to  be  as  follows : — The  husband,  after 
settlement  of  the  dowry,  declares  that  his  wife  shall  be  considered  a 
cosharer  with  him  in  his  alms  giving  to  the  extent  of  J,  i,  or  J ;  and  such 
a  declaration  carries  with  it  an  obligation  on  the  husband's  part  to  spend 
at  his  wife's  funeral  a  share  of  the  household  property  not  less,  and  in 
practice  generally  more^  than  tho  share  she  possesses  in  the  household 
charities. 

I  have  extracted  the  above  account  of  the  customary  way  of 
treating  a  wife's  dower  from  the  statements  of  tribal  customs.  Drawn 
up  as  those  statements  are,  mainly  by  the  aid  of  the  principal  men  in 
each  tribe,  the  account  is  valuable,  as  showing  what  the  best  among 
them  do,  and  what  all  admit  they  ought  to  do.  But  my  enquiries  lead 
me  to  believe  that  very  commonly,  especially  among  the  Swathis,  a 
wife's  claims  in  respect  of  her  dower  are  totally  neglected ;  no  thought 
being  given  to  the  matter  after  giving  her  the  small  present  she 
necessarily  receives  on  her  first  arrival  in  her  husband's  house. 

When  a  man  marries  a  wife  of  lower  origin  than  himself,  he 
usually  promises  her  what  is  called  the  ''mahar  misly"  that  is  to 
say,  not  the  dower  ordinarily  fixed  for  women  of  his  own  tribe,  but  the 
dower  current  in  the  bride's  own  family. 

The  XJtmdnzais,  both  men  and  women,  regard  the  cash  payment  of 
a  dower  as  a  reproach. 

The  Jaduns  have  a  curious  custom  of  bringing  the  bride  to  the 
bridegi'oom's  house  and  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  there, 
contrary  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  under 
which  the  marriage  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  bride's  home. 

Detailed  account  of  cere-  10.     A  detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies 

monies  at  betrothals  and    at  betrothals  and  marriages  will  be  found  in 
marriages.  MiTza.  Azim  Beg's  book  on  the  Hazard  District. 

There  is  a  feature  in  these  ceremonies  even  more  lamentable  than 
the  money  which  fathers  take  for  their  daughters.  The  women  who 
are  the  guests  and  by-standers  find  an  immoral  delight  in  pelting 
the  bridegroom's  procession  with  such  abuse.(sitni)  as  gives  us  an 
appalling  view  of  the  standard  of  social  morality  common  among  the 
generality  of  the  population.  These  scenes  occur  alike  at  the  marriages 
of  the  higher  and  lower  classes.  By  the  social  usages  of  the  country 
all  the  women  of  the  village,  high  and  low,  are  alike  welcome  at  these 
festive  occasions*  and  this  is  probably  a  principal  reason  why  all 
appear  to  be  equally  involved  in  this  lamentable  practice.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  many  among  the  guests,  both  men  and  women,  who  see  and 
hear  such  things  with  shame  and  anger,  but  hitherto  no  class  have 
been  able  to  set  their  faces  openly  against  the  practice.    There  are 
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men  in  the  community  whom  we  might  encourage  in  a  quiet  way  to 
raise  their  voices  against  it ;  but  as  long  as  women  are  allowed  to 
defile  marriage  scenes  with  such  language,  we  have  little  chance  of 
influencing  the  men  to  refrain  from  selling  their  daughters  f ♦  r  money. 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  one  change  for  the  better  during  our 
rule.  25  years  ago  it  was  a  common  thing  at  these  marriages  for  men 
to  spend  all  their  means  and  more  in  paying  prostitutes  to  dance,  but 
public  opinion  has  since  condemned  the  usage,  and  it  has  been  relin- 
quished as  disreputable. 

The  scenes  at  Hind6  marriages  are  worse  than  those  at  Muham- 
madau  marriages. 

Pi^orgg^  11.     Divorces,  though  admitted  to  be  law- 

ful, are  not  customary,  except  perhaps  among 
the  Swdthis. 

Among  the  Utmdnzai  to  say  that  a  man  belongs  to  a  Tildki  Ohar 
(  a  house  where  a  divorce  took  place  )  is  a  term  of  abuse  and  reproach. 

12.  Neither  gifts  nor   wills  are  customary.      Wills  are  absolutely 
Gifts  and  wiUs.  unknown,  except  in  the  shape  of  petty  dying 

bequests,  principally  of  movable  property. 
Such  bequests  are  opposed  to  public  feeling,  as  calculated  to  cause 
injustice  to  the  ordinary  heirs  ;  but,  if  contined  to  petty  items,  are 
commonly  respected  out  of  regard  for  the  deceased's  memory. 

Gifts  of  small  plots  of  land  to  daughtera  or  others  are  occasionally 
made.  But  the  practice  is  unfrequent,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
was  rarer  still  prior  to  our  rule. 

13.  Adoption  is  unknown  among  the  Muhammadan  population  of 
Ado  tion  ^^®  district ;  two  or  three  cases  have  occurred 

lately  among  the  Turins  of  the  Haripur  plain, 
but  they  are  quite  exceptional,  and  stand  by  themselves.  Adoptions 
occasionally  take  place  among  the  Hindus. 

14.  Daughters  never  inherit  land.*     In  default  of  male  issue    the 

i3-  !,+«    fA^    T,*^.. «  A     estate   goes   to  the   nearest   male     collaterals. 
Bignts  of  daugaters  and     ^-r  °     »        n  n*  i*t       ^  » 

widows.  Very  occasionally  a  small  piece  oi  land  is  given 

by  a  father  to  his  daughter  on  the  occasion 

of  her  marriage  (  Jahez  or  Ddj  ) ;  of  such  land  the  daughter  has  complete 

and  sole  control,  to  keep,  give,  transfer  or  will  away  at  her  pleasure. 

A  widow  has  a  life  interest  in  her  deceased  husband's  estates  but 
not  ordinarily  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  necessary  for  her  personal 
support.  Thus  the  sons  can  divide  the  estate  on  their  father's  death, 
giving  their  mother  only  a  share  equal  to  their  own.  In  the  case  of  large 
estates,  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  her  support  would  be  given  to 
her.  If  the  father  divided  his  estate  among  his  sons  during  his  life-time, 
keeping  a  share  for  himself,  the  widow  will  not  unfrequently  retain 

♦  One  important  exception  to  this  rule  has  lately  occurred.  Khuda  Bakhsh,  the  owner 
of  Baherl  Labiln  Bandi,  a  large  estate  near  Haripur,  died  in  1872,  leaving  no  issue,  except 
one  daughter.  She  is  married  to  her  first  cousin.  She  has  succeeded  her  father  in  the 
ownership  of  the  estate  without  dispute. 
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that  share  after  his  death,  or  the  whole  land  may  be  divided  at  the 
father's  death,  and  the  sons  support  their  widowed  mother.  The 
particular  course  taken  in  each  case  probably  depends  very  much  ou 
the  circumstances  of  individual  families.  But  in  the  event  of  a  dispute 
coming  before  our  courts,  custom  would  be  tound  clearly  to  give  the 
widow  the  first  claim  on  the  estate,  to  the  extent  necessary  for  her 
personal  support. 

The  widow  has  in  no  case  more  than  a  life  interest ;  she  cannot 
make  a  gift  of,  or  permanently  transfer,  any  portion  of  it.  She  may 
temporarily  transfer  her  interest  in  the  land  in  order  to  meet  pressing 
and  necessary  claims.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  the  consent  of  the  nearest 
heirs  is  necessary  to  such  transfers. 

The  claims  of  an  unmarried  daughter  stand  on  the  same  footing  as 
those  of  a  widow.  The  widow  or  one  of  the  brothers  commonly  takes 
charge  of  her,  receiving  a  small  consideration  on  that  account  in  the 
division  of  the  estate. 

The  Swdthis  and  K^g&a  Saiads  do  not  ordinarily  allow  a  widow 
or  unmarried  orphan  daughter  to  retain  any  land,  but  provide  for  their 
support ^by  direct  contributions. 

The  following  statement  of  the  land  held  by  widows  in  the  Hazara 
District  at  the  present  time  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  subject  :— 


Tracts 


Misbwani  tract 

TarkheU  tract  ... 

Utmanzai  tracts  (Kh^lsa  and 
Tarbela) 

Tanaoli  tracts  (inclndinif  a 
number  of  Awan  Tillages 
in  GarhiAn) 

Jddun,  including  ilAqa  Bagra 

BwAthi  tracts  ( including 
KagAn  and  the  A.wan  7il- 
lagcs  of  il^ka  Mansalira) 

BoltraGt(a) 

Dtnind  tracts  (6) 

Karral  tracts 

Kbinpur  tract 

Ha/,  ini  plain  (Shingri,Sarki 
fcalih,  Manakrai,  Haripur, 
Jagal,  Kot  Najibulla, 
Kandi  Kalil) 

Total 


Land  held  by  widows  of 
OWN  Kits 


Area  in  acre* 


Cultivated 


965 

605 

98 

21 

584 


TJnculti- 
Tat«d 


A      KM 
3B    7    3 


709 
613 

1,004 

1.737 

93 

103 

144 


Total 


32 


1,' 
1,443 

1,969 
2,343 

192 
125 
729 


KM 

0    4 


431     4,083    1  14    4.962    7    0     9,046    0  14     276     1,185    6    1    636    7  121,722  5   8 


LXSn  HELD   BY    V.  UjuV*:.   ui 
OCCUPAXCY  T1£>'AATS 


Area  in  acres 


Cidtivated 


50 
330 


115 
31 
217 
311 


Unculti- 
vated 


A   K 

11 

10 

3 

11 

12 
169 


85 
34 
145 
52   5 


Total 


KU 
1 

IT. 
213 


201 


2  & 


N0TJ5S.— («)•  The  two  widows  of  the  Bamba  Chief,  Sultim  Hosain,  own  cultivated  793,  uncultivatecl  790,  ^oW 
1,583  acre. 
(6).   MaozH  Dhakhan-peear  (area  cnltiYAted  811  acres,  and  anoaltiTated  1,430,  total  1,741  aora) » 
QYfuoi  t>j  a  widow]. 
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15.  It  will  have  been  seen  from  the   above  remarks  that  the 
The  course  of  inheritance    heritage  of  land  is  ordinarily  confined  strictly 

in  the  male  line.  to  the  male  line. 

16.  Where  a  man  dies  leaving  no  male  issue,  the  broad  rule  is 
^   ,^      ,  r  J-     i.     *^^^  ^^^  l^°d  g^^s  to  his  survivine:  brothers,  of 

mie  isL        ""  ^  ^heir  male  issue  in  the  ratio  of  the  shares  of 

the  ancestral  estate.  To  follow  out  this  part  of 
the  subject  further  would  introduce  us  to  a  region  where  there  is  wide 
room  for  dispute,  and  of  which  the  only  really  correct  account  would 
at  present  be  that  owing  to  the  disturbed  character  of  the  times  which 
preceded  our  rule,  to  the  small  value  that  land  then  possessed,  and  to 
the  lai-ge  area  of  culturable  land  then  waste,  the  established  rule  of 
inheritance  in  the  absence  of  male  issue  cannot  be  stated  more  exactly 
than  I  have  above  given  it.  We  must  leave  the  numerous  minor 
intricacies  that  become  the  subject  of  dispute  on  the  failure  of  direct 
male  issue  to  be  decided  as  they  arise  under  the  settled  administration 
which  alone  makes  such  contentions  possible  or  worth  disputing. 

17.  In  the  presence  of  direct  male  issue,  the  subject  divides  itself 

^  ^.     ^    into  two  branches.  It  is  common  for  a  father  to 
maiet'ar'"'"^  divide  his   estate  among  his  sons  when  they 

arrive  at  manhood  and  are  married,  or  he  may 
not  do  this  and  may  leave  the  division  to  be  made  at  his  death  accord- 
ing to  the  acknowledged  rules  of  inheritance. 

18.  In  the  former  event  the  division  of  an  estate  by  a  father 
The  division  of  an  estate     during  hLs  life-time,  the  authority  of  the  father 

by  a  father  among  his  sons  to  divide  as  he  likes,  is  generally  admitted, 
during  his  life-time.  Yov  instance,  a  father  may  give  more  to  one 

son  and  less  to  another ;  if  by  the  custom  of  the  tribe  property  ordi- 
narily devolves  per  capita,  the  father  in  his  life-time  may  divide  it 
per  stirpes,  or  vice  versa ;  if  the  custom  excludes  sons  of  low  bom 
wives  from  shares,  or  gives  them  only  small  shares,  in  the  presence 
of  other  sons  born  of  a  wife  of  good  blood,  the  father,  in  a  division 
of  his  estate  made  during  his  life-time,  may  give  all  the  sons 
equal  shares.  This  power  of  the  father  to  divide  his  land  among 
his  sons  as  he  likes  during  his  life-time  is  a  custom  of  great  im- 
portance. According  to  the  statements  recorded  in  the  tribal  codes 
under  review,  a  father's  authority  in  this  respect  is  unlimited,  but 
I  think  these  statements  are  to  be  accepted  with  some  reserve.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  family  partitions  of  land  made  by  a  father  during  his 
life-time  vary  little  in  their  details  from  the  partition  which  tribal 
custom  would  enforce  after  his  death.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  only 
Punjab  Civil  Code  on  a  cognate  subject*  "  it  is  probable  that 
capricious  alienations  in  favor  of  one  heir  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rest  *  *  ♦  will  not  be  approved  of  by  pubUc  opinion  in 
any  locality."  If,  therefore,  a  son  were  to  bring  a  case  into  court, 
alleging    that   partition  made    by    his  father  was  widely  different 


♦  Part  I,  Section  9,   para.  3, 
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fr6m  what  is  sanctioned  by  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  trib^,  that 
it  was  intrinsically  unjust  and  merely  capricious,  I  think  he  should  be 
heard ;  he  should  be  allowed  to  show,  if  he  could,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
custom,  the  partitions  ordinarily  made  by  fathers  during  their  life-time 
do  not  widely  difter  from  what  they  would  be  if  made  after  his  death ; 
and  I  hope  that  the  bare  statement  in  tribal  codes,  to  the  effect  that 
the  father's  authority  is  unlimited,  will  not  be  held  to  sanction  a 
wider  exercise  of  this  authority  than  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
customary.  All  that  the  statement  does  is  to  throw  on  a  son  objecting 
to  a  partition  made  by  his  father  the  onus  of  justifying  his  objection. 

A  partition  of  the  family  land  made  by  a  father  in  his  life-time, 
and  completed  and  acted  on  before  his  death,  cannot  be  afterwards 
repudiated.  But  it  is  necessary  to  its  validity  that  it  should  be  com- 
pleted and  acted  on  before  the  father's  death.  And  a  partition  merely 
of  the,  produce  of  the  family  estate  on  stated  shares  during  the  life-time 
of  the  father  does  not  avail  to  govern  the  partition  of  the  lands  after 
the  father's  death. 

In  such  partitions  a  father  ordinarily  retains  to  himself  a  share  in 
the  estate  for  his  own  support.  This  is  greater  or  less  as  he  pleases, 
but  it  is  commonly  of  the  same  amount  as  each  son's  share.  These 
partitions  are  not  ordinarily  made  until  there  is  no  prospect  of  the 
birth  of  more  children  to  the  father ;  it  is  consequently  not  very  clear 
what  may  be  done  if  children  are  bom  to  him  after  the  partition.  But 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  first  instance  they  would  be  provided  for  out 
of  the  share  retained  by  the  father. 

At  the  father's  death  the  widow's  claim  for  support  would  first  be 
satisfied  out  of  this  share.  But  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  widow, 
or  if  other  arrangements  were  made  for  her  support,  the  father's  share 
is  then  divided  among  the  direct  male  issue  according  to  the  tribal 
custom. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  father  at  his  death  to  give  his  personal 
share  to  one  of  his  sons,  for  instance,  the  son  with  whom  he  lived  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life.  Such  a  bequest  Ls  not  opposed,  provided 
that  the  son  so  benefitted  bears  the  whole  expenses  of  his  father's 
funeral,  and  also  takes  over  all  the  father's  debt.  If  he  declines  to  bear 
the  whole  of  these  charges,  the  father  s  share  is  divided  among  all  the 
sons  equally,  or  in  the  ratio  of  the  previous  division  of  the  family  estate ; 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral  and  debts  being  similarly  divided.  If  any  of 
the  sons  refuse  to  share  in  these  charges,  they  are  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  father's  land.  Absent  sons  are  also  necessarily  for 
the  time  excluded,  but  they  are  generally  readmitted  on  return  home 
if -they  pay  up  their  share  of  the  charges. 

Division  of  paternal  estate  .  19-.  I  proceed  to  describe  the  customs 
among  sons  after  their  of  inheritance  which  govern  the  cases  in  which 
father's  death.  ^  father  dies  without  dividing  his  estate. 

In  the  presence  of  sons  collateral  heirs  are  in  every  case  excluded 
from  inheriting  any  portion  of  the  father's  estate.    Even  in  a  tribe 


^ 
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trhose  cudtotn  ordinarilj  giveB  only  a  small  plot  of  lamd  to  the  son  of  a 
wife  of  base  blood,  such  a  son,  if  his  father's  only  son,  would  take  the 
whole  estate  to  the  exclusion  of  collaterals. 

20.    A  not  unfrequent  incident  in  the  customs  of  the  Upper 

Q       ♦  -v     -^    k-  V  *!.      Punjab  is  a  rule  which  draws  a  distinction 
Seven  tnbes  m  which  the     i     .  **  ,  ■•  -i  .  /.  .  v  _.     x  •!_ 

Bons  of  aU  wives  inherit  on  between  the  SOUS  by  Wives  of  the  same  tnbe, 
an  equal  footing,  dividing  or  of  a  tribe  of  equal  blood,  and  the  sons  of 
per  capita.  ^  wives  of  inferior  origin.     In  the  following  tribes 

and  families  of  Haz&rd  no  such  distinction  prevails ;  the  sons  of  afl  wives 
being  treated  alike,  viz,  :— 


Mishw^nis. 

Karrdls. 

Qujars. 

Awdns. 

Jfiduns. 

Swithis. 


K&gAxL  Salads. 

Malli&rs. 

Hindus. 

Members  of  the  menial 

classes,  who    hold 

land. 


In  all  these  cases  a  father's  estate  is  divided  among  his  sons  after 
his  death  per  capita,  each  son  taking  an  equal  share. 

Tribes  in  whiohadistinc  ^l.     In  the  following  tribea  distinctions 

tion  is  commonly  made  be-  ^"^^  drawn  between  the  male  issue  oi  wives  oi 

tween  wives  of  equal  and  in-  the  same  or  equal  blood  aud  those  of  wives  of 

ferior  blood.  inferior  blood  :— 


Tarkhelis. 

Turins. 

Dilazdks. 

Dhiinds. 

Tanaolis. 


Among    whom    the  sons    inherit  per  capita 
Pagwand. 


Utmdnzai.  \ 

Turks.  f  Among  whom  the  sons  inherit  per 

Saiads,  other  than  the  j    stirpes  Chundawand. 
K&gkn  Saiads.  ) 

It  will  be  useful  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  distinctions  referred  to. 

22.  The  Tarkhelis  only  give  one  or  two  ploughs  of  land  to  the 
rrv.  *    I.     m        SOUS  of  a  wlfo,  uot  of  Pathdu  blood.    They  class 

kJSs'^^L)  aU   bl««d  ^  base    (Kamin),    which  is   not 

Pathdn.      The  sons  by  Pathdn  wives  inherit 
equally  per  capita. 

23.  The  Turins  similarly  put  off,  with  a  small  plot  of  land,  tho 
-n.  i!  1.  m    '       ^^^^  ^7  ^  "  K^min  "  wife  in  the  presence   of 

;    '  "  Kamin  "  the  menial  and  artizan  classes,  e.  g.^ 

weavers,  leather- workers,  carpenters,  smiths,  &c.  If  there  is  issue  by 
two  wives,  of  whom  one  wife  is  of  Turin  or  Pathdn  blood,  or  the  daughter 
of  a  chief  or  leading  man  in  another  tribe,  and  the  other  wife  comes  of 

uu 
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ftn  ordinary  family  in  any  of  tlie  other  agricultural  races  (Hindki),  the 
share  taken  by  each  son  of  the  Hindki  wife  will  only  be  half  the  size  of 
that  taken  by  each  son  of  the  other  wife.  With  these  exceptions  tho 
division  of  the  heritage  will  be  per  capita, 

24;    Among  the  Dilaz^ks,  Dhunds,  and  Tanaolis^  the  sons  all 
The  cnstoin  of  the  Diia-     inherit  in   equal  shares  per   capita,  subject  to 
eiks,  Dhiinds,  and  TanaoHs    the  following  exception : — Where  a  father  has 
{per  capita).  left  iggue  fcy  two  wives,  of  whom  one  wife  was 

of  his  own  tribe,  or  of  any  other  "  wdris  '*  (proprietary)  tribe ,  and  tho 
other  wife  was  of  a  tribe  who  are  not  owners  of  the  soil,  the  share 
taken  by  each  son  of  the  latter  wife  will  only  be  half  the  size  of  that 
taken  by  each  son  of  the  pure  "  wdris  '*  blood.  In  the  Tanaoli  tribe  the 
sons  of  such  a  wife  not  uncommonly  receive  only  small  allotments 
(guzdras)  instead  of  any  defined  share. 

25.  Among    the  Utmdnzais    the    sons  inherit  per  stirpes.    If 
The  custom  of  the  Ut-     the   several  wives  by  whom  male  issue  sur- 

m&nzaiB  {per  stirpes).  vives  were  all  of  Pathdn  blood,   each  "  stirps  " 

takes  an  equal  share-  If  one  of  the  wives  was  of  Hindki  blood,  her 
"  stirps "  takes  only  half  the  share  taken  by  each  Pathan  "  stirps." 
The  Utm&nzai  class  as  Hindkis  all  who  are  not  Pathdns,  not  excepting 
TanaoHs. 

26.  Among  the  Turks  the   sons  also  inherit  per  stirpes.    It  is 
The  custom  of  the  Turks     admitted  that   a  "  stirps  "   by   a  wife   whose 

(per  ttirpei).  father  was  a  chief  or  leading  man  in  adjacent 

"wdris"  tribes  takes  an  equal  share  with  the  "  stirps  "  of  a,  Turk  wife, 
feut  whether  the  "  stirps  "  of  a  wife  of  other  alien  blood  would  also  be 
entitled  to  a  full  share  in  the  presence  of  a  "  stirps  "  of  pure  blood  is 
disputed. 

27.  The  Saiads  of  the  district,  except  those  of  Kdgdn,  class  as 
The  custom  of  the  Saiads,     P^^e  blood  Saiad  families,  Path^ns,  the  Tanaoli 

other  than  those  of  Kag&n  chiefs  families,  and  the  families  of  leading  men 
{per  stirpes).  of  other  tribes.     If  there  is  male  issue  by  two 

wives,  one  of  pure  blood  and  one  of  inferior  blood,  the  •stirps  of  the 
latter  only  takes  half  the  share  taken  by  the  stirps  of  the  former. 

Of  the  division  among  28.    In  every  case  in  which  the  division 

the  sons  of  each  stirps  in  is  per  stirpes,  the  SOUS  of  each  stirps  inherit 
above  three  cases.  equally  among  themselves. 

29.    Perhaps  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  these  cus- 
Hemarks  on  these  cus-     toms,  which  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
toms.  issue  of  wives  of  pure  blood  and  that  of  wives 

of  base  blood,  are  as  opposed  to  Mahomedan  law  as  they  are  contrary 
to  natural  justice.  ,  The  Mahomedan  law  gives  equal  rights  to  aU 
sons  of  wives  lawfully  married.  In  a  country  constituted  as  India 
and  Afghinistdn  are  now  constituted,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  exclusion  of  female  issue  from  inheritance  in  the  soil.  And  so 
long  as  polygamy  is  lawful,  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favw  of 
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a  rule  which  makes  the  land  devolve  to  the  male  issue  per  stirpes, 
and  not  per  capita.  But  the  customs,  which  by  leason  of  the  origin 
of  a  man's  wives  stamp  his  issue  by  one  wife  as  pure,  and  that  bv 
the  other  as  base,  and  give  them  unequal  rights  in  their  fathers 
heritage,  seem  to  me  to  be  indefensible. 

Moreover,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  in  the  eight  tribes  who 
have  recorded  such  a  custom  it  is  uniformly  observed.  The  more 
intelligent  among  these  people  condemn  it,  and  I  think  it  probable  , 
that  it  will  gradually  die  out.  In  so  far  as  the  custom  is  opposed 
alike  to  natural  justice  and  to  the  Mahomedan  law,  it  seems  to  me 
to  call  for  special  caution  in  its  acceptance  by  our  courts. 

30.  I  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  cases  in  which  some  exoep* 
Exoeptionai  families.  tional  rules  of  inheritance  prevaiL 

31.  In  the  Tarkheli  chief 's  family  a  certain  portion  of  the  pro- 
Tarkhdi  hief  f     il         V^^Y  ^  known  as  "Dastdr,"  and  a  certain 

8  am  y.  portion  as  "  Wirdsat  ;*'  the  former  devolves 
integrally  to  his  successor  in  the  chiefehip,  ordinarily  the  eldest  son  ; 
the  latter  devolves  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  inheritance. 

32.  Similarly  in  the  family  of  the  Giijar  Mokadams  of  Kot 
GiijarMokadamsofKot      Najibulla  the  old  jipT  villages  devolve  inte- 

NajibuUa.  grally  with  the  j^gir  and  chiefship,  the  rest 

of  the  property  going  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  inheritance. 

33.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  families  of  the 
Karral  s  rdira.  Karral  Sard^rs  of  Dewal-Monal  and  of  Dubran 

the  chiefs  take  a  larger  share  in  the  inherit- 
ance, as  compared  with  the  other  brothers ;  but  the  question  is  not 
likely  to  be  cleared  up  until  it  comes  up  for  judicial  decision. 

34.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Tanaoli  j^girddr  of  Bir  and 
Tanaoli  and  Bamba  chief .     Shingi,  and  to  the  Bamba  chief  of  Boi. 

35.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a 
Swathi  chief  and  Khdn-     special  custom  in  the  family   of  the   Swdthi 

^^*^8-  chief  of  Garhi  HabibuUa.     It  appears  that  in 

this  family  for  three  generations  past  the  successor  to  the  chiefship  has 
dealt  as  he  chose  with  the  whole  paternal  estate,  giving  to  his  bro- 
thers such  portions  as  he  thought  fit,  and  keeping  the  greater  part  of 
the  property  himself.  The  collaterals  of  the  chief,  known  as  Kh^- 
khails,  treat  their  property  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the 
Swi,thi  tribe,  with  one  exception,  viz.,  they  state  that  the  sons  of 
wives  of  alien  tribes  (not  Swdthi)  are  not  entitled  to  more  than  small 
subsistence  grants  in  the  presence  of  sons  by  another  wife  of  Swfithi 
Wood. 

36.  In  the  statement  of  tribal  customs  of  the  Turk  family  it  is 
Turk  Raias  recorded  that  in  the  families  of  the  two  old 

Rdjas  (of  whom  the  representatives  now  are 
Haj&B  Hayat  and  Fatteh  Khdn),  the  chattels,  cattle,  houses,  and  lands 
cultivated  by  the  E&jas  themselves^  devolve  according  to  the  ordinary 
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custom  of  the  tribe,  but  that  the  lands  under  tenants  go  in  entirety 
to  the  eldest  son. 

37.  The  estate  of  the  Agror  chief  devolves  in  entirety  with  the 

^.  ^  Asfror  chiefship;    the   other    heirs    have    no 

AffTor  chief,  i   •      j.  t_         •     -a 

®  claim  to  any  share  m  it. 

38.  The  holdings  of  sub-proprietors  in  the  Agror  valley,  excepting 

those  who  own  charitable  sens  (Seri-Khairat), 

issue. 

39.  The  acceptance  and  observance  of  the  following  rules  con- 
Rules     of    inheritance    ceming   tenure,  inheritance,  and  transfer  was 

among  the  Gakkhars  of  made  by  Government  a  condition  of  the  restora- 
Khdnpur.  tion  (under  the  4th  of  the  Hazfii*d  Settlement 

Rules)  of  their  old  estates  in  the  Kh^npur  ildka  to  the  Gakkhars 
descended  from  Diwdn  Fatteh  Khdn  and  to  the  grantees  claiming 
under  them. 

let  Condition. — ^No  proprietary  disabilities  nor  demands  for  ser- 
vice, to  which  guzdrdddrs  or  seriddrs  were  subject  prior  to  A.D.  1831, 
are  revived.  The  rights  now  restored  are  complete  proprietary  rights, 
independent  of  all  liabilities,  except  those  imposed  on  all  proprietors  in 
the  Punjab  by  the  British  laws. 

And  where  the  proprietary  right  conveyed  consists  only  in  a 
separate  cultivated  holding  (that  is  to  say,  any  land  less  than  the  entire 
village),  the  proprietor  shall  be  further  entitled  to  a  proportionate  user 
of  the  village  waste  and  to  his  house  in  the  village  site. 

2nd  Condition. — In  the  families  of  all  the  descendants  of  Diwdn 
Fatteh  Kh^n  the  succession  to  all  lands,  the  proprietary  title  in  which  is 
confirmed  to  them  at  this  Settlement,  shall  be  regulated  on  the  principle 
of  an  equal  division  of  the  farther  s  estate  among  his  sons  ;  in  default 
of  sons  the  provisions  of  the  Mahomedan  law  shall  apply,  except  so 
far  as  they  operate  to  cause  land  to  devolve  in  or  through  the  female 
line,  and  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  5th  and  6th  condi- 
tions below  detailed. 

From  the  above  rule  of  succession  the  following  exception  is 
made  :— 

The  Daatdr  village  of  JdwaJidn,  together  with  one-fourth  of  the 
estates  awarded  to  Rdja  Jehdnddd,  shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  chief  without  prejudice  to  the  share  that  falls  to  him  under  the 
above  rule  of  succession  in  the  rest  of  his  father's  estate. 

Srd  Condition. — The  successor  in  each  generation  to  the  chiefship 
now  conferred  on  Rdja  Jehdnddd,  and  to  the  special  property  attached 
to  it,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  chief,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
■British  Government.  Failing  a  nomination  so  approved,  the  British 
Government  will  themselves  nominate  a  successor.    The  tenure  of 
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the  chiefship  and  of  the  special  property  attached  to  it  will  be  at 
all  times  subject  to  the  conditon  of  good  service  and  good  conduct. 

4fA  Condition, — Proprietary  rights  confirmed  at  this  Settlement 
to  other  than  descendants  of  Diwdn  Fatteh  Khdn  will  devolve  accord- 
ing to  the  pre-existing  custom  of  the  family  concerned,  subject  to  the 
reservations  imposed  in  the  5th  condition  (next  following). 

5th  Condition, — In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  male  heirs  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  person  to  whom  a  guzdrd  or  sen  was  originally 
granted,  it  will  revert  to  the  chief  Rdja  Jehdnddd  or  to  his  successor 
in  the  chiefship  for  the  time  being,  and  be  added  to  the  share  in  the 
ancestral  estate  at  the  time  held  by  chief,  not  to  the  special  property 
of  the  chiefship. 

Mere  failure  of  issue  to  the  last  holder  only  will  not  justify  such 
a  resumption. 

6th  Condition : — In  the  event  of  the  fSsi^ilure  of  male  heirs  in  the 
direct  line  of  Rijas  Jehtoddd  Ehdn  and  Feroz  Eh£n,  their  estates  will 
revert  to  the  Government,  and  the  Government  will  bestow  them 
on  such  member  or  members  of  the  descent  of  Diwdn  Fatteh  Khan  as 
may  to  it  seem  fit. 

7th  Condition, — In  the  event  of  Rdja  Jehdnddd  or  Rdja  Feroz,  or 
their  descendants  or  representatives  for  the  time  being,  being  guilty 
of  oppressive  conduct,  the  Government  will  deprive  the  person  so 
offendfing  of  the  management  of  his  estate. 

40.  No  special  customs  relating  to  pre-emption  have  been  recorded 

of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  notice  here. 
Preemption.  rpj^^  j^^j^^  ^f  pre-emption  does  not  extend  to 

mortgages  or  other  temporary  transfers  of  property. 

41.  Sales  of  land  are  rare,  and,  except  under  special  circumstances 

are  regarded  as  dishonorable.     The  terms  in 
^^^'  local  use  to  describe  a  sale  of  land  are  Baib&d^ 

Bai  Eatai   (  sale  complete  ),  Torirawdn.  * 

42.  The  mortgages  are  ordinarily  usufructuary,  that  is  to  say, 
^  ^^  .     the  mortgagee  is  placed  in  possession  of  the 

^  *  land  to   the   full   extent    of  the    mortgagor  s 

interest ;  the  profits  of  the  mortgaged  property  are  taken  in  exchange  for 
interest  on  the  debt,  and  the  mortgage  is  released  only  when  the  prin- 
cipal is  repaid.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  mortgaging  land,  such 
as  there  is  against  selling  land. 

♦  The  derivation  of  this  term  is  not  so  clear  as  that  of  the  others.  It  is  a  Pashtu 
term  of  late  origin.  It  was  first  used  in  the  Swathi  tracts.  The  first  half  of  the  word 
( tor  )  means  a  dalm«  and  is  also  occasionally  used  by  the  Swdthts  to  describe  proprietary 
right ;  the  last  half  of  the  word  I  believe  conveys  the  idea  of  ** destroyed  or  made  null," 
being  a  Pashtu  corruption  of  the  Persian  word  **Wair4n."  This  is  the  most  probable 
es^planation  of  the  word  that  I  have  heard.  It  gives  a  meaning  to  it  identical  with  the 
Hindk£  term  **  laddwa,'*  and  ladawa  (  free  of  all  claims  ) ;  the  TanaoUs  also  caU  a  sale 
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A  practice  of  making  conditional  mortgages  (bai-bil-wafd)  onder 
which  the  transfer  becomes  final  if  not  redeemed  within  a  stated 
period,  is  now  springing  up. 

The  local  terms  by  which  a  mortgage  is  described,  are  "  Gahna/ 
"  Rahn,"  "  Bohta"  (among  the  Tarkhelis),  and  "Zarkharid"  (bought  with 
gold).  It  is  not  unfrequently  asserted  in  our  courts  by  interested 
mortgagees  that  the  term  "  Zarkharid  "  means  a  sale,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  It  was  never  applied  to  sale,  but  only  to  mortgages.  Its  use 
does  not  date  back  beyond  Sikh  rule.  But  persons  who  now  buy  or 
mortgage  land  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  use  of 
ambiguous  terms. 

In  former  times,  especially  anterior  to  Sikh  rule,  sales  of  land 
without  reservation  of  any  right  to  redeem  were  rare.  In  the  occa* 
sional  instances  in  which  they  occurred,  special  terms  (as  noted  in  the 
previous  paragraph)  were  applied  to  them,  which  t^rms  expressly 
indicated  that  the  seller  had  foregone  the  customary  right  to  redeem 
the  land  on  repayment  of  the  purchase-money. 

43.    A  curious  custom  relating  to  mortgages  exists  in  the  large 
Custom  relating  to  mort-     village  of  Tarbela  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
gages  in  Tarbeia.  in  the  Haripur   Tahsil.      There  are  a  great 

number  of  mortgages  in  this  village,  especially  in  its  irrigated  lands, 
which  are  extremely  valuable  ;  the  average  size  of  the  mortgages  in 
these  irrigated  lands  is  one  or  two  kanals  or  even  less.  Not  a  few  of  them 
date  from  a  time  anterior  to  Sikh  rule ;  these  are  regarded  as 
past  redemption.  Many  date  from  Sikh  nile ;  if  the  mortgagor 
desire  to  release  such  a  mortgage,  and  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  money,  the  mortgagee  is  allowed  to  swear  on 
the  Kurdn  (  or  Granth,  if  ho  is  a  Hindu  )  what  the  true  mortgage 
money  is  ;  if  he  swears  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  Rs.  50  per  kanll  of 
irrigated  land,  or  Rs.  25  per  kandl  for  unirrigated  land,  the  mortgagor 
accepts  the  oath  and  pays  accordingly ;  if  the  mortgagee  swears  a  higher 
sum  than  this  to  be  due,  the  mortgagor  must  pay  it,  unless  he  is  himself 
willing  to  swear  the  other's  oath  false,  in  which  event  he  pays  the 
maximum  before  named.  This  custom  is  also  applied  to  mortgages  of  a 
later  date  than  Sikh  rule,  in  cases  in  which  the  two  parties  cannot 
agree  as  to  the  sum  due. 

This  custom  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  under  which  these  mort- 
gages are  contracted.  A  man  mortgages  a  valuable  piece  of  land  for 
a  small  debt ;  a  few  months  afterwards,  if  he  wants  to  borrow  more 
money,  he  does  not  borrow  it  by  pledging  more  land,  but  applies  to 
the  person  to  whom  he  has  already  mortgaged  some  land.  The  mort- 
gagee can  of  course  refuse  to  give  a  new  loan ;  but  as  the  land  is  very 
valuable,  he  is  generally  willing  to  give  a  new  loan  rather  than  incur  the 
risk  of  its  being  released  and  mortgaged  to  some  one  else.  In  this  way 
loan  after  loan  is  borrowed  on  the  same  land  till  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  say  what  the  debt  due  on  the  land  really  amounts  to, 
and  of  course  each  side  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  all  doubts.    The 
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tHstom  above  described  is  well  suited  to  decide  the  disputes  which  arise 
under  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

A  mortgagor  intending  to  release  a  mortgage  in  Tarbela  can  only 
do  so  in  the  month  of  Mdgh  ( 12th  January  to  9th  February  ),  when  the 
Kharif  ploughings  commence,  and  he  must  give  notice  of  his  intention 
before  the  month  commences. 

44    At  para.  84  of  Chapter  VII  have  given  an  abstract  of  the  iniga- 
ted  area  of  the  district.    In  respect  of  the  small 
Cttstoms  of  irrigation.  blocks  of  irrigation  dependent  on  hill  streams, 

any  customs  that  exist  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water-supply  are  suflSciently  described  in  the 
record  of  the  village  in  which  the  land  lies.  Such  customs  are 
ordinarily  of  the  simplest  character,  and  do  not  call  for  detailed  notice. 
It  is  only  where  a  considerable  volume  of  water  supplied  by  one 
source  is  distributed^  between  several  contiguous  villages  that  important 
questions  concerning  its  distribution  arise. 

Of  the  latter  class  there  are  three  instances  in  Haz&ri,  and  for  each 
of  the  three  separate  statements  of  irrigation  customs  have  been  drawn 

up,  viz, : — 

(1),  The  irrigation  from  the  Siran  river  between  its  debouchement 
from  the  hills  at  Kachi  and  its  junction  witH  the  Indus  at  Tarbela 
area  1,515  acres. 

(2).  The  irrigation  from  the  Harroh  river  in  the  Fanjkata  (  Kh&n- 
pur  )  tract,  area  3,200  acres. 

(3  The  irrigation  from  the  Dor  river  below  its  debouchement 
from  the  hills  in  the  Rajoid  ildka,  including  the  extensive  irrigation  of 
the  Haripur  plain,  the  area  so  irrigated  being  14,000  acres. 

45.  As  regards  the   Siran   river,   there   is  fi,  considerable  area 

irrigated  by  it  in  the  Pakhli  valley  of  the  Man- 
Jmgaiion  from  the  S(ran    ^YiTB.  Tahsil ;  but  the  water-supply  is  always 

super-abundant  ;  and  where  every  one  can 
always  take  as  much  water  as  he  needs  without  injury  to  his  neigh- 
bour's supply,  the  statement  of  this  fact  covers  the  principal  custom  on 
the  subject  that  exists.  The  statement  of  customs  drawn  up  concern- 
ing irrigation  from  the  Siran  is  confined  to  a  few  villages  between 
Kachi  and  Tarbela  on  the  Indus.  But,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  even 
here  there  is  little  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  except  that  every  one 
takes  as  much  water  as  he  wants.  In  one  or  two  instances  a  supply 
channel  is  owned  on  shares  by  two  or  more  villages. 

46.  The  only  important  point  relating  to  the  Fanjkata  irrigation 

from  the  Harroh  river  is  that  in  most  cases 
vi&wC^i         eachviUage  has  its  separate  supply  chaimel ; 

in  some  instances  the  supply  channel  is  owned 
on  stated  shares  by  two  or  three  villages,  or  a  village  in  addition  to  its 
own  channel  has  also  a  share  in  that  of  a  neighbouring  village.  The 
ownership  and  share  in  each  supply  channel  have  been  recorded. 
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47.    The  irrigation  from  the  Dor  river  between  Rajoia  and  Sardi 

Sdlih  is  of  the  same  character.     From  Sarai 

pli^CTtl^  Do^riv^"^"    S&lih,  however,  a  more  complicated  system  of 

distribution  commences;  one-fourth  of  the 
water,  plus  the  contents  of  the  Jdr  channel,  is  taken  oflf  for  the  villages  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  rest  is  divided  among  the  villages  on  the 
left  bank.  The  channels  which  distribute  the  water  to  the  several 
villages  are  in  every  case  of  old  standing ;  and  the  volume  of  the  supply 
is  generally  so  laige  that  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  people  to  the 
exact  division  of  the  water.  But  in  June  (  cotton  and  maize  sowings  ) 
lefore  the  autumn  rains  commence,  and  again  in  September  and  October 
if  the  rains  have  been  short,  the  fair  distribution  of  the  ^i^ater  below 
Sarai  Salih  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  people.  The  shares 
due  to  each  channel  and  to  each  village  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
recorded  ;  they  are  simple,  and  their  management  is  not  a  matter  of 
any  difficulty.  But  the  people  have  no  confidence  in  each  other  when 
the  watei-  runs  short ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  on  such  occasion  that 
the  Tahsfldar  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  should  himself  supervise 
its  fair  distribution  to  the  several  supply  channels  according  to  the 
recognized  shares. 

48.  I  have  written  thus  far  of  the  distribution  of  the  irrgation 
Distribution  of  irrigation    supply  between  villages.     Inside  villages  the 

as  between  fields.  distribution  is  generally  by  a  system  popularly 

known  as  "  lara,"  "*  that  is  to  say,  wherever  the  irrigation  from  a  given 
channel  commences,  the  field  nearest  the  head  of  the  channal  takes  it 
first,  then  the  field  next  to  it,  and  so  on  in  succession  down  to  the  last 
field. 

49.  On  the  Dor  and  Harroh   rivers  the  heads   of  the  village 
^,     ,     ^  ^         ,  supply    channels    are     occasionally     shifted. 

chSiTeis  ""^^     .        This  is   especially    the  case  with  the  villages 

irrigated  from  the  Harroh,  where  nearly  every 
village  has  a  separate  channel  of  its  own  taken  direct  out  of  the 
river,  the  main  volume  of  the  river  frequently  altering  its 
position  in  its  bed,  and  the  level  of  the  bed  being  also  subject  to 
disturbance  by  the  action  of  floods.  On  these  rivers,  when  it  has. 
become  necessary  to  give  a  channel  a  new  head,  the  owners  of  the 
channel  have  the  right  to  excavate  one  without  charge  for  the  land 
taken  up  by  it  or  for  crops  then  standing  on  that  lan^.  Any  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  right  would  endanger  the  success  of  the  crops  irrigated 
from  the  channel,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  which  the  injury  caused 
by  the  excavation  of  a  new  head  is  trivial,  and  it  is  on  this  considera- 
tion that  the  custom  is  based. 

50.  The  repairs  and  clearances  required  to  keep  these  irrigation 

^  ,  channel  in  order  are  trivial.     The  rivers,  except 

Repairs  and  clearances.         ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^  ^.^^      g^^j^  ^^^^ 

as  is  required  is  executed  jointly  by  the  cultivators  themselves. 

*    The  word  in  its  ordinary  meanixig  is  applied  to  a  string  of  beads  or  such  like. 
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51*    As  noticed  in  para,  43  of  chapter  V  and  in  para.  86  of  chapter 
Priorityof  claim  of  land  .  VI,     the^     water-power     of    the     irngation 
over  mills  when  water  runs     channels  is  largely  utilized  for  mills.     When 
^^°^-  water  runs  short,  and  the  supply  is  insuflBcient, 

both  to  irrigate  the  land  and  to  work  the  mills  at  the  same  time,  in 
every  such  case  the  irrigation  of  the  land  has  the  prior  claim ;  this  rule 
is,  I  believe,  universal, 

E.   G.    WACK 
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APPENDIX  No.  1— (iSce 


Statement  of  Rain-fall  in  the  Hazard  District  from  the 


Months. 
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r^ 

1-^ 

1-4 

f-4 

April  ..." 

116 

0-90 

1-58 

010 

6-92 

3-76 

1-64 

May 

... 

0-81 

i-71 

010 

0-54 

0-10 

6-63 

0-63 

June 

3-72 

1-72 

0-42 

0-76 

0*49 

1-87 

0-60 

.«. 

« 

July 

5-56 

5-55 

1-33 

10-84 

4-87 

13-66 

1-26 

4-13 

August            

0-30 

3-79 

3-39 

7-52 

8-08 

805 

7-00 

^•91 

■1 

September     

2-40 

4-59 

1-80 

3-59 

2-46 

2-56 

3-57 

4-38 

October           

... 

0-68 

... 

... 

0-32 

w 

November      

... 

0-15 

'001 

004 

2-06 

December       

'^•30 

1-75 

*i*  • 

3-12 

... 

1-97 

6-05 

7-17 

January          

411 

2-85 

4-75 

0-66 

3-80 

1-97 

5  63 

3-72 

February        

.3-88 

0-85 

1-55 

1-09 

0-40 

2-90 

8-03 

2-86 

March 

2-26 

.   2-49 

»-56 

4-68 

0-90 

0-84 

418 

4-84 

April   ... ' 

6-52 

11 

3-4 

1-4. 

7-4 

5-4 

2-4 

May 

1-61 

2-7 

'i-7 

0-6 

2-4 

0*2 

10-9 

0-4 

June 

7-66 

4-4 

4-7 

1-8 

1-6 

3-1 

0-6 

0*7 

July     

14  01 

4-4 

8-8 

ll'l 

10-6 

15-2 

3-3 

6-6 

August            

€•74 

9-0 

1-7 

101 

3-5 

8-7 

10-7 

5-3 

n 

September     

6-03 

4-9 

... 

2-3 

1-9 

1*6 

2-6 

6-0 

-< 

October          

0-3 

... 

0-8 

1-1 

... 

0-6 

... 

1 

November      

0-6 

... 

... 

2-4 

0-1 

2-6 
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December 

0-90 

1-4 

... 

1-9 

0-4 

4-4 

7-7 

6-4 

n 
<1     ■ 

January 

1101 

2-6 

5-2 

0-8 

3-9 

3-3 

46 

5-2 

February        

11-73 

3-9 

2-4 

2-3 

2-8 

2-4 

5-4 

1-3 

March             

4-53 

5*6 

1-7 

4-« 

1-5 

1-7 

7-7 

4-3 

April 

5-00 

1-05 

2-80 

2-03 

5-03 

3*95 

0-60 

May 

1%S0 

3-70 

1-60 

0-78 

0-75 

0-34 

8-16 

0-20 

June 

3-60 

1-70 

010 

2-.87 

0-32 

9-51 

0-70 

0-20 

■i 

July 

7-60 

0-2? 

6-76 

9-73 

10-48 

9-89 

3-02 

310 

August            

600 

12-08 

11-62 

8-60 

8-42 

6-30 

7-69 

3-23 

3 

September     

300 

4-76 

0-76 

2-28 

2-31 

2-22 

2-11 

2-07 

1 

October          

... 

... 

... 

0-30 

... 

November      

... 

0-20 

... 

... 

'c-92 

... 

1-23 

^ 

December      

0-56 

1-80 

2-41 

O-20 

*4'67 

•    6-75 

7-84 

January    '     

6-30 

0-70 

4'82 

2-13 

6-57 

317 

2-00 

3-61 

February       

7-Ofi 

400 

2-71 

1-05 

0-83 

318 

6-65 

2-59 

March             

2-OC 

6-80 

2-81 

7-66 

0-94 

1-84 

711 

8-14 
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para.  10  of  Chxtpter     /). 

„        1  of       „       VL 
year  1858-59  to  the  present  date,  reckoned  in  Inches, 
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A  BST 


Rabirain 


Kharff  rain 


BAbirain 


Eharif  rain 


i 

QQ 


Rabi  rain 


Ehar£f  rain 


••■'I 


Ist  April  to  30th  June    ... 
1st  July  to  30th  September 

Total 


Ist  October  to  31st  Dec.  ... 
ist  January  to  31st  March 

Total 


Total  yearly  rain-fall    . . . 


Ist  April  to  30th  June     ... 
1st  July  to  30th  September 

Total 


Ist  October  to  31st  Dec. ... 
Ist  January  to  31st  March 

Total 


Total  yearly  rain-fall 


Ist  April  to  30th  June    ... 
Ist  July  to  80th  September 

Total 


1st  October  to  81st  Dec. ... 
1st  January  to  31st  March 

Total 


Total  yearly  rain-fall 


4-87 
8-26 


1313 


0-30 
10-24 


10-64 


23-67 


16-69 
26-78 

42-47 


0-90 
27-27 


28-17 


70-64 


9-90 
16-60 


26-50 


0-55 
16-35 


15-90 


42-40 
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13-93 


17-36 
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18-3 


26-5 
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APPENDIX  Na 
Statement  showing  the  division  of  the  Hazard  District  into 


Thanah. 


.a 


No. 


W 


Name. 


Cl'h^bsi 


Tarbela 


Kirpilidn     ... 


Haripur 


Ehanpur 


Total  of  Hari- 
pur Tahsil. 


Strenrrth  of  Police 
of  all  grades. 


Deputy  Inspectoip 

Sergeants 

Constables 

Total. 

Deputy  Inspector 

Sergeants 

Constables 

Tot^ 

Deputy  Inspector  , 

Sergeants 

Constables 

"   Total     . 

Deputy  Inspector  , 

Sergeants 

Constables 

? 
Total    , 

Deputy  Inspector 

Sergeants 

Constables 

Total 


1 

3 

23 

27 

1 

4 

30 

36 

1 

.2 
12 

15 

1 

2 

27 

30 

1 

2 

18 

.21 


Deputy  Inspector 

Sergeants 

Constables 

Total     . 


13 

no 

128 


n^as  induded  in  each  Thdnalr. 


Khari,  Gandgar,  Srikot 


Tarbela,  Tavi,  of  iUqa  Kulai 
Gandaf,  Man,  Khari,  Kalinjar 
Swabi,  Maira,  liangar,  Eunda- 
ridla,  Saidpur,  MurtLdpur,  Lad- 
rakki,  in  ilaqa  Badnak.  Bail 
and  Garhan,  ift  iUqa  KhAlsa. 

Kulai,  except  Tavi  in  Eulai.  Bad- 
nak, except  those  villages,  includ- 
ed in  preceding  Thanah,  and 
Find  Kh&n  Kbail  in  No.  4, 


Khilsa,  except  those  villages,  inclu 
ded  in  Thdnah  No.  2,  Sarai  Salih, 
Manakrai,  Haripur,  JagfJ,  Kot 
NajlbuUa,  Kandi  Kahl,  Bagra, 
Find  Khan  Khail. 

Khinp^r     ...        ...        


15  il&qas 


Abbott-abad 


Nira 


Deputy  Inspector 

"Sergeants 

Constables 

Total 

Deputy  Inspector 

Sergeants 

Constables 

Total    , 


1 

3 

23 

32 

1 

3 

21 

25 


Shingri,  Rajoiik,  Babarhin,  NawA- 
shahr  ■  Dhamtaur,  M^ngal,Sherwan, 
Eachi,  Garhi^n,  also  villages,  Bira, 
Galli,  Jhutmang ;  Phalkot,  Dhakki 
Ehetar,  M&lsa,  and  Jh&Sai,  in 
ilAqa  Boi. 
Nara  and  Danna 
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Z'-fSee  para.  5  of  Chapter  III), 

Police  Thdnaha  (Cantonment  and  Municipal  Police  excluded). 


elM    • 

f 

10 

11 

1    12    1          13 

14 

Abraiksquarv 
milk  included  ih 

KAGH  THAKAH. 

i 

1 

POPITLATIOir. 

No.  Of  Tillage  watch- 
men    subordinate 
to  each  Thtoah. 

h  . 
Ill 

1 

1 

1 

Per  square 
mile     of 
total  area. 

29 

78 

107 

36 

10,981 

108 

14 

Srikot. 

, 

19 

59 

78 

17 

12,170 

156 

15 

Dalnohat, 
TaTi 

8 

39 

47 

36 

4,625 

98 

S 

.,. 

121 

lU 

235 

135 

62,703 

267 

6» 

... 

36 

146 

182 

86 

23,308 

128 

28 

213 

436 

649 

310 

1,13,787 

175 

134 

3 

105 

261 

366 

224 

68,813 

188 

74 

Sherwan. 

35 

147 

182 

90 

26,287 

144 

33 

Lora. 

WW 
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APPENDIX  No. 


1 

2 

1   • 

4 

5 

Thanah. 

Strength  of  Police 
of  all  grades. 

niqas  included  in  each 
Thimah. 

^ 

a 

No. 

Name. 

8 

Bakot 

Deputy  Inspector  ...      1 

Sergeants                ...      2 

Constables              ...    12 

Total    ...     15 

Bakot,   Boi,  except  those  villages 
included  in  No.  6. 

< 

rotal 

of  Abbott-abad 
Tahsfl. 

Deputy  Inspectors ...      3 

Sergeants                ...      8 

Constables              ...    61 

Total    ...     72 

13Uaqa8      

i 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Tot 

Mansaihra    ... 
TUl^kot       ... 
Shinkidri     .. 
Ughi 

Deputy  Inspector  ...      1 

Sergeants               ...      2 

Constables              ...    20 

Total     ...    23 

Deputy  Inspector  ..      1 

Sergeants                 ..       8 

Constables             ...    20 

Total    ...    24 

Deputy  Inspector ...      1 

Sergeants               ...       2 

Constables             ...    16 

Total    ...     19 

Deputy  Inspector ...      1 

Sergeants               ...       2 

Constables             ...     20 

Total     ...     28 

Mansahra,    Bhairkund,    Gafhian ; 
also  villages   Maira,  Jia,    Lang, 
Hamshiiian,  HaUz,  Bandi,  Tarli 
and  Utli,  Gandhian   and  Chitti 
GatH,  in  ilaqa  Shinki^. 

Garhi  Habibulla,  B&l&kot,  KAgan 

Shinkidri,  except    those    villages 
included  in   No.  9,  Konsh  and 
Bhogarmang. 

Agror           

al  of  Mansahra 
Tahsil. 

Deputy  Inspectors..        4 

Sergeants                ...       9 

Constables             ...     76 

Total     ...     89 

lOilAqas      

Reserve  at  the 
head-quarters 
of  the  District. 

Inspector                ...       1 
Deputy  Inspectors...      4 
Sergeants               ...     19 
SowArs                    ...     32 
Constables              ...  117 
Total    ...  173 

f  Infspector                 ...       1 
j    Deputy  Inspectors...     1(J 
Grand  Total  ...  -(   Sergeants               ...    49 
1    Sowdrs                     ...    32 
L  Constables               ...  304 
Total       ...  462 

38ilaqas 
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t— concluded. 


A&EA  IN  BQUABB 

MILE  INCLUDED  IN 

EACH  THANAH. 


15 


9'S 


I 


{g 


10 


II 


12 


13 


POPULATION. 


P-I 


Is 


O  ^   I 

Hi 


U 


Remarks. 


38 


107 


146        44 


178 


515 


84         89 


42 


67 


31 


885 


197 


224 


173 


927 


858 


97 


43 


19,382 


134         23 


1,14,482       165 


264         77 


34     .    65 


1,205 


1,429 


218 


37,584 


34,531 


34,400 


130 


217 


37 


130 


8,721       134 


1,15,236 


615    2,156    2,771       8861 


81 


60 


SOlGarhi  Hablb 
nlla. 


36 


126 


3,43,506       124       390 
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APPENDIX  No.  S—(See 
RetuTU  of  Roads,  Encamping  grounds 


I 


From 


To 


Main  object  of 
road. 


■g 


the  ,2 


Length  in  miles. 


MS 


t 


10 
11 
12 


13 
14 

15 


16 

17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Eale-ki  Sar&i 


Hasan  Abd^ 

Shdlditta 

Haripur 

Thapla 
Hazro 
L&logalli 


8  Find  Khdn  Khail 

9  Sberwdn 


Maksiid 

Khokhar 

Abbott-abad 


M&ri 

Sajkot 

DewaiL 


Nathagali 

Abbottabad 

Bakot 


Garbi  Habfbiillt 

Bisiin 

Jdba 

Mansabra 

ShinkUri 

Ditto 
Batbal 
Abl 
Mansfvhra 


Garhi  HabCbuUa 


Hadpar    " 

Haripur 

Darband 

L&poqalli 

Tarbela 

Abbott-abad 

Seri  Sber  Shall. 

Maosiibra. 

Harree» 

Bo. 

Do. 


Ch&nglagali 

K^&bagh 

EohiUa 


Do. 
Bo£ 
Garhi  HaUbuHa 


E&gdn 
Utar  Shisha 
Dhudi&l 
SbinkiAri 
L&chiniang 
Sacha  Khurd  - 
Sacha 
Ughi 
Do. 


73 

14 
*  *6 


22 
21/... 


13 
20 


73 


14 
22 
27 

13 
20 


38     38 


40 
32 


total 


93 


12 


20 


119 


62 
6 
6 

19 

13 

9 

12 


321 


40 
35 


13 
23 
36 


62 

6 

61 

12| 

19 

13 

9 

12 

20 

6 


533 
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para.  17  of  Chapter  III). 

and  SardU  in  the  Hazdrd  District. 


Principal  towns  and 

on  each  road.                       \ 

Tillages  passed  by  the 

Rbmabks. 

road. 

Encamping  ground. 

Sardis. 

Hattar,     Kot    NajCbnIla, 

StuiiB:dla,n0in&n, 

Haripnr,      Snltin- 

A    narrow  suspen- 

Haripnr,     Abbott-abad» 

Kh&tar,  Haripur, 

pur,  Abbott-abad, 
Manaahra. 

sion   bridge   over 

Mansahra. 

Sult&npur. 

the  Kainsukh   at 

■ 

Qarhi  HabibuUa. 

Pania,  Dehdar 

Haripor 

Haripnr. 

_ 

Kh^npnr. 

Khalab&t,  8w&bi,Lilogali, 

Haripnr 

Haripnr. 

Kirpilife. 

Tarbela 

Tkrbela. 

Dheri  QUri. 

Gadda,    Sen,  Sher  Shah, 

••• 

Abbott-abad. 

Badhora. 

Sajkot,iari,Hagri,aiiTin]. 

NawiUhahr,      Dhamtaur, 

.«• 

Abbott-abad  Dfinga- 

Bagnotar,       Dungagali, 

gaU. 

BirigBli,         KMihigh, 

ChinglagaU,  and  Khaira- 

gali. 

Bfrot,  Kao 

Kobila 

... 

Suspension    bridge 
oyer  the  Jhelum 
at  Kohila. 

Bakot 

Do. 

Nawashahr. 

Thandiini,  Namal,  Majfa- 

han,  Mdlia.  Sangal,  Battan, 

BArai  Boi. 

B41ikot,  Belakawai,  Jared 

Dhndifl. 

Icharito,  Fathal. 

Eath&i,  Shamahara. 

1  Bhairkmid,Ehiki,Arbora 

1 
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APPENDIX  No.  4 
HAZARA 

Statement  of  populoUion  (Census 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•1 

7 

8 

•1 

10 

11 

12 

Area  in 

sqv-are 

British 

POPULA 

statute 
miles 

Sikh. 

0/640 

acres 
each. 

3fa2^. 

Ifemales, 

■ 

Tahsil. 

Pabganah. 

.1 

5 

<>t 

2 

04 

00 

1 

o8 

a 

, 

1— 1 

C4 

1 

i-l 

1 

! 

•-4 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

i 

5 

1 

1 

t 

1 

Haripur 

Haripur 

310 

649 

213 

30 

3 

11 

3 

1 

\ 

2 

Abbott-abad 

Abbott-abad 

358 

693 

178 

290 

'26 

144 

192 

8 

125 

3 

Mansahra  ... 

Mansahra 

218 

1,429 

224 

36 

... 

23 

19 

... 

13 

Total 

886 

2,771 

615 

355 

29 

178 

214 

% 

143 
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(See  para  4  of  Chapter  IV). 

DISTRICT. 

of  IMh  January  1868^  hy  Tahsila. 


13    I     14         16    I    16    I     17         18    I 


19         20 


21 


23 


24 


TION. 


Hindus. 

MAHOMBDANS. 

MaUs. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

/^ 

•A 

00 

oo 

•^ 

o 

•~\ 

<^ 

o 

c? 

c^  . 

<N 

C> 

^ 

s- 

00 

QO 

00 

©« 

f"^ 

i-H 

1 

2 

i 

a 

1 

d 
1 

N^ 

1 

5 

1 

1 

a 
1    . 

1 

1 

i2 
-3 

bo 

c 
g 

.-3 

oo 

a 

oo 

•5 

bo 

g 

-s 

^ 

e 

^ 

tii 

g 

^ 

g 

^ 

^ 

o 

2,727 

340 

1,386 

2,700 

151 

1,019 

26,647 

4,833 

22,900 

29,040 

8,241 

17,330 

2,636 

628 

1,100 

1,733 

210 

991 

29,682 

6,834 

22,968 

24,692 

3,261 

21,257 

965 

70 

629 

703 

104 

445 

26,613 

4,315 

22,689 

27,724 

8,118 

17,160 

6,218 

.    - 

938 

3,015 

6,136 

465 

2,465 

81,842 

16,982 

68,657 

81,456 

19,620 

55,747 
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APPENDIX 


26 

26 

27    1    28 

29 

30 

POPULATION. 

Othebs. 

MaUs, 

Ihmules, 

Tahsil. 

Paboanah. 

i-H 

i 
i 

1 

< 

00 

B 

1 

i 
1 

1 

5 

f 

:              Children  (below  12). 

1 

Haripur 

Haripar 

1 

',' 

... 

... 

... 

2 

Abbott-abad 

Abbott-abad 

1,503 

5 

17 

22 

11 

11 

3 

Mansahra  ... 

Mansahra 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.    1,604 

6 

17 

22 

11 

11 

Europeans 
Eurasians 

Total 
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No.  4 — condiLded. 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37             38 

39 

40 

.'3 

a 

0) 

T 

OT  A  t. 

^  1 

t5 

'C 

m 

g^ 

^ 

a 

^ 

t: 

55 

o 

^ 

5 

ts 

0^ 

00      . 

1 

§ 

0 

F-i 

Q*^ 

1 

■1^ 

-a 

1 

5 

s 

o 

6c 

1 

•    I 

2J 

CO 

i 

Is 

H 

3 

0 

i 

» 

B 

1 

go 

60,148 

28,405 

31,743 

29,473 

26,747 

42,651 

67,878 

68,490 

1,16,368 

179 

60,650 

34,011 

26,639 

3M22 

25,874 

46,613 

65.683 

62,513 

1,18,140 

107 

55,949 

27,503 

28,446 

27,626 

25,840 

40.859 

65,129 

64,286 

1,09,415 

77 

1,76,747 

89,919 

86,828 

88,721 

78,461 

1,30,123 

1,78,640 

1,65,289 

3,43,929 

124 

32 

18 

14 

8 

9 

16 

26 

23 

49 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

5 

34 

20 

14 

10 

10 

19 

SO 

24 

64 

XX 
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APPENDIX 

Population  of  the  Hazard  District  according  to  the  great  divisions 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

a 
■g 

1 

a 

mqi. 

1 

Agriculturists 

or 

Non-agriculturists. 

Hindus 

Main 

Tribal 

Divimon. 

00 

.2 
S 

1 

1 

alSIL 

Tarkheli       ... 

1 
2 

Khari 

15 

705 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

TAl 

16 
"29 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

45 



Gandgar      ... 

18 

791 

Agriculturists    ... 
Non- agriculturists 

Total 

Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

"25 

Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

25 

... 

Tot      of  Tarkl 

biel 

i  Tribe 

33 

1,496 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agriculturists 

•     Total 

Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

-111-. 

16 
"54 

... 

Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

70 

-— 

Mishwdni     ... 

3 

Hrikot 

3 

923 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent 
Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

•*• 

12 
"49 

Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

61 

Tanaoli 

4 

Kulai 

6 

463 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

*•• 

"'40 

I 

Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

1 
40 
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No.  5 

of  the  Caste  and  Tribes  (Settlement  Census  1869-70). 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15       16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

AND  SiKHB. 

Afghan  and  allied  races. 

i 

1 

'5 
% 

•a 

1 

^ 
^ 

a 

1 

CO 

.-a 

3 

1 

CO 

i 

1 

1 

1 

CO 

S 

H 

GO 

•^ 

OQ 

P 

^ 

Q 

Pk 

H?        .      M        1 

H 

i 

H 

HARIPX 

JR. 

... 

... 

16 

371 

134 

376 

18 

60 

163 

1,112 

1 

29 

6 

"24 

"*8 

... 

::: 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

38 

32 

6 

•  <• 

45 

395 

142 

... 

376 

... 

18 

... 

... 

50 

163 

1,144 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

229 

33 

67 

5 

283 

V- 

82 

46 

9 

711 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

20 

... 

25 

38 

... 

... 

32 

... 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

79 

... 

5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• 

14 

25 

95 

6 

315 

88 

... 

46 

9 

232 

790 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

19 

16 

428 

139 

669 

100 

...    ^ 

46 

69 

392 

1,823 

E 

•• 

5 

"*62 

'"*8 

... 

82 

... 

"e 

... 

... 

... 

... 

'3 

28 

111 

10 

... 

70 

490 

147 

691 

. 

106 

... 

46 

59 

395 

•1,934 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

25 

... 

12 

47 

2,274 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

... 

... 

2,324 

86 

49 

... 

43 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6 

... 

... 

41» 

... 

8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

..,- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

... 

61 

47 

2,317 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9 

... 

... 

2,373 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

...- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

71 

32 

... 

84 

. 

... 

... 

... 

9 

1,687 

1,812 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

85 

... 

40 

76 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

75 

... 

16 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

31 

... 

4C 

2 

107 

... 

84 

... 

... 

... 

... 

S 

1,68^ 

r 

1,887 
79 
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APPENDIX 


■i 

«* 

^ 

•s 

^ 

«\ 

27 

28 

ndqa. 

Agriculturistts 

or 

Non-agricuUurlists^ 

1 

Main         «h 

Tribal          2 

pivisioin.       | 

1 

i 

1 

Tarkheli      ... 

1  Kbari 

16 

705 

Agriculturists     .». 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

TAHSIL 

J64     ... 
"*8     Z 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

172 

2  Gandgar      ... 

18 

791 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 



7 

7 

171 

*"8 

9 
9 

Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

?^otal  of  Tarkhel 

Li  Trib3 

33 

M96 

Agriculturists     . . . 
Npn-agricultnrists 

Total 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls   ... 
Per  cent 

•.•• 

9 

• 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent 

... 

179 

9 

Misliwim  - ... 

3  SrikV 

.  3 

923 

Agriculturists     ..^ 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls   ... 
Per  cent 
Souls  .. 
Per  cent 

^•. 

... 

^ouls  .. 
Per  cent. 

28 

... 

TapaoU 

4  Kulai 

€ 

i63 

Agriculturists     ... 
;Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls  .. 
Per  cent 
Souls   .. 
Per  cent 

... 

LMi^HL...    . -- 

Souts  .. 
•Per  cent 

... 

28 

... 
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No.  5 — cantinued. 


29 

30    1 

31 

32 

33 

34 

36 

36 

37 

38         1 

39 

Othigb  Mahommadaks 

« 

t 

1 
1. 

•1^ 

.| 

Remabks. 

m 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1^ 
11 

1 

1 

^ 

OQ 

PQ 

< 

o 

M 

^ 

< 

^ 

o 

•    1 

HARIPUR-co 

Qtimied.. 

* 

14 

458 

135 

28 

688 

371 

1,758 

2,886 

M. 

•  •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

61 

83 

... 

... 

... 

7 

34 

53 

95 

321 

518 
89 

579 
17 

14 

... 

465 

169 

81 

683 

692 

2,276 
66 

3,465 

434 

1,738 

232 

487 

2,909 

3,620 

... 

.-. 

^. 

.-. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

80 

87 

... 

... 

.-. 

7 

39 

... 

42 

350 

438 

542 

••• 

... 

... 

443 

... 

... 

81 

13 

... 

1.777 

274 

837 

3,347 

4,162 

... 

... 

80 

14 

... 

894;    1,873 

28 

820 

858 

4,667 

6,506 

1  ... 

... 

..« 

72 

86 

\ 

... 

... 

14 

73 

53 

137 

671 

956 
85 

1,121 
15 

14 

... 

... 

908'    1,946 

81 

957 

1,629 

5,623 

74 

7,627 

76.      184 

... 

2 

121 

383 

2,719 

... 

.... 

... 

... 

14 

81 

... 

2€ 

8 

608 

537 

635 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

84 

19 

... 

... 

... 

76|      184 

26 

6 

62S 

92C 
27 

3,354 

•  •■ 

33,        26 

... 

10] 

12< 

314 

2,12f 

... 

... 

U 

90 

... 

... 

... 

3      ... 

... 

... 

\2i 

\           13] 
52 

246 
IC 

36,        2C 

\     ... 

10] 

[       26^ 

t           44£ 

2,37S 

J 

•  •• 

... 

...  1  ... 

... 

... 

11 

... 
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APPEINDIX 

^         |, 

3 

4|      5 

6 

7 

8           9 

10 

1 

niqa. 

t 
i 

• 

Agriculturists 

or 

Non-agriculturists. 

' 

Hindus 

Main 

Tribal 

Division. 

0 

.3 

5 

J 

1 

Tanaoli 

5 

Badndk 
Mbe 

42 

1,616 

Agriculturists     .. 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agrioulturists 

Total 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

TAI 

4 
'.'*94 

ISII 

Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

98 

Total  of  Tanao 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

4 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

138 

Utm4nzai    ... 

6 

7 

Tarbela       ... 

4 

1,345 

Agriculturists    ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

108 
"*70 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

•• 

178 

... 

Ehalsa 

22 

1,663 

Agriculturists    ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

18 
"*23 

... 

Souls  ... 
Percent. 

41 

... 

Total  of  Utmdn 

za.i 

L  Tribe 

26 

3,008 

Agriculturists    ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

-.. 

126 
93 

Souls  .. 
Per  cent. 

... 

•     219 

... 
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No.   5 — continued. 


11 

12 

■3| 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

AND  SIKHB. 

Afghan  and 

ALLIED  RACES. 

CD 

Xi 

la 

1 

t 

1 

.1 

48 

3 

1 
fa 

3 

09 

3 

^ 

00 

1 

1 

.2 
1 

s 

1 

1 

M 

J3 

H 

OQ 

i5 

OQ 

p 

H 

P 

^ 

s 

CQ 

H 

!§ 

H 

HABIPUR-o 

ontin 

ued. 



4 

226 

... 

119 

95 

... 

28 

.».' 

70 

2,109 

11 

2,668 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

46 

... 

94 

27 

... 

6 

... 

... 

13 

... 

23 

113 

2 

184 

... 

5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11 

98 
1 

253 

... 

126 

95 

... 

41 

... 

93 

2,222 

13 

2,842 
38 

... 

... 

4 

258 

... 

203 

95 

28 

79 

3,796 

11 

4,470 
56 

... 

134 

102 

... 

6 

13 

23 

113 

2 

269 

... 

... 

7 

... 

— 

... 

..." 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13 

... 

138 

360 

209 

95 

41 

... 

102 

3,909 

13 

4,729 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

48 

108 

87 

185 

144 

578 

38 

99 

20 

182 

1,333 

... 

... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

20 

... 

... 

70 

2 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

... 

15 

... 

19 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

... 

... 

178 

89 

191 

144 

578 

38 

99 

20 

... 

189 

1,348 

^- 

... 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

19 

18 

175 

58 

195 

1,021 

832 

3 

33 

19 

20 

274 

2,630 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

42 

... 

... 

23 

138 

6 

9 

69 

34 

45 

... 

28 

204 

... 

622 
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TA 
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Per  cent 
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93d 
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Non-agriculturista 

Total     ... 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

TA] 

48 
114 

asiL 

... 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
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... 
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17 
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1,134 
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Non-Agriculturists 
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Souls  ... 
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bouls  ... 
Per  cent- 

"*  7 
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'"  2 

... 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent 
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29 
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Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
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Per  cent. 

"*  2 
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Per  cent. 
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Per  cent. 
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9         10 
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Tribal 

Division. 


I14q4. 


I 


si 


HiKDUB 


Agricaltarists 

or 

Non-agricnltarists. 


n 


Total  of  Tanaoli  Tribe 


118    3,128 


Agriculturists     ... 
Non-  agriculturist  B 

Total 


Souls 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 


35 
9 


Souls   .. 
Per  cent. 


44 


TAHSIL 


118 


207 


J&dtin 


21 


Mingal 


12    1,224 


Agriculturists 
Non-agricultuists 

Total    ... 


Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 


12 


Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 


12 


22 


Nawdnsbahr 
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15    1,803 


23 


Dhamtaor 


33 


24 
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26 


Agriculturists 
Non-agriculturists 

Total    ... 


Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent, 


5 
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Souls   .. 
Per  cent. 


203 


2,489|  Agriculturists 
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Total    .,. 


Souls  .. 
Per  cent. 
Souls 
Per  cent. 


24 
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Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
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Agriculturists 
Non-agriculturists 

Total    .. 


Souls   .. 
Per  cent 
Souls  . 
Per  cent. 


Souls    . 
Percent. 
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4 
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14 
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Per  cent. 
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Per  cent. 
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Per  cent. 
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Per  cent. 
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Per  cent. 
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Per  cent. 
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Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
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TA3 
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.lV841 

TBIL 
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Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
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2,106 

Dhiind       and 
Karril. 

2& 

Kira 

£4 
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Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agriculturists 
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Souls  ... 
Per  cent 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent 
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241 
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Per  cent. 
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36 

3^086 
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Non^agricolturistt 
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Per  cent. 
Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 
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Souls   ... 
Per  cent 
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Bakot 
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Agriculturists    ... 
Kon^agricnltiirists 
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Souk   ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
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'"36 
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Souls  ... 
Per  cent 

8 
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Total 

of 
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Per  cent 
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2 

2,717 

18 

990 
*249 

jntir 
20 

med. 
266 

- 

88 
"24 

... 

8,7j66 
2,397 

62 
" 'l€ 

817 

"'40 

46 
123 

11,046 

4Q 

2,84:^ 

19 

193 
461 

130 
10 

3,221 

7 

1,239 

20 

266 

... 

..► 

112 

... 

11,163 

68 

867 

169 

13,894 
33 

977 

7 

72 

6 

457 
"67 

... 

... 

- 

le 

... 

1,931 
*  66 

... 

... 

... 

2,404 

16 

132 

12 

461 

10 

1,049 

7 

&24 

.    ... 

.« 

... 

16 

1,996 

... 

... 

... 

2,53&: 
16. 

460 
460 

... 

1,087 

11 

116 

13 

219 
•  ... 
26 

.... 

.    .^ 

... 

... 

... 

12 

... 

— 

... 

261 

3 

26^ 

3 

... 

1,1&3 
11 

27.6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

12 

... 

... 

... 

287 
3 

30 

.... 

106 

1 

39 

8 

64 

... 

.,. 

... 

... 

.^. 

— 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

64 
1 

30 

... 

145 
.2 

64 

... 

.   ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

64 
1 

951 

10 

... 

2,120 

7 

227 

9 

770 
'"93 

... 

... 

... 

16 

... 

rv948 
"'66 

... 

... 

... 

2,729 

8 

168 

6 

961 

10 

2,347 

7 

863 

... 

... 

... 

16 

... 

2,008 

... 

... 

2,881 
8. 
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2[  3 


Main 

Tribal 

piyisioA 


I1M». 


Total  of  Jaddn  Tribq 


Dhdnd       ai^d 
Karril. . 


25 


26 


27 


86 


N&FI^ 


Danna 


BakQt 


^Total  of  Dhiind  and  Karrjil 
tribes. 


'  1 


27 


s 


& 


8,286 


e4 


36 


n 


105 


Agricultnnsts 

or 

Non-!agricultiqri8t§» 


Agripnltnriits    ... 
Non-ftgiicnltimsts 

Tot^l 


^,752 


2,035 


1,448 


6,285 


AgricnltiiristB     ... 
Npn-jigricultwists 

Total 


AgricultoristB     ., 
Non-figricultarists 

Total 


ISquIs  ... 
Per  cent. 
8o\il8 
Per  cent. 


1 


TAH3IL 


317 
29 


Souls 
Pe?  ceiit. 


BotOb  ... 
Per  cent, 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 


Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 


^vIb  ... 
Per  cent. 


Agriculturists     ... 
Nonrfigriculturists 

Total 


Agriculturists 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 


Soqls 
Per  cent. 
Souls 
PercMit, 


Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 


Souls  .. 
Per  cent. 


Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls 
Per  cent 


Souls  ... 
Percent. 


346 


35 


35 


17 


17 


62 


62 


126 
"6 


131 


62 
"*4 


60 


22 


22 


84 
"4 


88 


1,223 
177 


1,40? 


4,161 
"261 


4,18r 


5,16a 
"'92 


5,265 


9,324 

'127 


9,461 
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sdiii 


29 

30 

31  1    32        38 

34 

35 

86 

37 

38 

39 

OTHEB  MUHAIOUDAITB. 

' 

•I 

I 

ii 
If 

i 

RSMABKB. 

i 

^ 

H 

<l 

1 

A 

00 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

M 

m 

< 

O 

M 

s 

r 

s 

o 

ABBC 

)TTABAD— continue 

d. 

1,264 

163,  610 

6,636,   8,063 

51 

447 

1,852 

15,753 

27,302 

••> 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

58 

64 

19 

122 

7 

1,726 

556 

534 

265 

6,210 

9,650 
63 

15,216 
36 

1,283 

285 

617 

8,361 

3,6J9 

585 

712 

8,062 

25,403 
60 

42,518 

5,649 

2,094 

1,311 

317 

40 

1,865 

11,338 

14,719 

••» 

»f» 

... 

... 

••• 

•t* 

77 

93 

73 

.•■ 

52 

60 

32 

4 

709 

943 

1,147 

5,722 

... 

„. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

82 

7 

... 

... 

2,146 

1,371 

349 

44 

2,574j 

12,281 

15,866 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

77 

... 

185 

348 

1,375 

174 

130 

1,769 

8,199 

9,497 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

86 

91 

••• 

... 

87) 

17 

22 

... 

68C 

782 

924 

••• 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

84 

9 

185 

... 

... 

385 

1,392 

196 

130 

2,449 

8,981 

10,421 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

86 

... 

385 

t». 

843 

••• 

920 

.•• 

22 

639 

7,989 
98 

8,159 
94 

8 

... 

5 

104 

5 

247 

461 

500 

393 

»♦• 

... 

.,. 

... 

... 

... 

92 

6 

... 

... 

848 

1,024 

5 

22 

886 

8,460 

8,659 

... 

.r. 

... 

,.. 

... 

- 

... 

97 

6,219 

... 

3,285 

3,606 

491 

192 

4,273 

27,526 

86 

32,375 
93 

81 

... 

... 

94 

181 

59 

4 

1,636 
5,909 

2,186 
85 

2,671 
7 

6,300 

... 

... 

3,379 

3,787 

550 

196 

29,712 

34,946 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

85 

... 
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APPENDIX 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

'  1' 

d 

10 

1 

.1-4 

■s 

1 

a 

mqa. 

•1 
1 

o 
1 

Agriculturists 

or 

Non-agriculturiirts. 

Hindus 

Main 

Tribal 

Division. 

1 

t 

^ 

Bamba 

28 

Bo£ 

35 

2,666 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total    ... 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

TAHSIIii 

26     ... 
T09     Z 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

135 

... 

Total  of  Al 

)bc 

)tt-abad  Tahsil. 

358 

21,303 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls   .„ 
Per  cent. 

1,090 
435 

754 
2,380 

10 
177 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

1,525 

3,134 

187 

Tanaoli 

29 

Garhiin 

38 

1,541 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total    ... 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

... 

TAI 

20 
"'38 

ISIL 

Souls  ... 
P«ro«it. 

... 

58 

..^ 

Swdthi  plain... 

30 

Mansej^a     ... 

28 

2,308 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-aOTCultnristfi 

Total    ... 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

6 

**"l9 

"214 

- 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

24 

214 

..- 

.31 

Bhaixkund    ... 

24 

2,269 

Agriculturists     ... 
■  Non-  agriculturists 

Total    ... 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

8 
"l5 

"n4 

•" 

Souls.  ... 
Percent. 

23 

114 

....  ; 
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No,  i'-cmUinued. 


1" 

12  1    13    1 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24   1    25 

ANB  Sikhs. 

Afghan  and  allied  races. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

42 

1 

^2S 

GQ 

i 
g 

s 

p 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

3 
J 

1 

1 

& 

ABB 

cyn 

J-ABi 

26 

*1<)9 
5 

362 
'"69 

3noli 

ided. 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*"  7 

67 
""33 

13 

442 
4 

109 
5 

•  ■k 

... 

135 
1 

431 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

100 

13 

651 
4 

958 
186 

10 

130 

2,822 

3 

3,908 

14 

8,218 

"608 
••• 

20 

460 

131 
"7 

... 

104 
"24 

... 

10,70^ 
2,'462 

68 
"*23 

7,864 
626 

101 
123 

22,655 

25 

3,673 

15 

1,144 

140 

6,190 
5 

3,726 

20 

460 

138 

... 

128 

... 

13,171 

81 

8,380 

224 

26,328 
23 

MAK 

rsE 

ERA. 

20 

"38 
1 

229 

117 

V 

:: 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

67 

647 
1,053 

81 

1,024 
22 

1,170 
28 

... 

58 

1 

346 

... 

.%. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

67 

1,700 

81 

2,194 
25 

*io 

... 

5 

243 
6 

618 
"180 

... 

80 

... 

... 

... 

z 

186 
"39 

1,902 
'l48 

1,616 
'"88 

74 
"7 

4,426f 

45 

412 

10 

10 

... 

248 
2 

798 

... 

80 

... 

... 

... 

... 

226 

2,060 

1,654 

81 

4,838 
34 

"4 

E 

8 

133 
3 

471 
*190 

I 

5 

"16 
... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

166 
"35 

2,318 
107 

1,683 
"466 

178 
184 

362 

4,811 

65 

997 

19 

4 

... 

141 
1 

661 

... 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

]h 

2,425 

2,149 

6,808 
46 
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APPENDU 


1               2 

8                4 

6 

6                       7 

26 

27 

28 

1 

•s 

i 

Tl^la. 

1 

Agriculturists 

or 

Kon-agriculturistS/ 

Main 

Tribal 

DlTlsion. 

1 

-.  ^ 

1 

Bamba 

28 

Bo£ 

36 

3^^ 

Agriculturists    ... 
Kon-agriculttirists 

Total       ... 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Sods  ... 
Percent. 

7 

TAHRIL 

8    1,330 

Z     "39 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

7 

8 

1,369 

Total  of  Al 

)bo 

tt-abad  Tahsil 

358 

21,808 

Agriculturists    ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Pet  cent. 

689 
33 

466 
9 

12,614 
'360 

■ 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

622 

474 

12,864 

Tanaoli 

29 

Garhiin 

38 

1,641 

Agriculturists     ... 
Kon-agricnlturists 

Total    ... 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

187 

ta: 

HSIL 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

187 

... 

... 

8w4thi  plain... 

30 

Mansehra    ... 

28 

2,308 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total    ... 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

87 
19 

6 
"*6 

69 
"43 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

106 

12 

102 

31 

Bhairkund  ... 

2i 

2,269 

Agriculturists 
Non-agriculturists 

Total    ... 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 
Souls   ... 
Per  cent. 

87 
18 

... 

... 

Souls  ... 
Per  cent. 

106 

... 

... 
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No.  S^-'Continued, 


29 

80    1  81       82 

33 

34 

36 

36    j      37 

38 

39 

OTHBB  MUHAlfMADANS. 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

< 

i 
I" 

i 

i 
u 

.11 

• 

u 

1 

KSMABKS. 

ABBC 

2,086 
"*  8 

XTT-i 

3,623 
"*26 

iBA 

2,307 
**61 

>nolu< 

898 
*346 

led. 

26 

"ioo 

m 
... 

36 

1,004 
1,198 

11,366 

96 

1,813 

90 

11,834 

85 

2,031 

15 

2,094 

3,649 

... 

2,368 

1,244 

126 

213 

2,202 

13,179 
96 

13,865 

9,696 
134 

3,686 
148 

610 

'  *7 

17,907 
2,147 

7,866 
l,i02 

667 
796 

1,388 
646 

9,570 
11,806 

64,947 
72 

17,077 
71 

90,424 
79 

24,058 
21 

9,829 

3,834 

617 

20,064 

8,968 

1,463 

1,933 

21,376 

82,024 
72 

1,14,482 

MAN! 

3EHI 

iA. 

3,307 
*106 

71 

"16O 

33 

"'63 
... 

66 
2,713 

3,604 
78 

3,031 
71 

4,648 

52 

4.289 

48 

•  •• 

•»• 

... 

3,412 

71 

160 

96 
••• 

2,769 

6,636 
74 

8,887 

... 

... 

... 

2,171 
233 

1,678 
"ll6 

84 
200 

161 
"33 

1,386 
2,911 

6,622 
65 

3,561 
84 

9,963 

70 

4,216 

30 

... 

... 

2,404 

1,694 
••• 

284 

184 

4,297 

9,083 
64 

14,169 

... 

... 

... 

949 
272 

467 
"79 

60 

44 
*23 

1,036 
3,'686 

2,623 
35 

4,078 
78 

7,442 
69 

6,208 
41 

• 

... 

1,221 

636 

60 

67 

4,722 

6,701 
63 

12,650 

a2 
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APPENDIX 


•    1 

2 

8             ]   * 

' 

6 

'  I'l 

9 

10 

B&qa. 

1 

% 
i 

Agriculturists 

or 

Non-agriculturists. 

HiNOirs 

Hain 
Tribal 
Division.  • 

a 

1 

1 

< 

fiwithi  plain 

S2 

ShinkiUti     .^ 

21 

3,284 

Agriculturists     .  . 
Non-agriculteriste 

Total    ... 

Souls 
Per  cent 
Souls 
Per  cent. 

166 
"63 

TAI 

129 
"460 

TBTT. 

Souls 
Per  cent. 

519 

689 

.•• 

Total  of  Swatlif 

Pl 
33 

ain 

76 

7^11 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non^agriculturists 

.     Total    ... 

Souls 
?er  cent 
Souls  .  . 
Percent. 

179 

**'87 

129 
*788 

••• 

Souls 
Per  cent. 

266 

917 

Swithiglen... 

Konsh 

37 

1,300 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Totai 

Souls 
Per  cent 
Souls 
Per  cent. 

•••• 
2 

6 
'219 

- 

Souls 
Per  <xsA, 

2 

226 

.« 

34 

33 

1,274 

Agriculturists     ... 
NoD-agrioulturists 

Total 

Souls 
Per  cent 
Souls 
Per  cent. 

10 
12 

...30 
^84 

— 

Souls 
Per  cent. 

.  22 

.  144 

... 

« 

35 

Bilakot       ... 

17 

1,%1 

Agriculturists 
Non-agriculturiBts 

Total 

Souls 
Per  cent 
Souls 
Per  cent. 

24 

.62 
*433 

Souls 
Percent 

24 

486 

... 
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1" 

12  1    13    1    14 

16 

1- 

17 

18 

19 

20       21 

22 

23 

24       26^ 

AND  Sikhs. 

Afghan  and  alued  baces. 

1 

i 

1 

0  ■ 

1 

1 

i 
1 

OQ 

I 

1 

1 

1 

i 

-3 

-s 

Ha 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

'*20 

7sig 

296 
3 

^3 

7 

111 
"93 

t/inuc 

8 

•  •* 

... 

.„ 

... 

... 

,.. 

6,698 
1,163 

770 
120 

80 
89 

6,66r 

1,455' 
19^ 

20 

.... 

S2S 
6 

204 

8 

-... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6,761 

890 

169 

8,022 
46 

*34 

... 

808 

1 

909 

5 

1,200 
463 

••• . 
... 

4& 
16 

... 

*•. 

... 

... 

842 

"'74 

9,818 
1,408 

4,069 
*624 

832 

280 

15,804^ 

56 

2,864 

17 

34 

... 

1,217 
3 

1,663     .... 

68 

... 

... 

... 

416 

11,226 

4,693 

612 

18,668 
42 

"6 
*15 

... 

6 

'226 
12 

742 
"19 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

10 

2,367 
"63 

224 

301 
18 

3,634' 
63 

loo- 
s' 

.... 

232 
2 

761 

... 

... 

*•• 

... 

... 

... 

10 

2,420 

224 

319 

3,734 
43^ 

- 

40 

1 

111 

11 

378 
"*38 

... 

.- 

... 

... 

•  rf 

... 

16 

'"  4 
... 

1,280 
'"66 

66 
'13 

... 

1,74a* 

19 

120 

12 

15 

... 

161 

416 

•.. 

.*• 



... 

... 

... 

20 

1,345 

79 

... 

1,860» 
18 

"42 
•f  •. 

»•• 

76 

.1 

475 

26 

138 
"21 

... 

•«* 

... 

".'., 

1,889 
'**  8 

44 
'*  1 

6 

"io 

2,077 

15 

4a 

2 

42 

... 

661 

.  4 

159 
... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,897 

46 

16 

2,117; 
14' 
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>1 

6 

6 

7           26       27       28 

Main          Z 

Tribal           I 

Division.       j 

p 

1 

n4qa. 

i 

1 

•s 
1 

Agricolturists 

or 

Non^agricnltnrists. 

1 

1 
0 

1 

Swiithi  plain      3 

2  ShiTiklAri     ... 

24 

3,234 

Agriculturists     ... 
Kon-agriculturists 

Total    ... 

Souls 
Per  cent. 
Souls 
Per  cent 

229 
"6 

TA 

HSHi 

108 
"*28 

Souls 
Percent- 

235 

... 

136 

Total  of  Sw&t 

• 

hi  plain 

76 

7,811 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total    ... 

Souls 
Per  cent 
Souls 
Per  cent. 

403 
"43 

6 
... 
6 

167 
"Vl 

Souls 
Per  cent. 

446 

12 

238 

Sw&thiglen...  3 

3    Eonsh 

37 

1,80C 

Agriculturists    ... 
Non-agricultnristi 

Total 

Souls 
Per  cent. 
Souls 
Per  cent. 

15 

••• 

... 

Souls 
Per  cent. 

16 

... 

... 

a 

A  Bhogarmang 

23 

1,274 

Agriculturists    ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls 
Per  cent 
Souls 
Per  cait 

4 

98 
62 

«•. 

Souls 
Per  cent. 

4 

150 

... 

a 

15  BfU&kot       ... 

17 

1,961 

Agriculturists     ... 
Non-agriculturists 

Total 

Souls 
Per  cent 
Souls 
Percent 

16 

... 

47 

"11 
... 

Souls 
Per  cent 

16 

... 

68 
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29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

36 

36 

37 

38      ' 

39 

Othbb  Muhammadans. 

1 
1 

0 

1 

1 

s 

1 

I" 

1 

< 

H 

Rehabks. 

MAN 

BBH] 

lA' 

-oont] 

702 
"277 

muecL 

742 
160 

100 
460 

no 

"60 

928 
4,742 

2,919 
30 

6,703 
74 

9,781 
56 

7,691 
44 

... 

... 

979 

892 

660 

160 

6,670 
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tAHfflb  Haripub. 

TAHftlL  ABBOTT-ABAD, 
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24 
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^ 
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57 
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68 
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» 
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Total 
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72 

72 
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Taxbil  Manbbhba. 
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The  Military  Cantonment 
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10 
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of  Abbott-abad    is   not 

••• 

131 
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1,062 
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included  in  this  return 
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16,631 

1 
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3 
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5 
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4,316 

10.037 

1,663 
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16 
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1,371 

94 

1,709 
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78 

468 

12,963 

2,748 

16,711 

19,363 

1.598 

20,961 

19,656 

1,678 

21.334 

6,294 

1,696 

7,990 

19,112 

2,620 

21,732 

2,330 

321 

2,651 

3,924 

449 

4,373 

32,470 

4,400 

36,870 
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9,482 

87,226 

38 

15 

32 

29 

12 

26 

712 

58 

770 

1,868 
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58 
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2,092 
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82 
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24 
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24 
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•7 
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2,414 
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3,293 
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3,441 
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3,872 
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2,019 
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9,256 
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31,790 
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61 
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66 

68 
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Classified.  Return  of  JuMoial  and  Revenue  eases  decided 


Dbscbiptior  of  suits. 

TAH8IL  EUBIPUS. 

Tahsiii 

Na 

1 

g 

*• 

i 

m 

1 

1 

1 

5= 

1 

A,— Ordinary  mUifor  Rights, 

•• 

4 

3 

.. 

1 

7 

•• 

.. 

.. 

2 

Ditto         ditto      under  Hlndd  law 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

8 

Ditto      "  ditto      under  any  other  law 

1 

ff 

8ff 

Slff 

174 

319      809 

« 

91 

4 

Suits  to  establish  or  contest  the  acts  of  BindA 
widows. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

e 

Suits  relating  to  the  Berenne 

•• 

•• 

6 

1 

•• 

•• 

7 

•• 

« 

Suits  relating  to  mortgages 

•• 

398 

887 

886 

171 

1,702 

419 

7 

Claims  in  right  of  pre-emption 

•• 

ff 

8 

10 

18 

41 

3 

8 

Suits  regarding  the  rehitiTe  rights  of  superior  and 
inferior  holders  of  land  (other  than  rent  suits). 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

'•• 

•• 

•• 



9 

Suits  for  partition  of  joint  rights 





" 

8 

2 

1 

6 

•• 

10 

Suits  regarding  boundaries                             *   .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

11 

Suits  for  or  relating  to  land  not  included  in  any  of 
the  foregoing. 

2 

88 

111 

878 

488 

1,812 

8»190 

•• 

88 

98 

12 

Summary  suite  to  recover  possession  under  Section 
Iff  of  Act  XIV  of  1850. 

Iffl 
1 

108 
Iff 

47 

44 

844 

•• 

•• 

90 

18 

Irrigation  disputes 

9 

7 

82 

•• 

•  • 

1 

14 

Iff 

16 

Total  of  (A)  ordinary  suits  for  rigiits 

8 

108 

668 

1,862 

1.128 

2,278 

6,188 

•• 

44 

721 
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fStejwmw.  12,16,30  o/a%>fer  V), 

in  each  year  of  (fte  S^Ulemerd  operations  under  report 


JBBOnWIBAD.. 

TAH8IL  XANSAQaA. 

TOTAU. 

00 

m 

i 
^ 

i 

1 

i 

00 

m 

1 

'i 

s 

1* 

1^ 

i 

i 

1 

s 

1 

6 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

.. 

4 

7 

819 

2 

639 

16 

2 
390 

18. 

•• 

•• 

-•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

276 

31 

88 

482 

4 

10 

88 

16S 

34 

88 

807 

6 

31 

319 

744 

1,698 

... 

21 

- 

... 

•• 

•• 

•• 

" 

..- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

18 
2382 

.. 

15 

I 

87 

... 

•• 

2 

'        I 

96 

98 
M78 

•• 

... 

6 

116 

143 

1,188 

68 

47 

1,682 

•• 

•• 

2T0 

4 

867 

178 

178 

•• 

1,009 

896 

4,863 

18 

6 

1 

21 

- 

- 

4 

1 

1 

10 

•• 

•• 

IJ 

2ff 

20 

72 

..- 

•• 

••■ 

'• 

4 
6 

•• 

•• 

4 

i  •• 

•• 

•• 

4 
8 

3 

'  1,962 
101 
12 

• 

4 

... 

... 

•• 

-' 

•• 

8 

8 

•• 

•• 

4 

14 

•• 

•• 

100 

102 

C&3 

•• 

•• 

•• 

(  .. 

- 

811. 
377 

2,644 

289 

4,866 

•• 

1,018 

662 

1^ 

8,066 

2 

812 

1,289 

8,367: 

4 

386 

9,618; 

:      98 

40 

68 

391 

•• 

... 

86 

89 

14 

63 

141 

•• 

169 

776* 

6 

3 

4 

13 

•• 

•• 

•• 

6 

1 

4 

10 

•• 

-' 

2 

•      36 

16 

64 

1 

t 
1,706 

6,818 

, 

2.988 

2,463 

779 

MM 

6,697 

6 

110 

446 

3,021 

1,036 

9 

267 

1,886 

6,646 

6.468 

17,048 

a4i 
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APPENDIX 


DnoiUFTioH  OF  Suits. 

Tahsil  Haripur. 

TAHSIL 

Ko. 

8 

i 

108 

i 

669 

S 

s 

5    £"o 

1 



i 

i 

Brongtife  forward  Total  of  (A)  ordinary  suits  for 

1,962 

1,128 

2,273 

6.138 
236 

44 

721 

17 

i 

Vent  iuiti  and  tuiU  under  Punjab  Tenancy  Act 

40 

90 

89 

67 



30 
7 

13 

18 

Suite  to  recover  arrears  of  rent  from  tenante 
with  right  of  occupancy. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

19 

Suite  regarding  illegal  exaction,  duress,  dis- 
traint or  demand. 

— 

20 

18 

25 

17 

80 

20 

Suite  zegaiding  aocoonte,  &e.,  by  or  against 
agente,&c. 

Suite  to  resume  or  aseest  land  held  exempt 
from  revenue  or  rent. 

•• 



•• 

•• 

21 



•• 

•• 

•• 

22 

Suite  not  included  in  aboTe  5  columns,  not 
i.    being  suite  under  Punjab  Tenancy  Act. 



22 

60 

40 

892 

514 

23 

1 

i 

Infinite  under  Sec  5  by  tenante  for  right  of 
occupancy. 

••' 

24 

Suite  to  establish  right  of  occupancy  under 
Sec.  8  on  other  grounds  than  those  men- 
tioned in  previous  Sections  of  the  Act. 





28 

57 

12 

67 

164 



25 

Suite  under  Section  6  by  landlords  for  rebut- 
tal of  presumptive  right  of  oooopanoy. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

26 

Suite  under  Sections  10  and  11  for  enhance- 
ment of  rent. 





•• 

80 

146 

166 

1 

21 

Suits  under  Section  14  for  abatement  of  tent 

98 

98 



26 

Suite  for  arrears  of  rent  where  remission  is 
allowed  under  Section  15. 



•• 

•• 

29 

Saita  under  Section  18  to  set  aside  award  of 
division  and  appraisement  of  produce  taken 
for  rent. 

•• 

•• 

CO 

Suite  under  Section  19  by  landlords  for  eject- 
ment of  tenante  with  right  of  occupancy. 
Section  19,  clause  1. 

• 

•• 

•• 

— 

•• 

190 

n 

Ditto    ditto    ditto,    Section   19,   clause  2 

— 

-^ 

180 

44 

15 

82 

Suite  under  Section  20  by  landlords  for  eject- 
ment of  tenante  without  right  of  occupancy 

53 

292 

88 

Suite  under  Section  25  by  tenants  to  contest 
notice  of  ejectment. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

84 

Suite  under  Section  26  l^  tenants  on  account 
^    of  illegal  ejectment. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

85 

Suite  under  Section  87,  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  by 
tenante  to  establish  daims  to  oompensation  for 
improvanent. 

... 

85 

•• 

••■ 

85 

.. 

Sf6 

U 

Total  of  (B)  Bent  suite  and  suite  under  the  Punjab 
Tenancy  Act. 

•• 

290 

804 

151 

840 

1»585 

87 

Total  Judicial  cases  (A  and  B) 

8 

103 

959 

2,266 

1,279 

8,118 

7,728 

•• 

44 

971 
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No.  6 — continued. 


Abbott-abad. 

II                   TAH8IL  MAHBAHKA. 

TOTAL. 

ef 

00 

Pi 

i 

^ 

i 

i 

? 

ill 

1 

1 

i 

g 

m 

H 

2^ 

779 

l,49fl 

5,597 

6 

m 

44fi 

2,021 

1,026 

..TO^ 

5,313 

% 

«7 

UBIft    M4« 

VM 

^468 

17,048 

10 

SO 

a 

lft2 

•• 

- 

16 

17 

.. 

29 

ftl 

■ 

.. 

75 

117 

89 

178 

\ 
469 

1 

ft 

29 

3ft 

•• 

3 

10 

47 

ftO^     .. 

•• 

4 

16 

76 

9ft 

ft 

•• 

IS 

28 

•• 

•• 

2 

1 

3 

27 

24 

27 

33 

11 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

ft 

•• 

•• 

ft 

•• 

ft 

•• 

•• 

ft 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

80 

50 

348 

498 

•• 

2 

29 

22 

193 

246 

44 

lft9 

112 

933 

1,258 

- 

U 

ftS 

80 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3 

8 

84 

96 

•• 

•• 

3 

28 

149 

175 

30 

7 

19 

ft4 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

40 

87 

19 

8*J 

228 

•• 

- 

9 

9 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

5 

5 

1 

•• 

•• 

14 

14 

•• 

83 

7J 

156 

•• 

•• 

•• 

... 

30 

52 

82 

•• 

•• 

133 

271' 

403 

2 

.. 

4 

7 

•• 

— 

2 

4 

.. 

.. 

6 

3 

ft 

.. 

102 

111 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

*• 

•• 

... 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

*  • 

I" 

•• 

1 

12 

13 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

21 

21 

•• 

•• 

1       8; 

.. 

.- 

•• 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

" 

•• 

.. 

.  -    . 

0        2] 

i-.l.  i*» 

M 

100 

820 

3ff 

10 

25 

59 

130. 

'  ■• 

■11* 

•• 

- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

••     1 

••  1  ••  1  ••  1   •  1    • 

\ 

—  1 

- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

..  1 ..  ._ 

-                             1            m& 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 



..        ..          J 

1 

»     .. 

4  ■■  \— 

— l—rrJ-^ 

i./vl     A  nx>*  %      4<^T^ 

U9 

212 

751 

1,372 

•• 

•• 

55 

72 

97 

491 

715 

1 

►95       W»j      «^      - 

2,723 

991 

2,241 

«^9 

6 

no 

500 

2,093 

1.128 

2,196 

6,028 

9        ' 

»7    2/ 

ISO    7,C^ 

n\.\  «»» 

IL 
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APPENMX 
C. — Revenw 


Tahul  Habipub. 

Bbsobxptioh'of  smra.                                ! 

m 

i 

1 

i 

oo 

1 

1 

nUage       ) 
Offleers.      f 

(PatwiricMei             ...             ...             

S3 

8 

88 

367 

1« 

181 

448 

?.— CoH*  relating  to  KifiuififM* 

rBrection  ol  bouniary  nttrki 

... 

4 

13 

6 

8 

3 

M 

' 

ArtaitraUoa  oaKt,  Settion  33  of  4ct  88  of  1^71 

Preparatioa  of  tribal  or  il&qaw4r  Statements  of  vcMtams 

Demarcation  of  Forest  lands  m4er  PnqjabJ'orest  Bales 
(Schedule!  of  Act  IV  of  1873). 

... 

8 

3 

62 

6 

C 
(7 

C.-Settle-    < 
menu. 

Mettlement  of  recosant  Bstates  (Sectioii  87  of  Act  88 
of  1871)  and  claims  arising  Iherfefraa. 

-Grants  of  Revenue  to  garden  ^aml  groves  ( Financial 
Commissioner's    S<.ok  Circular  I  of  1870),  road  side 

conntrf . 

"•■ 

... 

... 

... 

6b 

"! 

« 

other  than  the  pnoeding. 

96 

140 

• 

880 

614 

... 

1,1IJ 

siH^uZ       <iUhiviona«ddUu^onca«t       ...             

... 

... 

... 

\,        of  1870-71. 

... , 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

466 

m 

^'"^'.''^^  <  Partdtions  of  land  held  in  j(rfnt  ownerhip 
^FartitionBOfeBtatet 

... 

... 

8 

■  7\ 

IJI 

s 

3 

2 

4 

1 

Tom 

i 

143 

147 

64 

6I» 

818 

m 

3,481 
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INo.  6 — concluded, 
cases. 


TAHSIIi  ABBOTT- ABAD. 

TAHSIL  MAK8AHBA. 

Total. 

21 

1 

32 
44 

1 
2 

... 
106 

116 

27 
< 

6 

1 
40 

224 
2 

48 

168 

20 
3 

464 

oo 
18ff 

2 

17 

175 
411 

740 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

s' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

84 

1 
6 

Ml 

894 
I 

489 

472 
31 

21 

70 

175 
712 

414 
7 

1 

83 
2 

20 

1 

19 

56 
1 

18 
••* 

2 
9 

191 

398 

86 
8 

88 

1 

50 

... 
110 

696 

1 

62 

868 

S 

850 
88 

36 
52 

no 

1,074 

404 
6 
2 

... 

156 
8 

183 

6 
82 

801 

1 

78 

31 
8 

38 

... 
... 

8 

683 

10 

8 
48 

841 

56 
8 

875 
11 

139 

853 
1,631 

7 
3 

838 

4 
12 

1,218 

80 

1,470 
156 

81 

189 

85t 

3,918 
••• 

1^4 
88 

7 

1398 

105 

77 

24 

625 

941 

435 

2,107 

391 

840 

138 

1,648 

3,499 

1,583 

6,4 

"■ 

"7- 

' 
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00 
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5^ 
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^ 

K 
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'^i^ 

CD 
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« 

g. 

t** 

1 

v.-/ 

« 

*< 

00 

J' 

o 

V 

M 

"^ 

»-H 

1 

w 

•^ 

i' 

<J 

•| 

5J 

e; 

«> 

«K» 

Q 

^ 

^ 

-^ 

^ 

^ 

i- 

^ 

*K» 

^ 

ft? 

3 


i 

S 

s 

g 

< 

^ 

1 

1 

« 

WOI 


'^nopaodso-H 
10}    paoiosQ 


•^u^xxaddv 


•pnj^oi  JO  J 
popcreraa^ 


r^e4  »H 


•TtnnT     C^  eo  1-^  1^  O^ Q  »0  1-^  i-H        0>        0> 


^uapuodsaa 
jo^    pddJOdQ 


•;uBiiaddv 
10^   paaiodQ 

'6981 
io  IIIA  ^^V 
jO  iQg  -aas 

'lBlj;9I     JOJ 


•8981  JO  IIA 
^oy  JO  jr  -099 
*3mjBaq  '\9X^ 
VB  *  pa>oaif9H 


CO  fH  '^l  P^         i-i  - 


I 

II 

o 


O  O 


jaqran^i 


3: 


^.    .  (u  t-  f-         •  tH  ee  m 

:    :  -I  jj  c3        :  3  ^^  'S 

2  a.^  cc  ^  H  &^  c  j= 

^     6  .3   5  r^        - 

J  --;   H  *-•   5  a 
e  :^ :«  a  ii^  j3 


S 


(^ 


13 


SSi 


fHG9co^io<ot«ooc»Oi-4e^ 


s 
8 

I 

a 
o 

i 


I 
t 

OS 

o 

-§ 

5 


g 


.3 

•  O 

as 


2P 

1 

I 


o     o 

s 

CO        "^J* 

t- 

eo        rH 

•^ 

CO! 

:        1 

eo 

s   « 

CO 

1  ^ 

«      eo 

00 

2    g 

?i 

eo      lo 

00 
CO 

53    S    1 

Cases  disposed  of  by  Capt.  B.  G.  Wace,  Set- 
tlement Officer 

Cases (Jiaposed  ofbyMirza  ArimBeg,  Extra 
Assistant  Settlement  Officer     ... 

Total  Appeals 

»H         09 
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APPENDIX  No>.  9^  ( fir«j  pwrct. 
Statement  showing  particulars  and 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9     1     10 

Main  Tribal  Diyision, 

niqu. 

I.— 

WHICH 

Peb  ceht.  of  cultivated 

THE  PBOPRIETABY  RIGHT  ] 

AREA  IN          . 
[8' BASED  ON. 

CO 

O 

Pvetcviptt&m  dating  fitom; 

Fvr chase  or 

mortgage 

contracted. 

Eh 

1 

1 

6 

g 
1 

1 

•c 

PQ 

1 

1   ■ 

i  : 

bo 

Tarkheli 

Total  Tarkheli 

Khari 
Gandgar 

tribe 

99 
100 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

... 

100 

... 

... 

... 

01 

Mishwini 

Srikofc 

97 

... 

3 

Tanaoli 

Total  Tanaoli 

Kulai 
Badnak 

• 

tribe 

88 
Bl 

5 
44 

... 

6 

44 

5 
24 

2 

1 

;3 

42 

36 

36 

20 

2 

12 
2 

Utminzai 

•larbela 
Kb&lsa 

30 
76 

13 

9 

'"  1 

13 
10 

45 
13 

1-3 

Total  Utmdnzai  tribe 

62 

10 

1 

11 

22 

6 

Miscellaneous  tribes  in 
Haz&i-4  plain. 

Serai  Salih    ... 
Minaki-ai       ... 
Haripur 
J4gal 

KotNajibulla... 
KandiKahl  ... 

37 

18 

43 

4 

*"l2 

49 
49 
62 
66 
60 
69 

13 
17 
4 
29 
48 
15 

'"l5 
0-6 
02 
0-2 

1 

62 

81 
66 
96 
98 
86 

... 

... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
.       2 
3 

Total  Miscellaneous  tribes  in  Haz^ri  plain 

16 

67 

24 

2 

83 

.., 

2 

Ghakkhar 
Jadiin 

Total  Tahsll  Har 

Khii^ur 
Bagra 

Lpur 

97 
88 

... 

A 

0-2 
0-3 

1 
10 

2 

002 
2 

62 

29 

11 

1 

41 

5 

2 

Miscellaneous  tribes  in 
Haz&rik. 

Shingri          •" 

19 

60 

21 

... 

81 

... 

... 

I 

(H 

Tanaoli 

Kaebi 
Babarhdn 
Garhito 
Sherw&n 

74 
69 
87 
69 

4 
14 
64 
20 

18 

16 

2 

7 

E 

22 
80 
56 
27 

1 
***  6 

3 
1 

2 

4 

Total  Tanaoli 

tribe 

'        64 

21 

11 

.„ 

32 

1 

a 
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41)  of  Cha/pUfr'7. 

averiigea  of  tenures  and  occupancy. 


11            l!^ 

13 

14 

~n 

Vk 

17 

18< 

ia< 

» 1 

21 

m— Koi.(^  Ettr^TES.  or  which  thk 

TSKUBK 

MM 

ZamUuOiri, 

PattidM. 

Mkmiackira. 

Mh^edPMtiddri 
a/nd'Bkaiiuimra, 

•a 

i 

1 

; 

'1 

, 

il 

i: 

t 

1 

^ 

IS 

is" 

1' 

I 

•  4: 

1 

2 
2 

126 
24 

8 
4 

62 

16 

6 
12 

32 
60 

••• 

... 

... 

1 

16 

18 

4 

20 

^ 

34 

17 

46 

... 

... 

■ 

... 

33 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

2 

61 

1 

89 

3 

1 
3 

23 
2 

6 

'"  26 
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lUqa. 
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37 

38 

■  1 

VI.— Cultivating  Occupancy  pbb  cent. 
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1 

Teh 

With  right  qf  occupancy. 

1 

1= 

1 

9 

Jadiin 

M&ngal 

Nawanshahr  ... 
Dhamtaur 
Kajoia 

49 
76 
60 
66 

6 
3 

2 

1 

37 

0-3 

121 

18-2 

47-3 
360 
65-8 
36-7 

1 

Total  of  Jadiin 

tribe 

63 

3 

11-0 

43-8 

<1 

Dhdnd  and  Karril  ... 

NAra 

Divnna 

Bakot 

46 
40 
66 

2 

I 
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13-0 

33-1 

1-1 

48-1 

28-0 
74-9 
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Total  Dhtind  and  Karr&l 

47 
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16-9 

48-2 

Bomba                      ...  |  Boi 

83 
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37-5 

Total  Tahsfl  Abbott-abad 

62 

2 

14-8 

46-9 
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Garhian 
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1 

340 

28-2 

1 

Swdthi 

Mansahra 
Bhairkund     ... 
Shinkiiri 

62 

46 
68 

2 

1 
2 

6-0 
3-9 

6-7 

48-1 
77-3 
48-3 

1 

5 

Total  Swdthi  plain 

66 

2 

8-6 

44-7 

SwAthi  glen 

Konsh 

Bhogarmang  ... 
B&l&kot 
Garhi  Hi»bibulla 
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30 
21 
27 

2 

3 

13 
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33-6 

400 

0-6 

21 

24-4 
211 
80-5 

77-0 

i 

Totol  Sw&thi  g 

Iro 

36 

6 

20-2 

48-6 

Saiad 

K4gan 

62 

0-4 

0-4 

46-3 

Agror 

Agror 

8 

21 

Total  Tahsll  Mansahra 

43 

5 

12-4 
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12 

8 
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76 
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87-8 

5 

4 
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66 

44 

111 
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76-8 

6 

3 

6 

2 

61 

39 

14-6 

30-5 

32-8 

67-2 
75-9 

10 

6 

6 

4 

68 

32 

131 

321 

241 

7 

5 

6 

3 

64 

36 

14-1 

24-8 

•  271 

72-9 

4 

5 

3 

2 

93 

7 

26-5 

11-9 

59-6 

40-4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

91 

9 

4-8 

19-2 

6-9 

94-1 

11 

2 

4 

2 

94 

6 

16-0 

18-9 

32-9 

67-1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

93 

7 

21-7 

32-3 

30-2 

69-8 

7 

1 

4 

8 

85 

■ 
15 

150 

24-3 

29-8 

70-2 

6 

3 

4 

2 

79 

21 

22-7 

151 

56-7 

43-3 

15 

4 

10 

6 

52 

48 

13-2 

33-7 

18-2 

81-8 

17 

21 

7 

70 

30 

70 

11-8 

10-9 

89-1 

10 

10 

8 

8 

69 

41 

11-2 

33-8 

17-9 

82-1 
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14 

9 

66 

44 

22-2 
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30-8 
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11 

16 

8 

61 

39 
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29-5 

20 

17 

12 

78 

22 

28-2 
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31-8 

9 

4 

6 

90 

10 

0-3 

18-7 

0'8 

99-2 

5 

7 

5 

88 

eo 
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13 

-4 

6 

77 
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61-0 

12 

7 

7 

86 

15 

21 

61  ;2 
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6 

13 
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... 
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Prescription  dating  from 

Purchase  or 

mortgage 

contracted. 
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I 
1 

i 

H 

1 

i 

Tahsil  Haripor      ... 

••• 

52 

29 

11 

1 

41 

5 

ABST. 
2 

T&taa  Abbottrabad... 

... 

66 

26 

13 

03 

39 

1 

4 

TahsU  Mansahra    ... 

... 

68 

9 

12 

01 

21 

9 

2 

Total  District  Bazixi, 

••• 

5S 

2G 

12 

1 

33 

6 
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20 


21 


n.— No.  OF  BSTATB8  OF  WHICH  THE  TKNUBl  IS 


Zaminddrif 
Land-lord, 
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66         10 


30 


44 
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130 
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ZaminddH, 
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63 


22 


86 


29  6 


118 


10 


Pattiddrk 


S 


S 


-3 


67 


12 


1S6 


16 


HO 


66 


862 


3$ 


Bhaiaehdra, 


i 

I 


land  Bhaiachdra, 


3/ixed  Pattidiri 


IS 


i 
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o  , 
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^^ 


132 


66 


21 


KH 


44 


IS 


S6 


10 


261 


36 


26 
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310 
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218 
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III.— Pbb  cent,  of  cultivat 

IV.— Average 

ED  AKEA  OF  ESTATES 

ENTERED  IN  COLUMNS  15 
TO  20,  HELD  COMMON  EITHEI 
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PRINCIPAL  8UB*DIVI8I0NS. 

Held  in  severalty 

Main  Tribal  Division. 

I14qa. 
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51 

5 

fTi  *3 

1 
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1 

3^ 

In  mixed  patti 
and   Bhaiac 
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1 

Tahsfl  Haripur 

..." 

2 

3 

•.. 

7 

8 

TahsaAbbott-abad... 

••• 

4 

6 

0^2 

7 

9 

Tahsfl  Mansahra    ... 

•?• 

7. 

1 
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20 

26 

Total  District  Haz&r^ 
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SIZE  OF  A  PBOPBIUTCK'S  HOLDING  OB  BHABB 
(IN  ACWB8> 

V.-^NUMBBB  OF  HOLDINGS  OF 

Ihtal 

eoparcenarjf 

intereit. 

a* 
«  • 

p 

t 

1 
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Tenants  with  right  of  occu- 
pancy. 

f 

2 

P 

1 

i 

1 

IS 

1 

continoed. 
8 

12 

10 

30 

Rs.  A,  P. 
11    3    7 

8,048 

379 

11,427 

5,195 

1 

12 

8 

21 

5  11  10 

11,438 

908 

7,164 

7,461 

3 

89 

23 

115 

12  11    3 

5,648 

638 

6,328 

7,456 

2 

26 

12 

38 

9    2    4 

25,034 

1,926 

23,919 

20,112 
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R.  A.  P. 

0    9    0 

0  12    0 

1  0    0 

R.  A.  P. 

1  «    0 

2  8    0 

3  0    0 

■ 

«H 

R.  A.  P. 

1  6    0 

2  8    0 
2    8    0 

^1 

0  a 

p;   ddd 
J  woo 

Ii 

B.  A.  P. 

1    0    0 
3    0    0, 
3    0    0 

Ii 

R.  A.  P. 

13    0 
3    8    0 
3    8    0 

1 

1 

R,  A.  P. 

10  0    0 
12  0    0. 
12  0    0 

ii 

R.  A.  P. 

300    0 

45  0    0 

46  0    p 

si 

R.  A.  P. 

11  8    0 
]6  0    0 
16  0    0 
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Average  price  during  10  years, 
ending  Sambat  19ip,  A.  D.  1863 

Price  in  1872               

P/iceinl874               
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"  ^      .  '  "APPENDKlfe  11  (Seepccfos, 

Showing  the  distributian  of  crops  at  the  time  of  meaaurermnt,  arrangBd 


Uain  Asseflemeat 
DirisionB. 


Low  diy  hills 


TJnirrigated  plain 
tracts. 


Irrigated  plain  tracts 


Temperate  hills  and 
highlands. 


Cold  moontain  tracts 


Ilaqas  or  Minor  Divisions: 


Total 


Gandgar,  Srikot,  jyhika 
Badnaky  and  Khinpw  Dhika 
Tarla. 

Kharl,  Kulai,  ttaid£n 
Badnak^  Jigal,-  Eot  2!^ja> 
alia,  Kandi  Ehal,  B^harw^ 
Khanpor,  &  T£r  Maira  Bagra. 

Tarbela,  Kh&lsa,  Sexai 
8Uih,  M&nakrai,  Haripur, 
and  Paigkathfi.Eh^ipat.. 


Dh^ka  Bagra 


Dhik4  Utla  Eh^npor 


Tahsil  Haripnr 


s 
"g 

I 


82 


104 


87 


30 


SIP 


litigated  of 
Tutirrigntedv 


{Irrigated  ... 
Unirrigated 
Total    .<, 


i  irrigated  ... 
Unirrigated 
"    Total    ... 


{Irrigated  ... 
Unirrigated 
Total    ... 


{Irrigated  . . 
Unirrigated 
Total    ... 


{Irrigated  ... 
Unirrigated 
Total    ... 


(irrigated  ... 
Unirrigated 


Total 


AGBES 


s* 


TAHSIL, 

1 


40 


40 

187 


187 


16 
16 


243 


243 


24 


24 


24 


-24 


Unirrigated  plain 
tracts. 


Temperate   hills   and^ 
highlands. 


Maiden  Shingri  k  Gnjr^t 
Dhingar  Bajoia. 


Kandi  Shingri,  Kachi, 
Babarhin,  Sherwin,  Gar- 
hi&n,  Crash,  Dhamtanr, 
Oresh  Naw^n^ahr,  Mdngal, 
Guihel  Bajoia,  Marhad 
Bajoia  and  Dhdka  Bajoia;  -. 


28 


172 


(Irrigated  ... 
J  Unirrigated 

Total    ... 


TAHSIL 

28| 


'Irtigated  ... 
Unirrigated 


Total 
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according  to  TahsUs  and  Main  Asaeasment  Dimiom. 


7. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


n 


16 


17 


18 


CULTIVATBD  BI  TBREO  IN  MEASUREMENT  RETURNS  AS  OCCUPIED  BY 


Spbino 


(Rabi;  Ceops, 


I  AirrUHN  (KHABI^)  CBOPS. 


W   Q 

1 


II 


n 


M 


I 


I 


'2  0 


z 

m 


HABIPUIL 


4,1«6 


7 
7,664 


4,IW        7,671 


685 
685 


Id 


33 
12,436 


19 


12,469 


98^    608 
21,190   12,617 


82 


82 


98 
4,322 


211 


1,726 
88,354 


186 


256 


14 


23,180   18,220   4,420 


211 


40,080 


186 


256 


104 


4,914   8,118 
11,07^   8,688 


273 
^,56i 


10 


3 
234 


8,623 
21,65r0 


287 


W 


14 


146 


UH 


U^^  11,806 


1,836 

M   ■   *■ 


10 


237 


30,1^3 


287 


928 


145 


-194 


19a 


32 


270 
831 


2 
412 


26 


r* 


23 
630 


:  31 


18 


414 


26 


653 


31 


13 


lOOl 
771 


.  17 


199 
1,058 


334 


^2 


871 


17 


6,99* 
36,90^ 


1,^7 


834 


140 


•8,880 
80,152 


371 
^,513 


140 


42,89$  -88,982 


6,884  -  17 


ABBOTT-ABAD. 


21 
4,890 


6,104 


23 
4,384 


3 
512 


4407 


515 


139 
-8,799 


353 


17 


362 


--467 


131 


3 
464 


10,60^ 

'74,048 


505  1,198 


OTyfJUZ  OUO  I,170 


2 

2 


270 
9,78^ 


15 


10,058 


15 


48 


94d 
17,2«7 


163 


163 


53 


15 


576 


15 


8T6 


20 


72 


72 


1,302 


8,988: 


353 


1 363 


181 


48     17,479 


53 


20 
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APPEmDtX  ilo. 


attadattsa:^ 


UsAxL  ABflosamont 
Hi^ifioiiBi 


Low  diy  liill^ 


Unimgated    plaiii 
tracts. 


in      ) 


Irrigated  plain  tracts 


Temperate 
highlaiK'' 


e  liilla  and  ( 
48.  ) 


OoH  mountain  tracts ... 


BAqas  or  Ifinor  D^Titiona. 


(^andgar,  Srikot,  Dhiika 
Badnak,  and  Eh^p^  Dh&ka 
Tarla. 

^liari,  ^nlai,  Maidia 
Badnak,  J^lgal,  Kot  Najib- 
ulla,  Kandi  Kafal,  Biharwil 
Ehinpur,  &  Tir  Maira  Bagra. 

tatbeTa,  Elillsa,  8erai 
841ih,  Minakrai,  Haripar, 
and  Panjkatha  Khinpor. 


Dhika  Bagia 


Dh&ki  Utla  Khdnpnr 


iTotai       tahsfl  Hatipnr 


tnirrigated   plain 
tiactp. 


leiiipttate  iiills  ai^^ 
highlands. 


Iffai4&n  Sbingri  k  Gnjrit 
Bhangar  Bajoia. 

Kandi,  fihingri^  Eachi, 
Babarhin,  Sherwin,  OaN 
hian,  Qrash  Dhamtaar, 
Otash  Kaw4n8hahr,  Mimgal, 
Ga|hel  Bajoia,  Marhad 
Rajoia,  and  Bhika  Bajoia^ 


I 


104 


87 


80 


310 


172 


Irrigated  or 
nnirrigated. 


'  Irrigated  . . 
I  UniiHgated 

Total    ». 


[Irrigated  %n 
lUnirrigated 

Total    .., 


'•  I 


A0RB8  CtJLTI 

AS 


TAHKL 


^91 
1^1 


1,290 


[Imgated  *•• 
lUniMgated 

Total    .,, 


[Imgated  ««, 
lUniirigated 

Total    ^, 


[Imgated  ««. 
lUniirigated 

I      Total    », 


[Imgated  ... 
I  Unirrigated 

Total    ^. 


(Irrigated  ••• 
JUnilrig^Ued 


TMia 


rirrigated  ... 
Unktigated 


Mai 


611 
2,446 


2,956 


ft,2dft 
1,603 


6,7d6 


1 

177 


176 


169 
2,923 


M92 


M76 
8,279 


1 

718 


710 


49 
74,04 


7^ 


84 
1,843 


1^7« 


84 
9,967 


12^161      10^1 


TAHSIL 


2,10S 


2,331 


283 
Ift,801 


M 


\i 


K,08l 
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ll-^-continued. 


j.I 

j« 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

VATED  ENTERED  IN  MEASUREMENT  RETURNS 
OCCUPIED  BY— cpwHrnted. 

Autumn  (khabif)  cbops. 

1 

i 

1 

Mi 

to 
a 
« 

1 

d 

g 

^ 
M 

ll 

^ 

1 

pate  of  meMurement. 

EAR 

2 
81 

148 

, — eono 

1 
308 

Uided. 
114 

'842 

"'  4 

147 
3,446 

1,112 

180 
16,994 

Angnst  1868  to  Aueuft 
1869. 

83 

148 

309 

114 

842 

4 

3,593 

1,112 

17,174 

9 
334 

88 
6,409 

287 
8,894 

"11 
11 

1,'390 

3 

81 

1,411 
21,918 

1,730 

3,137 
62,002 

August    1868  to  July 
1870. 

343 

6,497 

4,181 

1,390 

34 

23,329 

1,730 

65,139 

287 
274 

77 
2,501 

1,909 
1,397 

6 
4 

86 
618 

100 
71 

7,101 
8,210 

1,137 

15,724 
30,917 

August  1868  to  August 
1869. 

561 

2,67a 

3,306 

10 

704 

171 

15,311 

1,137 

46,641 

"  6 

"44 

"32 

•«. 

'279 

••• 

46 
637 

"'56 

69 
1,223 

December   1868   to 
June  1870. 

6 

44 

32 

... 

279 

... 

583 

56 

1,292 

3 
139 

^,-11 

1 
3 

"23 

919 

... 

607 
4,021 

420 

706 
5,499 

August  1868  to  August 
1869. 

H2 

11 

4 

23 

919 

4,528 

420 

6,205 

301 
833 

166 
9,113 

2,198 
6,634 

6 
152 

86 
4,048 

103 
106 

9,212 
38,132 

4,465 

19,816 
1,16,636 

1,134 

9,278 

7,832 

158 

4,134 

209 

47,344 

4,455 

1,36,451 

ABBG 

8 
20 

6 
999 

.BAD 

15 
361 

—conn 
"*87 

nued, 
1,214 

"'37 

506 
4,838 

474 

776 
15,100 

June  1868  to  July  1869. 

28 

1,004 

376 

87 

1,214 

37 

5,344 

474 

15,876 

.8 
1,067 

"399 

18 
595 

"397 

4,862 

2 
526 

1,691 
22,637 

1,333 

1,933 
41,207 

June  1868  to  July  1869. 

1,065 

399 

613 

897 

4,862 

528 

24,328 

1,333 

43,140 

a8 
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'    APPENDIX  No. 


Main  Assessment 
DiYinion. 


Cold  mountain  trac^  ? 


Bilkiat^r  Minor  Diyreions. 


NiUn  NSra,  Harr&nda 
Ndra,  Dliangar  N&ca,  Dh&n 
N&ra,  Samnndarp^  Ndra, 
Maidas  Danna,  Dh&ka 
Danna,  Dhakhan  Dhanna, 
Bakot,  Dhaka  Dhamtaur, 
PhakaNawan8hahr,aiid  BeL 


Total  Tahsll  Al)bott^l)ad  ... 


Irrigated  or 
unirrigated. 


y  163 


358 


5       I       6 


ACRES  CULTI 


f  Irrigated  ... 
Unirrigated 


Total    ... 


f  Irrigated  ... 
I  Uniizigated 


Tbtal    .*. 


o 


TAHSIL 


87 


37 


Temperate  hills    and 
iiigklandB. 


Odd  motintttin  tracts  < 


6ai^{^n,  Mansahra,  Garlii 
HabfbHlla,  Bal&kot,  Maidan 
Sbinkiari,  Kandi  Sbinki^ri 
Maiden  Bhairkand,  and 
Eandi  Bhairkuad. 


Maiden  Agror,  Kandi 
Agror,  Dhaka  Agror,  Konsh, 
Bhogannang,  and  Kigin. 


Total  Tahsfl  Manaehra 


147 


71 


218 


r  Irrigated  ... 
1  Umrrigated 


Total    .. 


[Irrigated  ... 
I  Unirrigated 


Tot^ 


[Irrigated  ... 
I  Uni^gated 

I      Total    ... 


TAH^L 
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11— continued. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14      I    16 


16 


17 


18 


VATED  ENTERED  IN  MEASUREMENT  RETURNS  AS  OCCUPIED  BY ^contvniufd. 


Sfbing 

(  Rabi  )  Crops. 

AUTUMN  (KHABIP)  CROPS— 
oontinved. 

Vegetables  and 
other  garden 
produce. ' 

.a 

^ 

S 

"l6 

1 

!^ 

1 

I 

1 

Vegetables  and 
other  garden 
produce, 

1 

1 J 

ABBOT 
2 

T-ABA 

31 
6,316 

271 
»,962 

uded. 
"*164 

"^  6 

... 

60 
8,442 

.^ 

4 

J 

2,673: 

2 

6,346 

2,979 

164 

16 

6 

8,602 

... 

4 

1 

2,673! 

2 

341 
17,749 

189 
16,136 

3 

1,019 

377 

137 

"*60 

672 
35,467 

20 

220 
220 

26 

3,94r 

2 

18,090 

16,3e« 

1,022 

377 

137 

60 

36,039 

20 

26 

3,94T: 

MANS] 

BHRA- 
23,122 

-^ontdr 

17 
13,439 

7 
1,472 

*936 

960 

"'64 

84 

39,983 

2 

... 

119 

6,042 

... 

23,129 

13,4M 

1,479 

936 

950 

64 

40,017 

2 

... 

119 

6,042 

... 

92 

7,704 

14 
3426 

... 
147 

"428 

"160 

"'u 

106 
11,676 

... 

... 

10 

3,121 

... 

7,796 

3,140 

147 

428 

160 

11 

11,682 

... 

... 

10 

3,121 

... 

99 
80,826 

31 
16.666 

7 
1,619 

1,364 

Mio 

***75 

140 
61,559 

2 

... 

129 

9,I6a 

30,925 

16,596 

1,626 

1,364 

1,110 

75 

61,690 

2 

... 

129 

9463: 
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APPENDIX  No. 


Main  AsseBsment 
Division. 


Cold  mountain  tracts    \ 


Temperate    hills    and  ^ 
highlands. 


Cold  mountain  tracta 


Udqas  or  Minor  Divisions. 


Nildn,  Ndra,  Harrdnda 
Ndra,  Dhdngar  Nara,  Dhan 
N4ra,  Samundarpir  Ndra, 
Maidan  Danna,  Dhdka 
Danna,  Dhakhan  Dhanna, 
Bakot,  Dhaka  Ohamtanr, 
Dhika  Nawanshahr,  and  Boi. 


Total  Tahsfl  Abbott-abad ... 


163 


Garhfan,  Mansahra,  Garhi 
Hablbulla,  Baldkot,  Maid&n 
Shinkidri,  Kandi  Shinkiari, 
Maidan  Bhairkund,  and 
Kandi  Bhairkund. 


368 


Irrigated  or 
unlrrigated. 


^Irrigated  ... 
Unirrigated 


Total 


147 


Maid  An  Agror,  Kandi 
Agror,  Dhdka  Agror,  Konsh, 
Bhogarmang,  and  Kag4n. 


Total  Tahsfl  Mansehra    ... 


71 


218 


[  Irrigated  ... 
I  Unirrigated 


Total     ... 


[Irrigated  ... 
j  Unirrigated 


Total 


f  Irrigated  ... 
i  Unirrigated 


Total 


/Irrigated  ... 
I  Unirrigated 

I      Total    ... 


ly 


20 


ACRES  CULTI 


I 


TAHSIL 


141 

26,675 


26,716 


647 

43,484 


44,131 


12 


12 


TAHSIL 


230 
29,391 


29,621 


1,268 
33,777 


36,046 


1,498 
63,168 


64,666 
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ll^continued. 


21 


22 


23         24         25 


26  27 


28 


VATKD  ENTERED  IN  MEASUREMENT  RETURNS 
OCCUPIED  BY— concluded. 


Spring  Autumn  (Ehabif).Cbops. 


4 

<t 

s 

«a 

bo 

a 

.a 

§ 

^ 

o 

*;* 

^ 

S 

s 

6 

s 

\4^ 


ABBOTT- AB  AD—oonclvded, 


550   182   312   116  12,i)57 


550 


16 
1,627 


1,643 


182 


1,680 


1,585 


312 


116 


83 

1,268   600 


1,301   600 

i 


12,067 


18,133 


18,133 


lAANSBAHRA—concluded, 


928       666 


76 


76 


1,004 
1,004 


666 


53 


63 


618 
618 


2,442       246 


2,447 


242 


242 


5 

2,684 

2,689 


246 


249 
249 


3,886 


8,886 


29 
2,216 


2,244 


29 
6,101 

6,130 


(4 
O 


418 


418 


981 


983 


3,966 


3,966 


14 
213 


227 


14 
4,179 

4,193 


29 


5 


2,719 
40,210 


42,929 


4,916 

67,685 


72,601 


6,398 
41,424 


47,822 


4,442 

36,679 


41,021 


10,840 
78,003 

88,843 


3,300 


3,300 


6,107 


6,107 


1,073 


1,073 


2,105 


2,106 


3,178 
3,178 


30 


1 


2,779 
61,952 


64,731 


5,488 
1,08,259 


1,13,747 


6,432 
82,480 


88,912 


4,648 
50,260 


54,808 


10,980 
1,32J40 

1,43,720 


Date  of  measurement. 


June  1868  to  August  1869. 


August  1868  to  Sept  1869. 


August  1868  to  July  1869. 
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APPENDIX 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6             6 

n&qas  or  Minor  Diyisions. 

V 

1 

1 

Irrigated  or 
unirrigated. 

ACBES  CULTI 

Main  Assesament 
Division. 

^ 

i 

Low  dry  hills    ... 

82 
127 

87 
826 

264 

886 

/Irrigated  ... 
}  Unirrigated 
I        Total  ... 

1 

ABS 

1 

•• 

Unirrigated  plain  tractfl      ... 

r Irrigated   ... 
<  Unirrigated 
1         Total  ... 

68 

... 

68 

Irrigated  plain  tracts 

r  Irrigated  .. 
<  Unirrigated 
(        Total  ... 

187 

24 

187 

24 

Temperate  hills  and  highlands 

Irrigated  ... 

<  Unirrigated 
(         Total  ... 

27 



27 

Cold  moiintain  tracts 

(Irrigated  ... 
<  Unirrigated 
(        Total ... 

... 

... 

... 

Total  entire  Diitrict 

Irrigated  ... 

-  Unirrigated 

Total  ... 

Percent.  ... 

283 

24 

283 
01 

24 
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No.  ll-^eantinued. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


10 


16 


17        18 


TATBD  BNTABBD  IN  MEASURBMBNT  BBTUBNS  AS  OGCUPIBD  BY 


go  ft 


TRACT. 


Spbino  (Ba3i)  Cbopb. 


25 
4466 


I 


7 
7,664 


4491        7,671 


1,197 


626 
17,001 


0 


580 


085 


101 
4,834 


^ 


19 


19 


83 
12,436 


12,469 


213 


1,996 
48,142 


AUTXnifN  (Khabif)  obops. 


I 


201 


Ml 


419 


b  a« 


13 


I 


82 


82 


86 


104 


104 


84 


34 


27,286 


17^27        4,935 


4,914 
11,075 


15«989 


107 
30,858 


3,118 

8|688 


11,806 


30,965 


190 
13,289 


13^479 


142 


142 


6|433 
85,477 


2t3 
1,663, 


1,836 


108 


22,600        1,801 


213 


00,138 


201 


419 


13 


86 


10 


10 


22,808        1,808 


Ul 

6^9 


6,996 


4,000 
62,852 


91,910 
:23-3 


66,902 
WO 


318       443 


818 


381 
9,161 


1,298 


1,298 


443 


1,081 


1,081 


3       8,623       287 


234 


237 


112 


112 


166 


166 


1,708 


9^2 
2-4 


1,768 

0-0 


1,247 


1,247 
0-3 


11 


21,570 


928 


30,1931      287 


299 
57,850 


58,149 


366 
21,076 


11 


3 
589 
592 
0-2 


21,441 


928 


38 


38 


11,316 
1,61.074 


66 


140 


140 


139 


139 


11 


1,72,390 


027 


027 


43-8        0-1 


1,418 


1,418 
0-4 


11 


170 


170 


7,845 


7,346 


6.028 


6,028 


13,686 


13,686 
3-7 
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APPENDIX 


Main  ABsessmeht 
DiyiBion. 


Il^qas  or  Minor  DivisionB. 


•s 


Irrigated  or 
onirrigated. 


19 


ACRES  CULTI 


S 


Low  dry  hills    ... 


Unirrigated  plain  tracts 


Irrigated  plain  tracts 


Temperate  hills  and  highlands 


Cold  mountain  tracts 


Total  entire  District 


88 


{Irrigated  ... 
Unirrigated 
TotaK.. 


127 


87 


/  Irrigated 
<Uni 


Unirrigated 
Total... 


59 
1,231 


1,290 


734 
4,663 


6,287 


3,236 
1,503 


4,738 


614 
44369 


44,883 


264 


886 


■1,678 
63,276 


64,853 


[Irrigated  ... 

J.  Unirrigated 

(        Total... 

Percent.  ... 


6,120 
1,14,931 


1,21,061 
80-7 


1 
718 


719 


49 
7,416 


7,466 


34 

1,842 


1,876 


84 
9,979 


10,063 
2-6 
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No.  11 — concluded. 


I. 

22 

23 

24     1    25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

?ATBD  BNTKRBD  IN  MRA8URBMENT  RETURNS 
OCCUPIED  BY—eonclmded, 

1 

1 

AuTUMK  (EHABir)  cmoFB— concluded . 

i 
1 

«M 

Date  of  measurement. 

43 
1 

1 

g 

$ 

1^ 

H 

1 

^ 

2 

1 

« 

147 

180 

81 

146 

308 

114 

842 

4 

3,446 

1,112 

16,994 

83       148 

309 

114 

842 

4 

3,593 

1,112 

17,174 

17 

93 

302 

... 

... 

3 

1,917 

3,913 

354 

7,408 

4,265 

98 

2,604 

68 
71 

26,766 

2,204 

77,102 

371 

7,601 

4,667 

98 

2,601 

28,673 

2,204 

81,016 

287 

77 

1,909 

6 

se 

100 

7,101 

... 

15,724 

274 

2,601 

1,397 

4 

618 

71 

8,210 

1,137 

30,917 

561 

2,678 

3,306 

10 

704 

171 

15,311 

1,137 

46,641 

8 

... 

23 

2 

8,136 

... 

8,434 

1,990 

1,008 

3,069 

643 

9,027 

4,492 

64,698 

2,462 

1,24.910 

1,998 

1,008 

3,092 

643 

9,027 

4,494 

72,733 

2,462 

1,33,.344 

3 

••• 

1 

... 

29 

•      14 

7,668 

8,033 

765 

246 

667 

142 

16,191 

631 

80,810 

6,826 

1,07,711 

768 

.     246 

668 

142 

15,220 

646 

88,478 

5,826 

1,16,744 

317 

170 

2,236 

6 

116 

119 

24,968 

36,284 

3,464 

11,311 

9,586 

1,001 

28,282 

5,266 

1,83,820 

12,740 

3,67,634 

3,781 

11,481 

11,822 

1,007 

28,397 

6,386 

2,08,788 

12,740 

3,93,918 

0-9 

2-9 

3-0 

0-2 

72 

1-4 

63-0 

3-2 

100 

a9 
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APPENDIX  No.  n 
Showing  the  estimated  gross  agricultural  produce  and  its  value, 


LOW  DRY  HILLS, 

IRRIOATKD. 

UWMtlGA 

» 

Yield. 

Vahw  at 

Yield, 

average  priee. 

PBODUCB. 

i 

1 

1 

S 

3 

i 

i 

► 

M 

ti 

h 

-a 

1 

0) 

s. 

1— 1 

%. 

o 

3 

-i 

1 

1 

3 

o 

>- 

o 

> 

o 

o 

> 

o 

< 

<1 

H 

< 

H 

-^ 

< 

H 

Sers 

Maunda 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Sers 

Maunds 

TaHSIL 

m  f Tobacco 

1 

320 

8 

26 

20 

.<. 

... 

#.. 

o      Opium 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0 

U 

Vegetables  and  other 

^~\ 

garden  produce   ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9 

Wheat 

25 

280 

175 

7 

175 

4,166 

218 

22.70.5 

tfl 

Barley 

7 

246 

43 

4 

2^ 

7,664 

244 

46,750 

^-^ 

Mustard 

... 

... 

585 

120 

1,755 

S5 

MasCir 

... 

... 

... 

2 

200 

10 

U 

Karrak 

... 

... 

... 

,, 

& 

^  Other  rabf  crops 

... 

... 

■ 

.  19 

194 

92 

Total 

33 

274 

226 

7 

229 

12,436 

22» 

71,312 

^  f  Sugar-cane 

1 

480 

12 

49 

49 

Ph     Turmeric 

1 

400 

10 

50 

50 

.. . 

... 

2 

Vegetables  and  other 

o 

garden  produce   ... 

... 

... 

.r.^ 

^ 

Rice 

82 

120 

246 

8 

656 

P? 

Maize 

59 

3f>0 

531 

7 

413 

1,231 

267 

8,217 

^^ 

Bajra 

1 

200 

5 

4 

4 

718 

176 

a,169 

M 

Mung  and  Mash 

2 

200 

10 

8 

16 

81 

139 

281 

•^-^ 

Moth 

... 

... 

148 

347 

1,284 

Cotton 

1 

120 

3 

8 

8 

308 

109 

839 

t> 

Til 

.r. 

... 

... 

114 

80 

228 

^ 

Kangni,  Kulath 

... 

... 

842 

136 

2,8C.3 

<i 

toother  khaiif  crops   ... 

... 

... 

4 

140 

U 

16,885 

Total 

147 

222 

817 

8 

1,196 

3,446 

196 

Total  cultivation 

180 

232 

1,043 

8 

1,425 

15,882 

222 

88,1W 
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(See  paras.  60  to  64  of  Chapter  VI  j. 

arranged  according  to  Tahaila  and  Main,  Assessment  Divisions, 


UNIRRIGATED  PLAIN  TRACTS. 

TED. 

IBRIQATBD. 

Unierigated. 

Valne  at 

T^TA 

Value  at 

Yield 

Value  at 

average  price. 

'2 

average  price. 

1 

average  price. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

> 

I 

s. 

1 

-3 

1 

t 

3 

r 

3 

a 
o 

1 

9 

-i 

9 

-a 

> 

o 

> 

o 

> 

o 

> 

o 

k 

o 

< 
Rs. 

H 

< 

< 

H 

< 

H 

< 

<i 

H 

< 

^ 

Rs. 

ISers 

Maonds 

R8. 

Rs. 

Sers 

Maunds 

Rs. 

Rs. 

HAI 

IIPUR. 

... 

40 
4 

372 

372 

30 
80 

1,200 
320 

... 

... 

... 

5 

20,83C 

981 

396 

9,712 

9 

8,829 

21,199 

242 

1,28.264 

6 

1,27,194 

4 

30.656 

603 

481 

7,251 

7 

4,221 

12,617 

302 

95,258 

4 

60,468 

4 

2,34C 

98 

242 

593 

8 

781 

4,322 

204 

22,042 

6 

25,932 

6 

10 

... 

... 

... 

5 

160 

20 

4 

20 

"s 

'  *  96 

... 

... 

... 

"*211 

160 

'  *844 

4 

"844 

4 

53,931 

1,726 

415 

17,928 

9 

15,354 

38,364 

267 

2,46,418 

5 

2,04,458 

18G 

430 

2,000 

44 

8,184 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

256 

8 
14 

475 
235 

3,040 
**  82 

59 

80 
15 

15,104 

640 
210 

... 

•.. 

... 

... 

5 

6,156 

511 

511 

6,528 

10 

6,110 

2,445 

243 

14,853 

5 

12,225 

3 

2,154 

49 

434 

532 

9 

441 

7,404 

272 

50,347 

5 

37,020 

5 

406 

9 

200 

45 

8 

72 

334 

174 

1,453 

7 

2,338 

8 

1,184 

88 

235 

517 

6 

528 

6,409 

172 

27,559 

4 

25.636 

7 

2,156 

287 

269 

1,930 

18 

5,166 

3,894 

160 

15,676 

11 

42,834 

5 

57C 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11 

80 

22 

5 

55 

3 

2,526 

... 

, 

... 

... 

1,390 

129 

4,483 

3 

4,170 

3 

12 

8 

133 

10 

3 

9 

31 

129 

100 

3 

93 

4 

15,162 

1,411 

416 

14,684 

25 

36,464 

21,918 

209 

1,14,393 

6 

1,24,371 

4 

69,093 

3,137 

416 

32,612 

16 

50,818 

60,272 

239 

3,60,811 

5 

3,28,829 
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AI^PENDIX  No. 


PBODUOB. 


o 


"Tobacco 

Opium 

Vegetables  and  other 
garden  produce 

Wheat 

Barley 

Mustard 

Mastir 

Earr4k 
^Other  rabf  crops 


Total 


"Sugar-cane 
_     Tumeric 
S     Vegetables  and  other 
^        garden  produce 
i?    Rice 
a  j  Maize 
g  \  B&jra 

Miling  and  Mibh 

Moth 

Cotton 

Til 

Eangni,  Eulath 

^Other  kharif  crops 


t 


Total 


IRRIGATED  PLAIN  TRACTS. 


IBBIGATED. 


I 

1 


Sers  Maunds 


187 
24 

104 
4,914 
3,118 

273 


8,623 


287 
928 

7 

145 

3,235 

34 

287 

77 

1,909 

6 

86 

100 


7,101 


Yield. 


S 


562 
3 


394 

468 
286 


160 


415 


2,627 
2 


48,403 

36,481 

1,952 


12 


89,477 


554   3,976 
578  13,410 


251  910 

492  89,791 

453  385 

263  1,887 

240  462 

260  12,409 

120  18 

160  844 

160.  400 


41T 


78,991 


Value  at 
average 
price. 


I 


Rs. 


46 
37 

80 
9 

7 
9 


10 


57 

72 

80 

16 
9 
9 

10 
6 

17 
7 
3 
4 


21 


I 


Rs. 


8^15 
888 

8,320 
44,226 
21,826 

2,457 


12 


86,144 


16,359 
66,816 

560 

2,320 

29,115 

306 

2,870 

462 

32,453 

42 

258 

400 


1,51,961 


Unibbioated. 


1 


11,075 

8,688 

1,563 

10 

"234 


21,670 


1,503 

1,842 

274 

2,501 

1,397 

4 

618 

71 


8,210 


Yield. 


Sers 


1 

Maunds 


227 
313 
241 
196 

160 


262 


248 
211 
169 
162 
120 
80 
160 
160 


182 


62,851 

67,984 

9,417 

49 


1,41,237 


9,319 
9,717 
1,158 
10,129 
4,191 
? 
2,47 


87,378       6 


Valve  at 
average 
price. 


Rs. 


I 


Rs. 


DISTRICT 


66,375 

43,440 

12,504 

50 

'*936 


1,12,306 


7,515 

7,368 

1.644 

10,004 

11,176 

20 

1,854 

384 


89,865 


Total  cultivation 


16,724 


416 


1,63,468 


162,38,105    29,780 


2401,78,616 


1,62,170 
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li^-cantivAied. 


TBMEPRATB    HILLS  AND  HIGH  LANDS. 

COLD  MOUNTAIN 
TRACTS. 

ISBIQkTEJ). 

Unibbioatbd. 

Ibbioated. 

I 

Yield. 

Valite  at 
%V9rage  price. 

1 

Tield. 

ValMeat 
average  price. 

1 

Yield. 

i 

I 

I 

I 

i 

i 
I 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 
3 

3 

1 

•a 

'i 

1 

1 

< 

< 

H 

< 

H 

r^ 

< 

H 

< 

H 

< 

< 

H 

Sera 

Maonds 

Rs. 

Re. 

Sers 

Maunds 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Ser8 

Maunds 

UAKIFVK—eoiUd. 

16 

444 

167 

36 

640 

••. 

... 

... 

... 

*•• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.•• 

32 

6 

324 

49 

8 

48 

192 

204 

979 

6 

96C 

67 

248 

416 

2 

489 

24 

7 

14 

412  274| 

2,8221      4| 

1,648 

100  2691 

673 

... 

::: 

.... 

... 

... 

26 

204 

133 

6 

156 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

23 

417 

240 

26 

602 

630 

260 

3,934 

4 

2,764 

199 

219 

1,088 

31 

482 

374 

49 

1,619 

•  a. 

.•• 

... 

IS 

498 

162 

62 

806 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

"l 

286 

... 

7 

... 
18 

••• 
18 

... 

... 

•  •« 

... 

... 

"'334 

257 

'2I146 

1 

536 

13     10 

1 

10 

177 

322 

1,426 

6 

i,062 

16S 

66C 

2,324 

... 

..1 

... 

£ 

232 

"'  29 

9 

4B 

... 

• 

28C 

*"  21 

... 

... 

,, 

... 

44 

129 

142 

3 

132 

... 

••* 

... 

•• 

... 

32 

14H 

118 

10 

32C 

1 

32C 

8 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

*"27S 

164 

1,074 

*  "s 

***837 

... 
... 

... 

z 

4 

B  48J 

%          654 

5     6] 

L        2,36; 

63^ 

r   20J 

2,78^ 

4 

[       2,39f 

60^ 

r  361 

>        4,499 

6 

9  461           79 

5     41 

^        2,96 

5|       1,16 

r  23( 

)       6,721 

]j 

[       6,16< 

70( 

)  31; 

r        5,587 
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APPENDIX  No. 


COLD  MOUNTAIN  TRACTS- concluded. 

IttBIGAT* 

ED — ccncld. 

Uhibbigatbd. 

IBBI 

Value  at 

Valu^  «* 

average 

T%eU. 

average 

Tield. 

PEODUCB. 

price. 

, 

price. 

, 

I 

i 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

•S 

t 

> 

< 

Rs. 

1 

Bs. 

0 
o 

I 

< 

< 

& 

< 

1 

1 

> 
< 

Sers 

-3 
Maunds 

Sers 

Maunds 

Rs. 

Rs. 

DISTRICT 

E 

'Tobacco 
Opium 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

283 
24 

504      3,667 

3|            2 
1 

s 

Vegetables  and  other 

^ 

garden  produce   ... 

80 

2,720 

... 

142 

... 

2 

Wheat 

6 

1,140 

13,289 

147 

48,837 

4 

53,156 

6,483 

388!   62.472 

S  \  barley 

4 

564 

6,849 

216 

36,984 

3 

20,547 

4,050 

464 

46,932 

m 

Mustard 

... 

... 

318 

128 

1,017 

4 

1,272 

381 

275 

2,619 

Masiir 

... 

... 

443 

161 

1,673 

4 

1,772 

a 

Karrdk 

166 

126 

519 

3 

498 

^  lOther  kharif  crops  ... 

... 

... 

11 

125 

34 

3 
4 

33 

3 

160 

12 

Total 

12 

4,424 

21,076 

169 

89,064 

77,278 

11,316 

409 

1,16,604 

1 

'Sugar-cane 

527 

501 

6,606 

Turmeric 
Vegetables  and  other 

56 

224 

... 

... 

... 

1,418 

643 

19,260 

garden  produce  ... 

80 

880 

... 

... 

... 

§•• 

170 

6 

Rice 

12 

74,006 

... 

... 

... 

13,686 

272 

92,907 

Maize 

10 

15,780 

63,275 

284 

4,49,253 

6 

3,16,376 

6,120 

612 

78,284 

^  ^  i^ft]ra                      ...  1 

... 

... 

3 

160 

12 

3 

9 

84 

489 

922 

M 

MdngandM&Bh     ... 

11 

33 

766 

181 

3,462 

8 

6,981 

317 

259 

2,055 

te; 

Moth 

... 

... 

246 

144 

886 

4 

984 

170 

237 

1,008 

S 

Cotton 

21 

21 

667 

92 

1,282 

7 

3,896 

2,236 

261 

14,588 

■1 

Til 

... 

... 

142 

81 

288 

5 

710 

6 

1?0 

18 

Eangni,  Eolath      ... 

3 

87 

16,191 

110 

41,775 

2 

30,382 

115 

161 

464 

"^  Lather kharfX crops... 

3 

42 

631 

110 

1,736 

2 

1,262 

119 

160 

476 

Total       ... 

12 

91,073 

80,810 

247 

4,98,694 

4 

3,69,599 

24,968 

347 

2,16,678 

Total  cnltiyation     ... 

12 

95,497 

,01,886 

231 

5,87,758 

4 

4,36,877 

36.284 

366. 

J,32,182 
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GRAND  TOTAL. 


OATED. 

Unibbioated. 

Total. 

Valve  at 

Yield 

Value  at 

Yield 

ValtLe  at 

wcerage  price. 

. 

o/veroffe  price. 

^ 

OA^erage  price. 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

I 

•43 

I 

I 

>• 
2 

I 

I 

1 

-3 

9 

3 

-d 

1 

9 

■i 

t 

o 

> 

o 

"o 

> 

o 

< 

H 

< 

< 

H- 

< 

H 

< 

< 

H 

< 

Rs. 

t^ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Sers 

Maands 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Sers 

Maunds 

Rs. 

HAZARA— cwwZtMferf. 

41 

11,6131 

... 

283 

504 

3,567 

41 

11,613 

37 

888 

... 

... 

... 

... 

24 

3 

2 

37 

888 

80 

11,360 

... 

... 

142 

... 

80 

11,360 

9 

67,386 

85,477 

210 

4,49,607 

5 

4,40,185 

91,910 

223 

6,12,079 

6 

4,97,571 

7 

27,906 

62,852 

277 

4,35,227 

4 

2,53,247 

66,902 

288 

4,82,159 

4 

2,81,163 

9 

3,336 

9,161 

202 

46,282 

6 

68,563 

9,532 

205 

48,901 

6 

61,898 

... 

... 

1,758 

183 

8,048 

5 

8,.342 

1,768 

183 

8,048 

5 

8,342 

... 

... 

1,247 

155 

4,843 

3 

3,741 

1,247 

165 

4,843 

3 

3,741 

4 
10 

12 

689 

160 

2,362 

4 

2,364 

592 

160 

2,374 

4 

2,376 

1,12,600 

1,61,074 

235 

9,46,369 

5 

7,66,442 

1,72,390 

246 

10,61,973 

5 

8,78,942 

53 

27,761 

627 

501 

6,606 

53 

27,751 

71 
80 

1,01,140 

... 

«•• 

... 

... 

1,418 

543 

19,250 

71 

1,01,140 

13 

13,600 

••• 

170 

80 

13,600 

9 

1,73,474 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13,686 

272 

92,907 

13 

1,73,474 

9 

57,665 

1,14,931 

296 

8,61,619 

5 

6,16,916 

1,21,061 

307 

9,29,903 

6 

6,74,481 

10 

751 

9,979 

254 

63,317 

5 

46,611 

10,063 

255 

64,239 

5 

47,362 

6 

3,143 

3,464 

208 

17,983 

9 

30,403 

3,781 

212 

20,038 

9 

33,546 

17 

1,02C 

11,.311 

168 

47,405 

4 

•  :44,828 

11,481 

169 

48,413 

4 

46,848 

7 

38,362 

9,586 

145 

84,687 

10 

98,121 

11,822 

167 

49,275 

12 

1,36,483 

3 

42 

1,001 

106 

2,633 

6 

6,291 

1,007 

105 

2,661 

6 

6,333 

4 

845 

28,282 

128 

90,262 

2 

68,441 

28,397 

128 

90,726 

2 

68,786 

457 

5,266 

148 

19,547 

8 

15,238 

5,385 

149 

20,023 

3 

15,695 

|17 

4,17,650 

1,83.820 

245 

11,27,453 

5 

9,26,849 

2,08,788 

257 

13,44,031 

6 

13,44,499 

15 

5,30,150 

3,44,894 

241 

20,73,822 

5 

16,93,291 

3,81,178 

252 

24,06,004 

6 

22,23,441 

A  13 
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JiPPENDIX  Ho.  IJ 
iAit  of  aoU  rates  referred 


AS8BH8MENT    CIBOLSa 

SOIL  RATH 

CHAAJlCTBB. 

Oh^.                             1 

On  irrioaud  land.           J 

."IVaaiQs. 

i 

1 

<B(S^. 

m4hardi 
samin. 

Eotar. 

H 
v3 

"  2 

1" 

4Sott 
'Xate. 

ll 
11 

Son 

rate. 

8oa 

rate. 

.    • 

TAHSIL 

1 

^                   r 

tGandgarh 

18 

8^89 

... 

4    0    0 

«0* 

... 

... 

2 

8 

>Low  dry  Hills      .,i 
j                               I 

Sdkofc    ... 
Dh&kaBadnidc 

8 
^8 

V5< 

... 

4    0   0 

1 

2    0   4 

... 

1    4   0 

4 

Dh&ka  ^SCaria  £[bAnpKr          ... 

^ 

8,171 

1 

6   0    0 

1 

112    0 

8 

112   0 

TotaLlow  dry  bills 

82 

17,17^    ... 

... 

...  • 

6 

Kbari    ... 

16 

8,071 

8 

6    0    0 

... 

A   Q    0 

... 

1  8  e 

6 

Knlal     ... 

•4 

2.4JI 

1 

4    0   4 

... 

2    0    0 

... 

... 

7 

wmi^u^  pm^nnk    ... 

.0 

4,200 

4 

8    0    0 

-6 

8    0    0 

... 

18   0 

8 

.Unirrigatwi  plain  ^ 

J4gal     ... 

U 

11,941 

1 

4    0    0 

A 

8    0    0 

... 

... 

.» 

KotNajiteUa        ...      . 

48 

18,204 

1 

4    0    0 

«. 

... 

... 

... 

10 

28 

11,823 

1 

«    0    0 

... 

8    0    0 

... 

... 

tl 

B6haBwiL.]3i&Qpar 

9 

4,829 

... 

4    0    0 

1 

8    0    4 

... 

1    8   0 

12 

J                              [ 

Tir  Mira-Bagra     ... 

9 

4,598 

7 

.840 

4 

.4    0    0 

... 

1    8   0 

.fi)4 

86,189 

... 

.". 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13 

Tarbela... 

^ 

.B,18« 

9 

8   4    0 

8 

4    0    0 

2 

1    8   0 

li 

KhAba  

22 

18,889 

0 

6    0    0 

9 

4    0    0 

... 

1    8   0 

Ifi 
1« 

IrrigaMd       .plain 
V   tmete              ..< 

SendSAlih 

16 
18 

7.006 

8 
8 

8    0    0 
8    0   4 

4 

11 

4    0    4 
4    0    0 

1 

J    0   0 
t  12   9 

17 

■ 

Haripw... 

18 

7,660 

7 

6    0   4 

22 

4    0    0 

2 

I    8   0 

18 

Temprate    IHUi  and 

19 

6fiU 

6 

6    0   0 

82 

8    0    0 

1 

1   4    0 

Total  irci0ated  idaiii  taacts 

S7 

46,641 

... 

..« 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

19 

DhAka3agM 

^ 

1.293 

6 

6    0    0 

... 

8    0    0 

... 

1    8^0 

90 

Cold  moontain  tracks 

.DhAkaUttla£hii|pDr 

•80 

4,206 

8 

4    0    4 

2 

2    0    0 

7 

f   0   0 

Total  TahsU  Haiipur 

4»10 

1,%,461 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*   netaltoof  lallow  omitted. -such  lands  in  gyary^caM  /iharyd  tti^  ppy^  Trtw^v  K*^^- 
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-^See  pan^a,  69^  of  CKaptl^  FI). 
ft»  in  partx.  of  ChapUr  VM 


BSB    BNOLSBH    STATDTB    ▲OBISr 

PLOVOH    RAfl^BB. 

On  UmRRtQATBD  LAHD. 

A0I1II.8     PKB 
PLODOB. . 

andffdr. 

«*«j«^ 

Kand,  JAiysr, 

mm. 

f 

1 

^ 

I 

Soil 
rate. 

r 

rate. 

|5 

Sou 
rate. 

1 

Sell, 
rate^ 

Boa 

rate. 

8oU 
ratew 

1 

■a 

I 
1 
1 
1 

BAR 

IPUB.. 

10-0 
0  12:  0 

18 
18 
12 
18 

2    8    0 
8    0    0 
2    0    0 
1  12    0 

12 
10 
6 
7 

18    0 
1  12   0 
1    0    0 
1    8    0 

44 

82 
26 

0  12.  0 

0  12    0 

! 
0  8a 

0*10*  0 

22 

17 
2J 
27 

0^  *.  0 

0-  as  a 

a  4.  a 
a  a  0 

8 

'   20 

21 

22 

a*  2  0 

0    2    0 

a*2  0 

0    2    0 

M 

a 
a 
a 

14 
• 

9 
f             0 

na    a    a* 
5    a    a 
5    8    a> 
5-    a    0- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 
7 

1    a   0 

1    4.  0 
1    »   0 

1    0    0 
1    8    0 

11 

■: 

8 

a 

T 
9 
M 

4    0    0 
4    0    0 
2.  a   0 

2  8    0 

3  a  0 
2   0    0 

2  4    0 

3  0    0 

20 
24 

20 

18 

2    00 
2   0    0 
112    0 
112    0 
1  12    0 
1.   4    0 
1    8   a 
112    0 

89 
82 
23 
54 
70 
M 
58 
57 

1    0  x> 
0^12    0 

0  12.  a 
14a 

0  18    0 

avi2  a 

0  12    0 

i  a«  a 

21 

"■     1 
28 
24 
7 
21 
25 
10 

a  8  0 
av  8  a 
a  8  a 
a^ia  0 
0  a  a 
0^  a*  0 

0    4  0 

a.  a-  0 

18 
8 

4 
4 

a  2  0 
a  1  8 

0    2    0 
0    2    0 

a  2  0 
a^  i  0 
a<  2  0 
a  2  0 

10 
8 
9 
14 
7 
14 
15 
U 

t           10 
I            8 
9 
12 
18 
14 
15 
18 

12      9     0' 

11    a    o« 
13^   a    0- 

14.    8     o« 
12-     8      0. 
9.     8      0/ 
12.     0      0' 
Ifr     0      0^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9 

.:                 10 

24 
10 

10 

10 

10 

17 
6 

80 
10 

1    4    0 
1    0    0 
1    8    0 
14    0 
10    0 
LOO 

19 
4 
4 
5 

8 

2  8    0 

3  0    0 
2    0    0 
2    0    0 

1  8    0 

2  0    0 

21 
7 
5 

8 

1  12    0 
1  12    0 
1    8    0 
18    0 
L   2    0 
1    8    0 

28 
27 
85 
48 
25 
24 

0  121  a 

0  12    0 

1  a  a 
1  a'  a 

0  14   0 

a>io  0 

11 
20 
80 
18 
11 
18 

0'  8^  0 

a*  a  0 
a*  8  a 
a  »^  0 
O'  ai  0 
a*  a  0 

5 
2 
2 
4 

1 

0>  2   6 
0    2.  0 
0    2-0 
0'  2.  0 
a  2    0 

a-  2  0 

9 

t(     10 
4    24 

la 

9 

12 

9 

14  0      0 

16      0      0 
17.     0      0' 

18      0      0 

15  0      0 
,       16      0      0 

.     14    a    a^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11 

... 

... 

: 

18    0 
10    0 

28 
22 

2.   4    0 
2   8    0 

4 

7 

1    4    0 
1    8    0 

88 
16 

0  12    0 
0  12    0 

9 
20 

a  8  c 

0    6    ( 

21 
U 

0    2    C 
0    8    ( 

7 

7 
6 

9    0    a 

7      0     0 

... 

•      •• 

... 

... 

-1". 

...  I... 



... 

t    Irrigated  villages. 


X    Unirrigated  Tillages. 
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APPENDIX    No. 


ASSESSMENT    CIRCLES. 


SOIL    RATES 


PHYSICAL 
CHARACTER. 


21 
22 

28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 

84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


Unirrigated 
Plain  tracts 


>Te]nperate  hiUs  and< 
highlands. 


>  Cold    motmtain  << 
tracts. 


Chae. 


On  IRRIeATBD  LAND. 


NAMEa 


Maidiln  Shingri     ... 
Gujrat,  Dhangar,  Riq'oia 


Total  unirrigated  plain  tracts 


Kandi  Shingri 
Kachi     ... 
Babarhto 
Sherwto... 
Garhi&n... 
Crash  Dhamtaur    ... 
Crash  Naw&nshahr 
M&ngal ... 
Oujhel  Rajoia 
Marhad  Rajoia 
DhiUca  Rajoia 


15 


Bdgh. 


I 

a 


I.- 

•M.a 


8g 


4,450 
11,426 


Soil 
rate. 


16    0    0 
18    0    0 


Total     temperate     hills     and 
highlands. 


NilAn  N4ra 
Harr^da  N&ra 
Dh&ngar  N&ra 
Dhan  N&ra 
SamnndarpAr  N&ra 
Maid4n  Danna 
Db&ka  Danna       .., 
Dhakan  Danna 
Bakot    ... 

Db&ka  Dhamtaor  ... 
Dh&ka  NawAnshahr 
Boi 


Total  coldmountain  tracts. 


Total  TahflU  Abbott-abad 


15,876 


172 


1,394 
4,148 
8,470 
4»928 
2,934 
6,140 
7,078 
7,718 
2,181 
2,817 
887 


48^40 


4,523 
1,342 
1,194 
2,512 
8,397 
8,137 
6,917 
844 
10,845 
8,181 

16,590 


54.731 


1,18,747 


4  0  0 
8,00 
8  0 
8  0  0 
8  0  0 
6  0  0 
6  0  0 
6  0  0 
6  0 
6    0    0 


5  0  0 

5  0  0 

6  0  0 
4  0  0 

3  0  0 
6  0  0 

4  0  0 
8  0  0 

5  0  0 

6  0  0 
6  0  0 
6  0  0 


BdharcU 
zamin. 


Sofl 
rate. 


1 


r 


2  8 

3  0 


2  0 
1  12 
1  12 
1  12 
1  8 
1  8 
I    8 

1  8 

2  0 
2    8 


18    0 
1    8 
1    0 


Hotar. 


0     2 


Soil 
rate. 


TAHSIL 
18  0 
18    0 


18  0 

2    0  0 

2    0  0 

2    0  0 

2    0  0 

2    8  0 

2    8  0 

2    4  0 

18  0 

18  0 


1    8  0 

18  0 

18  0 

1    8  0 

1    8  0 

1  12  0 

1  12  0 

1    8  0 

1  12  0 

2  8  0 
2  8  0 
8    0  0 
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13 — continued. 


FEB  ENGLISH  8TATUTB  AORBa 

PLOUGH  RATES. 

OW  USIRBIGATKD  LAND. 

Acres    per 

PLOUGH. 

Harrdnda 
and  gar. 

Chari.Lipdi 
Ban, 

"^^i 

Beta,  Cho, 
Kandy  Nagaty 
Uujrat,  Lu, 

Maira,  Mori, 
Thala, 
Thapla, 

Sikary  Retar, 
Rakkar, 
Dhangar, 
jhamra. 

Kalti. 

it 
1 

1 

d 

Poil 
rate. 

1 

H 

AD. 

Soil 
rate 

H 

V 

Soil 
rate. 

2  . 

Soil 
rate. 

•s-g 

Soil 
rate. 

2  . 
1- 

Soil 
rate. 

Revenue  rate  perplong 

ABBOTT- A  B 

...  I       ... 

8 

2    8 

0 

17 

1    8    0 

43 

0  13    0 

18 

0    8    0 

12 

03    0 

13 

12 

10      0     0 

2   18    0 

...  I       ... 

7 

2    8 

0 

10 

2    0    0 

84 

0  13    0 

86 

0    8    0 

8 

0    2    0 

.     11 

11 

12      0     0 

2    8 

0 

9 

... 

.. 

...  ,  1     0    0 

21 

1    4    0 

29 

0  10    0 

14 

0    6    0 

22 

0    3    0 

8 

8 

8      0     0 

1    0    0 

11 

2  12 

0 

4 

1    8    0 

36 

0  13    0 

26 

0    8    0 

38 

0    3    0 

lOi 

7 

8      8      0 

10    0 

14 

2  12 

0 

3 

1    8    0 

17 

0  13    0 

21 

0    8    0 

39 

0    2    0 

9 

9 

8      8      0 

10    0 

12 

3    0 

0 

1 

1    8    0 

16 

0  13    0 

29 

0    8    0 

36 

0    3    0 

7 

7 

7      0      0 

10    0 

12 

3    8 

0 

14    0 

16 

0    8    0 

80 

0    4    0 

88 

0    3    0 

13 

12 

7      0      0 

1     0    0 

6 

2  12 

0 

7 

1    4    0 

34 

0  10    0 

26 

0    6    0 

18 

0    2    0 

9 

9 

10      0      0 

1    0    0 

5 

2  13 

0 

9 

1    4    0 

42 

0  10    0 

27 

0    6    0 

6 

0    3    0 

13 

12 

14      0      0 

1    0    0 

7 

3    8 

0 

3 

1    4    0 

49 

0  10    0 

28 

0    6    0 

11 

0    3    0 

12 

13 

11      0      0 

... 

1    0   p 

12 

3  13 

0 

17 

1  13    0 

26 

0  12    0 

86 

0    6    0 

6 

0    2    0 

13 

13 

11      0      0 

1    0    0 

8 

3  10 

J 

4 

1  10    U 

66 

0  10    0 

18 

0    6    0 

12 

0    3    0 

14 

14 

11      0      0 

11 

3    0 

0 

8 

1     0    0 

14 

0    8    0 

30 

0    6    0 

34 

0    3    0 

10 

10 

6      0      0 

10 

... 

... 

19 

3    0 

« 

1  13    0 

87 

1    0    0 

26 

0    3    0 

7 

7 

8      0      0 

22 

1  13 

0 

4 

1    4    0 

29 

0  10    0 

... 

38 

0    3    0 

6 

6 

6      0      0 

16 

3  14 

0 

8 

1    8    0 

6A 

0  12    0 

... 

19 

0    3    0 

9 

9 

8      0      0 

12 

2    8 

0 

9 

1     4    0 

60 

0  10    0 

16 

0    3    0 

9 

9 

7      8      0 

... 

19 

3    0 

0 

6 

1    0    0 

24 

0    8    0 

... 

... 

41 

0    2    0 

10 

10 

8      0      0 

26 

3  13 

0 

13 

1    4    0 

88 

0  13    0 

... 

... 

13 

0    2    0 

7 

7 

9      0      0 

36 

3    8 

0 

17 

10    0 

24 

0    8    0 

... 

... 

16 

0    3    0 

*    7 

7 

8      0      0 

16 

3    0 

0 

37 

10    0 

35 

0    6    0 

23 

0    2    0 

7 

7 

4      8      0 

... 

19 

3    8 

0 

4 

1    0    0 

12 

0    6    0 

... 

... 

44 

0    2    0 

10 

10 

7      0      0 

... 

1    0    0 

9 

3    8 

0 

1    4    0 

6 

0    8    0 

14 

0*0 

67 

0    3    0 

8 

8 

6      8      0 

1    0    0 

8 

3    8 

0 

1    4    0 

14 

0    8    6 

29 

0    6    0 

43 

0    2    0 

6 

6 

6      0      0 

— • 

1    0    0 

11 

3    0 

u 

... 

10    0 

7 

0    6    0 

80 

0    4    0 

46 

0    3    0 

11 

11 

6      6.    0 

- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

-. 

... 

1 

... 
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▲SSBS8HENT    CIBCLBS. 

SOIGL.  RATB8. 

PHYSICAL 
CHARACTBR. 

Chalk. 

etf  IRBIGATB©  LAK9 

NAMES. 

1 

a 

I 

1 

Blv*w 

HOiardi 

B—gr. 

g 

•J 
a 

H 

w 

Soil 
rate. 

Is 

Son 

rate. 

Soil 
rate. 

' 

TAHSIL 

46 

^                   r 

GarhiAn... 

88 

13,582 

8    0    0 

1    8    • 

...  ^.2    0    Oj 

47 

Mansahra 

28 

22,012 

6    0    0 

1  12    0 

2 

2    0   0 

48 

Garhi  HaWbuUa    ... 

16 

5.947 

6    0    0 

1  12    0 

5 

2    0    0 

49 
50 

Temperate    hUls 
^    and  highlands     < 

BdUtkot ... 

Maiden  ShinUM  ... 

17 

19 

10,088 
18,646 

6    0    0 
6    0    0 

i 

1  12    0 
1  12    0 

11 
13 

2    0    0 
2    4    0 

51 

Kandi  Shinki4ri     ... 

5 

8,005 

6    0    0 

1    8    0 

J 

2    0    0 

52 

Maid&n  Bhairkund 

12 

8,294 

.•» 

6    0    0 

8 

2    0    0 

17 

2    8    0 

58 

>                                 ^ 

Kandi  Bhairkund  ... 

12 

7,888 

•- 

6    0    0 

18    0 

8 

2    0    0 

Total  temperate  hills  and 
highlands. 

147 

88,912 

... 

54 

^                   r 

Maidto  Agror 

^ 

9,589 

,    / 

1    8    0 

55 

Kandi  Agror 

'r 

7,268 

... 

... 

... 

... 

t 

1    8    0 

56 
67 

>Gold  mountain     < 
tracU 

Dhika  Agror 
Konali    ... 

J 

87 

8,248 
16^159 

6    0    0 

1  12    0 

S 

1    0    0 
1  12    0 

58 

Bhogarmang 

28 

7,618 

6    0    0 

1 

1  12    0 

; 

1  12    0 

59 

/ 

E&g&n   ... 

10 

10,966 

... 

6    0    0 

12 

1    8    0 

I 

1  12    0 

Total  cold  mountain  tracts ' 

71 

54,808 

... 

... 

•- 

... 

... 

318 

1,48,720 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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C>E&   eHQUSH    8TATUTB    ▲CRE& 


On  unibbioatkd  land. 


CharULipara^ 
Ban, 


^i 


Bekt,Clko, 
QiljixUyLiu, 


nte. 


IUlNSAHRA. 


1  • 

1    0  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

14  0 

10  0 


10  0 
10  0 
1    0    0     17 


Son 

rate. 


%i 


3  6    0 

2  0 

2  8 

2  13    0 

2  8    0 

3  0  0 
8  0  9 
3  0 


1  12 
1  8 
1  0 
3  8 
3  8 
3    0 


Maim,  Mori, 


SoQ 
rale. 


8   14    0 
«    1    4    0 


I  4    0 

1  8    0 

1  8    0 

u'  1  4    0 


1    8    0 
14    0 


10  1    4    0 
10  0  12    0 


0       1 


0    8  0 

3]  1    4 

14  0 

10  0 


^•8 

H 

r 


Sofl 
rate. 


^1 


0  8 
0  10 
0  8 
0  9  0 
0  13 
0  8 
0  13 
0    8 


0     47 


0  8 

0  6 

0  4 

0  8    0 

0  8    0 

0  8    0 


8Utor,  Betar, 
Rakkar, 
Dhamgar^ 


0|    44 
38 

to 

87 
0     46 

43 

60 


8oU 
rote. 


"S" 

H 

r 


0  4    0 

0  6    0 

0  4    0 

0  6 

0  6 

0  6 

0  6    0 

0  6    0 


0  6  0 
0  6  0 
0    4    0 


KmtiL 


Son 
rate. 


0  3 

0  3 

0  3 

0  3 

0  3 

0  3 

0  3 

0  3 


0  3 

0  3 

0  2 

0  3 

0  3 

0  3 


FLOUQH     BATE& 


ACRBS    PIR 
PLOUOU. 


13 
18 
11 
6 

lU 
14 
10 
12 


I 


13 
13 
10 
6 
13 
14 
10 
13 


IS 
16 
31 
16 
7 
6 


I 
I 


7  0 
9  8 
7      0 


6 
11 

9 
13 
8 


6 
6 
6 
10 
6 
6 
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APPENDIX 
Qene'^al  Abstract  of  area,  resources,  jama,  and  rates  in  the 


l«hl 


]      10      I      n  12      I      13      j       14      I      15     I 


ILAQA  AND  A8SES8- 
MBNT  CIRCLBS. 


No.  OF 

Mahals 


SECTION  I.— AREA  (IN  ACBES  AND 


Main  Tri- 
bal 
Division. 


Names. 


Tahail  Hari- 
pur. 


Tahsil  Abbott- 
abad. 


Tahsil  Man- 
sahra. 


ToUl  District 


188  29 


259  27 


120 


06? 


S 


72 


249 


310 


4,26,876 


858 


4,57,001 


218 


9,81,158 


886  18,14,580 


WASTE. 


I 


24,677 


47,842 


10 


77,942 


1,49,961 


I 


2,58,275 


2,89,965 


7,04,988 


76 


2,77,952 


65 


8,87,307 


'«,82,980 


841 


12,48,22818,98,189 


77 


AssBssBD  Abba. 


1,48,424 


1,19,694 


26 


1,48,223 


16 


4,16,841 


11,973 


5,947 


4,503 


22,423 


1,36,451 


S3 


1,18,747 


1,48,720 


U 


3^16 
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No.  14. 

several  Tahails  and  Assessment  Circles  of  District  Hazdrd, 


I  16   I    17        18    I    19    I    90    I    21    I    32    I     38         34    |    26    |     3«     |    37    |  28  |     29         80    |    81    | 


PBBCENTAGBS)  ABRANGBD  FOR  ASSESSMENT. 


OULTIYATBD  ABIA  (COLUMN  10,  IN  ACRKS  AND  PEB0BNTAGE8)  ABRANGED 
AOOORDUrO  TO  SOILS. 


JrriifaUd  aoa. 


4,886 


3H 


172 


4,868 


7^90 


764 


1,749 


10,098 


4,308 


9,048 


14,216 


6381 


316 


7,107 


19316 


16 


6,488 


10,980 


86,384 


UULTIVATBD  ABDUL  (UOLUMM  16, 
IN  A0RB8  AND  PBROENTAGES) 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  PRO- 
DUCE  AT  TIME  OF  MEASUREMENT 

(May  1868  TO  September  1870). 


Unirrigated  3oU. 


11,360 
8 

14,306 
13 

12^13 


87,778 


10 


18,081 


10 


7,034 


6^80 


26,436 


I 


66,382 


41 


80,461 


8i;096 


1,16388 


80 


26,464 


19 


21311 


19 


49,228 


84 


97,698 


6,0681,12,180 


30,697 


22 


66,200 
17 


-3 


293601,08,162 


90 


1,29362 


90 


8,44394 


4,466 


8,107 


8,178 


12,740 


Under  lUAi  Crops. 


407 


449 


I 

I 

I 


7637: 


67 


84,414 


47321 


88 


138312 


40 


6,884 


1,022 


1,626 


9382 


484 


664 


2349 


8397 


I 

1 


84,663 


62 


86,039 


31 


6I399 


86 


1,72,890 


A   13 
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nHAiN  Tri- 
bal 
{Division. 


ILAQAS  AND 

lUttlT  GlBCIiSS. 


Nmdm. 


88 


84 


86  87 


88 


^        I         ^ 


SBOTION  Z.—ASSK  (IN  AGRB8  Am)  FBBOENTA0BS)  ABEAKGBD 
FOE  AHgBSflMKWT-cowcliided, 


GUIA'ITATBD  AREA  (COLXTMH  IS,  IV  kOVES  AND  FBROBNTAGIBS),  ARRANOKB 
AOOOBDUID  TO  PRODUOB  AT  TIMB  OF  MBA8URBMENT  (UAT  1868  TO 
BBPTIJCBBIl  1870) 


^nder  JDmrif  Crops. 


i 

CB 

I 


I 


I 


"a 

I 


TahsUHMTi- 
pur. 


Talisil  Abbott^ 


Tahsil  Hon- 


Tet^  District 


1,718  676      22,! 


266 


181 


2;llff 


8,M7 


V 


44,U8 


»>,41t 


7jm 


8;S28 


9,M8      64,666 


dfi 


18.686 
8 


1,81,114 
88 


1^? 


4,601 


2,689 


16,262     11,822 
4  8 


19,71$ 


17 


47,344 


7M01 


10,672         883^ 


6S 


34,789 
9 


2,08,788 
68 


4,46f 


ajLm 


8,17a 


1^740 
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No.  14 — continued. 


41    1      43      1    43 

« 

45      1    46 

47      1    48    1      49      1    50    1      51         52  1 53 

54    1    55    j'6» 

JECnON  H»-MSOURCHS  AND  OAPABILITIEa  CONSIDBRED  IN  DIFFBRBNT  AflPBCTS* 

Plovsh  An)  CAniiB^- 

R>piniATiotr» 

VTATBB  CUaPAOTTYi 

^  ^r«tf  irrigated 

9louahs„ 

Omale^ 

S&uU^ 

^eUret  Aper  cent.oJ 
cultivated  area. 

1 

Column  16;. 

S5  . 

■s 

1 

1 

1 
1 

.a: 

1 
1 

i 

B 

k 

1 

1 

v 

1" 

1 

i 

J 

1" 

1^ 

1 

1 

t 
12,780 

12,099 

26,349 

8(^822 

44,876 

5,085 

1,07^71 

1 

23,046 

87)668 

2ft,119 

•  1',13,787 

176 

866 

18>-243 

1,208 

669- 

1 

r 

... 

... 

... 

.» 

77 

23 

... 

... 

14 

1 

' 

/ 

1 

*• 

112*^2 

12,090i 

26,518 

40,021 

25,419 

2,482 

94>377 

21,806 

7B 

24,058 
21 

1,14^82 

165 

... 

1,466 

1 

4,032 
4 

'    858  i 

•■ 

« 

, 

18^ 

18,062 

28,8M 

43,837 

'a,470 

2,061 

1148,732 

18,846 

86;515 

29,731 

1^6,386 

•   81 

... 

fi4jl09 

6,871 

1,07»< 

•  • 

... 

- 

... 

... 

... 

«.. 

74 

2fr 

... 

8 

5 

••' 

.'; 

37,241J 

81,727 

1,14,180 

t 

88,420 

1,44,766 

^08 

8,60480 

mfi%% 

2;68,6«7 

79;898 

8,43,506 

124 

366 

28,808 

12,111 

2,698< 

".. 

•>. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.... 

»»• 

77 

23 

... 

... 

... 

6 

8 

... 

[ 

. 

- 
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APPENDIX 


1 

57     1    68    1  59  1  60 

1      61      I    62    1      63      1     64    1    66 

66      1      67 

ILAQAS  AND  ASSESS- 
MENT CiaCLBS. 

SECTION  Il-concluded. 

Capacity  fob  ex- 

pansion (SBEALSO 

STATISTICS  OP  Occupancy. 

COLUMN  16). 

Portion  o/cul-i 

o 

|a| 

tivated  Area 

. 

a 

Acres  and  per  cent,  of  cultivated  area 

(acres  and 

"S 

(Column  16). 

A% 

^ 

percentages). 

1 

i 

It-" 

Main  Tri- 

s 

Cultiwted  by  tenants  with  righU 

bal 

Names. 

M 
O 

1 

1 

6 

L 

1 

I 

1 

of  occupancy. 

Division. 

Paying  grain 

Faying  cash 

1 

1 

1 

II 

1 

a 

1 

fi 

1 
^ 

1 

rent. 

rent. 

Waste  divided  into  grass 
attached  to  the  cultiv 
( Acres    and    percenta 
11). 

1 

i 
1 

1 

J2 
! 

1 

i 

Tahsil  Hari- 
pur. 

16»646 

20,323 

634 

603 

66,182 

17,726 

audi 

43.287 

1  15  6 

20,256 

64,927 

11 

16 

40 

13 

.♦. 

3S 

16 

22 

Tahsil  Abbott- 
abad. 

... 

14,617 
12 

17,427 
16 

643 

630 

72,402 
64 

16,271 
-  14 

i.|.ito 

6,099 
6 

1    28 

18,976 
17 

1,27,240 
44 

Tahsil  Man- 
.sahra. 

12,484 
9 

11,496 
8 

614 

661 

68,574 
48 

88,741 
27 

i  I.  i. 

9,279 
6 

1    08 

27,126 
18 

1,07,346 
16 

Total  District 

42,646 

49,246 

669 

669 

1,96,168 

72,738 

68,666 

1    5  8 

66,367 

2,89,613 

11 

12 

60 

18 

... 

16 

.... 

17 

33 
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No.  14? — contirvued. 


ti8      j      69      I       70      I         71 


SECTION     III--PREVIO08    ASSESS- 
MENTS, WITH  RATK  PER  ACKB  NOW 
CULTIVAIKD  (COLUMN  16). 


1^ 


1,49,299 


1    1    6 


78,606 


Oil    1 


53,968 


0    6    0 


Sumnmry  Settle- 

mentjt  bp  Major 

Abbott. 


I 


i 


p 

^ 


o 

^ 

^ 


72    I  73  I    74       76  I      "76      |  77     78  |      79      {      80     |      81       |      82 


SECTION  IV.— BATB8  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  PRESENT 
SETTLEMENT. 


EUXSS  ADOPTED,  OTHER  THAN  PRODUCE 
RATES. 


On  Soils. 


Irrigated. 


1,27,802 


62,027 


46,124 


0    5    2 


0    8    9 


60,602 


0    5    7 


*-9 


1,20,090  1,19,067 


0  14    0 


62,162  60,186    7    0 


0    8    6 


50,411 


0    5    7 


Unirriga- 
ted. 


On 

Ploughs. 


Acres  cul 
tivatedper 
plough^ 


Estimate  with  rats  per 

ACRE  OF  cultivated  AREA 
(COLUMN  16). 


I 
1 


At  Plough  rates. 


I 


1,67.284 


12    6 


91,878 


0  12  10 


1,24,166 


0  13  10 


1,76,466 


1    4    8 


92,028 


0  12  11 


96,964 


0  10    8 


i 

.a 


1,66,638 


12    4 


1,00,781 


0  14    2 


1,04,046 


0  11    7 


1,48,42 


1    1    5 


1,00,669 


0  14    2 


1,00,576 


0  11    2 


2,81,873 


Oil    6 


2,35,963 
0    9    7 


2,32,a- A  2,29,604  7    0 
0    9    6  0    9    4 


3,72,772 
0  16    2 


8,64,468 
0  14  10 


3,61,315 
0  14    8 


3,49,674 
0  14    2 
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appendix: 


Main  Tri- 
bal 
Division. 


ILAQAR  AND  A88B8S- 
MSNT  OlROLBB. 


Name. 


88  81 


I 86 j 87  j  88  I 


BBCTIQN  T.— 


ASSE88MBNT  AND  GBSSESS  VHIALLT  INQAGBD  FOB 


Land  Retenve, 


1^ 


1^ 


I 


I 


1 


I 


ii 


Tahsil  Hari. 
pur. 


Tahsil  Abbott- 


TahsUMan- 
sahra. 


1,48,778 


1    9  10 


80;468 


on  4 


75,415 


•>   »   0 


8,M8 


6    e   0 


1,47,870       6,99014    8 


118 


23,110  1    0 


2,440 


218 


2,701 


S'   »    4 


82,908       8,98r   8    0      13,487  10    0 


0<11    8 


78416 


0    8    S 


8,801 14  0    imtt:  9^.  0 


1,7MW15   3 


1    4  8 


w^^rr  2  0 


014   fl 


9^95    1    fli 


Die   4i 


Total  Distriob 


9,99,661 
0  12   2 


8,783 
S    6  11 


8,08,391 
012    6 


14^22>l    «    8 


46|^m4r  0 


8,68i7i3    2 
OlS 
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No.  14— concZudeei. 


i~"^~r 


90 


91 


93  98 


94 


mSW  JAMA. 


DSTAIL  OF  OOLUMK  8S  tHOWIXO  AB8MVBD  AMD  miAMIOHID  BBVBHUB. 


Aitifftud  ifofrtfna  not  dedueUd, 


I 


I 


BSMABKS. 


1,03,738    0    0 


M.999 

N. 


3^    ^j   ^J    VWSO 


.34,296    0    0 
N.  3,286    0    0 


j  86,688 


00 


6»068 


48,681    0    0 


61,330  16    0 


1»  13  01.11,804    6    0)..«i9«o 
N.     8U    0    Oj  ">»*»•«' 


1,884 


31,687    1    0 


62^901    8    0 


^^N.'^'SJ    0    S}  30,80800       4,876 


2,17,961    7 


M.  1,169   >    0»    ,^|sA|v 
N.       86    0    oj    ^»'**® 


36,314    8    0 


n'sssj'*^* 


14^372 


90,483    9    0 
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APPENDIX  No.  15  (See 


Return  showing  how  much  of  the  fixed  assessment  of  the  Land  Revenue 

Circular  No.  38  dated 


Eh 


OS 


Assessment  Circle. 


Low  dry  hills 


Unirrigated       plain 
tracts. 


Irrigated  plain  tracts 


Cultivate  darea  (acres.) 


lUqas  included  in  each  Circle. 


Gandgar,  Srikot,  Dhaka  Bad- 
nak,  Low  hills,  Khanpik. 


Kulai,  Ehari,  Maidan  Badnak, 
J4gal,  Eot  Najibulla,  Eandi 
K&hl,  Bdharwal  Khdnpur,  Tir 
Maira  Bagra. 


Tarbela 


180 


3,137 


741 


16,994 


62,002 


4,396 


1 


17,174      12,1 


< 

3 


65,139 


5,136 


68,84fi 


6,26C 


*  The  rates  used  in  this  Statement  are  in  eyery  case  taken  from  those  generally  adopted  by 

t  ^^  *^  ^^*  *^®  ^"'^^  **y  ^^^ 
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para,  lOi  of  Chapter  VI), 


in  Hazard  is  due  to  irrigation,  prepared  pursuant  to  Financial  Commr's, 
2Sth  September  1874. 


8           )     9 

10 

11        1            12 

13    1    14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Analysis  op  the  Assbssmbnt  of  thb  irbioatbd  land,  showing  the  extent  to 

WHICH  THAT  ASSESSMENT  DIFFEB8  FBOH  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  LAND  SIMILABLY 
CIBCSUM8TANCED  WHICH  IS  NOT  IRBIGATED. 

1 
1 

00 

o 
o 

•s 

i 

i. 

Irrigated 
soils. 

1 
< 

Exigting  agsegS' 
ment. 

Class  of  soil  in  which 

tJie  land  would  stand 

if  not  irrigated. 

Portion  of  existing  as- 
sessment of  irrigated 
lands  due  to  irrigation. 

1 

I 

1 

Name, 

!l 

|1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1    . 

u 

8E 

1 

B8.A.P. 

R8.    A.     P. 

B8.  A.P. 

R8.A*P. 

B8.    A.     P. 

Bagh 

89 

4    0  0 

156    0   0 

Chari 

1  12  0 

2    4  0 

*87  12  0 

Bihardi    ... 

84 

2  12  0 

93    8   0 

Maira  Mohri 

0  10  0 

2    2  0 

72    4   0 

Hotar       ... 

91 

1     8  0 

136    d   0 

DhAngar,  &c. 

0    4  0 

1     4  0 

113  12   0 

Dh4ngar,&c. 
Total     ... 

16 

1     0  0 

16    0  0 

Ditto      ... 

0    4  0 

0  12  0 

12    0   0 

71 

1 

180 

... 

402    0   0 

... 

285  12   0 

581 

B4gh        ... 

1,198 

5  12  0 

6,888    8   0 

Chari 

1  14  0 

3  14  0 

1 4,642    4   0 

1 

Bihardi    ... 

1,020 

3    4  0 

3,316    0   0 

Maira 

0  10  0 

2  10  0 

2,677    8   0 

Hotar 

82 

1     8  0 

48    0  0 

Do. 

0    6  0 

1     2  0 

36    0   0 

Dh4ngar,&c. 
Total     ... 

887 

1     6  0 

1,219  10   0 

Do. 

0    6  0 

1     0  0 

887    0    0 

3,187 

... 

11,471    3   0 

... 

8,242  12   0 

72 

5 

409 

Bdgh        ... 

r  463 

Bdhardi   ... 
Hotar 

147 
133 

3  12  0 

2,778  12   9 

Unirrigated... 

0  15  0 

2  13  0 

2,084    1    0 

84 

14 

886 

DhingaT)  &c. 
Total 

L      8 

741 

the  proprietors  of  each  tract  in  the  internal  distribution  of  the  Beyenne  (bach)  in  each  Tillage, 
the  Bevenne  was  assessed. 
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APPENDIX  No. 


-1 

2 

3 

4 

« 

6       1      7 

Cultivated  A«BA  (achbs). 

i 

1 

i 

Assessment^  Circle. 

■^ 

1 

i 

^ 
H 

■ 

'  Irrigated  plain  tracts 

KhAlsa 

'4,338 

^,^4 

1J,832 

n^m 

K 

^  • 

Ditto 

Serai  Sdlili 

1^98 

.6,408 

7,006 

12,090 

1 

i. 

g 

lu 

Ditto 

M&iakr^ 

1,141 

6,332 

6,473 

9,160 

Ditto 

Haripur 

4,704 

2,956 

7,660 

12,685 
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15— fonffnutfcK 


8 


9 


[  ''  I     ''     I 


12 


13 


14 


16. 


16 


Analysis  op  the  Assessment  t)P  the  iBRioAn^D  land,  showing  the  extent  to 

WHICH  TH AT.  ASSBSSMENXDIEKEBS  FROM  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  LAND  SIMILABLY 
CIRCUMSTAKCBD  WHICH  IP  NOT  IRRIGATED. 


F 


IS 


•s 


S 


Irrigated 

80il8«» 


BdgE 

Bdhardi   ... 
Hotar 

Dhangai^  SiC, 
Total     ... 


Bagh 

Bihardi  ... 
Hotar  ... 
Dhangarf.  &o. 
Total    ... 


'2 

.1. 

•9' 


RS.A.P, 

68413^   6  0| 

40 
1  8  0 
1     4  0 


243  2 


1,: 

29 

2,S82 


4,338 


570  8 


564 
49 


4152 


1^698 
196 
722  I 

1 
222 


1,141 


568  6 
1,705^ 

1 
2,313  I 


4,704 


Bitisting  asstsi^ 
ment. 


12  0 
i  10  0 
2  00 
2    4  0 


7    4  0 

12  0 

2    0  0 

1  14  0 


4  0 

8  0 

14  0 

4  0 


f 

o 
E- 

< 


Hi.   A».  p. 

2,308    » 

2,796  12 

43    8 

2,977    8 


Charl 
0|^Maira  Mohri 
Dh&Dgar,  &c. 
Ditto-    ... 


0 


8,126    4  0 


4,987    8  0 

2,608    8  0 

98    0  0 

933  12  0 


8,627  12   0 


1,421  0  0 

3,429  8  0 

2  0  0 

416  4  0 


6,268  12   0 


3,560    0  0 

4,262    8  0 

221  14i  0 

2,891    4  0 


10.926    0   0 


C'lasg  of  soil  in  which 

the  land  would  stand 

if  no^irrigatedy 


Kame^ 


12  0 
0  10  0 


0    6  012  0 
0    6  00  14.0 


Charl 

Maira.  Mbhri 
Dh&ngar,  &c. 
Dkto.     ... 


2    0  06  12  0 


Chart 

Maira    Mohrir 
Dhdngar,  &c. 
Ditto-.     ... 


Charia 

Maira    Mohri. 
Dh&ngar,  &c. 
Ditto      ... 


00    o 

O  O 


li 

si 

S..S 


Portion  of  expiating  as- 
sessment of  irrigated 
lands  due  to  irrigation. 


Bi»A.K  Be.AvP. 


Oi  12  0^  14  0   2,185    fr  0 


a   4  0 
0    4  C 


2: 
I 

0) 

I. 


2    4  0 
1  10  0 


8  01    80 
8  0  I  12.0 


1  12  06  8  0 
e  10  Oi  2  0 
0  4  0  1  12  0 
4  0  1  10.0 


1  12  0  4    80 
0  10  C  i  14  0 


1  10  0 
\    0  0 


0 

I 


R8.    A.     p. 

1,539    0-  0 

2,019  14   0 

32  10    0 

2,084.    4^0 


6,676  12   0 


3,^47    8  0 


73    8   0 

726    4.'  0 


6,832  12   0 


1,078    0   0 

2,978    4.  0 

L12  0 

360  12   0 


4,418  12   0 


2,556r.  0.0 

3,1^6  14v  0 

191  12   0 

2,313    0   0 


8,257  10   0 


s^ 


^.ii 


§ 

I 

o 
o 

i 


70 


31 


84 


76  61 


-3- 


-3 


389^ 


79  23 


73G.. 


18 


665 


900* 
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APPENDIX  No 


1 

2                 J                           3 

4 

6 

e         ,    1 

Cultivated  area  (acres) 

Assessment  Circle. 

ndqas  included  in  each  Circle. 

• 

j 

1 

bo 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Irrigated  plain  tracts 

Panjkatha  Khdnpur 

3,202 

3,332 

6,534 

10,110 

•«■ 

1 
Total  irrigated  Plain  tracts 

15,724 

30,917 

46,641 

63,785 

Temperate  bills     ... 

Dhaka  Bagra 

69 

1,223 

1,292 

1,650 

s 

Cool  hills 

Dhaka  Ulla  Khinpur 

706 

5,499 

6,206 

6,900 

- 

Total TahsU  Haripur                                   ...  1 

19,816 
776 

1,16,636 
16,100 

1,36,461 
16,876 

1,43,778 
13,262 

Unirrigated         plain 
tracts. 

Maiden  Shingri,  Rajoid,  Guj- 
rat^  Dhaugar 

1^ 

^ 

• 
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8 

9    1    10 

11        1            12            I 

13    1    14 

15             16  |l7 

18 

Analysis  op  the  AssEdSMBNT  of  the  irbioatbd  land,  showing  the  bxtbut  to 

WHICH  THAT  AB8E8SMENT  DIFFERS  FBOH  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  LAND  SIMILABLT 
CIBCUMftTANCBD  WHICH  IS  NOT  IRRIGATED. 

1 

.2 
§ 

'J 

*o 
c 

s 

-8 

> 

1 

Irrigated 

soils. 

1 

> 
o 

< 

418 

ExUting  a»9es9- 
ment. 

C'ia9»  of  sail  in  ickion 

the  land  would  Hand 

if  not  irrigated. 

I'orttan  ofexutiiuj  as* 

aeamnent  of  Irrigated 

lands  due  to  irrigation . 

1 
1 

ES.A.P. 

5    8  0 

1 

< 

Name. 

§1 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1- 

si 

t 

o 

a 

1 

1 

•s 

Bdgh 

B8.    ▲.    P. 

2,:6y9     U   ( 

Chan 

BS.A.PJ 
2     0  0 

R8.A.P. 
.J     8  0 

RS.    A.   P. 
1,463    0   0 

Bdhardi    ... 

2,058 

2  12  0 

5,659     8   0 

Maira    Mohri 

0    8  (. 

2     4  0 

4,630    8   0 

Hotar 

95 

0  12  0 

71     4   C 

Dh4ngar,  &c. 

0    6  0 

0    6  0 

35  10   0 

Dkangar,  &c. 
Total      ... 

631 

:)  14  0 

552    2   0 

Ditto      ... 

0    6  ( 

0    8  0 

315    8   0 

75 

49 
34 

3,202 
15,724 

8,581  14   0 
44.308    6   0 

... 

... 

... 

6,444  10   0 

627 

... 

... 

33,713    9   0 

76 

635 

Bdgh        ... 

C4 

8    0  0 

512     0   0 

Chan 

2    4  0 

5  12  0 

368    0   0 

Bihardi    ... 

... 

... 

... 

Hotar 

6 

1     8  0 

7    8   C 

Dh&ngar,  &c. 

0    6  0 

1     2  0 

5  10   0 

Dhangas,  &c. 
Total     ... 
Bagh 

... 

... 

... 

... 

72 

5 

69 
196 

... 

519    8   0 
730    0  0 

... 

... 

... 

373  10   0 

958 

4    0  0 

Chan 

2    4  0 

1  12  0 

341     4    0 

Bahardi    ... 

97 

2    8  0 

242    8   0 

Do. 

0  12  0 

1  12  0 

169  12   0 

Hotar 

407 

1  14  0 

763    2  0 

Dhingar,  kc. 

0    6  0 

18  0 

610    8   0 

Dhangar,  &c. 
Total    ... 

7 
706 

1    0  0 

7    0   0 

Ditto      ... 

0    6  0 

0  10  0 

4     6   0 

63 

12 
15 

*  1,792  10   0 



1,125  14   0 

804 

... 

19,816 

... 

58,498  10   0 

... 

43,741     9   0 

75 

534 

Bilgh        ... 

126 

1012  0 

1,353    8   0 

Chaii 

1  10  0 

9    2  0 

1,140  12   0 

Bahardi    ... 

407 

3   00 

1,221    0   0 

Maira    Mohri 

0  10  0 

2    6  0 

966  10    0 

;Hotar 

29 

1120 

50  12  0 

Dh&ngar,  kc. 

0    6  0 

1     6  0 

39  14    0 

iDhangar,  &c. 
Total    ... 

214 

1    80 

321    0  0 

Do. 

0    6  0 

1     2  0 

240  12    0 

82 

5 

776 

... 

2,947    4   0 

... 

2,397    0   0 

549 
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APPENDIX  N(x 


1 

2                  1                           3 

4 

.       S^ 

6 

7 

^ 

Cultivated  ABBib(ACBK8) 

Assessment  Circle. 

n&qas  included  in  each  Circle. 

f 

t- 

• 

1 

1 

■  J 

1 

1 

Temperate  hills 

Garhliin 

87 

2,897 

2,934 

1,390 

1 

1 

1 

Temperate  hills     ... 

Kandi  Shingri,  Gnjhail  Rajofa, 
Marhad  Rajoid,  Dhdka  Ra- 
joid,  Kachi  Babarhdn,  Sher- 
witn,  Crash  Dhamtaur,  Crash 
Naw&nshahr,  Mangal. 

1,896 

38,310 

40,206 

34,160 

< 

? 

Cool  hills 

Total  TahsQ 

Chak  Nilan  Ndra,  Harrtoda 
Nira,    Dhdka    Ndra,    Dhan 
Nara,   Samundarpdr  Nara; 
Maidin      Danna,      Dhdka 
Danna,    Dhakkan    Danna; 
Bakot,     Dhika    Dhamtaur, 
Dhaka  Naw&nshahr,  Bof. 

2,779 

61,9&2 

64,731 

81,676 

. 

Abbott-abad 

6,488 

1,08,269 

1,13,747 

80,468 

r 

Temperate  hills 

Garhidn 

46 

13,536 

13,582 

6,680 

s 
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8 

9         10 

11          1            12 

13    1    14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

Analysis  of  the  assebrmbkt  of  the  ibbiqated  lan»,  showing  the  extent  to 

WHICH  THAr  JlSSBSSMENT  DIFFBBS  FBOM  the  A88E8**MENT  OF  LAND  SIMILARLY 
€I&CUM8TANC8D  WHICH  IS  NOT  IBBIOATBD. 

1 

-s 

§ 

1 

•s 

1 

1 

1 

Irrigated 
soils 

1 

< 

^/         "     the  land  would  riand 
^'^^'                 if  not  irrigated. 

J\frtum  of  existing  as- 

geg$ment  of  irrigated 

lands  due  to  irrigation. 

i. 
1 

4J 
< 

Name. 

Rate  per  acre  charged  on  such 
soil  in  existing  Settlement. 

J? 

1 

o 

1 

t 
1 

1 

■a  S) 
1'^ 

a 
i 

I 

B4gh 

Bdhardi    ... 
Hotar 

Dnangar,  &c 
Total    ... 

1 
36 

B8.A.P. 

2    8  0 
1    80 

B8.    A.    P, 

2     8     0 
64    0    0 

MairaMohri 
Dhilngar,  &c. 

B8.A.P. 

0  12  0 
0    60 

RS.A.P. 

1  12  0 
1    2  0 

BS.    A.    P. 

1  12    0 
40    8    0 

r  • 

• 
1 

37 

... 

66    8    0 

... 

... 

42    4    0 

74 

468 

B^h        ... 
B&hardi    ... 
Hotar 

Dh^gar,  &c 
Total      ... 

119 

288 
1,488 

1 

4  12  0 
2  12  0 
1  14  0 
1  12  0 

666    4   0 

792    0  0 

2,790    0  0 

1  12  0 

Chari 
Dhioigar,  &c. 

Ditto     ... 

Ditto      ... 

2    4  0 
0    8  0 
0    80 
0    8  0 

2    8  0 
2    4  0 
1    6  0 
1    4  0 

297    8   0 

648    0  0 

2,046    0  0 

1    4   0 

72 

6 
6 

1,896 

... 

4,149    0   0 

... 

... 

2,992  12   0 

711 

B£gh        ... 
Bdhardi   ... 
Hotar       ... 
Dhingar,  &c 

Total      .. 

66 

68 

2,666 

4    0  0 
2    0  0 
1  12  0 

264    0  0 

116    0  0 

4,646    4   0 

Chari 

Dhingar,  &c. 
Ditto      ... 

1  12  0 
0    6  0 
0    6  0 

2    4  0 
1  10  0 
16  0 

148    8   0 

94    4   0 

3,660  10   0 

78 

2,779 

... 

6,026    4   0 

... 

3,893    6   0 

630 

... 

6,488 

... 

12,179    0  0 

... 

.,. 

9,325    6   0 

77 

5 

i 

643 

B&gh        ... 
Bdhardi   ... 
Hotar 
Dhingar,  &c. 

Total    ... 

7 
89 

3    8  0 
1     8  0 

24    8   0 
68     8   0 

Charf 
Dhangar,  &c. 

1    4  0 
0    6  0 

2    4  0 

12  0 
... 

15  12   0 
43  14   0 

72 

46 

... 

83    0  0 

... 

... 

... 

69  10   0 

423 
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APPENDIX  No. 


«     I 


Assessment  Circle. 


Ilaqas  included  in  each  Circle. 


CULTIVATKD  AREA  (ACBEs). 


eS 
bo 


1 
b 


I 


^ 


Temperate  hills 


Mdnsahra 


T^ 


n 

I 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Garhi  Habibulla 


Bdl&kot 


Shinkiiri 


477 


21,565 


22,012 


11,065 


277 


1,15£ 


2,626 


6,670 


8,929 


10,026 


6,947 


10,088 


21,661 


2,92C 


7,600 


17,630 
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8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


I" 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Analysis  op  the  assbssmknt  of  the  ntBiGATSD  land,  showing  the  extent  to 
WHICH  that  assessment  diffebs  from  the  assessment  of  land  similarly 

CIBCUMSTANCBD  WHICH  18  NOT  IBRIQATED. 


Irrigated 

BOilSv 


Bigh  ... 
Bihardi  ... 
Hotar 

Dhingar,&c. 
Total    ... 


Bigh        . 
Bahardi   . 
Hotar 
Dhangar^&c. 
Total    . 


Bdgh 
Bihardi    . 
Hotar 
Dh^gar,  Sec. 
Total    . 


Bilgh 
Bahardi 
Hotar 
Dhingar,&c 
Total 


Ei^iating  assess* 
ment. 


C8 

2 


R8.A.P. 

204    8  0 
4272    0  0 


447 


277 


1,169 


2,507 
11 


2,626 


Class  of  soil  m  which 

the  land  would  stand 

if  not  irrigated. 


I 


163    4  0 

512  0 

256 1  12  0 


143    4  0 
1    4  0 
1,1221  12  0 


523  8  0 
561  4  0 
1  10  0 
10  0 


I 


R8.     A.    P. 

90  9^  0 
854   0  0 


944   0  0 


52   0  0 

510  0 

448  0  0 


50510  0 


45  8  0 

2812  0 

1,963   8  0 


2,03712  0 


182  0  0 
70   0  0 

4,073 14r  0 
11    0  0 

4,33614^  0 


Name. 


Chari 


Maira   Mobri 


R8.A.P. 
2  0 

k)    8  0 


Chari 

Maira   Mohri 
Do. 


0  14  0 


0    8  tfO  10  0 


Chari 

Dh&ngar,  &c. 
Do.       .., 


Chari 

Maira   Mohri 

Do.       ... 

Dh&ngar,  &c. 


1^ 


li 

|1 


Portion  of  existing  aS' 

sessment  of  irrigated 

lands  due  to  irrigation. 


Sb 


0    80 


I 

O 

'o 


B8.A.P. 

6  0 
18  0 


1 


2    6  0 


14  0 


1    0  02    4  0 
0    8  00  12  0 


0    8  0, 


14  0 


2  op    6  0 
0  10  OX)  10  0 


11    0  0 


0  10  0 


0  6  ao  10  0 


B8.    A.    p. 

67   8   0 
640  8   0 


0 

«H    O 

•   08 


1^ 


I 


I 

i 


708   0  0 


38   0  0 

3   2  0 

320  0  0 


361   2  0 


31   8   0 

17   4  0 

1,402   8   0 


1,461    4   0 


123   8  0 

35  0  0 

2,507   0  0 

614  0 

2,672   6  0 


75 


71 


71 


62 


417 


532 


11 


942 


12 


514 


A    15 
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-1^1        » 
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6      |:       6 

7 

CULTI VATID  ABBA.  (ACOUSB)* 

AMeismexLt  Circle. 

Ilaqas  incloided  in  each  Cirque. 

. 

, 

1 

So 

•1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

H 

A 

0 

H 

H 

• 

T^pe^te  hills     ... 

Bhairkand                          •.. 

1,877 

13,756 

16^632 

11^ 

1 

! 
1 

Total  Temperate  hillSf. 

6^32 

82,430 

88^912 

t6fiK 

f. 

Col4  hills 

Maidia   Kandi   and    Dhdka 

4,648 

B,2W 

.     54,808 

i9jm 

1 

Agror,  Koashy  Bhogarmaoig, 
Kaglko. 

^ 

• 

Totfd  Tahsfl  Mansahra 

10,980 

1,32,740 

1,43^720 

76,418 

Ditto     Abbott-abad                                 «.. 

5,488 

1,08,2^9 

1,13^747 

80,«8 

.             Ditto     Haripnr 

19,816 

1,16,6?6 

1,38^451 

1,43,778 

TO^PAl.  DlSTBICT  HAZABA                  ... 

36^84 

3,67,6Jf4 

8,93,918 

8.9»#61 
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Analysis  of  thb  asbbssment  of  the  ibbioated  land,  showing  the  extent  to 

WHICH  THAT  ASBnSM^BNT  DIFFEBS  FROM  THE  ABBBflSKBNT  OF  lAND  BIHILABLT 
dBdUMSTAKOltt)  WHICH  IB  NOT  IBBlQATlBD. 
~dUu8  of  sail  vm  wkich 


M>il8. 


Bifawrdi   . 

Hotar 

DhingBTy&c. 

Total    . 


•43 

9 


4«S  12  0 


246 
1,5|2 


1  12  0 

2  40 


Ifiil 


Existing 


<3 


th»  la/lid  wouid  sttmd 
if  Mi  irrigated. 


I 


BS.  A.  r\ 
1*312  € 
410  8  0 

8,6*9   8  0 


4,mi2  C 


Niune. 


Cbari 

Maim  Mobri 
Ditt6 


BS.A.P.  BS^  J". 
16  02  60 
0  14  0  0  14  0 


0  14  0 


Portion  ^ewistUtg  ds^  r 
sessment  of  irrigated  t» 
lands  due  U  irrigation, 


4 


C4 


1    6  0 


I 


1^ 


X8.  A.     P. 

116   6  0 

216   4   0 

2,175   4  0 


2,50414  0 


11 


!| 


60 


1 


ST 
I 

d 

J?5 


62T 


6,412 


12,081   0  (1 


7,76»  4  0 


64 


62» 


Bfeh        ,.. 
B&hardi   ... 
Hotar 
Dhimgar^  &c. 

Total     ... 


u 

i,4tg 

8,116 


3  00 
1  40 
1  10  0 


42  0  0 
1,77312  <i 
5,06114  0 


Chari 

DhiDgar,  &c. 
Ditto     ... 


14 
0  6 
0    6 


2  0 

14  8 

40 


2912  0 
1,24110  0 
8,893  Id  0 


4,5l8 


6,87710  0 


5,165   2  0 


75 


491 


10,980 

5,488 

19,8^6 

L^ 

36,2*4 


18,98810  0 

12,179  0  0 

58,40310  0 

89,61^1   4  0 


12,924  6  0 

9,325  6  0 

43,741  9  0 

(>5,991  5  0 


68 
78 
76 

74 


514 
64i( 
634 

55» 


sitia^ssaaa: 
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APPEDIX  No.  W— {See  paras. 
Classified  Statement 


1 

2          8            4          1     5          6     1 

7      1     S     \      9 

10 

ILAQA  OB 

Tenants 

Tenants  not 

AB8B8S- 

WITH  BIGHT 

HAVING 

MENT 

OF  OCCU- 

EIGHT OF 

i 

CtoCLB. 

PANCY. 

OCCUPANCY. 

Main  Tribal 

J\  1 

1 

DIYISIOK. 

■*» 

■*» 

S. 
s 

00 

No. 

Name. 

1 

t 

1 

1 

.s 

H 

^ 

1 

a 

1 

■*» 

p 

1 

f 

Holdings 

4,828 

6,699 

1,672 

8,623 

6,400 

10,222 

Tahsil  Haripnr 

... 

...   \ 

■ 

Acres    ... 

20,266 

43,287 

3,615 

14,111 

23,871 

67,398 

( 

Holdings 

4,876 

2,288 

.  4,217 

3,244 

9,093 

6.632 

TahsHAbbott-abad    ... 

... 

...      \ 

1 

I 

Acres   ... 

18,975 

6,099 

10,067 

6,204 

29,042 

12,303 

( 

Holdings 

4,072 

1,256 

4,664 

2,902 

8,626 

4,168 

Tahsn  Mansahra 

... 

...      \ 

I 

Acres    ... 

27,126 

9,279 

13,169 

26,572 

40,295 

34,851 

( 

Holdings 

13,776 

10,143 

10,343 

9,769 

24,119 

19,912 

Total  Haz^ii  District... 

... 

...      \ 

I 

Acres    ... 

66,357 

58,665 

26,851 

46,887 

93,208 

1,04,652 
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119  to  125  (tf  Chapter  VI). 
of  Tenants^  holdings. 


u 


12 


13 


I  '* 


15 


16 


"J. 


18 


19 


MODE  OF  PAYMENT  OF  KENT  FOUND  TO  EXIST. 


Acres. 


P-l 


60 


Irrigated... 
Unirrigated 

Total ... 


Acres. 


38 


88 


In  cash. 


eg 


Acres. 
1,642 

10^76 


12,417 


I 


Acres 
438 

3,001 


8,489 


•3  60 


I 


Acres. 
1,025 

6;952 


5 

I 
1 

1 
i 


Acres. 
8,105 

20,728 


7,9n 


23,838 


Average  cash  rent 
peracTi, 


(3 

1 


Rs.  A.  p. 


16    9 


I 


Bs.  A.  P. 


1  15    6 


Irrigated ... 
86  Unirrigated 

Total ... 


19 
831 


40 


838 


1,018 
26,796 


850  838 


40 


27,814 


1,058 
27,184 


28,192 


12    8 


12    3 


52 


Irrigated ... 
Unirrigated 

Total ... 


50 


Irrigated  ... 
Unirrigated 

Total ... 


6 
845 


351 


80 
1,209 


1,239 


827 


2,425 
86,687 


2,430 
87,514 


832       ... 


89,112 


89,944       0  15  11 


10    8 


lj647 
11,940 

13,587 


478 
8,001 

•    3,479 


4,468 
70,435 

74,903 


6,598 
85,376 

91,969 


1    1    8 


15    8 
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Main  Tribal 
Division. 


APPSNDIX 


ILAQA  «S 

A9SES8- 

MSNT 
ClBCLB. 


No. 


Kame. 


20       I    21         22         23    I    24     I    25 


MODB  OF  PAYMENT  OP  BBKT 


In 


I 


^§ 


Shdre  of  gram  taken  by  proprie 


Tahfifl'&ari^nr 


Tahsfl  Abbott-abad 


Tah80  Mancahra       .. 


Total  Haz&t6  District... 


Per  cent. 


Acres. 


Irrigated ... 
Unirrigafed 

Total  ..* 


Irrigated  w, 
Unirrigated 

Total  .>. 


Irrigated! ... 
Unirrigated 

Total... 


Irrigated  .».• 
Uzarrigated 

Total ... 


Acres. 
1,857 
1,844 


Acres. 

5,398 

15,154 


Acres. 

1,065 

29,348 


Acres. 

2 

8,720 


3,701 


20,552 


30,413 


2,722 


307 
5   4,052 


41 
1,285 


60 
5^18 


16 
1,110 


4,359 


1,326 


5,178 


146 
1,011 


47 
974 


248 
4,416 


1,157 


1,021 


4,659 


2,310 
6,907 

9^,217 


;  5,486 
17,413 

22,B99 


1,368 
3a,882 

^,250 


1,126 


1,063 
25,526 


26,589 


1,081 
29,356 

30,437 
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No.  l^—condudedU 


27 


I    29     I      80      I    31    I    32  33      I    34 


36 


36 


FOUND  TO  EXlHT~'dfoncl9ded. 


KINDS. 


Urs  aflfT  dediuHim  if  Kamim' f^. 


I 


■si 

It 


Area  w^der  kind  renU^ 

aUopaiying  a  cash 

charge. 


•s 

I 


I 


u 


2 
^.S. 

-< 


Sub- 
tenants 


n 


I 


I 


BSMABKS. 

(Note  the  principal 
mtespsiflby  tte 
land  entered  in 
column  15). 


Acres, 


10 


Acr^s, 


Aores. 


4cre8. 


Acr^. 
8^322 
49P76 


Np. 


A^res. 


Rs.  A.  P. 


No. 


85 


i860 


Acres. 

22 

1,087 


10 


57,^98         85 


0    3  10 


497 


1,109 


122 


122 


60| 

—r 

eol 


68 


68 


425 

11,^78 


54 


188 


21 
1,619 


68 


18,|03 


H 


isa.i  0  2 


641 


1,540 


13 
1,364 


U 


23 


11 


l,fl2 
33,339 


1,022 
21^498 


32 
1,457 


1,377 


14 


23 


11 


i    34,951 


2,3(76 


22(520 


0    4    8 


629 


1,489 


;    13 

1,496 
.1,509 


64 


64 


91 


91 


79 


79 


10,359 
94,393 . 


1,04,561 


1,466 


23J518 


0    4    8 


1,767 


75 
4,063 

4,138 
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APPENDIX  No.  17  (See  paras. 
Return  showing  the  number  of  cases  in  whidi  the  rents  of 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

•1- 

•!• 

10 

Tenanele$  of 
which  the  rents 

Tenancies  op  which  thb  behts 

HAVK  BEBN  BNHAMCBD. 

1 

enhanced. 

Bp  agreement. 

Bf  liiiffatUm^      lUal,      \ 

NAMB   OP    TAHSIL. 

DETAIL. 

1 

m 

1 

& 

1 

1 

1 

{ 

14,051 

' 

Bent-free  and  paying  cash  rents 

2,«6 

9,820 

2,628 

9,888 

948 

4,188 

8,474 

41-1 

41-4 

17-6 

68i 

Haripor               ..« 

Paying  rent  in  kind 
Tola. 

10,100 

68,802 
98-6 

121 

796 
1-4 

1 

1 

122 

786 
1-4 

14JS47 

m 

b 

18,028 

88,492 

81-; 

2,847 

10^78 
18-2 

948 

4,189 
61 

.8,698 

( 

1 

Rent-ficee  and  paying  cash  rents 

1>89 

4,28i 
14*6 

8,890 

22,712 
78*2 

414 

2,098 
7*2 

7,104 

24,810 
85-4 

AbottobAd             ..^ 

Paying  rent  in  kind 

6,618 

12.240 
99*6 

10 

16 
0-1 

7 

48 
0*4 

17 

63 
0-6 

1 

V 

Total 

7,604 

18,472 
89-^ 

8,700 

»&^ 

421 

2,148 
6-2 

7,121 

24,872 

» 

Bent-free  and  paying  cash  rente 

1.88i 

4,466 

iri 

8,846 

88,911 
84*1 

149 

1,929 

4*8 

8,994 

889 

MMmhra              ..< 

Paying  rent  in  kind 
Total 

1,994 
8,828 

12,998 
87-2 

2,088 

20,882 
69-fl 

78 

978 

2-8 

2,184 

21,858 
82-7 

57i«98 
7«-« 

I. 

8,981 

•v« 

227 

'T. 

9,168 

( 

Bent-free  and  paying  cash  rents 

8,647 

18,607 

18,081 

88,608 

1,611 

8^96 

17,672 

74,701 

19-8 

71-4 

8-8 

80i 

Total  District        ;.< 

Paying  rent  in  kind 

17,809 

81,886 

2,217 

21,892 

88 

1,026 

2,808 

22,717 

Total 

78-8 

iio-7 

10 

21-7 

I 

24,168 

^•T? 

18,278 

88,198 
44-8 

1,697 

•'^ 

19,876 

97,418 
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lid  to  125  0/ Chapter  VI). 

Tenants  and  Sub-tenants  have  been  enhanced  (MiUs  omitted). 


11  13 


Tenancies, 


m 


18 


14 


Iff 


Aggregate  amount  qf  eaeh  rente. 


^1 


16        17  18  19  30  31 


BUB-TBNANaBS. 


Itot 


Enhanced. 


Total. 


6,400 
10,i 


33^71 
89-4 

67,: 
70-6 


84,881    6    0 


16.633 


81,269 
100 


84,881    6    0 


9,098 
5,583 


39,042 
70-2 

13,803 
39-8 


31,906    7  10 
114    7    6 


10,510  18    6 


44,765    6    6         88 


389 


553 


494  358 


389 


557 


653 


10,510  18    6 


44,755    6    «       373 


615 


494 


10,467    0    8 


83,878    8    6 


114    7    6 


160 


343 


887 


640 


389 


563 


343 


1,109 


900 


640 


14,625 


41,845 
100 


22,020  15    4 


10,467    0    8 


82,488    0    0 


403 


97: 


641 


1,540 


8,626 
4,158 


40,396 
58-6 

84,851 
46-4 


27,308  14    6 
8,938    6    9 


18,831  18    0 
3,677  14    0 


41,035  11    6 
6,601    4    0 


148 


101 


834 


896 


989 


115 


451 


178 


1,040 


449 


12,784 


75,146 
100 


81,137    5    8 


16,499  11    0 


47,637    0    8 


198 


486 


481 


1,054 


629 


34,119 
19,913 


98,308 

47-1 

1,04,652 

62^9 


83,491  13    4 
4,037  14    8 


84,799  11    3 
3,677  14    0 


1,18,154  10    6 
6,715  13    8 


348 


634 


601 


1,536 


860 


85 


1,996        1,108 


44,081 


1,97,760      87,539  10    7 
100 


87,477    9    3 


1,34,870    6    9 


873 


3,037 


115 


3411 


659 


1,767 


3,497 
1,641 

4,138 


A   16 
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APPENDIX  No.  18  (See 
List  of  Jdgirs  and 


1 

2 

3 

4 

'  1 

S 

7 

Jigirddc 

Detail  op  bach 

When  granted. 

Viflage  or  iUqa. 

1 

•s 

II 

11 

P 

Present  vahuUifm 
of 

1 

-a 

i 

1 

Released  fot  more  thaii 
one  life  or  open  to  re- 
consideration at  death 
of  holder,  or  released  for 
term  of  Settlement. 

TAHSIL 

1 

Tirkheli  proprietors 
(other  than  the  families 
of  Ehini  Zamin  Jind 
Ghulim  Muhai-ud-d£n), 
336  shares. 

Kdirdi  Kh&i,  son  of 
Kh4niZam4n,Tarkheli, 
of  Mirpnr,  il^a  Ehari. 

tJontinucd  from 
Sikh  rule. 

At    British  an- 
nexation. 

In  ilaqa  Khari, 
7i  villages. 

InildqaGandgar, 
12  whole  villa- 
ges,  J  of  4  vil- 
lages, a  share  in 
other  village. 

Total 
Pension 

\  3,065 

>  8,474 

1 

... 

6,539 

... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

3 

Karam  Khin,  Tarkheli 
Chief,  and  7  others  of 
the  family. 

In  1^69 

Pension 

... 

.,. 

4 

Raid  Ahmad  (deceas- 
ed), son  of  Said  Ghulim, 
Mishwini,  of  Srikot. 

Abdul  Jab&r,  son  of 
MullaIr4dat,Mishwani, 
of  Srikot. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  role. 

Rs.  64  continued 
from  Sikh  rule, 
the  rest  grant- 
ed in  1859. 

Bail  Garhin   ... 
Part  of  Srikot ... 
Total 

In  Srikot. 

149 

96 

( ... 

... 

246 

... 

6 

100 

••. 

•  •. 
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Political  Penaions. 


dxh 


8 

9 

10 

"  1 

12 

£3 

Jagie. 

CUSH  FEliBION.  1 

Conditions  imposed. 

»r  annual 
Jdgir, 

revewue 

i 

1 

& 

i 
Jz; 

Released  in  perpetuity, 
subject  to  the  pleasure 
of  Government. 

-a. 

Other  conditions. 

HARIP 
4,233 

4,214 

UR* 

4^23a 
4,2H 

... 

.... 

2,117- 

This   jdgir    consists   of.  the    proprietary 
heritage  of  these   Tarkhelis,    and    is    held 
by  them,  on  condition  of  good  service  in  the 
defence  of  the  border  and  administration  of 
the  country  ;  each  man'H  share  devolves  with 
the  proprietary  title  to  the  land.. 

The  Khari  jagir  is  subject  to  the  payment 
of  \  revenue  a«  Nazardna  ;  the  Gandgar  jaglr 
is  free  to  the  present  holders,  but  their  suc- 
cessors   will    pay    \    revenue    as    Nazarana. 
(Secretary    Government      Punjab     No.    35^ 
dated  19th  May  IBZO).. 

On.  terms  of  servi«e. 

8,44X 

8j447 

2,238 

135 

13& 

96^ 

13& 

135 

96 

550 
8Z0 

250 

^ 

366^ 

366 

... 

... 

.... 

100' 

100^ 

1 

... 

— 

^ 

On   condition  dt  Military  Bcrrice  whe» 
required.. 
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APPENDIX  No. 


Jigfrdir. 


When  granted. 


Aiam  Shah,  son  of 
Mulla  Haibat,  Mish- 
w^i,  of  Srikot. 


Abdulla,  son  of  Zartdn 
Ali,  Mishw^,  of  Srikot. 


Hazrat  Shah,  son  of 
Malik  Hosain,  Mish- 
w^,  of  Srikot. 

Sirdfo,  son  of  Mughal, 
Mishwini,  of  Srikot. 


10  Niir  Kh&n,  son  of 
Danr&n  Shah,  Mishwdni. 
of  Srikot.  ^ 

11  Mehdii,sonofRaiyat, 
Tanoali,  lambarddr  of 

Kharkot,  iUqa  Kulai. 

12  Danr&n  Shah,  son  of 
Hazarat  Ndr  Sayad, 
lambardar  of  Swdbi, 
ilaqa  Badnak. 

13  A'zid  Khin,  son  of 
Faiz  Ali,  I'anaoli,  of 
Adha,  ilaqa  Badnak. 

14  Bahrdm  Khin,  son  of 
Murid,  Tanaoli,  of  Kha- 
ran,  ilaqa  Badnak. 


Rs.  27  continued 
from  Sikh  rule, 
the  rest  grant- 
ed at  annexa- 
tion. 

Es.  87  continued 
from  Sikh  rule, 
the  rest  grant- 
ed in  1869. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Jagir  continued 
from  Sikh  rule. 
Pension  given 
in  1869. 


Village  or  UAqa. 


In  Srikot 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

In  Kharkot 


Continued  from    In  Swabi 
Sikh  rule. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


.    Adah 


Khdran 


Detail  op  each 

Preient  valitatian 
of 


M 

'a 


^ 
W 


63 
100 

66 

4 
6 

16 

100 

80 
31 


TA^SIL 


90 


46 
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IS— continued. 


clxiii 


« 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Jaoir. 

Cash  Pension. 

Conditions  imposed. 

or  annual  recentie 

Jdglr, 

^§ 

"B  s 

^ 

S* 

Other  conditions. 

•Sol 

•g 

Q* 

sed 
ect  t 
over 

.2 

i 
^ 

flS 

gs^o 

-3 

— ' 

a 

8 

S^o 

^ 

§ 
^ 

a 

1 

HARIPUR-^^* 

i/n/^rf. 

63 

63 

•• 

... 

... 

On  condition  of  Military  service  when 
required, 

100. 

100 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

66 

66 

... 

On  terms  of  service. 

... 

4 

... 

... 

... 

6 

... 

-; 

^ 

15 

15 

60 

100 

100 

... 

... 

Ditto 

... 

90 

... 

Will  lapse  to  the  Na^Ab  of  Amb  at  the  pre- 
sent holder's  death. 

... 

46 

... 

... 

Ditto 
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APPENDIX  Noi 


I  -  \ 


I 

a 

-a 


16 


16 


17 


18 


19 


21 


22 


Detail  of  each 


J&gircUr. 


When  granted. 


Mahomed  Ehin,  son 
of  Bandu,  Tanaoli,  of 
Chandor,  ilaqa  Badnak. 

Nawdb  Mahomed 
Akram  Khto,  of  Amb, 
K.C.S.I. 

Sarfar^,  son  of  Jab&r, 
Turin,  of  Gogra,  in 
Tarbela. 

7  Sons  of  Hdtim  and 
Chandan,  UtmAnzai,  of 
Lukmania,  in  Tarbela. 

Khini  Zam&n,  son  of 
Mirzam&n,  Said  Khani, 
of  Khalabat. 


Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 


Ditto 


Village  or  fl^a. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


20  Abdullla  Kh&n,  son 
of  Sadulla,  Said  Kh&ni, 
of  Khalabat. 


All  Akbar  Eh&n,  son 
of  Kallandar,  Said 
Kh&ni,  of  Khalabat. 


Th&nl 


D^as  Kulai  and 
Badnak. 


In  Tarbela 


In  Tarbela 


Fresewti  valuation 
of 


.  43  S 


19* 


6,75& 


Kagand  Basira. 
Continued  from 
Sikh  rule,  the 
rest  granted  at 
annexation. 


Rs.  185  given 
after  annexa- 
tion, the  rest  in 
1859. 

Given  after  an- 
nexation. 


Ahmad  All  Kh&n,  fion    Granted  in  1859 
of  Azmat,  Said  Khdni,  of  | 
Khalabat. 


BassiraKag  ..  V 

Badho 
Momaya 
Kot  ...  > 

Part  of  Khala- 
bat. 

Total 
Pension 


Ditto 


In  Khalabat 


3 


S 


^^  ^  o  ^,  J: 

cs     *S  o 
a>  Q>  3*^ 


o  o  o  • 


TAHSII* 


^ 


S^ 


446 


1,554 


2,000 


5& 


{:: 


15 
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IS— centinuecL 


8 

•  1 

10 

"  1 

12      1 

13 

Jaoib.                     1 

Cash  Pension. 

Conditions  imposbd. 

■or  annual 
Jdytr, 

revenmc 

1 

Pi 

Other  conditions. 

Released  in  pe 
subject  to  the 
of  Govemmeti 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

JIARI 

"BTIR—oimtmued, 

39 

... 

... 

... 

Will  lapse  to  the  Nawdb  of  Amb  at  the 
present  holder's  death. 

8,963 

«,96a 

7 

«5 

... 

On  condition  of  Military  service  when 
required. 

480 
352 
450 
710 
554 

.,. 

... 

... 

Ditto 

933 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

3,479 

3,479 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

185 

100 

... 

Ditto 

... 

... 

.,. 

185 

... 

Ditto 

15 

15 

... 

... 

... 

On  terms  of  service. 
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APPENDIX  No. 


Jagirdfor. 


Detail  of  each 


When  granted. 


Village  or  ll^a. 


IS 


Present  valtuttion 


2  c  *  *^i 
S  2  S      %• 


Faiz  AI£  Khim,  son  of 
Sarrii,  Iiidwdl,  of  Mo- 
maja. 


Mahammadji,  son  of 
Muhammad  Ghauns, 
Kureshi,  of  Khalabat. 


M(r  Alam,  son  of  Ma- 
homed Nilir,  Akhund 
Ehail,  of  Thapla. 

Mahomed  Hnsain, 
son  of  Mahomed  Irfdn, 
Akhund  Ehail.of  Thapla. 

Mfr  Ghizu,  son  of  Fazl, 
Utmanzai,  of  Topi,  il4qa 
Yusafzal 


K&zi  Faiz  Alam,  sou 
of  Abdul  Ghufir,  of 
Sikandarpur. 


Kazi  Mir  Alam^  son 
of  GhuUm  Ahmad,  of 
Sikandarpur. 


Rs.  20  continued 
from  hikh  rule, 
the  rest  gitmt- 
ed  at  annexa- 
tion. 

Jdglr  continued 
from  Sikh  rule. 
Pension  grant- 
ed at  annexa- 
tion. 

i  continued  from 
Sikh    rule;    i 
granted  in  1859. 


Rs.  176  granted 
at  annexation, 
and  the  rest  in 
1869. 

Moradabdd  con- 
tinued from 
Sikh  nde,  the 
rest  given  in 
1869. 


Dheri  j^ir  con- 
tinned  from 
Sikh  rule,  the 
rest  granted  in 
1869. 


araoted  in  1874 


TAHSIL 


In  Momaya 


Niira 


Thapla 

Pension 

Moradfjbid     ... 
Ghairkhin 

Totftl 

Dheri 

In  Sikandarpur... 
Total 

In  Sikandarpur.. 


40 


130 


36 


1,120 
600 


1,620 


662 
200 


762 


600 


6001 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


ehvii 


I8^(xmtinued. 


Jaoib. 


or  anmual  revenn§ 
Jdg<r. 


II 

fl^  I 
•^5  I 


1^1 


s 


10 


11 


Cash  Pinsion. 


■!_L 


13 


CONDITIOKS  nCPOBBD. 


I 
I 


t 


I 

I: 


Other  conditions* 


EABlPTTR—cctUiMwd. 

40  40  40 


80 


35 


868 
880 


1,748 


986 
200 


1,186 


80 


35 


50 


1,748 


1,186 


500 

I 


300 


On  terma  of  Military  service. 


Ditto 


On  terms  of  service. 


On  terms  of  liilitary  service. 


On  condition  of  Military   service  when 
required. 


On  terms  of  service. 


A  17 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


iUeviU 


AEPENMK  No. 


B 

0 


Jagirddr. 


30 


31 


82 


33 
34 

35 

36 

37 
38 


MuUa  Midn  Muham- 
mad, son  of  Shaikh 
Ahmad,  Awin,  of  Malkiar 

AlUhdadEhiln,6onof 
Habib  Kh4n,  Swdthi,  of 
Dilbori,  in  Agpor. 

Ahmad  Ehdn,  son  of 
R&im  Khiui,  Panni,  of 
Panian. 


J 


Detail  of.kaoh 


When  granted. 


Contnived  4rom 
Sikh  rule. 


Ditto 


ISrirHasn  Kh^,  son 
of    Ghazn,  Panni,    of 
Panian. 

Saraj  Ahmad,  son  of 
Hilfiz  Naw^b,  Awan,  of 
Dhinda. 

Mokaddam  Mir  Ah- 
mad, son  of  Ahmad, 
Gnjar,  of  Kot  Najibulla. 

Mnsammdt  'Earam 
Nftir,  daughter  of  Hasn 
All  Giqar,  of  Eot  Naji- 
bulla. 

S&raj-ud-dowla,  «ono 
Khim  Bah^ur,  Turm,  df 
Darwesh. 

Mahomed  Akbar,  bro 
ther  of  above. 


Ganeha  jagir 
continued  from 
Sikh  rule ;  pen- 
sion granted  at 
annei&atiofi. 


Village  er  iUqa. 


In.Malkiiur 


InChhohr 


Ganeha 


Granted  at  an- 
nexation. 

<Jontiniied  from 
Sikh  rule. 


Ditto 


'Ditto 


Granted  in  1873 


Ditto 


i 


§ . 


II 


SI 
•ag 


60 


£92 


364 


Pr»$emt  vaMiati<m 


2 


S, 


2  §  *     ^ 


s 


592 


TAHBHi 

71 


|[NoTK.— Three  brothers  of -the  deceased    Eiim 
^At  their  death  their  shares  lapse  to 


iPensicm 
In  Dhinda 


Kot  NajibttUa... 


In  Kot  Najibulla 


tnJPaDdak 


Ditto 


»•• 

... 

13 

13 

1,915 

W 

44 

100. 

... 

100 

*•' 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


JS—continuedi, 


oim{» 


Jagib. 


07^  (MM^al  revenue 
Jdgir. 


^^ 

OS 


10 


11 


Cash  Pension. 


^ 


12 


13 


Conditions  imposed. 


I. 

08 


08 


Other  conditions. 


71 


502. 


450 


450. 


2G8 


Onrtermstof  iBervicc. . 


Qbi  Goadition  of.  Milittoy   service    when 
required. 


Khan  eachhold  for  their  lives  i  of  the  Gamjha  iiigit. 
Ahmad  Khin].- 


... 

176> 

... 

..,- 

A 

r 

... 

13. 

... 

.... 

. 

1,956 

1,956. 

... 

V 

Oh    conditiom  of.  Military    service    when, 
required. 

... 

44. 

^       .... 

•        ... 

/ 

\m 

MX) 

.        ••• 

.... 

> 

Ctoa  terms  orswvioe, . 

100 

100 

•••" 

1 

Dittos 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


daxs 


APPENDIX  No. 


I 


39 


40 

41 
42 

43 


Sigfidiii, 


Detail  of  each 


When  granted. 


44 


46 


3  widows  and  a  step- 
mother of  the  former 
Turin  Chief,  Ghuldm 
Khin. 


Mosammit  Ahmdi, 
widow  of  Amir  Ehin, 
Tnrin,  of  Pandak. 

Sherdil  Eh&n,  son  of 
Amir,  Turin,  of  Pandak 

Shahd&d  Kh^,  son  of 
Kb&n  Mahomed,  Turin, 
of  Malki&r. 

Amir  Kh&n,  son  of 
Faizulla,  Turin,  of 
Doi  Abi. 


Aziz  Kh&n,  son  of 
Rahmatulla,  Turin,  of 
Darwesh. 

N&dir    Ehto,    son  of 
Azad,  Turin,  of  Darwesh. 


Village  orilAqa. 


The  pensions 
granted  at  an- 
nexation ;  the 
jagir  continued 
from  8i\h  rule. 


Granted  in  1863 

Granted  in  187? 
Granted  in  1859 


Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 


Granted  at  an- 
nexation. 


i  the  j£gir  con- 
tinned  from 
Sikh  rule  ; 

The  rest  and  the 
pension  granted 
at  annexation. 


In  Pandak 


Pension 

In  Darwesh 
Pension 


In  Darwesh 
In  Doi  Abi 


Total 


In  Boi  Abi 


In  Doi  Abi 
In  Darwesh 


Total 


Present  valmtm 


TAHSIL 


100 


48 
4 


52 


50 


88 
14 


102 


48 
4 


52 


14 


14 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


18 — continued. 


daasi 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Jaoib. 


Gash  Pension. 


CONDITIONB  IMPOSED. 


or  ammwU  revenue 
Jdgir. 


III 


5 


I 


I- 


I 


Other  condidona 


HARIPUR— co»««ti6rf. 
9  375 


100 


60 


88 


88 


100 


48 
4 


52 


50 


14 


102 


36 


60 


52 


On  terms  o!  Berriee. 
Ditto 


On   condition   of   Military   service   when 
required. 


Ditto 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


dxaii 


APPENDIX  Na 


DBTAIL  or  EAOfl 


Jigird^, 


I 


When  granted.    .Villag*  or  iWqa. 


O 


PYe$enl  valuaUm 
of 


^ 

U 


1 


nil" 

S  a      a  o 


-s 


46 


47 


48 


49 


60 


51 


62 


63 


64 


Dost  Mahomed  Eh&n, 
son  of  Najaf,  Torin,  of 
Darwesh. 


Sher  Eh&n,  son  of 
Hosain,  Torin,  of  Rihana. 

WAris  KhAn,  adopted 
son  of  Asaf  KhAn,  Turin, 
ofNiirdi  Giddheri 


TABSII* 


Granted  in  1859 


Contioued  from 
8ikh  rule. 


Habfb  Khdn,  son 
Earam,      Turin, 
Tilokar. 


Shajawal,  son  of  Ghu- 
\im,  Turin,  of  Tilokar. 

XUhi  Bakhsh  Ehkn, 
son  of  Mahomed  Bakhsh, 
Dilazik,  of  8erai  S41ih. 


Ali  Bakhsh,  son  of 
Mahomad  Khin,  Dilazdk, 
of  Send  S41ih. 


R&ja  Fatteh  Kh&n,  son 
of  Kam41,  Turk,  of 
M&nakr^. 

lUhi  Bah&dhur  Khin, 
son  of  Manda,  Turk, 
of  M&nakrii. 


Ditto 


Granted  ia  1873 


Ditto 


Continued  from 
Sikb  rule. 


Ditto 


Granted  in  1869 


Contimied  from 
Sikh  rule. 


In  Darwesh 


In  Rihima 


In  Niirdi    Gul- 
dheri^ 


In  Tilokar 


In  Tilokar 


In  Bahcri  Laban< 
bandi 


In  Serai  S&Uh.. 


In  MiiiakdU 


ID-Minakril 


60* 

44 
13t 

60' 
70> 

20^ 


2^ 


48 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


dxtdii 


IS—eatntmu^d. 


Jaoib. 


'iff  anntuU  revenue 
Jdgir. 


111 


& 


5 


16 


11 


Cash  Pvnsion. 


t 
I 


12 


13 


CONDITIOHS  lUPOBED. 


I 
I 

5zi 


Other  conditions. 


'RAH^'PU'R^contiuued. 


U 
131 

50 

60 
70 


20 


40 


U 
131 

50 

60 

70 

20 
20 


On  terms  of  service. 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


dssmm 


APPENDIX  No. 


Jaglrdir. 


Dbtail  of  xach 


When  granted. 


Village  Or  ildqa. 


•g 


ii 

2 


gS 


PreMf»^  tttJiMitum 


s 


<^       '^       Ol    M» 


0)   S   V  (H 

„.  S  *§  2  ® 


TAHfilL 


Rdja  Hayilt  Ehiln,  son 
of  Hashim,  Turk,  of 
Manakr^. 

Najim  Khin,  son  of 
Ghairat,  Turk,  of 
M4nakr^i. 


NidirKhdn,    son   of 
Murid,  Turk,  of  Phoriri. 


B^ja  Jihindid,  son  of 
Hdja  Haidar  Bakhsh, 
Gakkhor,  of  Khinpnr. 


1  Oranted  in  1869 


InMinakiai 


Continued  from    Ditto 
Bikhrule. 


100 


22 


50 


[NoTE.-*Painda  Eihan,  brother  of  Najim,  enjoys 
this  half  will  revert  to  Najim 


Musammilt  Hasn  J&n, 
daughter  of  R&ja  Hassd, 
and  wife  of  the  above. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


InPhar^i 

Jawali&n 
Badalpui' 
In  Bhera» 

Total 
InBhera 


Musamm&tS^hibJ&n,    Granted  at  an-  tension 
mother  of  RdjaJih^n-      nexation. 
did  (  No.  68  above). 


88 


1,332 


1,3 


175 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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18— (kmfinwed. 


Jagib. 


or  anmual  revenue 

Jdgir, 


V  a>  ^ 

III 


& 


10 


11 


Cash  Pension. 


HABIPUB— «0»<inii«<i. 

60  100 


22 


22 


I 


& 


12 


13 


Ck>NDinOHS  IMPOSED. 


as 

a. 


hall  of  this  for  his  life ;  at  Painda  Khin's  death, 
or  Najim's  heir]. 


88 

820 
416 


1,468 


175 


88 

820 
416 
232 


1,468 


175 


176 


Other  conditioiiB. 


On  terms  of  service. 


Subject  to  good  behayioor. 


On  condition   of   Military   eenrice    when 
required. 


The  husband  is  responsible  for  the  seryice, 
and  tlie  jdgir  will  devolve  to  the  male  iasue. 


Ditto 


A  18 


Digitized  by  VjOQQIC 


xUxxkA 


APPENDIX  No. 


1 

2 

S                             ft                     6 

€ 

7 

JAgijdfe. 

Detail  or  saci 

I 

1 
f 

When  granted. 

TiUqge  <ff  ilaqa. 

1 

11 

Prtient  vaXualki 

1 

1 
1 

Released  for  todre  than 
Ohe  life  or  opeti  to  te» 
consideration  at  death 
of  holder,  or  releflUJcd  for 
term  of  Settlement. 

1 

• 

TAH«1T 

^ 

H&ja   FfroK,    son  (Of 
AH  Gauhar,  jQakkhar, 

Continued  lion 
SiULcale. 

i^arota 
Bakshai 

436 
700 

-- 

... 

i 

£&ghpnt    Dheri 

i     «2 

1: 

*•• 

) 

£uhmal 

403 

«•     1 

.-• 

Kotla 

117 

... 

•*• 

^  KohSla  Pain.,. 

-| 

r  •- 

m*. 

^Nalah 

!      fi96 

••* 

... 

^Kharala 

^ 

... 

i 

'*Bhamila       ... 

J 

L  -.- 

•  •• 

I 

InKhjinpur   ... 

14 

... 

... 

•♦  In  Tofkiin.   «. 
..Totk     .... 

*  (NoTB.— In  plac 

6.7B 

872 

... 

3,458 

«72 

... 

le  of  these 

villages  0 

ibersofthe 

%2 

MiulanTASt  FaBlJ&n, 
daughter  of  Rdja  Knr^ 
b&n  Ali,  and  aoiarried  to 
the  son  of  the  above 
(No.  61). 

R&ja  Mir  Mahomed, 
BOiiofNiazAfi,Gakkhar, 
of  Tani&wa. 

Continued  fcom 
aikhrule. 

Ditto 

SarbarAt      ..... 

ShahKlbul    ... 

Ibtal    ... 

itamiwa      ... 

.166 
16 

•«* 

... 

182 

... 

... 

63 

176 

••• 

, 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


IS^ctmtinuecL 


ekatrii 


JAom 


10 


11 


CA8B  PbHWION. 


12 


13- 


COMDITK^S^  I]CP06B3>c 


#r  anntial  remnue 
/dffir. 


I 


HARIPUR--<?<wiiiww<^r 


227 

714 

230 

219 

414 

162 

36a 

180 

40 

32 

10 


2,678 


227 

714 

230 

21^ 

414 

162 

360. 

180 

401 

82 

10 
872 


3,450 


value  notedwere  held*  during  Sttmmary  Settlement. 


83 


108 


102 


83 
25 


loT 


102 


Miev  ecmditioDB.. 


On   conditiott  of  Hilkary   flcrvifie  wliejit 
reqokedr 


On  condition  of  Milft^iy  service  when 
required  ;  t£e  husband  beitig  responsible  for 
the  service,  and  the  jigir  devolving  to  the 
main  issuer 

t 

I  ' 

On  eonditioii  of  Militaffy  sefvice  when 
required. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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APPENDIX  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1  • 

1  • 

7 

Jagirdir. 

Dktail  of  each 

When  granted. 

Village  or  ilfiqa. 

1 

■H 
ll 

JPreteiU  va&tXiMi 

J 

Released  for  more  than 
one  life  or  open  to  re- 
consideration at  death 
of  holder,  or  released  for 
term  of  Settlement. 

TAHSTTi 

64 

R&ja  Ghulto  Maho- 
med,   son    of    Madad, 
Gakkhar,  of  ShohAl. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

Shohdl 

197 

••• 

... 

65 

BdjaAt^Al],  son  of 
Madad,  Gakkhar,  of  Jab. 

Granted  in  1868 

In  Jab 

300 

... 

... 

66 

Rija  Mahomed  Khdn, 
son   of    Amir   All,  of 
Kh4npnr« 

Ditto 

In  Find  Gikhra 

300 

.^ 

67 

Bija       Mahomed 
Eh&n,  sonof  Shahb^. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

300 

••. 

... 

68 

Mosamm^t  Sihibj&n, 
widow  of  Bija  Ghul4m 
Mahomed,      Gakkhar, 
of  Kh6npnr, 

Granted  in  1864 

Pension 

... 

— 

... 

69 

P£r  Riyaudin,  son  of 
Nazrdin,    Kaiad,       of 
Khiinpur. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

Band!  Eiala   ... 

52 

76 

••* 

70 

Said  Shah,    son    of 
Badr-ud-dln  Ahmad  Ali 
Shah,  son  of  Shaxfshah. 

Ditto      .     ... 

Jabri 

114 

... 

170 

Total  Tahsfl  Haripnr 

••• 

... 

28,490 

2,026 

741 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


18— continued. 


daxeix 


Jaoib. 


«r  antrnal  revenue 
Jdglr. 


10 


11 


Cash  Pension. 


4 


& 


TT  A  RTPTTB— coitchKtorf. 


232 

232 

610 

610 

604 

604 

e05 

605 

... 

— 

•  •a 

76 

... 

170 

34,634 

37,401 

160 


3,068 


803 


12 


I 


13 


Conditions  imposed. 


Other  conditions. 


On  condition  of  Military    service  when 
required. 


On  terms  of  service. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Her  husband  held  a  i&gir  of  Rs.  300,  Which 
lapsed  on  his  death  in  1864  without  issue ; 
this  pension  being  thereon  given  to  the 
widow. 


2,238 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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1 

2 

3 

•         4 

•    : 

6 

'  1 

J&g(rd6r. 

DETAIi  OF  KACa 

.- 1 

When  granted. 

i 

Village,  or  ilaqiEi. 

1 
i, 

ill 

J^esent  vcdiuttion 

i 

1 

Released  for  more  than 
one  life  or  open  to  re- 
consideration at  death 
of  holder,  or  released  for 
terpi  of  Settlement, 

1 

TAHSIL 

71 

1 

Naw4b  Kh&n,  son  of 
Sarbuland,  Tanaoli,  of 
Shingrl. 

i  continued  from 
Sikh     rule,     i 
given  at    an* 
nezation. 

Bfodi  Pfrdad  ... 
Seri£n  .  Dharm- 

BdndaMunir  ... 
Seriilfiimat... 

375 
505 
135 
200 
513 

... 

"1- 

Indjatulla  Kh&n,  son 
of  Sarbnland,  Tanaoli, 
of  Chamhad. 

Jagfr  granted  at 
annexation  and 
pension  in  1869. 

Taraf  ?aswal,  in 

iSTiirpur  Paswal 

InSh&jgrf       ... 

iotal    ... 

1 

CbamhjSd  '     ... 

272 
100 

... 

"• 

2,100 

... 

... 

72 

220 

... 

... 

73 

At£  Mabomad  Ebiln, 
son  of  Sher  Mah6med, 
Tanaoli,  of  Bir. 

All,  except  Rs.  90, 
grantodinl859, 
was  continued 
from  Sikh  rule. 

BiifEq-Bin    ... 

1 
Kharp^hr 

Biri 

Barilai 

1 
ThAthli 

Kawirj           ... 

Karer 

Madda^ 

Sohm  tarli     ... 

Richbain 

Total    .,.: 

591 
51 
41 
91 
33 

138' 

93^ 

45! 
12' 
45 

«•• 

••* 

... 

1,140' 

... 

... 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


IS'-iContHnv^d. 


dxocxi 


I  •  I 


Jaoix. 


tr  ammml  revenue 
Jigit. 


& 


10 


11 


Cash  Pkmsiov. 


•g 


iS 


2L 
a 


13 


13 


COKOITIOQItl  IMPOBKO. 


I 


Other  conditions. 


AKBOTT-ABAD. 

420 
670 
140 
^9 


348 

100 

2,779 

400 


784 
45 
74 

124 
70 

200 

131 

16Q 

26 

103 

1,717 


2,779 
400 


On  conditio!)  of  Militaiy  serrice    when 
required.  j 


250 


Ditto 


Ditto 


1,717 
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APPENDIX  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 '    ' 

Jdg£rd£r. 

Detail  of  bach 

When  granted. 

Village  or  ]1aq&. 

s 

"S 

11 

Present  valuation 
of 

1 

I 

s 

Released  for  more  than 
one  life  or  open  to  re- 
consideration at  death 
of  holder,  or  released  for 
term  of  Settlement. 

TAHSIL 

74 

Abdulla  Kh&n,    son 
of  Amdnulla,  Tanaoli,  of 
Kakotri. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rale. 

i  Ganhiri 

36 

46 

... 

i  Nalakki       ... 

66 

57 

... 

i  BAgh           ... 

91 

100 

■•« 

Total     ... 

182 

202 

... 

76 

The   proprietors    of 

Ditto 

Ouraki  '         ... 

210 

... 

240 

76 

Bahldnr  Eh£n,  son 
of  AkbarAli,TanaoU,oi 
Sherw&n. 

90  rupees  grant- 
ed at   annexa- 
tion, the  restin 
1869. 

Pension*. 

••• 

••• 

•.. 

77 

K^ir  AH  Kh^n,  son 
of    J4ma,  Tanaoli,  of 
Sherw^n. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  role. 

* 

In  Shtrw£h 

Chh0ta. 

44 

44 

••• 

78 

FirozKh£n,    son  of 
Alam,  Tanaoli,  of  Enthi- 
ala. 

Ditto 

Kathiila     ••... 

876 

864 

■»•• 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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18 — continued. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

JAOIB. 

Cash  Pension. 

Conations  imposed. 

or  annual  revenue 
Jdgir. 

6 

3 

ll,. 

Other  conditions. 

Released  in  pe 
subject  to  the 
of  Govemmeni 

H 

1 

P 

A 

1 

1 

M 

I 

ABBOl 

-    i 

T-ABAD 

^-contim 

ted. 

... 

202 

... 

... 

... 

240 

... 

97 

160 

*•• 

44 

... 

•*. 

... 

354 

708 

... 

... 

A  19 
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APPENDIX  m. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

'  1 

€ 

7 

JigirdAr. 

Detail  op  iacb 

When  granted. 

Village  or  ittqa. 

i 

1 

■1 

11 

'J 

1 

i 

1 

Released  foi*  more  than 
one  life  or  open  to  re- 
consideration at  death 
of  holder,  or  released  for 
term  of  Settlement* 

TAHSIIi 

79 

Khudadad  Khin,  son 
of  Pir  Khdn,  Hassazai 
Jadtin,  of    Band!    Plr 
Khin. 

Tamawai  conti- 
nued from  Sikh 
rule  ;  the  rest 
granted  at  an- 
nexation. 

B^di  DhiiBd&n 

Tumawii 

BdUheri 

Gojri 

JaUlpura 

211 
438 

y     161 

!:: 

... 

Khokhar 

76 

... 

Maira 
Katwtt 
Narbfr 
In  Tannan 

47 

140 
2 

... 

Bdnda       Sihib 
Khan. 

Total     ... 

135 

... 

1,200 

SO 

Khairulla  KhSn,  son 
of      Amlrdi,     Mansdr 
Jad^n,    lambardar  of 
Mirpur. 

Rs.  63  continued 
from  Sikh  rule; 
the  rest  granted 
in  1869. 

]bi  Mirpur 

103 

... 

... 

81 

Shddi  Kh&n,8on  of 
Kamar,  Manstir  Jadloi, 
lambardar  of  Mfrpui:. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

Ditto 

46 

... 

... 

82 

Ahmad    Eh&n,    son 
of    ShihwiU   MansCir 
Jadtiii,    lambardar    of 
KdkiiL 

Ditto 

TnK4kAl 

44 

... 

*" 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


elhcxxv 


IS-^-conthvaed. 


9                » 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Jagib. 

Cash  Pension. 

Conditions  imposed. 

Jig^. 

1 
1 

a 

1 

525  ■ 

Other  condltionB.. 

1 

AHWyr-ABAD-^^'^^wtt^ii 

.- 

7.60 
724 

•  r* 

•»• 

... 

"• 

Oh   condition  ol  Military  service 
required. 

when* 

153 

... 

... 

... 

.,. 

••• 

... 

.». 

•». 

160 

... 

... 

... 

... 

90 

... 

... 

... 

... 

79 

... 

... 

... 

... 

« 

328 

.,. 

... 

... 

... 

.r. 

... 

... 

... 

201 

... 

... 

... 

On  terms  oi  service. 

2,475 

2,476 

... 

.;. 

103 

103 

... 

... 

..• 

.i6 

45 

••• 

... 

... 

Ditto 

.30 

30 

... 

... 

Ditto 
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APPENDIX  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Detail  of  bach 

JH 

Present  valuatim 

J£gird6r. 

When  granted. 

Village  or  il4qa. 

1 

h 

n 

.S  s 
So  (3 

</ 

1 

I 

Released  for  more  than 
life   or    open    to    re- 
consideration at  death 
of  holder,  or  released  for 
term  of  Settlement. 

TAHSIL 

83 

Mahomed  Tw^ir,  son 
of      Ismail,      Akhund 
Khail,  of  Dhamtaur. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

Nagakki 

167 

... 

... 

84 

FaizuUa    Ehdn,  son 
of    8hahbiiz,    Hassazai 
Jadiin,  of  Dhamtaur. 

Kahmat  Ehin,  son  of 
E&la,  Hassazai  Jadtm, 
lambardar     of     Shai- 
khdnbandi. 

Rs.  57  continued 
from  Sikh  rule, 
the  rest  granted 
in  1859. 

Granted  in  1859. 

Dhok 
Jh&n 
Total 

In    Shaikhfin- 
btodi 

i     100 

i  — 

... 

100 

85 

40 

... 

■•• 

86 

Amuralla  KhAn,  son 
of  AtAi,  SalAr  Jadiin,  of 
Bindi  At&i  KhAn. 

Mahomed         Khdn, 
son    of   Mush^l,    SalAi 
Jadiin,  of  BandiAtai 
KhAn. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

Rs.  49  continued 
from  Sikh  rule, 
the  rest  granted 
in  1859. 

Majahad 

In  Bandi  Atii... 

Total 

In  Bandi  AtA£... 

136 
56 

... 

... 

192 

... 

... 

87 

70 

••> 

... 

88 

Abbds  Kh4n,  son  of 
Jalal,    SaldrJad6n,  of 
Langra. 

Rs.  65  continued 
from  Sikh  rule, 
the  rest  gran  ted 
at  annexation. 

In  Langra 

130 

... 

... 

8a 

Akbar    Ali,  son   of 
Shere,  Salar  Jadiin,  of 
E&lti  Maira 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

In  Km  Maira... 

88 

••• 

•.• 

90 

Amir    ShAh,   son  of 
Bhola  Shah,  Gilani  Said 
of  Danmni  Maira  and 
Hajoia. 

Ditto 

In  Danmni  Maira 

20 

•t* 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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18 — continued. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Jaoib. 

Cash  Pension. 

Conditions  imposbd. 

Jdgir. 

1 

t 

5 

Other  conditions. 

Released  in  perpetuity, 
subject  to  the  pleasure 
of  GoYeninient. 

1 

ABBOTT- AB  AJ}^contmued, 

180 

180 

... 

... 

... 

On  terms  of  service. 

50 

••• 

... 

... 

..• 

60 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ditto 
Ditto 

100- 

100 

... 

... 

... 

40 

40 

... 

... 

... 

160 
66 

... 

... 

... 

-. 

Ditto 
Ditto 

206 

206 

... 

... 

... 

70 

70 

... 

.•• 

••* 

130 

130 

... 

... 

... 

On  condition    of    Military    service 
required. 

when 

88 

88 

... 

- 

20 

20 

... 

... 
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APPENDIX  No, 


I      •    \ 


Detail  of  baob 


Jdgirdir. 


When  grasited. 


0 

-a 


village  or  n&qa. 


I 
Is 

I 

2 

■n 


J'retmt  vi^tatitm 


:s  *  e  fe « 


^ 


•  ■"*  E3  o  a 
o  o  O-M 


TAHSIL 


91 


8ird&r  A*£iid  Eh&n, 
son  of  Hasn  Ali»  Karr&l, 
of  Diw&l  Mandl. 


CJontinviedfrom 
Sikh  rule. 


IDiwal  Maoal 

In  Nagri  PMn 

Biala 

MairaTarIa 

Earekh 

In  Mohri   Bad 
bhain. 

InMohdri 

In  Gburba 

Total 


963 


Note*— In  Drtf&L  Manal  and  Nagri  PAin  the 
ing  Kb.  155,  which  will  lapse  at 
accordingly  included  in  ihe  above. 


92 


7    Relations  of    the 
above  Sird^  Azad  Khdn 


Continued  from 
Sikh  role. 


In  Gau^a 

In   Mohri  Bad- 
bhain. 

In  N&ra 


Total 


663 


663 


159 
106 

299 


663 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


IS-— contivAJued, 


cloMCXlX 


Jjuam, 


m' anmtal  twf9WM 

Mgir. 


bS 


s  a 

.S5E 

ci  S  o 


10 


n    j    12 


13 


Cash  Pension. 


3 


COMDITIOKS  IMPOSED. 


I 


Other  conditdonfl. 


ABBOTT-ABKD—continned. 
300 

88 
161 
186 

80 

d5 


1,011 


1,011 


j&^irdar's  relations  enjoy 
their  death  to  the  }%lrdar, 


563 


life 


Subject  to  the  pleasurn  of  Grovemment,  and 
on  condition  of  ^elity  and  good  service. 


shares  aggregat- 
These  shares  are 


Ditto. 
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APPENDIX  No. 


2 

0 


Jagirddr. 


I  « 


Detail  of  bach 


When  granted. 


Village  or  iUqa. 


i 


Present  vahtcMon 


a 


s 

n 


Inn 


•S  o 
o  5  o  ■ 


o-^S 


TAHSIL 


98 


8ird&r  Earam  Khin, 
son  of  Naw&b  Kh&n, 
Karril,  of  Diwil  Man&l. 


Continued  from 
Sikh  role. 


iDiwalManil... 
In  Nagri  Piin 
In  Majohin    ... 
Total 


653 


653 


94 


Samnndar  Eh&n,  son 
of  Abdulla,  Karril,  of 
Chando  Maira. 


Continned  from 
Sikh  rule. 


NOTB.-*In  Diw&l  Man&l  and  Nagri  P4in  the 
shares  aggregating  Bs.  76,  which 
These  shares  are  accordingly  included 


Chando  Malia... 
Dhanak 


88 
95 

••% 

••• 

183 

... 

... 

95 


Sirdar  Ali  Bah&dur 
(deceased),  son  of  Ahmad 
Ali,  Kan^,  of  Dubran 
(succession  under  re- 
port). 


Jigir  continued 
&om  Sikh  rule, 
pension  in  1869. 


Total 


NOTB.— The  j^gird&rs  relations  (4  in  number) 
Bs.  206.  On  their  death  these  shares 
eluded  in  the  aboTe. 


Dubran 
f  Lassan 
Masa  Gojri 

Total 


Note.— Four  relations  of  the  jdg(rd&r  enjoy 
On  their  death  these  shares  will  lapse 
in  the  above. 


963 

— 

••• 

41 

... 

... 

100 

... 

••* 

1,104 

... 

... 
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18 — continued. 


8                 9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

JAGIB. 

Cash  Pbnbion. 

CONDITtONS  IMPOSED. 

or  annual  revenue 
Jdgir. 

i 

1 

t 

■1 

Released  in  perpetuity, 
subject  to  the  pleasure 
of  Government. 

H 

other  conditions. 

ABBOTL'-ABAD—ctrntinned. 

150 
44 

... 

.,. 

... 

Subject  to  the   pleasure  of  Government, 
and  oa  condition  of  fidelity  and  good  service. 

402 

... 

... 

696 

596 

... 

... 

... 

-      ...         .               ,      .          J                ... 

i&girdkr'a  brother,  Abdul  Rahmdn,  enjoys  life 
shares  will  lapse  at  his  death  to  the  jdgirdir. 
in  the  above. 

200 

... 

... 

On  terms  of  service. 

180 

... 

... 

... 

... 

380 

380 

... 

... 

... 

enjoy   life    shares  in  the  above  aggregating 
will  lapse  to  the  jigirdar,  and  are  therefore  in- 

956 

...  . 

... 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

40 

... 

... 

... 

100 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,096 

1,096 

200  1       ... 

... 

life  RhATP 

fl    in  tViA  ahe 

wtk   tttTcrr0 

crnfinor    P: 

a     Al.q 

lii-c  Bxuires  ui  lae  aoove  aggregai^ng   as.  oio. 
to  the  jagirdar,   and  are  therefore  included 


A  20 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


lexoit 


API»ENDIX  No. 


1 

2 

.    1    . 

6 

6 

7 

. 

Dbtail  of  bach 

PtMeni  f>miiia^n 

1 

^ 

INI 

■»*  o  a>^-^ 

1 

p 

Mgitdix. 

When  gramted. 

Village  t}ril&qa. 

II 

i 

ll 

1 

p%p 

1 

s" 

§ 

l^s^l 

— — 

TAHSIL 

96 

Ata  Mahomed  Kh&n, 
son    of    Ahmad     Ali, 
Karril,     of     Dubran, 
brother  of  Sardar  Ali 
Bahddur. 

GraEtedinl869. 

PensioA 

97 

Ali    Gauhar    KhAn, 
brother  of  the  above. 

Ditt© 

Pension 

•"•• 

•«• 

.. 

98 

E4zi  Ahmadji,  son  of 
Mahomed  Hasn,  Karr&l, 
of  Kiala. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

Kiala 

39 

— 

S9 

99 

AliAkbar  Shah,  son 
of   M£r    Kabiil   Shah, 

Ditto 

PfrketKh^.../ 

88 

... 

... 

GUdni  Saiad,  of  Pirkot 

iSajkot        ,..{ 
Total 

170 

... 

... 

258 

... 

... 

[Note.— (Collaterals  < 
at  their  death  their  dwtt 

3f  tJie  jagirdir  hold 

es  lapse  to  ^e  j^ 

100 

Ganda  Singh,  son  of 
Sohan  Singh,  Brahman, 
of  Moh&ri. 

Granted  ia  1861 

In  Mokdri       ... 

40 

40 

... 

101 

Ghul&n  Shah,  son  of 
Said  Shah,  Gildni  Said, 

Continaed  from 
Sikh  rule. 

i  PUssi 

••• 

of  Pl&S8i. 

« 

|M4hniUa    ... 
i  Ateran 
i  Cliarbat     ... 
In  Naushwm... 
In  Sir 
Total 

228 

••* 

228 

... 

[Note.— Re 

lations  o 

f  the  jfigirdir  enjoy 

on  their  death  th 

leir  shares  will  lapse 

1 

1 

in  the 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


18^— eonftnteetl. 


€X(ytv$ 


'  1 

•  1 

10      1      11 

12' 

13 

Jagib. 

Cash.  Pknsion. 

Conditions  imposed. 

#r  armucU  revenm 
Jdglr. 

t^2 

dther.  conditicma.- 

III 

•Sag 

^ 

t 

Released 
subject 
of  Gov< 

1 

•  1 
1 

a 

1 

ABBC] 

PT-ABAT 

i—contin 
100 

ued. 

... 

... 

.«- 

100^ 

.., 

... 

... 

38 

... 

... 

— 

.   Oh.  terms  of  seiTice. 

66 

66 

..-. 

.« 

... 

67 

67 

.r. 

... 

133 

133 

... 

.... 

.     .... 

mnderhim  i  the  Sajkot  grant  on.  a  life  tenure, 
d4r,  and  are  therefore  included  in  the  above.] 

... 

4a 

... 

.., 

74 

.... 

... 

..» 

On  terms  of  service.- 

74 

... 

... 

... 

... 

61 

... 

... 

•.•• 

,     ... 

60 

... 

.« 

•" 

.... 

8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

270 

270 

219 

.... 

life  shares  in  the  above  jigtr  aggregating  Rs« 
to  the  jagirdir,  and  are  therefore  included 
above.] 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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APPENDIX  No. 


Detail  op  ea.ch 


I 

3 


102 


J£g{rd&r. 


When  granted. 


Village  or  iUqa. 


Fazl  Shah,  son  of 
Mehtdb  Shah,  Gildni 
Said  of  PUssi. 


103 


Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 


N^dir  Shah,  eon  of 
Ali  Marddn  8hah,GiUm 
Said,  of  P14ssi. 


104 


Ata  Mahomed  Khan, 
son  of  Hakim  Khan, 
Dhiind,  of  Lora. 


Ditto 


Rs.  10  continued 
from  Sikh  rule 
the  rest  grant- 
ed in  1808. 


i  Plassi         ...'1 
i  Malmiila 
^  Ateran 
i  Charbat     ... 
In  Naushera... 
In  Sir  ...J 

Total 


o 


228   . 


228 


PresefU  valiuition 
of 


cS 


'^  ^  ^  5  S 
-M  o  a>  c3  ^ 


Q  S  -      ^ 

^  '^  2  ^"^ 


S   «  C 


o^  S 


O    U    O  c^ 


§§s^^ 


TAHSIIj 


> 


[Note.— Relations  of  the    jagirdar  enjoy 
on  their  death  their  shares  will  lapse  to 

in  the 
i  Pldssi         ...") 

\  MalmUa    ...  I 

\  Ateran 

i  Charbat 

In  Naushera...  j 

I 
In  Sir  ...J 

Total 

[NoTi£.— Relations  of    the   jagird&r  enjoy 
on  their  death  their  shares  will  lapse  to 

in  the 


r 

228   ^ 

.:. 

L 

... 

228 

In  Lora 


10 
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18 — continued. 


1  ' 

9 

10 

1        '' 

Jagib. 

Cash  Pension. 

4)7'  annual 

rwemt/c 

Jdgir. 

^2 

•♦J  p 

p  3 

e-u^- 

s-^i' 

^ 

c-^  S 

■^ 

•»-»  o  = 

P 

Released 
subject 
of  Gove 

i 

4: 

i 

ABBOTT' AB  AD— continmd. 


74 

... 

... 

74 

... 

... 

51 

... 

60 

... 

... 

8 

... 

3 

... 

270 

270 

219 


12 


13 


Conditions  imposed. 


life  shares  in  the  above  ]&gir  aggregating  Rs. 
the  jagirdar,  and  are  therefore  included 
above]. 
74 


74 

61 

60 

8 

3 


270 


270 


219 


life  shares  in  the  above  jfvglr  aggregating  Rs. 
the  ja^irdar,  and  are  therefore  iticluded 
above  J. 


10 


10 


360  I 


Other  conditions. 


On  terms  of  service. 


On  terms  of  service. 


The  j&gir  is  held  on  condition  of  Military 
service. 
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APPESmX  TS<f. 


1 

2 

,      1       * 

5 

«   I 

7 

Detail  of  bacb 

Pretient  valvatim 

or 

J^rdir. 

When  granted. 

Village  or  iliqa. 

If 

1 

! 

Released  for  more  than 
one  life  or  open  to  re- 
consideration at  death 
of  holder,  or  released  for 
term  of  Settlement. 

TAHSIL 

105 

Sherdil  Eh&n,  son  of 
Haibat,Dhiind,ofMaj6. 
h6n. 

Granted  in  1859 

InMsjdh&D    ... 

16 

•- 

... 

106 

Hasn  Khftn,    son  of 
Singhdr,    Dhtind,     of 
Bakot. 

Ditto 

Bakot 

15 

- 

... 

107 

Snltdn  Barakat  Khin 
adopted  son  of  Hosain 
Kh&n,  Bamba,  of  Bo£. 

Ditto 

The  Boi  iliqa  ol 
35  villages. 

5,629 

'" 

... 

Total  TahsQ  Abbott-abad 

16,046 

1,203 

279 

TAHSIL 

108 

B&jwaliEhan,  son  of 
Faiz    All   Tanaoli,  of 
Phuh&r/ 

RdjaGhnl&m,  son  of 
Mahbulla,Tiirk,ofBehili 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

Ditto 

Mor  Baffa  Bara 
Mangliir 

Total 
In  Behili 

360 
18 

... 

368 

... 

... 

109 

87 

... 

... 

110 

Sherzamdn,   son      of 
Mahomed  Kh&n,  Awdn, 
of  Jallii. 

Ditto 

i  JaUii 

219 

162 

... 

111 

Jam&l  Kh&n,  brother 
of  the  above. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

219 

150 

«•• 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


18 — continued 


excviz 


*JA6IR. 


or  annual  revenue 


£^  p.  . 

o  g 


10 


11 


Cash  Psn8Ion. 


*3 


P4 

►3 


12 


13 


COMDITIONS  IMPOSED. 


Other  conditions. 


AEBOTT-ABAD~cmc/w/f^^, 
15  15 


17 


4,310 


17 


4,310 


17,115        18,597        1,160 


657 


On  tennB  of  service. 


Ditto 


Subject  to  the  pleasure  of  Government^ 
and  on  terms  of  such  service  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  require. 


815 


MANSAHRA. 

320 

... 

... 

60 

... 

••. 

... 

... 

380 

380 

87 

87 

76 

228 

... 

••• 

76 

225 

..« 

... 

••• 

*     On  condition  of  Militaiy  service  when 
required. 


Ditto 


On  terms  of  service,  and  subjeet  to  the 
pleasure  of  Govemment. 

Ditto 
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APPENDIX  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1    ^ 

6 

7 

JAgirdir. 

Detail  of  each 

When  granted. 

Village  or  ilaqa. 

1 

•3 

§ 
If 

n 

Present  valuation 

i 

1 

Released  for  more  than 
one  life  or  open  to  re- 
consideration at  death 
of  holder,  or  released 
for  tenn  of  Settlement. 

TAHSIL 

112 

Maulvi         Mahomed 
Wall,   son  of  Mahomed 
All,  Jihangir  Sw4thi,  of 
Ogra. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

Ogra 

Barhat 

Ganda 

175 
47 
5$ 

„, 

: 

Shohailia 

114 

.,. 

... 

Potha 

271 

.,» 

... 

. 

Moh&iaa 

100 

— 

... 

Rehar 

Rattidn         ... ) 

52 

-• 

Muti^l 

3» 

... 

... 

Hosaini^n 

22 

.., 

... 

Debgirdn 

20 

•►• 

•  v. 

Mahomed       Hosain 
Kh£n,8onofFaiz  Talab 
Khdn,Khaii  Swithi,  of 
Mansahra. 

Ditto 

Shaikhabdd    ... 
Total 

Chakia 

32 

925 

-• 

113 

525 

... 

•  9m 

114 

ZamdH  Kh&n,  son  of 
Suddam,    Sw4thiy     of 
Mansshra. 

Ditto 

In  Mansahra  ,  . 

66 

53 

: 

115 

Zam&n  Eh^,  son  of 
N&sir,  Begal  Swithi,  of 
Bagrian,  in  Agror. 

Rs.  98    granted 
at  annexation, 
the  rest  in  1859. 

Ditto. 

193 

... 

193 
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CXCIX 


18 — cont  imbed. 


Jaoir. 


or  anniuU  revenue 
Jdgir. 


10 


11 


Cash  Pension. 


S  «  fe 

320 

86 
120 
282 
384 
160 
180 

40 
160 

76 
201 

70 


2,067 


708 


12 


13 


Conditions  imposed. 


2,067 


708 


63 


19:j 


other  conditions. 


On  terms  of  serrice. 

On  oondition  of  Military  seryice   when 
required. 


On    condition    of    Military    serrice    when 
required. 


On  terms  of  service. 


a21 
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ce 


APPENDIX  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5       1 

6 

7 

Jaglrddr. 

• 

Detail  op  each 

When  granted. 

Village  or  ildqa. 

.a 

Is 

II 

P  a 

Present  valuation 
of 

5 
i 

1 

M 

Kcleased  for  more  than 
one  life  or  open  to  re- 
consideration at  death 
of  holder,  or  relea«ed  for 
term  of  Settlement. 

TAHSIL 

116 

8her    Zam&n    Eh&n, 
son  of  Amir,  Golra,  of 
Hamsherian,  in    ildqa 
Shinkidri. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

InPanodheri  ... 

12 

208 

••• 

117 

Bahddur    Eh&n,    son 
of  Amir,  Golra,  of  Sham- 
dharra,  in  Agror. 

Ditto 

InLabbarkot  ... 

11 

208 

... 

118 

Hdshim  Ali  Khdn,  son 
of    Kamrii,   Golra,    of 
HamRherian,    in   Shin- 
kiari. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

• 

6 

108 

••• 

119 

Mahomed  Kh&n,  son 
of    Mirwali,  Golra,   of 
Shamdharra,  in  Agror. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

6 

107 

120 

L&l  Khdn,  son  of  Him- 
mat,  Jihingiri  Sw4thi, 
of  Gulibdgh. 

Ditto 

Gulibagh 

875 

... 

917 

121 

Sharifulla  Khdn,  son 
of    Maulvi     Mahomed 
Khdn,  SwAthi,  of  Dhu- 
di41. 

Ditto 

InDhudidl      ... 

626 

... 

525 

122 

Mussamm&t  Durmirjdn 
widow  of  Mohabbat  Khin. 
Swdthi,  of  Dhaiidl. 

Ditto 

• 

Pension 

... 

... 

... 

123 

Akbar  Khdn,  son  of 
Ghuf  ar,  Jalangiil  6wa- 
thi,  of  Giddarpur. 

Ditto 

Giddarpur 

271 

677 

... 

124 

Mehr&b  Shah,  son  of 
Manowar  Shah,  Tirmzai 
Saiad,  of  Nankot 

Ditto 

In  Naukot      ... 

36 

35 

•a* 
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18 — continued. 


cc% 


Jaoib. 


or  annual  revenue 
Jdgir. 


Il?§  1 

rpetui 
pleas 

t. 

^•si 

fl"^  S 

•-5  8 

•d^  9 

ease 
biec 

§So 

o 


10 


11 


Cash  Pension. 


I 


MANSAHRA— awKwtti?^. 
208 


208 


676 


108 


107 


917 


625 


1,363 


^5 


•J 

A 


150 


12 


13 


Conditions  imposed. 


Other  conditions. 


106 


On  terms  of  service. 


Ditto, 


In  lieu  of  a  j4g£r  held  by  her  husband,   who 
died  leaving  no  male  issue. 


On  tenns  of  service. 


Ditto. 
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APPENDIX  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

»   1 

6 

7 

JigMit. 

Dbtail  of  each 

When  granted. 

Village  or  iWqa. 

1 

•8 

h 

n 

Present  vahmti^pn 
of 

1 

3 

^ 

Released  for  more  than 
one  life  or  open  to  re- 
consideration at  death 
of  holder,  or  released  for 
term  of  Settlement. 

125 

Said   Hosain,  son  of 
Said    Shah,    Tiramzai 
Saiad,    of   Bhairkond 
Utla. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

In      Bhairkund 
Utla. 

44 

44 

TAHSIL 

126 

UX  Ehin,   son     of 
Wasil,  SarkhailiSw&thi, 
of  B&likot. 

Ditto 

In  B61dkot     ... 

247 

... 

... 

127 

Haibat  Eh&n,  son  of 
Eamarili,       Ehawaja 
Khaili       Sw&tM,      of 
BWikot. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

87 

... 

... 

128 

Md.  Abbas,  Akhnnd- 
zada,    son    of    Habib, 
Imghmini    Swdthi,  of 
Bdldkot. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

40 

••• 

... 

129 

Smnmundar  Ehfo,  eon 
of   Singlidr,  Sarkhaili 
Swdthi,  of  B&l&kot. 

Ditto 

4  Banda  Batkar- 
rar,  in  B^dkot 

22 

25 

130 

Safdar  Ali  Ehin,  son 
of    Akbar,    SarkhaiU 
Swathi,  of  Patseri. 

Ditto 

In  Patseri 

44 

... 

... 

131 

Ffrozdln  EhAn,  son  of 
Naiafa,      Bamba,      of 
Gahora,    in    Eashmir 
territory. 

Samnndar  Ehin,  son 
of  Mahomed  Amfr,  Ehan 
Ehail  Sw&thi,  of  Garhi 
Habibolla. 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Jabri  Enils    ... 
Lasso  Sultani... 
InShohilMazuUa 

Total       ... 

I14qa         Garhi 

Habibulla. 
Ilaqa  Eonsh   ... 
InShinkiari   ... 

[NOTE.— A  relat 
it  will  lapse  to 

1     416 
70 

)        60 

]       20 

70 

... 

485 

590 

... 

132 

2,498 

1,877 
35 

•;• 

... 

6,722 

... 

... 

on  of  the 
thej&gin 

jigfrdfa 
14r,andh 

holds  a  life 
as  therefore 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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CClll 


8 

'  1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Jagib. 

Cash  Pension. 

Conditions  imposed. 

or  annual  revenue 
Jdgir, 

3  ^ 

RcleaFed  in  perpel 

subject  to  the  pie 
of  Government. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

Other  conditions. 

MANS. 

A.HRA-^ 
44 

continued. 

•"• 

... 

On  terms  of  service. 

247 

247 

•• 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

87 

87 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

40 

40 

... 

... 

Subject  to  the  pleasure  of  Qovemment,  and  on 
terms  of  service. 

25 

... 

... 

On  terms  of  service. 

44 

44 

*•• 

• 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

590 

... 

... 

... 

8,027 

... 

... 

«•. 

... 

On  condition  of  Military  service  when  required. 

6,054 
32 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9,113 

9,113 

•• 

... 

••• 

■hare  of  £ 
been  inch 

ts.210in  th 
ided  in  the 

e  above  j4gir.    At  his  death 
above]. 
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APPENDIX  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

'  1 

JAg£rd&r. 

Detail  op  bach 

) 

When  granted. 

Village  or  ilAqa. 

i 

•s 

1 

11 

FretetU  valuation 
of 

1 

i 
i 

i 

P5 

Released  for  more  than 
one  life  or  open  to  re- 
consideration at  death 
of  holder  or  released  for 
term  of  Settlement. 

TAHSIIi 

133 

Mahomed   Eh&n,  son 
of  Atai,  Mandrdi  8w4thi, 
of  Bathal. 

Granted  in  1869. 

Pension 

... 

... 

... 

134 

ZafFar    Eh^n    (aliae 
Mnzaffar),        son      of 
Naw&b  Kh^n,  Jih&ngiri 
8w4thi,  of  Bhogarmang. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

In  Bhogormang 

175 

... 

135 

BahiUinr  Khto,  son  of 
Bid&r   Ali,     Jihtogirl 
Swdthi,  of  Bhogarmang. 

Granted  at    an- 
nexation. 

Pension 

... 

... 

••.• 

136 

Muzaffar  Khdn,  son  of 
Ndsir,    Dud41    Sw^thi, 
of  Bhatgirdon,  in  Nan- 
dih^. 

(Continned  from 
Sikh  rule. 

In  Pinjul 

400 

... 

... 

137 

K/i1a  Eh&n  (deceased), 
son    of     Ahmad     Ali, 
Jihdngiri    Svvdthi,    of 
Jabanri. 

Ditto 

In  Jabauri 

88 

38 

... 

138 

Ahmad  Ehiil,  son  of 
Jhandh,  Jihingiri  SwA- 
thi,  of  SacU  I*arla. 

Ditto 

In  Sacha  Parla 

53 

13 

... 

139 

Ahmad  Bhah,  son  of 
Ghuldm  AH  bhah,  Tir- 
amzai  Saiad,  of  Sacha, 
in  Mauza  Bela  Eawai. 

Granted  in  1859. 

Pension 

... 

... 

«.. 

140 

Ahmad  Ali  Shah,  son 
of    Mir  Gul  Shah,  Tir- 
amzai  Uaiad,  of  Kag&n 
Ehis. 

Jigii  continued 
from  Sikh  rule ; 
pension  granted 
in  1859. 

Mungar 

Jaba 

Arab  Khdn      ... 

Total 

311 

173 

16 

... 

... 

500 

... 

... 
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18— continued. 


1       8                9 

10 

» 1 

12      1                                   13 

Jaoib. 

Cash  Penbiom.  1 

COMDITIOMB  niPOBBD. 

or  annual  revenue 
Jdgir. 

1 

1 

a 

Released  in  perpetuity 
subject  to  the  pleagure, 
of  Government. 

i 

Other  conditions. 

1 1 

MANSj 

175 

400 

60 

40 
••• 

662 

660 

16 

&.HRA-C 
176 

400 
88 
63 

ontinued^ 
100 

176 

260 

... 

... 

On  condition  of  Military  service  when  required. 
On  terms  of  service. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

On  terms  of  Military  service,  and  such  control 
of  his  country  as  may  be  required  by  Go- 
vernment. 

1,238 

1,238 

... 

160 

... 
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APPENDIX  No 


1 

nt .                  ,                 1^) 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1  ' 

8 

JAgirdar. 

Detail  of  bach 

When  granted. 

Village  or  il4qa. 

1 

■s 

§  . 
■•Si 

11 

Present  vahation 
of 

1 

a 

i 

Si. 
1 

Released  for  more  than 
one  life  or  open  to  re- 
consideration at  death 
of  holder,  or  released 
for  term  of  be^tlement. 

1         1 

TAHSIL 

Ul 

Mehdi   Shah,  son    of 
Anwar  Shah,  Tiramzai 
6aiad,  of  Kagin  Khaa. 

Rupees  250  grant- 
ed in  1866  ;  the 
rest  in  1859. 

Pension 

... 

•  «• 

142 

Fattah  Ali  Shah,  son 
of  Faiz  Ali   Shah,  Tir- 
amzai iSoiad,  of  Kagau 
Khas. 

Ditto 

Pension 

... 

... 

143 

HaydtShah,  son  of 
Naubat  Shah,  Tiramzai 
Saiad,  of  Bela  Kawai. 

Rs.  167  granted 
in    1865;    the 
rest  in  1869. 

Pension 

... 

... 

144 
146 

Ghulam  Haidar  Shah, 
son    of    Zamin    Shah, 
Tiramzai  Saiad,  of  Bela 
Kawai. 

The  Saiad  proprietors 
of  Kag&n  Khas. 

Rs.  333  granted 
in    1866  ;    the 
rest  in  1869. 

Granted  in  1866 

Pension 

i   Kagan    Kh&s 

219 

•  •• 

... 

146 

The  Said  proprietors 
of  Bela  Kawdi. 

Ditto         ...    f  Bela  Kawai  ... 

476 

... 

... 

12,839 

2,407 

1,635 

AfiS 

Tahsil  Haripur 

28,490 

2,026 

741 

TahsQ  Abbott-abad    ... 

16,046 

1,203 

279 

Tahsil  Mansahra 

12,839 

2,407 

1,635 

Total  District 

Hazard 

56,376 

6,636 

1,m 
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18 — corUludkct. 


«  t 


10 


» I 


12 


13 


Jagxii. 


Oabr  Pevsiok. 


OK  awMial  reisenve 
Jagir. 


%^4 


•2 -2  I 

I" 


I 


JAM^BASRL'-eonohideA, 


257 
715 


16,476 


TBACT 
34,634 
17,116 
16,476 


68,225 


257 
715 


20,618 


8ri40l 
1^,6^7 


7^51(f 


675 


8^8 

1,160 
675 


I 


iio 


410 


270 


550 


1,800 


808 

657 

l,80O 


4^903        8,260  .  8,158 


CONBinOKS  niPO^D. 


t 


105 


815 
105 


Other  CQUdifcions. 


On  tennq  of  Military  setrice,  and  snch 
control  of  his  ooontiy^aB  niay  be  reqnirecl 
by  QoYermnent. 

Ditto. 


IHtto. 


Ditto. 


Conditional  on  the  maintenance  of  good 
Older  in  tiie  Kagfit  YaHej; 

Ditto. 


A-'22 
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APPENDIX  No.  19  (Sfwparcw  21,  24,  25 ofiThapter  VII). 

Comparative  Statement  of  Indms  to  milage  headmen  under  Summary  and 
New  Settlement,  with  Memoranda  of  (A)  average  size  of  Indms^  a/nd 
(B)  detail  of  resumptions  and .  new  grant 


TAH8IL. 


INAMBTTNBBB    SVU^ 
KABT  SEXXLSIfBiqC. 


•8 


I 


.JEKAMB  FIXED  AT  THB  KiW  SETTLBMBXT. 


Detail. 


Indm  JUfsefiMe, 


•8 

a? 

-OCQ 


5 


^^ 


fitfipur 


AUbott-Abad   ^ 


MaoBAhia     ..^ 


274 


ii5 


SIO 


Bs. 
890742 

3486-  6 

14127-  0 


6;8-< 


8-2^ 


Permanent  indms ..» 
Beleased  for  life  only 

Total    ... 

permanent  infrms  ,„ 
Keleased  for  life  oz^ 

Total    . 

Permanent  in&ois . 
Beleased  for  life  only 

Total    . 


228 
104 


Bs. 
5,031 


Bs. 

22 
632 


Bs. 

6,2€6 
632 


332 


5,039 


869 


6,898 


4'9 


213 
127 


2,840 


330 
624 


3,170 
6241 


340 


2,840 


964 


8,794 


4*6 


173 
63 


3,451 


282 
657 


3,733 
657 


236 


8,451 


839 


4,290 


6-6 


Total  I^atrict 
Haz&r£. 


Ii029 11,521-  2 


6.0^ 


Permanent in&ms . 
Beleased  for  life  only 

Total    . 


614 
294 


11,330 


1,813 


12,169 
1,813 


908 


11,330 


2,652 


13,982 


4*6 


.A."^Abstract  showing  average  amount  of  Indms,  as  arranged  at  the 

JNew  Settlement 


©BTAtli. 

INAM  TO 

BLiCADMEN. 

Permanent, 

FifrMfeonVy. 

^•BlfAfUri^, 

( 

1 

1      - 

i 

-g 

Inlms  of  C 

\  rupees  and  under 

182 

731 

193 

.627 

Inims  of  more  than  B  Bs.  and  ttp  to  10  Bs. ...  { 

160 

1,498 

66 

441 

»> 

M           10  Bs.  and  up  to  16  Bs. ... 

63 

780 

20 

274 

i> 

„          16  Bs.  aad  np  to  20  Bs. ... 

84 

1,663 

n 

281 

i» 

„          20  Bs.  and  up  to  26  Bs. ... 

23 

669 

8 

71 

n 

„          25  Bs.  and  1^  to  30  Bs. ... 

42 

1,266 

8 

81 

n 

„          80  Bs.  and  up  to  40  Bs. .«. 

21 

819 

4 

138 

>f 

„          40Bs.  andnpto60B8.... 

19 

960 

n 

„          60  Bb. 

TOTiX 

.80 

3,066 

••* 

... 

614 

11,330 

294 

1313 
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ccitc 
DefaU  of  PridmB  exceeding  Rb.  60  in  amount. 


Tali00.- 

n&q^ 

vniag«.- 

iBto^holder. 

•8 

4.    - 

; 

•k 

\ 

1 

BABttltt^ 

Badnak 

• 

Sw&bi 

Hodi  Shah»  Saiad,  Lambardir  ... 
Daurin  Sbah,  SaiadrLambard&r.- 
AbdaUa  Sbah,  Saiad,  Tiambard<lr 

80 

.60 

60 

Tarbela- 

Tarbda- 

Mansal^  Kb&n,  Pathlm  Eaiiaaai>. 
Lambferddr^^JlBfcer 

100 

• 

bard^r  of  Jatta. 
Tiinda  Eb&n,  Utm&nzai,  Lambar- 

60* 
100 

d&r  of  Lakmilnia. 

; 

:-■< 

Hlr  A&al  Kbin»  Pathin  Eanazsi, 
■  Lambard&r  of  Lakmfeia. 
Akbar  Kh&n,    Path&a  Kanasai, 
tiambardfir  of  Dheri. 

400 
200 

Daragrl 

AH  Akbar,  Said-Khtof,  LambardAr 

80 

BeraiHAllH*'    ... 

nihi  BakhshyDilaz^Lambardir 

100' 

■•( 

All  Khan» 

Abdnlla  Sb^;  SatEPdrLambard^ 

60 

Haripur 

Daiwedi--       .r. 

Ntfdir  Kb&n,Tnrk/Lambardar... 
Dost  Mahomed  KhAn,  Turfn,  son 
ol  N^af  Kli&irLaiilbarddr. 

80 
80 

'Jigal 

J&gal 

Abdul  Ghiif  At,  Gujar,  Lamtoardir 

70  > 

£!otNaj(bidla».rH 
TCatidi  Ksahl'    ... 

Dhedfitr- 

Ata  Mahomed,  Gujar,  LambardaY 

80 

Mang 

SherAlVGujar,  Tiambardir     ... 

100  . 

Bagra 

DnrashKhel  ... 

Ni&mat  Eh&n»  Jaddn  Hassazai, 

100^ 

Lambardir.- 

^agra 

Maddad  Khin,  Jaddnj-LainbardAr 

100- 

SimyfT'^iikt^,,. 

M&Bgal  ^ 

BAndi  Dhiindaa'' 

Firoz  iShiat^HkiM&^tzaX,  Tiam- 

60 

Taxman^ 

ShahbAz  Khdn,  Jad&n  Hassazai, 
Lambarddr. 

60- 

NAra 

FAgan 

Pahlw&i  Khfo,  KarrAl,  Eambardir 

75* 

iUOlf^AmLAS     ... 

Mafi'dahn^      .*< 

D&ta 

Mfrzi  N&dii  Shah,  Salad,  Lambar- 

d4r. 
Zamdn  KhdffJ  SwMh'f  Jihangirfj 

60 

Mtesrfira^      ... 

100' 

' 

Lambard£p. 

- 

Kotkat^ 

F(ro25    KhAn,  SwAthi    Jihangiri,^ 
Lambard&V 

70^ 

BMnkiirl^ 

Shinki&ri 

Jalil    KbAn,  SwAthi    Khankhel, 
LambardSgkt  of  1^)i;ssait. 

80^ 

! 

(Tdnda 

Eh^  ZamAa^Swfto  Panjghol, 
Tiambardfcr; 

60 

Agror* 

Agrep 

Ata  Mahomed  EhAni  Sw&thi,  Chief 

Agror. 
Atenad  Ehdn  SwAthi  Dodal,  Lam- 

406 

Bhogarmang  ... 

Jaohlsfc 

70 

:    bardAr. 

Kagin 

Bhnnja' 

Najaf  Eh&n,  Swdthi  DodAl,  Lam- 
barddr. 

60^ 

ManAr 

BoBtfch  Kha7T;Sw«thiDod^l,Lam. 

60 

'  btodir. 

Total  30'grattte    ... 

3,065 ' 
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cox 


B.— If emo  cf  Indma  returned  and  Indrnt  neu^y  gravUed. 


Tahaa. 

DetaU. 

•8 

Inim 
Rerenue. 

RSMASKS. 

Eaiipvtx    ... 

Ttiftn^  T^^Miw)^, 

Wholly  resumed 
JReduced  in  amount      «•• 
Total  resumption 

62 

> 

77 

824) 
382 

... 

1,206* 

Naw  grants. 

Newinibis         

Old  in&ms  increased  in  amount.. . 
Total  new  grants 

129 
61 

2,689 
660 

... 

8,249 

Besnlt 

... 

4-2/)42i 

AbboU-abad. 

Wholly  resumed 

Reduced  in  amount       

Total  resumption 

247 
46 

1,081 
106 

... 

1,137 

New  grants. 

Old  inims  increasedin  amount... 
Total  new  grants 

68 
126 

634 
766 

t 

•*• 

1,889 

Beanlt 

... 

+  262 

Mansahn... 

Inims  resumed.  '* 

Wholly  resumed 

Reduced  in  amount       

Total  resumption 

109 
61 

891 
298 

f*. 

1,189 

New  grants. 

New  inims         ,„       

Old  inims  increased  in  amount... 
Total  new  grants 

84 
76 

866 
667 

... 

1,412 

Result 

... 

+  223 

Total  District. 

Wholly  resumed          

Reduced  in  amount    ... 
Total  resnmp^pn 

418 
184 

2,7464 
786 

... 

3,6321 

New  grants. 

Newinimif         •• 

Old  inims  increased  in  amount... 
Total  new  grants 

221 
261 

4,178 
1,872 

... 

6,060 

■ 

Result       ... 

... 

+  2.617* 
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